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I. 

Bolin’s Standard Library. 

A SEEIBS OF THE BEST ENGLISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS, PRINTED IN 
POST 8VO., AND PUBLISHED AT 3s. 6d. PER VOLUME 
(excepting THOSE MARKED OTHERWISE). 


Bacon’s Essays, Apophthegms, Wis- 

ilom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, and 
Henry Vll., with Introduction and Notes, 
FvrtraU, 

Beaumont and Fletcher, ^ popular 

Selection from. By Llioh Hcxt 

Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 

Discoveries, and Origins. Revised and 
enlarged, rortiaxts In 2 vola. 

Bremer’s (Miss) Works. Ti ansl.ited by 

Maiiv Howitt. I'mtiait In 4 vols 
VoL 1 , Tho Neighbours and other Talcs 
Vol 3. Tho l*resident's Daughter. 

VtU. 3, The Home, and Stnlc and Peace. 
VoL 4 . A Diary, the H-Faniily.&c 

BsUer’s (Bp.) Analogy of Soligion, 

and Sermons, with Notes J’oUtaU. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni: ami 
Naples under Spanish Donimion 'I rails, 
lated from the German of Alfred de 
Beumont. 

Carrel’s Coimter Bevolntiou in Eng¬ 
land. Fox's History and Ixinsdalo's 
Memoir of James 11 Fortiait. 

Cellini (Benvenuto), Memoirs of. 

Translated by Roscok. X'ortiait. 

Cpleridge’s (8. T.) Friend. A SdKes 

of Kfisayg. 

Coleridge’s (S. T) Biographia liter- 

wla. {Ju$t Published. 

Conde’i Bonumon of the Arabs in 
Spaiiu Translated by Hra. Fosiui. Id 
3 vola, 

a 


Cowper’s Complete Works. Edttf.l, 

with Memoir of tbo Author, by Soutuft 
Ulustratea mlh 60 Evgramngs In 8 void 
Vols lto4 MeiiioiraiKlOorrcspondcncf* 
Vols 6 and 6 I’oelical Works. I'luit* 
Vol 7. Homer’s Ihad Plates 
Vol 8 Homer’s Odyssey Plates 

Coxe’s Memoirs of the Duke of 

Marlboroiif^h Piatraitf In i volb 
•** An Atlas of the pl.uibof Maiiboruu;(h s 
caiiipniKiib. 4 to, 106 6(t 

-History of the House cf 

Austria PoUiaih In 4 vmIs 

De lolme on the Constitution of Enr- 
land Kcilted, with Notes, by Jon. 
MAConw.oit 

Emerson’s Complete Works. In 2 vol 
Foster’s (John) Life and Correspond- 
cnco Kditod))yJ.K Uilani> ln 2 \ii;w 

-Lectures at Broadmeart 

Chapel. Edited by J. E. Hilinu In 

a vols. 

-Critical Essays. KJited hv 

J Ji. LAND Dl 2 vols 

-Essays—On Becision of Clia-.. 

racter, X:c l^c. 

-Essays—On the Evils of Po¬ 

pular Ijmoraiu'^. 

-Fostenana: Thoughts, Re- 

fiectlona,and Criticisms of the late John 
Fostkr, selected from perlodlail papers, 
and Edited by HtKiti G Boiik (nearly 
600 pagC'*) 6f. 

■ Miscellaneous Works. In¬ 
cluding UU hfc*ay on Doddrldgo. Pte- 
panvg. 

Fuller’s (Andrew) Principal Works. 

With Memoir. Pi/>tja%L 



BOEiTS VABI0U8 LIBBAMIE8, 


0oethe’8 Works, ti’ansUted into £og- 

lo 6 vols. 

Vols 1 . and 2 . AwfoWograpl^, 13 Books; 
and Travels In Italy, France, and 
Swlt 7 erlan(i rortraxt. 

Vol 3. Faust, Ipbigenla, Torquato 
Tasso, Eguiont, Ac., by Miss Swak- 
M t< K; and Gotz von BrrUchmgen, by 
Sir VValteb Soott. yronii^ieu, 

Vol 4. Novels and Tales. 

Vol WilhcUa Meibter'a Apprentice¬ 
ship 

Gregory’s (Br.) Evidences, Boctrines, 

fttnl JHilK'scf tbo Obristian Ileliglon 

Guizot’s Eepresentative Government 

'I'niuehtid byA.lt SconLF, 

-History of tko Eng^lish Kevo- 

lutlon of 1610 TuinsUted by Wiluam 
J f\7rnT l\)itra\l I 

--History of Ci-^lization. Turns- ! 

hied by ‘William Hazliti’ In 3 vols. ! 

r»}tia>f ; 

Knll’s (Bev. Eobert) Miscellaneous 

Wolk-i and Uomaln's, with Memoir by 
l>r UutGoiu, and an KsA<\y on Ids Cba- 
r.uter by John l-osmu rortrait 
Heine’s Poems, complex fiom the 
Ucinian, by l> A BowuI^G. New Edi- 
llc'i, (iilaigid 5 j» 

Hungary: its History and Eevolu- 

tiuiii, with rt Menv-ir of Kossuth from 

Til ’\' and {uitliPiitlt. bdiirce'^ i'oi (> ait 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of, 

and an Account of tlio bkge ot Lathom 
House }’o}t}ait 

James’s (G. P. E.) Eichard Coeur-de- 

Lion, King of KngUnd. i oi Gratia. In 
2 \oL 

- louis XI”/. Fort) rats. In 

2 %oN 

Junius’s Letters, with Notes, Ad- 
d'lion-., and an Index. In 2 \oIa 

Lamartine’s History of the Girond- 

i-'l'i r^Hiaiti Jiijvols 

-Eestoration of the Monaichy, 

\.ith Index. I'oitiaih In t vole 

-French Eevolution of 1848, 

A\ith a fine Fi mtii^pi^ 

Lamb’s (Charles) Elia and Eliana. 

{^Inunediateli/ 

I anzi’s History of Painting. Trans¬ 
ited by itoscor I’ljitiaits In 8 vols 
Locke’s Philosophical Works, con- 
talniii}? an t^say on tbo Human Under* 
fttanding, Ac, with Note* and Index by 
j A. bt. John. Fortraxt In 2 vole. 
-Life and Letters, with Ex¬ 
tracts trom his Common-Place fiooha by 
Lord Kn,o 

Luther’s Table Talk. 'Translated by 

WiLLiAU Hazuit, Portrait. 


XaohiitTelli’s JUittn of ndtWM, 
The Prince, and other Worlu. Partmit. 

Menzel’s History of Germany, for- 

traUt. In 8 vols. 

Michelet’s Life of Lutker. ’Translated 

by WiLUAK Hazlitt 

-Eoman Bepnhlie. Translated 

by WintiAM Hazmti. 

-French Eevolution, with In* 

dev Frontttpiax. 

Mignet’s French Bevolu^n from 
1789 lo 1814. PortraiU 
Milton’s Prose Worki, with Index. 

PoUraitt. In 6 vola 

Hitford’s (Miss) Our Village. Im¬ 

proved tM, complete IlhutriUtd. 2 vols. 

Heander’s Church Histoiw. Trans¬ 

lated; with General Index Li 10 vols. 

-iife of Christ. Translated. 

-First Planting of Christi- 

anlty, and Antignustikus Translated. In 
2 vula 

-History of Christian Boginas. 

Tnuiblatetl In 2 vols 

-Christian Life in the EarJy 

and Midolo Ages, Including his ' Light in 
Dark Places* Translated* 

Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 

Ibivised and completed. Fortiaxi. 

Pearson on the Creed. Now Edition. 

t\ It!) Analysis and Notes. {Shortly. 

Eanke’s History of the Popes. Trsos- 

laled by IS PoersK. In 3 vols. 

-Servia and the Servian Ee- 

vo’utlon. 

Eeyuolds’ (Sir Joshua) Literary 

'av’orks Poiliait. In 2 vols* 

Boscoo’s Life and Fontifloate of 
la'o X ,»lib the Copyright Notes, an 
Index. Portraits in 2 vols. 

-Life of Lorenso de VMI^ 

with the Copyright Notes, See. Portrifit. 

Bussla, History of, by Vfhxirsa, K. 

Kf-LLr. rorbaiUa In 2 vols. 

Schiller’s Works. Translated Into 

English In 4 vols. 
yol 1 . Thirty Years’ War, and Bevolt 
ol the Netherlands. 

VoL 2 . C’oniinuolion <(f Use Revolt 
of the Netherlands: Wallenstein’s 
Camp: tbs PlceolomlnlI the Death 
of Wallenstein; and WlUlam TelL 
Vol 8. Don Carhie, Mary UusrA HtM 
of Orleans and Bride of Mws in s 
VoL 4. The Robbera Fiasco, Love and 
Intrigne, and the GholtSalir. 
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Sekltg^i Fhilowpliy of lift sni 

of Lugtuge, traiuUted by A. J. W. UoB- 
■laoit. 

•-ffiltory of litonton, An- 

OMQt and Modem. Now first completely 
tnDiIated, with OeDeral Index. 

—— FUloMphy of Efttory. 

TtiniUted by J. a BobextKw. Por¬ 
trait. 

- Drunatio litoratnro. Tram- 

laled. jPortrai^. 

—— Xodoin Eiftory. 

-— ■ JEithotio and Xftcellaneoiu 

Worka 

Sheridan’i Dramatft Works and 

lAtto PortraU. 

Simondi'i Literature of the South 
of Europe, 'franslated by Boecoe. lot- 
traiU, in 2 vola 

Smith’s (Adam) Theory of the Eoral 

Sentiments; with his l^yon the I'irst 
Formation of lAngitagea., 


Smjth’i (Professor) Lectures ou 

Modern History. In 2 vols. 

— Lectures on the French Be- 

TolutioD. In 2 vols. 

Bturm’s Homing Conununings with 

Gody or Devotional Meditations lor Every 
Day in the Year. 

Taylor^s (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierry's Conquest of England by 

the Normans. Translated by William 
Hazutt. Portrait In 3 volf 

Thierry's Tiers Etat, or Third Estate, 

In France. Translate by F. B. Wells. 
2 vols. in one. &s. 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. Foster, 6 vols. 

"Wesley's (John) Life. By Hoiieut 
S oLTHP.T. New and Com))lcte Edition 
Donblo volume, fir 

Wheatley on the Book of Common 

frayer. 


U. 


Uniform with Bohn’s Standard Library, 


Bailey*) (F. J.) Feetus. A Poem. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. 
U. 

British Poets, from UUton to Eirke 

Whits. Cabinet Edltioa In 4 voU. 

141. 

Cary's Translation of Dante's Hea¬ 
ven, Hell, and Purgatory. 7«. 6d. 

ChllUngworth’) Eallgion of Fro- 

tMtanu. SI. td. 

Olaiiie Tale). Comprising in One 
Tolame the moit esteemed works of the 
imsabutloii. Si. ed. 

EwnosthoD) and XaohlBes, th) 

Ontloiu of. Translated by Lroand. si. 

Kskion aad Kowbray on Fonltry. 

Idited by Mrs. lonooH. JUrntratumiby 
Barvej/. Bi. 

Gliiot’i Xonk and ffli CoA^in- 

portriei. Si. ed. 

Eawthono*) Taloi. In 2 toIs., 

SaedeKh. 

FA 1. Twtee ToM Tales, ind the 
atow Ims«e. 

TA». tolst Letter, and the Home 
wfth the Seven Gablea 
4 


Henry's CMatthew) Commentary on 

the Psalms. Nwntrout Jllutl)<Um\s. 
U.M. 

Hofland’s British Angler’s Manual. 

Improved and enlarged, by Ldward Jk-ws, 
Eeq. Jtlustrotoi imtA eo Seamus. 
It 6d. 

Horace’s Odes and Epodes, Trans, 
latcd by the Rev. W. Sewell. 3s. 6d 

Irving’s (Washington) Complete 

Worka In 10 vols. 3i. sdeach. 

Vol. 1. Salmapmdl and Knickerbocker 
• Portrait of the JiiWwr. 

Vol. J. Skatch Book and Life of GoM- 
KUlth. 

Vol. 3. Bricebridge Hall and Abbots- 
ford and Newstead. 

‘ Tfoveller snd the 

Alhambra. 

Vol. 5. Cononest of Granada and Con- 
quest of Spain. 

Vo^) and t. Lift of Colnmbna and 
Companions of Colnmbns, with a now 
Index. Pine Portrait. 

VoL 8. Astoria and Tour In the Prairies 
VoL 9. Mahomet and his Sncceaiora. 

Vol. 10. Conquest of Florida and Ad, 
ventnreo of (hptaln Bonneville. 



mHirS VARIOUS libraries. 


Irviflg's (Washington) Life of Waali- 

IngtoQ. Portrait In 4 volfl. 3f. 6(2 each. 

— ■ ■■■ (Washington) Xife and Let¬ 

ters. By his Nepbow, Piebbs E. Ibvikg. 

In 2 vols 3i 6(1. each. 

For svparaU Works, tot Cheap Scries, 
p. 15. 

Joyce’s Introduction to the Arts and 

Silences. With Examination Questions. 

34 6cL 

Lawrence's Lectures on Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy, Physiology, Zoology, and the 
Natural History of 31an. Illustrated 6t. 
Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 
With numerous Emendations, by Zadkikl. ; 
51. 

Miller's (Professor) History, Philoso- | 

phically considered, in 4 yols. 3l. %d. i 

ewb. ' 


Parkes's Elementary Chemistry. 

34 ed 

Political (The) Cyclopsedia. In 4 

voU. 34.6(2. each., 

Also bound in 2 vols, with 

leather backs. 16«. 

Shakespeare’s Works, with Life, 

by CuALURBS. In diamond type. 34.6(2. 
- - or, with 40 Engravings, 6a. 

Uncle Tom’s C^in. With Introduc¬ 
tory Rem irks, by the Rev. J. Sherman. 
Printed in a large clear type. JUxatra- 
210)14. 34 6(2. 

Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth 

WETHFttvLL. Illustrated witMa highly' 
fmished Steel Engravings. 34.6d. 


m, 

Bohn’s Historical Library, 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 

Illustrated wUh numerous Portraits, do. 
In 4 vols. 

Pepys' Diary and Correspondence. 

Edited by Ixird Braybrooke With Im¬ 
portant Additions, including numerous 
Letters JllustraUd with many Portraits. 
lu 4 vols 

Jesse's Memoirs of the Eeign of the 

Stuarts, Including the Protectorate With 
General Index. Upwards of 4.0 Portraits, 
In 3 vols. 


LIBRARY, AT 5a. PER VOLUME, 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherente. 6 Portraits. 

Nugent's (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party, and Times. 12 
Portrads. 

; Strickland's (Agnes) Lives of the 

Queens of England, from the Norman 
j Conquest From official records and 
I authentic doenments, private and public, 

I Revised Edition. In 6 vols. 


IV. 


BoM’s Library of French Memoirs. 


tTNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 3s. 6(f. PER VOLUME. 


Memoirs of Philip do Commines, 

containing the Histories of Louis XI an(l 
Charles Vlll, and of Chan^ the Bold. 
Duke of Bui^undy. To which Is added. 
The Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret 


History of Loms XI. Portraits. In 
2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 

Minister to Henry lie Great. Pmtrattt. 
In 4 Tola. 


V. 


Bohn’s School aild College Series. 

UNIFORM WITH TUB STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Bass's Complete Creek and English j 

Lexicon to the New Testament. 24. 6(2. | 

Hew Testament (The) in Creek. I 

Grleshach's Text, with the various read- I 
ings of Mill and Scholz at foot of page, and 


Parallel References In the margin; also a 
Critical Introduction and Ghronologtcal 
Tables. Twofac^svniles of Qrotk Manw- 
scripts. (650 pages.) 34. sA; or with the 
Lexicon. 64. 
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VI. 

Bohn’s Philological and Philosophical Library. 

DNIirOIlM WITH THK 8TANDABD LIBBABT, AT 5s. PEB VOLUME 
(excepting those MAEKBD othebwish). 


Eegel’i lectores on the Pbiloiophj I 

of ilistoiy. Trunelated by J. SiBBEE, M A i 

Herodotni, Turner’s (Dawson W) i 

Kolos to. With Map, kc 

■ ■ . . Wheeler^B Analysis and 

Summary of i 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Season. ■ 

Translated by J. M D. Mwkujouk. 

Logic; or, the Scienco of Inforence. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devet. 

Lowndes' Bibliographer’s Manual of 
KnKltsh Literature. New K<1iuon, en- ’ 
larged, by H. G. Bouir, l^arts I to X. (A 


to Z). 3«. 6d. each. Part XL (tho Ap¬ 
pendix Volume) 6« Or the 11 parte in 
4 vols., holf morocco, 21 2t 

Smith’s (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 

lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

[In the I^ess 

Tennemann’s Manual of the History 

«»f Philosophy Continued by J. R Morell 

Thncydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 
Wheeler’s (M.A.) W. A., Dictionary 

of Names of 1< icll Liou^ Persons and Placet*. 

Wright’s (T) Dictionary of Obsolete 
an<l Provincial English Jii 2 vols 6s. 
each; or liulf-bountl in 1 vol, 10^ 6d. 


vir. 

Bohn’s British Classics. 

UNIFORM WITH THE KTANDAUD LIBBAlvY, AT 3s. Qd. PEB VOLUME. 


Addison’s Worhs. With the Notes 

of Bishop fluKD, much additional matter, 
anil upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. 
bMiU'd by H G Bohn, rorttait and 8 
hngi avinge on Steel. In 6 vols. 

Borlie’s Works. In 0 Volumes. 

Vol, I Vindication of Natural Society, 
On the Sublime and Beautiful, ond 
Ponttcal Miscellanies. 

Vol. 2 French Revolution, fcc. 

Vol. 3 Appeal fiom the New to tho 
Old Wings, the Catholic Claims, &c 
Vol. 4. On the Affairs of India, and 
Charge against Warren Hastings 
Vol. 5, Conclusion of Charge ag.\inst 
Hastings; on a Regicide Peace, &c. 

Vol. 6. Mltvcellaneous Speeches, &c | 
With a General Index. i 


Burke’s Speeches on Warren East¬ 
ings; and letters With Index Jn 
2 vols (forming vola. 1 and 8 of tho 
works) 

■-Life. By Prior. New and 

revised Edition. Portrait, 

Defoe’s Works. KditcJ by Sir Wal- 

TEB Scott, in 7 vols 

Gibbon’s Homan Empire, Complete 
and Uiiabndged, with Notes; Including, 
in addition to the Author's ovm, those of 
Cut/ot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and o^er foreign scholars; and au ela¬ 
borate Indox halted by an English 
Churchman, lu 7 vols. 


vin. 

Bohu’a Ecclesiastical Library. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. 

With Notes. 

Philo Judmus, Works of; the con^ 
tei^otvy of Josephus. Translated by 
C. D. Yon^. In 4 vols. 

Boorates’ Eoolesiastioal History, in 

contlnoatltm of Eusebios. With the Notes 
of Valeslna. 


UBBABY, AT 5s. PEB VOLUME. 

Sozomen’s Ecclealastical History, 
from A p 324-440. and the Ecclesiastical 
History of Pbllostorgius. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Ecclesias¬ 
tical Histories, f^om aj>. 332 to A.D. 427 
and tVain a d. 431 to a Jk. 544* j 



BOSS’S VABI0V8 LIBSABIE8. 


rs, 

Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

^ UNIFOEM WITH THE STANDARD UBRAET, AT 5s. PER VOLUME, 


Beds’s Bocleiiastical History, and I 

Auglo-Sazon Cbrooicle. | 

Boetiuoa’s Consolatiou of BMloso- I 

pby. la Anglo<^\on, with the A. S I 
Metres, and aa English Translation, by | 
the Rev, S. Fox. 

Brand's Po;paIar Antiquities of Eng- ! 

land, Scotland, and Ireland. BySlrHisNKy i 
Elub. In 3 Tols. , 

Browno’a {Sir Thomas) Works. ' 

Edited by StMoK WtrJirw. iu3vols. 

Vol. 1. The Vulgar hrrora | 

Vol 2 Keliglo Medici, and Garden of 
Cyrus 

Vol 3 Um-Burial, Tracts, and Corre- ! 
spondenco 

Cfhronicles of the Crusaders. Kicliai-d i 
of Devizes, Geoffrey da Vlusauf, liord de I 
Joln\ille I 

Chroniclea of the Tomba. A Collce- 

tiun of Remarkable Epitaphs. ByT. J 
THTTicRfH, FU.S, F8 A. 

Early Traveli ia Palestine. Willi- 

bold, Sajwulf, Bonjnnim of TudeU, Man* 
deviUe, La Broequiore, and Maundrell, ! 
all unabridged. Edited by TnoaiAd i 

WiuaHt. I 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical Ko- ; 

mantes. Revised by J. 0. HALUWhU,. | 

Florence of Worcester’s Chroaxolo, 1 

with the Two Contlnualions. comprising I 
Annals of English History to the Rcigu of I 
Edward 1. ■ | I 

Oiraldus CambrensU’ Historical ' 
Works* Topography of Irolorij History 
of tho Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Woles; and Deiscrlptlon of Wales 
WlUi Index. Edited by Tuos. Weight. 

Handbook of Proverbs. Compnsnia; 
all Kay’s English Tj^overbs, with additions, 
his Foreign Proverbs; and an Alphabcllcul 
Index. 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 1 

the hlngltsh, from the Roman invasion to I 
Henry II.; with theActeot King Stephen, | 

*0. i 

Ingulpb’s Chronicle of the Abbey of i 

OtvyUDd, with the Continuations by Peter ; 
of Bloifl and other Writers. By H. T. 

Rasr. I 


Keightley** Fairy M 3 rtbology^ id^n- 

ttij>tec<' by Vrux\»lif^rik, 

Lamb’s Dramatic Poets of tho Time 

ol Elizabeth} including his SelhoyoiU ^oci 
the Garrick Plays. 

Lepsius’s Letters from Fgypt^ Bthio- 

pia, aiid the Peninsula of Sinai. 

Mallet’s Northern Antiqnltiel. By 

bishop PfiBOT. With an Abstract of the 
Evrbiggla Saga, by Sir Waltek Scorr. 
Edited by J. A. Blaokwxll. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans- 
l.iUon of JIarsden. Edited by Tuomas 
W itronT 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle. In 5 

\oU. 

First Section Roger of Wendover's 
Klowers of English History, ftom the 
J)e&cciit of the Saxons to a.D. 1335 
Traubbted by Dr. QahA lu 2 vols. 
SECOND brcTioH From 1236 to 1273 
WUb Index to tho entire Work. In 
3 volb 

Matthew of 'Weatniiiuter’s Flowers 

of History, especmlly such a« relate to th- 
ailairs of Britain, to a i>. 1307. Trou&btcu 
by C. 1). Yovge. la 2 voU. 

Orderiens Vitalis’ Ecolesiastioal His¬ 
tory of England nnd Normandy. Ttjio- 
latod with Notes, by T. 1 ’orksteb, M.A 
lu -I vols. 

Pauli’s (Dr. E) life of Alfred the 

Great. Translated from the German. 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. WitJj 
Kngll^h Translations, and a General Index. 
bringing tho whole into paraliela, by H. G 
Bohn. 

Boger De Hoveden’s Annhla of Bng- 

Ibh History, from a o 732 to ajj, 1201 
Edited by H. T. Ruky. lu 2 vola. 

Six Old English Chronicloft, viz. 

Asser'a Llle yl Alfred, and the Cbrouicks 
of Ethclwtid, Glldns, Nennius, Geoffrej 
of Monmuuth, and Richard of Cli^> 
cester. 

William of Halmeshory'i Chronicle 

of tho Kings of England. Translated by 
SUARPK. 

Tnle-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
bcandinavlan Talc end Traditions Edited 
by B.TOHEfE. 




A CATALOGUE OF 


X. 

Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 

tTNirOBU WITH THE BTAHDAED LIBBABT, AT 6s. PEB VOLUME 
(EXOEPTINa THOSE MASKED OTHEBWISE). 


AUen’i Battlei of the British Kavy. 

Hevlsod &nd enlarged. Jftma out Jine 
Foriraitt, In 2 voU. 

Audenen’i Danish legends and 

Faliy Tales. With many Tales not in any 
other edition. Translated by Cabolink 
P sAGHET. 120 Wood Engrawngt, ' 

Ariosto’f Orlando Fnrioso. In Eng- < 
iish Verse. By W. S. Keen. Twdvt fi.n€ ! 
Engravmgt. In 2 vols. I 

Beohstein’s Cage and Chamber Birds. I 
InclQdiug Sweet's Warblers, hlulaiged ! 
edition. NuTMTout plata. \ 

%* All other editions ore abridged. 

With the plates coloured, Is, 6c/. 
Bonomi’s Nineveh and ita Palaces. 

New Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates, in¬ 
cluding a Full Account of the Assyrian 
Sculptures recently added to the National 
Collection. Upwards of 300 Engramnga. 
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HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 

OP WORDS, OR LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

1. Man fitted to form articulate Sounds. —God, having de* 
signed man for a sociable creature, made him not only with 
an inclination, and under a necessity to have fellowship with 
those of his own kind, but furnished him also with language, 
which was to be the great instrument and common tie of 
society. Man, therefore, had by nature his organs so fashioned, 
as to be lit to frame articulate sounds, which we call words. 
But this was not enough to produce language; for parrots, 
and several other birds, will be taught to make articulate 
sounds distinct enough, which yet by no means are capable 
of language. 

2. To make them Signs of Ideas. —Besides articulate sounds, 
therefore, it was further necessary that he should be able to 
use these sounds as signs of internal conceptions, and to 
make them stand as marks for the ideas within his own 
mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
thoughts of men’s minds be conveyed from one to another. 

3. To make general Si^ns. —But neither was this sufficient 
to make words so useful as they ought to be. It is not 
enough for the perfection of language, that sounds can be 
made signs of ideas, unless those signs can be so made use 
of as to comprehend several partioular things; for the mul¬ 
tiplication of words would have perplexed their use, had 
every particular thing need of a distinct nanle to be sig¬ 
nified hy. To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet 
a further improvement in the use of general terms, whereby 
one word was made to mark a multitude of particular 
existences; which advantageous use ot sounds was obtained 
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only by the difference of the ideas they were made signs of: 
those names becoming general, which are made to stand for 
general ideas, and those remaining particular, whore the ideas 
they are used for are particular. 

4. Besides these names which stand for ideas, there be 
other words which men make use of, not to signify any idea, 
but the want or absence of some ideas, simple or complex, or 
all ideas together; such as are nihil in Latin, and in English, 
ignorance and barrenness • all which negative or privative 
words cannot be said properly to belong to, or signify no 
ideas ; for then they would be perfectly insignificant sounds j 
but they relate to positive ideas, and signify their absence. 

5. Words vlthnatbly derived from such as signifij sensible 
Ideas .—It may also lead us a little towards the original of 
all our notions and knowledge, if we remark how great a 
dependence our Avords have ou common sensible ideas ; and 
how those which are made use of to stand for actions and 
notions quite removed from sense, have their rise from thence, 
and from obvious sensible ideas are transferred to more ab¬ 
struse significations, and made to stand for ideas that come 
not under the cognizance of our senses; v. g, to imagine, 
apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instil, disgust, dis¬ 
turbance, tranquillity, &c., are all words taken from the ope¬ 
rations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes of 
thinking. Spirit, in its primary signification, is breath; 
angel, a messenger; and I doubt not, but if wo could trace 
them to their sources, we should find in all languages the 
names which stand for things that fall not under our senses, 
to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. By which 
we may give some kind of guess what kind of notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled their minds who were 
the first beginners of languages; and how nature, even in 
the naming of things, unawares suggested to men the ori¬ 
ginals and principles of all their knowledge j whilst, to give 
names that might makq known to others any operations 
they felt in themselves, or any other ideas that came not 
under their* senses, they were fain to borrow words from 
ordinary known ideas of sensation ; by that means to make 
others the more easily to conceive those operations they ex¬ 
perimented in themselves, which made no outward sensible 
appearances; and then, when they had got known and agreed 
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names, to signify those internal operations of their own minds, 
they were sufidciently furnished to make known by words 
all their other ideas; since they could consist of nothing but 
either of outward sensible perceptions, or of the inward ope¬ 
rations of their minds about them, we having, as has been 
proved, no ideas at all, but what originally come either from 
sensible objects without, or what we feel within ourselves, 
from the inward workings of our own spirits, of which wo 
are conscious to ourselves within. 

6. Distribution .—But to understand better the use and 
force of language, as subservient to instruction and know- 
ledge, it will be convenient to consider : 

First, To what it is that names, in the use of language^ 
are immediately applied. 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) names aro general, 
and .so stand not particulaily for this or that single thing, 
but for sorts and ranks of things, it will be necessary to 
consider, in the next place, what the sorts and kinds, oi, if 
you rather like the Latin names, what the species and genera 
of things arc, wherein they consist, and how they come to 
bo made. These being (os they ought) well looked into, 
wo shall the better come to find the right use of words, the 
natural advantages and defects of language, and the remedies 
that ought to be used, to avoid the inconveniences of ob- 
.scurity or uncertainty in the signification of words, without 
which it is impossible to discourse with any clearness or 
order concerning knowledge; which, being conversant about 
propositions, and those most commonly universe ones, has 
greater connexion with words than perhaps is suspected. 

These considerations, therefore, shall be the matter of the 
following chapters.* 

* See, in Condillac, (Origine des Connoissancea Humaines, Part H, 

§ 1) an attempt at reconciling the common method of philosophising on 
the origin of Language, with the account delivered in Scnjituie. He 
believes that Language w<as originally reve.aled to man in Paradise ; but 
in order to gratify the appetite for spoculatfim, indulges in the very im¬ 
probable supposition, that two children may have wandered away into 
the desert befoie they could speak, and there founded an empire with a 
new language, after which he sets himself about discovermg the method 
which in such a case they would be likely to pursue. Ana this is what 
a hundred years ago was called philosophy in France! Most persons 
are acquamted with the story told by Herodotus, concerning the children 
who were nursed by the she-goats, beyond the reach of human language 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SIONIFlCATIOlf OF WORDS. 

1. Words are sensible Signs necessary for Communication. 
—^Man, though he has great variety of thoughts, and such 
from which others as well as himself might receive profit 
and delight, yet they are all within his own breast, invisible 
and hidden from others, nor can of themselves be made to 
appear. The comfort and advantage of society not being to 
be had without communication of thoughts, it was necessary 
that man should find out some external sensible signs, 
whereof those invisible ideas, which his thoughts are made 
up of, might bo made known to others. For this purpose 
nothing was so fit, either for plenty or quickness, as those 
articulate sounds, which with so much ease and variety he 
found himself able to make. Thus wo may conceive how 
words, which were by nature so well adapted to that purpose, 
come to be made use of by men as the signs of their ideas ;* 
not by any natural connexion that there is between par¬ 
ticular articulate sounds and certain ideas, for then there 
would be but one language amongst all men; but by a volun- 
taiy imposition, whereby such a word is made arbitrarily the 
mark of such an idea. The use, then, of words, is to be 
sensible marks of ideas; and the ideas they stand for are 
their proper and immediate signification. 

2. Words are tlie sensible Signs of his Ideas who uses them. 
—The use rneu have of these marks being either to record 
their own thoughts for the assistance of their own memory, 
or, as it were, to bring out their ideas, and lay them before 

• 

for the purpose of discovering what was the oiigmal dialect of mankind, 
and how their fii-st woid was Btkos, simply the hec of the goats, with 
tlie Greek termination. Quintillian, alluding to the same story, sup¬ 
poses the children to have been brought up by dumb nurses, and to 
hat e been, therefore, themselves dumb. (L. x c 1.)— Ed. 

* Though much has been written on the ongm and progress of lan¬ 
guage, we have hitherto arrived at nothing like the philosophy of the 
subject, chiefly perhaps from our neglecting to observe the mode by 
which 8.avage8 enlarge their vocabul.ary. Tliere are, indeed, no tribes of 
men without language, but many among whom it is exceedingly scanty. 
A philosopher who should study the efforts of such tnbes to multiply 
their words, by expressing influxes of new ideas, might thiow some light 
cn a subject still veiy little understood.— Ed. 
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the view of others; words, in their primary or immediate 
signification, stand for nothing but the ideas in the mind 
of him that uses them, how imperfectly soever or carelessly 
those ideas are collected from the things which they are 
supposed to represent. WTien a man speaks to another, it 
is that he may be understood; and the end of speech is, that 
those sounds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the 
hearer. That, then, which words are the marks of, are the 
ideas of the speaker; nor can any one apply them, as marks, 
immediately, to anything else but the ideas that he himself 
hath j for this would be to make them signs of his own con¬ 
ceptions, and yet apply them to other ideas; which would 
be to make them signs and not signs of his ideas at the same 
time, and so in effect to have no signification at all. Words 
being voluntary signs, they cannot be voluntary signs im¬ 
posed by him on things ho knows not. That would be to 
make them signs of nothing, sounds without signification. 
A man cannot make his words the signs either of qualities 
in things, or of conceptions in the mind of another, whereof 
he has none in his own. Till ho has some ideas of his own, 
he cannot suppose them to correspond with the conceptions 
of another man ; nor can he use any signs for them, for thus 
they would be the signs of ho knows not what, which is in 
truth to be the signs of nothing. But when he re2)resent3 
to himself other men’s ideas by some of his own, if ho consent 
to give them the same names that other men do, it is still to 
his own ideas; to ideas that he has, and not to ideas that he 
has not. 

3. This is so necessary in the use of language, that in this 
respect the knowing and the ignorant, the learned and the 
unlearned, use the words, they speak (with any meaning) all 
alike. They, in every man’s mouth, stand for the ideas he 
has, and which he would express by them. A child having 
taken notice of nothing in the metal he hears called gold, 
but the bright shining yellow colour, ho applies the word 
gold only to his own idea of that colour, and nothing else ; 
and therefore calls the same colour in a peacock’s tail gold.* 

* “AU,” says the proverb, "is not gold that glitters;” but, like 
children, travellers sometimes forget the wisdom contained in this 
saying, A propos of this, Navarette remarks“ They report the 
■apartments and rooms are very stately and noble, especially ths 
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Another that hath better observed, adds to shining yellow- 
great weight: and then the sound gold, when he uses it, 
stands for a complex idea of a shining yellow and a very 
weighty substance; another adds to those qualities fusibility, 
and then the word gold signifies to him a body, bright, 
yellow, fusible, and very heavy; another adds malleability. 
Each of these uses equally the word gold, -when they have 
occasion to express the idq^ which they have applied it to ; 
but it is evident that each can apply it only to his own idea, 
nor can he make it stand as a sign of such a complex idea as 
he has not. 

4. Words are often secretly referred, first to the Ideas in other 
MerCs Minds, —But though words, as they are used by men, 
can properly and immediately signify nothing but the ideas 
that are in the mind of the speaker; yet they in their 
thoughts give them a secret reference to two other things. 

First, They suppose their words to be marks of the ideas 
in the minds also of other men, with whom they commu¬ 
nicate ; for else they should talk in vain, and could not be 
understood, if the sounds they applied to one idea were such 
as by the hearer were applied to another, which is to |peak 
two languages. But in this, men stand not usually to ex¬ 
amine whether the idea they and those they discourse with 

emperor’s bedchamber; but I never heard there were seventy- 
nine, as Bishop Marolus writes, wheie he follows Mendoza, m hia 
second chapter, quoted above, nor are there any rooms of gold, 
silver, or precious stones, as the same author says, and J. Lazenna 
affirms. How could these things be hid from us, who lived so many 
years in that country, and some time at the court, inquiring diligently, 
and exUmining into the most remarkable things there* The Chinese 
history tells us, the arched roof of an ancient emperor’s state-rooms was 
of gold, which I do not find any difficulty to give credit to; and I am 
satisfied he that now reigns might have the same if he pleased. Nor 
are there tiles of gold, as others have reported, but they are glazed yel¬ 
low, which is the emperor's colour; when the sun shines on them, they 
look like gold, or polished brass. The petty kings of the blood-royal 
use exactly the same ; and they are on the temples of deceased empe¬ 
rors. There are other tiles, blue glazed, which I have seen on some 
temples, and look very gracefuL I have sometimes seen the tiles with 
which the floore of the palace are laid; they are square, and as large 
as the stones of the floor of St. Peter’s church at Borne; some were 
glazed yellow, and others greea, as smooth and glossy as a looking-glass, 
and must doubtless be a great ornament to a room.” (Account of China, 
1. tL§ 9.)—Ed. 
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have in their minds be the same, but think it enough that 
they use the word, as they imagine, in the common accepta¬ 
tion of that language; in which they suppose that the idea 
they make it a sign of is precisely the same, to which the 
understanding men of that country apply that name. 

5. Secondly, to tlia Beality of Things —Secondly, Because 
men would not be thought to talk barely of their own ima¬ 
ginations, but of things as really they are; therefore they 
often suppose the words to stand also for the reality of 
things. But this relating more particularly to substances, 
and their names, as perhaps the former does to simple ideas 
and modes, we shall speak of these two different ways of 
applying words more at large, when we come to treat of the 
names of fixed modes and substances in particular; though, 
give me leave here to say, that it is a perverting the use of 
words, and brings unavoidable obscurity and confusion into 
their signification, whenever wc make them stand for any¬ 
thing but those ideas we have m our own minds. 

6. Words by Use readily excite Ideas. —Concerning words, 
also, it is further to be considered: First, that they being 
immediately the signs of men’s ideas, and by that means 
the instruments whereby men communicate their concep¬ 
tions, and express to one another those thoughts and imagi¬ 
nations, they have within their own breasts; there comes, 
by constant use, to be such a connexion between certain 
sounds and the ideas they stand tor, that the names heard, 
almost as readily excite certain ideas as if the objects them¬ 
selves, which are apt to produce them, did actually affect the 
senses. Which is manifestly so in all obvious sensible qua¬ 
lities, and in all substances that frequently and familiarly 
occur to us. 

7. Words often used without Signijkatvm. —Secondly, That, 
though the proper and immediate signification of words are 
ideas in the mind of the speaker, yet, because by familiar 
use from our cradles we come to learn certain articulate 
sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on our tongues, 
and always at hand in our memories, but yet are not always 
careful to examine or settle their significations perfectly; it 
often happens that men, even when they would apply them¬ 
selves to an attentive consideration, do set their thoughts 
more on words than things. Nay, because words are many 
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of them learned before the ideas are known for which they 
stand : therefore some, not only children but men, speak 
several words no otherwise than pan'ots do, only because 
they have learned them, and have been accustomed to those 
sounds. But, so far as words are of use and signification, so 
far is there a constant connexion between the sound and the 
idea, and a designation that the one stands for the other; 
without which application of them, they are nothing but so 
much insignificant noise. 

8 Their Signification perfectly arbitrary. —Words, by long 
and familian use, as has been said, come to excite in men 
certain ideas so constantly and readily, that they are apt to 
suppose a natural connexion between them. But that they 
signify only men’s peculiar ideas, and that by a perfect arbi¬ 
trary imposition, is evident, m that they often fail to excite 
in others (even that use the same language) the same ideas 
we take them to be signs of: and every man has so 
inviolable a libeity to make words stand for what ideas he 
pleases, that no one hath the power to make others have the 
same ideas in their minds that he has, when they use the 
same words that he does. And therefore the great Augustus 
himself, in the possession of that power which ruled the 
world, acknowledged he could not make a new Latin word; 
which was as much as to say, that ho could not arbitrarily 
appoint what idea any sound should be a sign of in the 
mouths and common language of his subjects. It is true 
common use, by a tacit consent, appropriates certain sounds 
to certain ideas in all languages, which so far limits the sig¬ 
nification of that sound, that, unless a man applies it to the 
same idea, he does not speak properly: and let me add, that, 
unless a man’s words excite the same ideas in the hearer 
which he makes them stand for in speaking, he does not 
speak intelligibly. But whatever be the consequence of any 
man’s using of words differently, either from their general 
meaning, or the particular sense of the person to whom he 
addresses them ; this is certain, their signification, in his use 
of them, is limited to liis ideas, and they can be signs of 
nothmg else. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

OP GEKEBAL TEEMS. 

1. The greatest Part of Words general. —All things that 
exist being particulars, it may perhaps be thought reasonable 
that words, which ought to be conformed to things, should 
be so too,—I mean in their signification: but yet we find 
quite the conti'ary. The far greatest part of words that 
make all languages are general terms; which has not been 
the effect of neglect or chance, but of reason and necessity. 

3. For every parlicvlar Thing to have a Name is impossible. 
—First, It is impossible that every particular thing should 
have a distinct peculiar name. For the signification and use 
of words depending on that connexion which the mind 
makes between its ideas and the sounds it uses as signs of 
them, it is nece.ssary, in the application of names t^ things, 
that the mind should have distinct ideas of the things, and 
retain also the particular name that belongs to every one, 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. But it is be¬ 
yond the power of human capacity to frame and retain dis¬ 
tinct ideas of all the particular things we meet with ; every 
bird and beast men saw, every tree and plant that affected 
the senses, could not find a place in the most capacious un¬ 
derstanding. If it be looked on as an instance of a pro¬ 
digious memory, that some generals have been able to call 
every soldier m their army by his proper name, we may 
easily find a reason why men have never attempted to give 
names to each sheep in their flock, or crow that flies over 
their heads; much less to call every leaf of plants, or grain of 
sand that came in their way, by a jieculiar name. 

3. And usdess. —Secondly, If it were possible, it would 
yet be useless; because it would not serve to the chief end 
of language. Men would in vain heap up names of particular 
things that would not serve them, to communicate their 
thoughts. Men learn names, and use them in talk with 
others, only that they may bo understood: which is then 
only done when by use or consent the sound I make by the 
organs of speech, excites in another man’s mind who hears it 
the idea I apply it to in mine, when I speak it. This cannot 
be done by names applied to particular things, whereof I 
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alone having the ideas in my mind, the names of them could 
not be signiiicant or intelligible to another, who was not 
acquainted with all those very particular things which had 
lallen under my notice. 

4. Thirdly, But yet, granting this also feasible, (which I 
think is not,) yet a distinct name for every particular thing 
would not be of any great use for the improvement of know¬ 
ledge : which, though founded in particular things, enlarges 
itself by general views; to which things reduced into sorts 
under general names, are properly subservient. These with 
the names belonging to them, come within some compass, 
and do not multiply every moment, beyond what either the 
mind can contain, or use requires; and therefore, in the.se, 
men have for the most part stopped; but yet not so as to 
hinder themselves from distinguishing particular things by 
appropriated names, where convenience demands it. And 
therefop in their own species, which they have most to do 
with, and wherein they have often occasion to mention par¬ 
ticular persons, they make use of proper names; and theio 
distinct individuals have distinct denominations. 

5. What things have proper Names. — Besides persons, 
countries also, cities, rivers, mountains, and other the like 
distinctions of place, have usually found peculiar names, and 
that for the same reason, they being such as men have often 
an occasion to mark particularly, and, as it were, set before 
others in their discourses with them. And I doubt not, but 
if we had reason to mention particular horses as often a-s we 
have to mention paiticular men, we should have proper 
names for the one, as familiar as for the other; and Buce¬ 
phalus would be a word as much in use as Alexander. And 
therefore we see that, amongst jockeys, horses have their 
proper names to be known and distinguished by, as com¬ 
monly as their servants; because, amongst them, there is 
often occasion to mention this or that particular horse when 
he is out of sight. • 

C. How general Words are made .—The next thing to be 
considered is, how general words come to be made. For, 
since all things that exist are only particulars, how come we 
by general terms, or where find we those general natures 
they are siqqiosed to stand for? Words become general by 
being made the signs of general ideas; and ideas become 
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general by separating from them the circumstances of time 
and place, and any other ideas tliat may determine them to 
this or that particular existence. By this way of abstrac¬ 
tion they ai'c made capable of representing more individuals 
than one ; each of which having in it a conformity to that 
abstract idea, is (as we call it) of that sort. 

7. But, to deduce this a little more distinctly, it will not 
perhaps be amiss to trace our notions and names from their 
beginning, and observe by what degrees we proceed, and by 
what steps we enlarge our ideas from our first infancy. 
There is nothing more evident, than that the ideas of the 
peraons children converse with (to instance m them alone) 
are, like the persons themselves, only particular. The ideas 
of the nurse and the mother are well framed m their minds; 
and, like pictures of them there, represent only thoso indi¬ 
viduals. The names they first gave to them are confined to 
these individuals; and the names of nurse and mamma the 
child uses, determine themselves to those persons. After¬ 
wards, when time and a larger acquaintance have made them 
observe that there are a great many other things in the 
world that, in some common agreements of shape, and several 
other qualities, resemble their father and mother, and thoso 
persons they have been used to, they frame an idea, which 
they find those many particulars do partake in; and to that 
they give, with others, the name man, for example. And 
thus they come to have a general name, and a general idea 
wherein they make nothing new, but only leave out of the 
complex idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, 
that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is 
common to them all. 

8. By the same way that they come by the general name 
and idea of man, they easily advance to more general names 
and notions. For, observing that several things that differ 
from their idea of man, and cannot therefore be comprehended 
under that name, have yet certain qualities wherein they 
agree with man, by retaining only those qualities, and uniting 
them inti^one idea, they have again another and more 
general idea; to which having given a name, they make a 
term of a more comprehensive extension: which new idea is 
made, not by any new addition, but .only as before, by 
leaving out the shape, and some other properties signified 
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by the name man, and retaining only a body, with life, 
sense, and spontaneous motion, comprehended under the 
name animal.* 

9. General^ Natures are nothing hat abstract Ideas. —That 
this 13 the way whereby men first formed general ideas, and 
general names to them, I think is so evident, that there 
needs no other proof of it but the considering of a man’s 
self, or others, and the ordinary proceedings of their minds 
in knowledge; and he that thinks general natures or notions 
arc anything else but such abstract and partial ideas of more 
complex ones, taken at first from particular existences, will, 
I fear, be at a loss where to find them. For let any one 
reflect, and then tell me, wherein does his idea of man differ 
from that of Peter and Paul, or his idea of horse from that 
of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out something that is 
peculiar to each individual, and retaining so much of those 
particular complex ideas of several particular existences as 
they are found to agree in 1 Of the complex ideas signified 
by the names man and horse, leaving out but those par¬ 
ticulars wherein they differ, and retaining only those wherein 
they agree, and of those making a new distinct complex idea, 
and giving the name animal to it; one has a more general 
term, that comprehends with man several other creatures. 
Leave out of the idea of animal, sense and spontaneous 
motion, and the remaining complex idea, made up of the 
remaining simple, ones of body, life, and nourishment, be¬ 
comes a more general one, under the more comprehensive 

* It formed part of Berkeley’s system to deny the existence of general 
ideas, which accordingly he ridicules with gre.it pertinacity in his Intro¬ 
duction to the Principles of Human Knowledge. (§ 7, et seq) His 
ie.asoning, however, is tliat of a sophist, and the sneering tone of his 
language wholly unsuitcd to philosophical discussion. Making use—as 
f.ir as he judged favourable to his purpose—of the language in the text, 
he says —^‘The constituent parts of the abstract idea of animal are 
body, life, sense, and spontaneous motion. By body is meant body 
without any particular shape or figure—there being no one shape or 
figure common to all animals, without coveiing, either of hair or 
fc.itheni, or scales, &c, nor yet naked hair, feathers, scaBs, and naked¬ 
ness being the distinguishing properties of particular animals, and, for 
that re.ason, left out of the abstract idea. Upon the same account, the 
BpontaneouB motion must be neither walking, nor flying, nor creeping; 
it is, nevertheless, a motion , but what that motion is, it is not easy to 
conceive. (§9.)—En. 
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term, viveiis. And, not to dwell longer upon this particular, 
so evident in itself, by the same way the mind proceeds 
to body, substance, and at last to being, thing, and such 
universal terms, which stand for any of our ideas whatsoever. 
To conclude; this whole mystery of genera and species, 
which make such a noise in the schools, and are with justice 
so little regarded out of them, is nothing else but abstract 
ideas, more or less comprehensive, with names annexed to 
them. In all which this is constant and unvariable, that 
every more general term stands for such an idea, and is but 
a part of any of those contained under it. 

10. Why the Gmus is (yrdinarily made Use of in Dtfi- 
nitions .—This may show us the reason why, in the defining 
of words—which is nothing but declaring their significa¬ 
tions—we make use of the genus, or next general word that 
comprehends it. Which is not out of necessity, but only 
to save the labour of enumerating the several simple ideas 
which the next general word or genua stands for; or, perhaps, 
sometimes the shame of not being able to do it. But though 
defining by genus and differentia—I crave leave to use these 
terms of art, though originally Latin, since they most pro¬ 
perly suit those notions they are applied to—I say, though 
defining by the genus bo the shortest way, yet I think it 
may be doubted whether it be the best. This I am sure, it 
is not the only; and so not absolutely nece.ssary. For, 
definition being nothing but making another understand by 
words what idea the term defined stands for, a definition is 
best made by enumerating those simple ideas that aro com¬ 
bined in the signification of the term defined : and if, instead 
of such an enumeration, men have accustomed themselves to 
use the next general term, it has not been out of necessity, 
or for greater clearness, but for quickness and dispatch sake. 
For I think, that, to one who desired to know what idea the 
word man stood for; if it should be said, that man was a 
solid extended substance, having life, sense, spontaneous 
motion, and the faculty of reasoning; I doubt, not but the 
meaning of the term man would be as well understood, and 
the idea it stands for be at least as clearly made known as 
when it is defined to be a rational animal: which, by the 
several definitions of animal, vivens and corpus, resolves 
itself into those enumerated ideas. I have, in explaining 
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the term man, followed here the ordinary definition of the 
schools; which, though perhaps not the most exact, yet 
serves well enough to my present purpose. And one may, 
in this instance, see what gave occasion to the rule, that a 
definition must consist of genus and differentia; and it 
suffices to show us the little necessity there is of such a 
rule, or advantage in the strict observing of it. ' For, defi¬ 
nitions, as has been said, being only the explaining of one 
word by several others, so that the meaning or idea it stands 
lor may be certainly known; languages are not always so 
made according to the rules of logic, that every term can 
have its signification exactly and clearly expressed by two 
others. Experience sufficiently satisfies us to the contrary; 
or else those who have made this rule have done ill, that 
they have given us so few definitions conformable to it. But 
of definitions more in the next chapter. 

11. General emd Universed are Creatures of tlte Under¬ 
standing .—To return to general words, it is plain, by what 
has been said, that general and universal belong not to the 
real existence of things; but are the inventions and creatures 
of the understanding, made by it for its own use, and con¬ 
cern only signs, whether words or ideas. Words are general, 
."is has been said, when used for signs of general ideas, and so 
are applicable indifierently to many particular things. and 
ideas are general when they are set up as the representatives 
of many particular things; but universality belongs not to 
things themselves, which are all of them particular m their 
existence, even those words and ideas which in their signi¬ 
fication are general. When therefore we quit particulars, 
the generals that rest are only creatures of our own making; 
their general nature being nothing but the capacity they aro 
put into by the understanding, of signifying or representing 
many particulars; for the signification they have is nothing 
but a relation, that, by the mind of man, is added to them.* 

* To this, the Bishop of Worcester objects —“ The abstracted ideas 
are the work of the mmd, yet they are not mere creatures of the mind ; 
as appears by an instance produced of the essence of the sun being 
in one single individual ■ in which case it is granted that the idea may 
be so abstracted that more suns might agree in it, and it is .is much 
a sort, as if there were as many suns as there are stars. So th.it here 
we have a real essence subsisting in one individual, but capable of being 
multiplied into more, and the same essence remaining. But m this one 
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12. Abstract Ideas are the Essesxces of the Genera and 
Species .—The next thing therefore to be considered is, what 
kind of signification it is, that general words have. For, as 
it is evident that they do not signify barely one particular 
thing—for then they would not be general terms, but proper 
names—so, on the other side, it is as evident they do not 
signify a plurality; for man and men would then signify the 
same, and the distinction of numbers (as the grammarians 
call them) would be superfluous and useless. That, then, 
which general words signify is a sort of things; and each of 
them does that, by being a sign of an abstract idea in the 
mind, to which idea as things existing are found to agree, 
so they come to be ranked under that name; or, which is 
aU one, be of that sort. Whereby it is evident that the 
essences of the sorts, or, if the Latin word pleases better, 
species of things, are nothing else but these abstract ideas. 
For the having the essence of any species, being that which 
makes anything to be of that species, and the conformity to 
the idea to which the name is annexed being that which 
gives a right to that name ■, the having the essence, and the 
having that conformity, must needs bo the same thing; 
since to be of any species, and to have a right to the name 
of that species, is all one. As, for example, to be a man, or 
of the species man, and to have right to the name man, is the 
same thing. Again, to be a man, or of the species man, and 
have the essence of a man, is the same thing. Now-, since 
nothing can be a man, or have a right to the name man, but 
what has a conformity to the abstract idea the name man 
stands for •, nor anything be a man, or have a right to the 
sjxicies man, but what has the essence of that species ; it fol- 
low.s, that the abstract idea for which the name stands, and the 
essence of the species, is one and the same. From whence it is 
easy to observe, that the essences of the sorts of things, and, 
consequently, the sorting of this, is the workmanship of the un¬ 
derstanding, that abstracts and makes.thoso general ideas. 

Bun there is a real essence, and not a mere nominal or abstracted 
essence. But suppose there were more suns, would not each of them 
have the real essence of the sun i For what is it makes the second sun, 
but having the same real essence with the first ® If it were but a nominal 
essence, then the second would have nothing but the name.”—(Fon 
Locke’s reply, see Letters to the Bishop of Worcester. Appendix 
No. VII.)-1 Eii. 
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13. They are the Workmanship of the Understanding, hut 

have their Foundation in the Similitude of Things. _I would 

not here be thought to forget, much less to deny, that 
Ifatui-e, in the production of things, makes several of them 
alike : there is nothing more obvious, especially in the races 
of animals, and all things propa^ted by seed. But yet, I 
think, we may say the sorting of them under names is the 
workmanship of the understanding, taking occasion, from the 
similitude it observes amongst them, to make abstract ge¬ 
neral ideas, and set them up in the mind, with names annexed 
to them, as patterns or forms, (for, in that sense, the word 
form has a very proper signification,) to which as particular 
things existing arc found to agree, so they come to be of 
that species, have that denomination, or are put into that 
classls. For when we say this is a man, that a horse; this 
justice, that cruelty; this a watch, that a jack; what do wo 
else but rank things under different specific names, as agi-ee- 
ing to those abstract ideas, of which we have made those 
names the signs ? And what are the essences of those species 
set out and marked by names, but those abstract ideas in the 
mind; winch are, as it were, the bonds between particular 
things that exist, and the names they are to be ranked 
under And when general names have any connexion with 
particular beings, these abstract ideas are the medium that 
unite them; so that the essences of species, as distinguished 
and denominated by us, neither are nor can bo anything but 
those precise abstract ideas we have in our minds. And 
tneretore the supposed real essences of substances, if different 

rank things into. For two species may be one a-s 
rationally as two different essences be the c.sscuce of one 
W : and I demand what are the alterations may or may 

to be of .^! “tber of them 

thinrr si)(:cies? In determining the species of 

nmoS by our abstract jdeas, this is easy to^resolve • but if 

KiT r '"ri'^ 

a horse oi ted ® •“’Pooies of 

^^anytL^^ Wc.-Nor 

f wonder that I eay these essences, or abstract 
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ideas (which are the measures of name, and the boundaries 
of species) are the workmanship of the understanding, who 
considers that, at least, the complex ones are often, in 
several men, different collections of simple ideas; and there¬ 
fore that is covetousness to one man, which is not so to 
another. Nay, even in substances where their abstract ideas 
seem to he taken from the things themselves, they are not 
constantly the same; no, not in that species which is most 
familiar to us, and with which we have the most intimate 
acquaintance: it having been more than once doubted, 
whether the feetus born of a woman were a man ,* even so 
far as that it hath been deb.ated, whether it were or were' not 
to be nourished and b,a]itized; which could not be, if the 
abstract idea or essence to which the name man belonged 
were of nature’s making, and were not the uncertain and 
various collection of simple ideas, which the undei-st.andmg 
put together, and then, abstracting it, affixed a name to it. 
So that, in truth, eveiy distinct abstract idea is a distinct 
essence; and the names that .stand for such distinct ideas 
are the names of things essentially different. Thus a circle 
is as essentially different from an oval as a sheep from a 
goat; and rain is as essentially different from snow as water 
from earth. that abstract idea which is the essence of one 
being impossible to be communicated to the other. And 
thus any two abstract ideas, that in any part vary one from 
another, with two distinct names annexed to them, constitute 
two distinct sorts, or, if you please, species, as essentially 
different as any two of the most remote or opposite m the 
world. 

15. Ii’eal and nominal Essence —But since the essences of 
things are thought by some (and not without reason) to be 
wholly unknown, it may not be amiss to consider the several 
significations of the word essence. 

• That 18 , in tlio case of monstrous births This subject once gave 
riso to a long controversy between Mr. Liniopy and Mi Winslow, not, 
indeed, with a view to deteiniine wh.at is the leal csheiico of man, and 
consequently wliether .anytliing boin of woman be of the human species 
or not, but simply as to tlieir oiigin T)ic remarks of M.aupertuis, 
however, though exceedingly brief, throw more light upon the contro¬ 
versy than the reasonings of the disputants themselves (Venus Phi- 
siqiie, c 14 ) and M. S,iuvage, in our own day, h.is made monsters the 
subject of iong mvestig.itions, and considcis himself to have explained 
the whole mystery.—E d. 

VOL. 11. 0 
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Fii-st, Essence may he taken for the being of anything, 
whereby it is what it is. And thus the real internal, hnt 
generally (in substances) unknown constitution of things, 
whereon their discovei'ahle qualities depend, may be called 
their essence. This is the proper original signification of the 
word, as is evident from the formation of it; essentia, in its 
lirimai'y notation, signifying properly, being. And m this 
sense it is still used, when we speak of the essence of par¬ 
ticular things, without giving them any name. 

Secondly, The learning and disputes of the schools having 
been much busied ahout genus and species, the word essence 
has almost lost its primary signification: and, instead of tlie 
real constitution of things, has been almost wholly applied to 
the artificial constitution of genus and species. It is true, 
there is ordinarily siqiposed a real constitution of the soits 
of things; and it is past doubt there must be some real con¬ 
stitution, on which any collection of simple ideas co-existmg 
must depend. But it being evident that things me ranked 
under names into sorbs or species, only as they agree to 
certain abstract ideas to which we have annexed those 
names, the essence of each genus or sort comes to be nothing 
but that abstract idea which the general, or sortal (if I may 
have leave so to call it from sort, as I do general from genus) 
name stands for. And this we shall find to be that which 
the word essence imports in its most familiar u.se. These 
two sorts of essences, I suppose, may not unfitly be termed, 
the one the real, the other nominal essence. 

16 Co7istant Gonnexioii between the Name and nominal Es- 
sence .—Between the nominal essence and the name there is 
so near a connexion, that the name of any sort of things 
cannot be attributed to any particular being but what has 
this essence, whereby it answers that abstract idea whereof 
that name is the sign. 

17. Supposition^ that Species a/re distinguished by their real 
Essences useless .—Coneerning the real essences of corporeal 
substances—to mention these only—there are, if I mistake 
not, two opinions. The one is of those, who, using the word 
essence for they know not what, suppose a certain number of 

* I do not find that this word, though not worse than many in 
eonstant use, took root in the language It might, however, be useful 
where speciai could not so well be employed.—E d. 
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those essences, according to which all natural things are 
made, and -whereni they do exactly every one of them par¬ 
take, and so become of this or that species. The other, and 
more rational opinion is of those who look on all natiir.vl 
things to have a real, hut unknown constitution of them in¬ 
sensible parts; from which flow those sensible qualities which 
serve us to distinguish them one from another, according as 
we have occasion to lank them into sorts under common 
denominations. The former of these opinions, which sup- 
po.ses these essences as a certain number of forms or moulds, 
wherein all natural things that exist are cast, and do equally 
partake, has, I imagine, very much perple.xed the knowledge 
of natural things. The frequent productions of monster.s, in 
all the species of animals, and of changelings, and other 
strange issues of human birth, carry with them difficulties, 
not possible to consist with this hypothesis, .since it is as 
impossible that two things jiartakiug exactly of the same 
real esseube should h.vve dillerciit properties, as that two 
figures partaking of the same re.il essence ol a circle should 
have dilfercut properties But were there no other reason 
against it, yet the supposition of essences that cannot be 
known, and the making of them, nevertheless, to be that 
which dnstinguishes the specie.s oi thing.s, is so wholly useless 
and unserviceable to any part of our knowledge, that that 
alone were sufficient to make us lay it by, and content our¬ 
selves with such essences of the sorts or species of things as 
come within the reach of our knowledge; which, when 
.seriously considered, will be found, as I have said, to be no¬ 
thing else but those abstract complex ideas, to which we have 
annexed distinct general names. 

18. Heal and nomi'oal Essence the same in simple Ideas 
and Modes, different in Substances .—Essences being thus dis¬ 
tinguished into nominal and real, we may further observe, 
that, in the species of simple ideas and modes, they are always 
the same; but m substances always C(»ite different. Thus, a 
figure including a space between throe hues, is the real as 
well as nominal essence of a triangle; it being not only the 
abstract idea to which the general name is annexed, but the 
very essentia or being of the thing itsell^—that foundation 
from which all its properties flow, and to which they ai'e all 
inseparably annexed. But it is far otherwise concerning 

c 2 
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that parcel of matter which makes the ring ou niy linger, 
wherein these two essence.^ arc apparently different. For it 
is the real constitution of its insensible parts, on which de- 
p«;nd all those properties of colour, weight, fusibility, fixed¬ 
ness, &C., wliich aie to be found in it, whiJi constitution wo 
know not, and so having no p.irtieular idea of, Have no name 
that IS tlio sign of it. Ihit yet, it is its colour, weight, fusi¬ 
bility, fixedness, &e, which makes it to bo gold, or gives it a 
light to that name, which is theieforc its nominal essence’ 
sineo notliing can be called gold but what lias a conformity 
of ijuahtio'* to th.it abstr.ict complex ide.i to which that n.iuie 
is annexed. But this distinctiou of csM'iices belonging pai- 
tieiilaily to sul»stances, we sli.dl, v^hcii ^\e come to conskha 
tlieii names, have an occ.isiou to tieat of more fully 

10. Ihs'-uccH inycurrahlr and uicD'iluptihJr. —That such ab- 
stiact ideas witli names to them, as we have been .sjic.iking 
of, are essiMices, may I’lnther ajijiear Iiy ^\hat we are told eon- 
eenung essences, viz, that they an* all uigeiierable and incoi- 
ruptible. wlikh cannot be tiuo of the leal constitution , of 
things ivlnch begin and jiorish with tla'in All things tliat 
exist, besidfs their aiithoi, ale all liable t(> I'liange, espe( inlly 
those things mc aie necpiainted ivith, and li.ue lankcd into 
bauds under ilistiikt names oi ensign'-. Thu.-', that wliuh 
was gniss to-day is to-nuuTow the fle-h of a sliee[), and, 
within a feu d.i)-. attei, b(koim‘s ]>ait ol a man in all whicli 
and the like elianges it is ovidisit their ic.il C'-H'neo—i. c, 
that eonstitutniii wheieou the pujpoilies of tluw* denial 
things ilepemh'd —destioyc'd, and pi i idles u ith tlii'in But 
csseiieos beini; taken foi ideas e-,tal)lidu‘d in the mind, uith 
naiiK's auin'\e<l to them, the\ .iie .'-iippov'd to uinain ste<.di!y 
the same, whate\cr mutations tin* putiuiiai suletaiice-. an* 
liable to For, whatexer iM'comes ot Alexandei and Buce- 
jdialus, the ideas to ubich man and hoive aie annexed, are 
.suj>|K)sed nexeitholo’^-' to lemain tlie s.uiu' and •-o the ev.senev'N 
of those species aie pi^servid whole and uiuleV^ioud, uhat- 
e\er changes hap|)on to anv or all of the indiudnaK of tho'><‘ 
sjK'cios By this means tho essence of a ^peties rc-ts s.ife .and 
entue, without the existence of so much lus one indixidual of 
that kind For. won' theiv now no en\le existing anywhere 
in the woild, (as peihaps that tigme e\l^ts not anywhen.' 
exactly luaiked gut.) yet the idea annexed to that name 
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would not cease to be wliat it is , nor cease to be as a pattern 
to dotcrniuie which of the particular figuies wo meet with 
have or have not a i ight to the name circle, ami so to show 
which of them, by having that essence, was of that species. 
And though there neither were nor had been m iiatui-o such 
a boast as an nmcoiii, or .such a fish as a meiiiuid, yet, siij>- 
pobing those names to stand for comple.'c abstiact idea.'that 
contained no inconsistency in them, the essence of a meiniaid 
is .as intelligible as that of a man, and the idea of an nni- 
corii as certain, .steady, and peuuaiient as that of a hoi'sc. 
Fiom what has been said, it is evident tli.it the doctuue of 
tlio immutability of essences iirovcs them to be only absti.ict 
ideas; and is founded on flic relation established between 
them and certain sounds as signs of them, and Mill ahv.iys 
bo fine as long as the .s .11110 name can liaie the .same .sig- 
nifioatioii. 

20 —To coiicliido this is that M'hioli in 

short I M-oiild say, vi/,, that .all the groat bii.siiie.s.s of genera 
and .species, and their es.senccs, amounts to no moio but tins:—• 
That men making abstr.aet ideas, and settling them in their 
minds with names annexed to them, do theieby oiialile them¬ 
selves to consider things, and discour.so of them as it were hi 
liiiiidlcs, for the e.isier and readier impiovomeiit and com- 
niimication of their knowledge, which would advance but 
•sloMly were their M'ords and thoughts confined only to 
particulars. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE NAMES OF SIMPI.F, II1E\S 

1 Knnics of vmple Tileon^ Jfo/lett, and Snb/itanrr^'t, futvf each 
smncihiiiij pccidiar. —Tlioui.ll all woida, as I have shown, 
signify nothing immediatsdy but the ideas m the mind of the 
sjicaker, yet, ujion a nearer survey, we .sball find the names 
of simple ideas, mixed modes, (iinde» wbiib I comprise rela¬ 
tions too,) and natural substance.s, have each of them somo- 

tbiiig jicculiar and different fiom the other For example:_ 

2. First, Names of simple. Ideas and Svhstanees intimate 
real JUxislence. —First, the names of simple ideas and sub- 
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stances, with the abstract ideas in the mind, which they im¬ 
mediately signify, intimate also some real existence, from 
which was derived their original pattern. But the names of 
mixed modes terminate in the idea that is in the mind, and 
lead not the thoughts any further, as we shall see more at 
large m the following chapter. 

3. Secondly, Names of simple Ideas and Modes signify al¬ 
ways both real and nominal Essence. —Secondly, The names 
of simple ideas and modes signiiy always the real as well 
as nominal essence of their species. But the names of na¬ 
tural substances signify rarely, if ever, anything but barely 
the nominal essences of those species, as we shall show 
in the chajiter that treats of the names of substances in par¬ 
ticular. 

4. Thirdly, Names of simple Ideas undejinable —Thirdly, 
Tho names of simple ideas are not capable of any definition; 
the names of all complex ideas are. It lias not, that I kuow, 
been yet observed by anybody what words are, and what are 
not, capable of being defined: the want whereof is, as I am 
apt to think, not seldom the occ.ision of great wrangling and 
obscurity in men’s discourses, whilst some demand dehuitions 
of terms that cannot. be defaued, and others think they 
ought not to rest satisfied in an explication made by a more 
general word, and its restriction, (oi to speak in terms of art, 
by a genus and difference,) when, even after such definition 
made according to rule, those who hear it have often no 
more a clear coneejition of the nie.inmg of the word than 
they had before. This at least I think, that the showing 
what words are, and what are not capable of definitions, and 
wherein consists a good definition, is not wholly besides our 
present purpose; and perhaps will afford so much light to 
the nature of these signs and our ideas, as to deserve a more 
particular consideration. 

5 If all were dfinMe, it would be a Process in infinitum. 
—I will not here trouble myself to prove that all terms are 
not definable from that progress in infinitum, which it will 
visibly lead us into, if we should allow that all names could 
be defined. For, if the terms of one definition were still to 
be defined by another, where at last should we stop! But I 
shall, {rom the natui’e of our ideas, and the signification of 
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our words, show why some names can and others cannot be 
dehned, and which they are. 

G. What a Definition is.—I think it is agreed, that a defi¬ 
nition IS nothing else but the showing the meaning of one 
word by several other not synonymous terms. The meaning 
ol words being only the ideas they are made to stand for by 
him that uses them, the meaning of any term is then showed, 
or the word is defined, when by other words the idea it is 
made the sign of, and annexed to, in the mind of the speaker, 
is as it were represented or set before the view of another; and 
thus its signification ascertained. This is the only use and 
end of definitions; and therefore the only measure of what is 
or IS not a good definition. 

7. Simple Ideas, why undefinahle .—This being premised, I 
say that the names ot simjile ideas, and those only, are in¬ 
capable of being defined. The reason whereof is this, that 
the several terms of a definition, signifying several ideas, 
they can all together by no means represent an idea, which 
has no composition at ^1: and therefore, a definition, which 
is properly nothing Irat the showing the meanmg of one 
word by several others not signifying each the same thmg, 
can m the names of simple ideas have no place. 

d. Instances. Motion .—The not observing this difference 
in our ideas, and their names, has produced that eminent 
trifling in the schools, whicli is so easy to be observed m the 
definitions they give us of some few of these simple ideas. 
For, as to the greatest part of them, even those masters of 
definitions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by 
the impossibility they found in it. What more exquisite' 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this definition:— 
“ The act of a being m power, as far forth as in power 1” 
which would puzzle any rational man, to whom it was not 
already known by its famous absurdity, to guess what word 
it could ever he supposed to be the explication of. If Tully, 
asking a Dutchman what “ beweeginge” was, should have 
received this explication in his o^n language, that it was 
“actus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia;” I ask 
whether any one can imagine he could thereby have imder- 
stood what the word “beweeginge” signified; or have guessed 
what idea a Dutchman ordinarily had m his mind, and would 
signify to another, when he used that sound? 
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9. Nor have *the modem philosopher, who have endea¬ 
voured to throw off the jargon of the schools, and speak in¬ 
telligibly, much better succeeded in defining simple ideas, 
whether by explaining their causes, or any otherwise. The 
atomists, who define motion to be a passage from one place 
to another, what do they more than put one synonymous 
word for another? for what is passage other than motion? 
And if they were asked what passage was, how would they 
better define it than by motion? For is it not at least as 
proper and significant to say, passage is a motion from one 
place to another, as to say, motion is a passage? &c. This 
IS to translate, and not to define, when wo change two 
words of the same signification one for another; which, 
when one is better understood than the other, may serve 
to discover what idea the unknown stands for; but is very 
far from a definition, unless we will say every English word 
in the dictionary is the definition of the Latin word it 
answers, and that motion is a definition of motus. Nor 
will the successive application of the parts of the supcrfices 
of one body to those of another, which the Cartesians 
give us, prove a much better definition of motion, when well 
examined. 

10. Liqht .—“ The act of perspicuous, as far forth as per- 
'spicuous,” is another jxiripatetic defimtion of a simple idea; 
which, though not more absurd than the former of motion, 
yet betrays its uselessness and insignificancy more plainly, 
because experience will easily convince any one that it cannot 
make the meaning of the word light (which it pretends to 
define) at all understood by a blind man; but the definition 
of motion appears not at first .sight so useless, because it 
escapes this way of trial. For this simple idea entering by 
the touch as well as sight, it is impio.ssible to show an ex¬ 
ample of any one, who has no other way to get the idea of 
motion, but barely by tho definition of that name. Those 
who tell us that light is a great number of httle globules, 
striking briskly on the' bottom of the eye, speak more in¬ 
telligibly than the schools; but yet these words ever so well 
understood would make the idea the word light stands for 
no more known to a man that understands it not before, 
than if one should tell him that light was nothing but a 
company of little tennis-balls, which fiiiries all day long 
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struck with rackets against some men’s foreheads, whilst 
they passed by others. For granting this explication of the 
thing to bo true, yet the idea of the cause of light, if we had 
it ever so exact, would no more give us the idea of light 
itself, as it is such a particular perception in us, than the 
idea of the figure and motion of a sharp piece of steel would 
give us the idea of that pain which it is able to cause in us. 
For the cause of any sensation, and the sensation itselfj in all 
the simple ideas of one sense, are two ideas; and two ideas 
so different and distant one from another, that no two can 
be more so. And therefore, should Des Cartes’s globules 
strike ever so long on the retina of a man, who was blind 
by a gutta serena, he would thereby never have any idea of 
light, or anything approaching it, though he understood ever 
so well what little globules were, and what striking on 
another body was. And therefore the Cartesians very well 
distinguish between that light which is the cause of that 
sensation in us, and the idea which is produced in us by it, 
and is that which is properly light.'' 

11. Simple Ideas, why undejinable, farther explained .— 
Simple ideas, as has been shown, are only to be got by those 
impressions objects themselves make on our minds, by the 
proper inlets appointed to each sort. If they are not re¬ 
ceived this way, all the words in the world made use of to 
explain or define any of their names, will never be able to 
produce in us the idea it .stands for. For words, being 
sounds, can produce in us no other simple ideas than of those 
very sounds; nor excite any in us, but by that voluntary 
connexion which is known to be between them and those 

* To abridge the labour of the re.ader, I subjoin Hobbes’ theory of 
light —“ His suppositis accedamus, ad causarum dictiones, ct mquira- 
mus primis loco causam lucis solara. Quoniam ergo corpus solare motu 
simphce circulari circumstantem mtheream substantiam modo ad unam, 
modo ad aham partem, a se rejicit ita ut quae partes proximae soli sunt 
motae ab ipso sole proximo remotiores rursus urgeant necesse est ut in 
quacunque distantia positi oeuli prematur tandem pars anterior et ea 
parte pressa propagetur motus ad intimanf organi visoni partem cor A 
motu autem coidis oreagentis oritur per eandem retro viam eonatus 
desinens in conaiu veraus extenora tunicae quae vocatur retina. Sed 
eonatus iste ea exteriora illud ipsum est quod vocatur lumen, sive phan¬ 
tasma lucidi, nam propter hoc phantasma est quod objectum, vocatur 
lucidum.” (Phisioa, ch. 27, § 2.)—Ea 
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simple ideas which common use has made them the signs of. 
He that thinks otherwise, let him try if any words can give 
him the taste of a pineapple, and make him have the true 
idea of the relish of that celebrated delicious fruit. So far 
as he is told it has a resemblance with any tastes, whereof 
ho has the ideas already in his memory, imprinted there by 
sensible objects not strangeis to his palate, so far may he 
approach that resemblance in his mind. But this is not giving 
us that idea by a definition, but exciting in us other simple 
ideas by their known names, which will be still very dif¬ 
ferent from the true taste of that fruit itself. In light and 
colours, and all other simple ideas, it is the same thing: for 
the signification of sounds is not natural, but only impo.sed 
and arbitrary. And no definition of light or redness is 
more fitted or able to produce either of those ideas in us, 
than the sound light or red by itself. For, to hope to pro¬ 
duce an idea of light or colour by a sound, however formed, 
is to expect that sounds should be visible or colours audible, 
and to make the ears do the office of all the other senses. 
Which is all one as to say, that we might taste, smell, and 
see by the ears—a sort of philosophy worthy only of Sanclio 
Pan^a, who had the faculty to see Dulcinea by hearsay. And 
therelore he that has not before received into his mind by the 
proper inlet the simple idea which any word stands for, can 
never come to know the signification of that word by any 
other words or sounds whatsoever, put together according to 
any rules of definition. The only way is by applying to his 
senses the proper object, and so producing that idea in him, 
for which he has learned the name already. A studious 
blind man, who had mightily beat his head about visible 
objects, and made use of the explication of his books and 
friends, to underatand those names of light and colours which 
often came in his way, bragged one day that he now under¬ 
stood what scarlet signified. Upon which, his friend de¬ 
manding what scarlet was, the blind man answered. It was 
like the sound of a truihpet. Just such an understanding of 
the name of any other simple idea will he have, who hopes 
to get it only from a definition, or other words made use of 
to exjilain it. 

12. Tie contrary shown in complex Ideas, hy Instances of a 
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Siatue and Bainbow .—The case is quite otherwise in com¬ 
plex ideas; which, consisting of several simple ones, it is in 
the power of words standing for the several ideas that make 
that composition, to imprint complex ideas in the mind, 
which were never there before, and so make their names be 
understood. In such collections of ideas passing imder one 
name, definition, or the teaching the signification of one word 
by several others, has place, and may make us understand the 
names of things which never came within the reach of our 
senses; and frame ideas suitable to those in other men’s 
minds when they use those names: provided that none of the 
terms of the definition stand for any such simple ideas, which 
he to whom the explication is made has never yet had in his 
thought. Thus the word statue may be explained to a blind 
man by other words, when picture cannot; his senses having 
given him the idea of figure,* but not of colours, which 
therefore words cannot excite in him. This gained the piize 
to the painter against the .statuary: each of which contend¬ 
ing for the excellency of his art, and the statuary bragging 
that his was to be preferred, because it reached further, and 
even those who had lost their eyes, could yet perceive the 
excellency of it, the painter agreed to refer himself to the 
jndgment of a blind man; who being brought where there 
was a statue made by the one, and a picture drawn by the 
other, he was first led to the statue, in which he traced with 
his hands all the lineaments of the face and body, and with 
great admiration applauded the skill of the workman. But 
being led to the picture, and having his hands laid upon it, 
was told, that now he touched the head,*and then the lore- 
head, eyes, nose, &c., as his hands moved over the parts of 
the picture on the cloth, without finding any the least dis¬ 
tinction : whereupon he cried out, that certainly that must 
ne^ds be a very admirable and divine piece of workmanship, 
which could represent to them all those parts, where he could 
neither feel nor perceive anything. 

• 

* In this view of the power of feeling to create true ideas of f gure I 
perfectly concur; but it is wholly at variance with the crotchet advo¬ 
cated in a former part of the work, (book 2 ch. ix. § 8, where see note 
46,) that a man who obtains irom the touch only an idea of a cube and 
the idea of a globe, would not be able by sight to distinguish the one 
from the other.—E d. 
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13. He that should use the word rainbow to one who knew 
all those colour's, hut yet had never seen that phenomenon, 
would, by enumerating the figui'e, largeness, position, and 
order of the colours, so well define that word, that it might 
be perfectly understood. But yet that definition, how exact 
and ])erfect soever, would never m.ake a blind man understand 
it, because several of the simple ideas that make that complex 
one being such as he never received by sensation and expe¬ 
rience, no words are able to excite them in his mind. 

14 Tlie same of complex I(has when to he made intelligible 
hy JFards .—Simple ideas, as has been shown, can only be got 
by experience from those objects which are proper to produce 
in us those perceptions. When by this means we have our 
minds stored with them, and know the names for them, then 
we are in a condition to define, and by definition to under- 
.stand the names of complex ideas that are made up of them. 
But when any term stands for a simple idea that a man has 
never yet had in his mind, it is impossible by any words to 
make known its meaning to him. When any term stands 
for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that 
that term is the sign of it, then another name of the same 
idea which he has been accustomed to, may make him under- 
. stand its meaning. But in no case whatsoever is any name 
of any simple idea capable of a definition. 

15. Fourthly, Names of simple Ideas least douhtfid .— 
Fourthly, But though the names of simple ideas have not the 
help of definition to determine their signification, yet that 
hinders not but that they are generally less doubtful and 
uncertain than those of mixed modes and substances; because 
they standing only for one simple perception, men for the 
most part easily and perfectly agree in their signification; 
and there is little room for mistake and wrangling about 
their meaning. He that knows once that whiteness is the 
name of that colour he has observed in snow or milk, will 
not be apt to misapply that word as long as he retains that 
idea; which when he hak quite lost, he is not apt to mistake 
the meaning of it, but perceives he understands it not. There 
is neither a multiplicity of simple ideas to be put together, 
which makes t’he doubtfulness in the names of mixed modes; 
nor a supposed, but an unknown real essence, with properties 
depending thereon, the ptecise number whereof is also un- 
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known, which makes the difficulty in the names of substances. 
But, on tlie contrary, in simple ideas the whole signification 
of the name is known at once, and consists not of parts whereof 
more or less being put in, the idea may be varied, and so the 
signification of name be obscure or uncertain. 

16. Simple Ideas have few Ascents in lined prcedicasnentali .— 

Fifthly, This further may bo observed concerning simple 
ideas and their names, that they have but few ascents in 
priedicamentali, (as they call it,) from the lowest species to 
the summum genus. The reason whereof ls, that the lowest 
species being but one simple idea, nothing can be left out of 
it, that so the difference being taken away, it may agree 
with .some other thing in one idea common to them both; 
which, having one name, is the genus of the other two: v. g., 
there is nothing that can be left out of the idea of white and 
rod to make them agree in one common appearance, and so 
have one general name; as rationality being left out of the 
com]ilcx idea of man, makes it agree with brute in the more 
general idea and name of animal. and therefore when, to 
avoid unpleasant enumerations men would comprehend both 
white and rod, and several other such simple ideas, under one 
general name, they have been fain to do it by a word which 
denotes only the way they get into the mind. For when 
white, red, and yellow are all comprehended under the genus 
or name colour, it signifies no more but such ideas as arc pro¬ 
duced in the mind only by the sight, and have entrance only 
through the eyes. And when they would fi-amo yet a more 
general term to comprehend both colours and sounds, and the. 
like simple ideas, they do it by a word that signifies all such 
as come into the mind only by one sense and so the general 
term quality, in its ordinary acccjitation, comprehends colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells, and tangible qualities, with distinction 
from extension, number, motion, plcasme, and jam, which 
make impressions on the mind, and introduce tlicir ideas by 
more senses than one. , 

17. Sixlldy, Names of simple Ideas not at idl arbitrary .— 
Sixthly, The names of simple ideas, substances, and mixed 
modes have also this difference;—that those of mixed modes 
stand forSdeas perfectly arbitrary, those of substances are 
not perfectly so, but refer to a pattern, though with some 
latitude; and those of simple ideas are perfectly taken from 
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tlie e.xistence of things, and are not arbitrary at all. Which, 
what difference it makes in the significations of their names, 
wo shall see in the followmg chapters. 

The names of simple modes differ little from those of 
simple ideas. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE NAMES OP MIXED MODES AND RELATIONS. 

1. Tlmj stand for ahstract Ideas, as other general Names — 
The names of mixed modes being general, they stand, as has 
been shown, for sorts or species of things, each of which 
has its peculiar essence. The essences of these species also, 
as has been shown, are nothing but the abstract ideas in the 
mind, to which the name is annexed. Thus far the names 
and essences of mixed modes have nothing but what is 
common to them with other ideas: but if wo take a little 
nearer survey of them, we shall find that they have some¬ 
thing peculiar, which perhaps may deserve our attention. 

2 First, The Ideas they stand for are made by the Uiuler- 
standing .—The first particularity I shall observe in them, is, 
that the abstract ideas, or, if you please, the essences of the 
several species of mixed modes, are made by the understand¬ 
ing, wherein they differ from those of simple ideas; in which 
sort the mind has no power to make any one, but only re¬ 
ceives such as are presented to it, by the real existence of 
things operating upon it. 

3. Secondly, Hade arbitrarily and without Patterns .—In 
the next place, the.se essences of the species of mixed modes 
are not only made by the mind, but made very arbitrarily, 
made without patterns, or reference to any real existence. 
Wherein they differ from those of substances, which carry 
with them the supposition of some real being, fl.-om which 
they are taken, and to which they arc conformable. But, in 
its complex ideas of mixed modes, the mind takes a liberty 
not to follow the existence of things exactly. It unites and 
retains certain collections, as so many distinct specific ideas, 
whilst others, that as often occur in nature, ^nd are as 
plainly suggested by outward things, pass neglected, without 
particular names or specifications. Nor does the mind, in 
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these of mixed modes, as in the complex idea of substances, 
examine them by the real existence of things; or verify 
them by patterns containing such jieculiar compositions in 
nature. To know whether his idea of adultery or incest be 
right, will a man seek it anywhere amongst things existing? 
Or is it true because any one has been witness to such an 
action? No: but it suffices here, that men have put to¬ 
gether such a collection into one complex idea, that makes 
the archetype and specific idea, whether ever any such action 
wore committed in rerum natura or no. 

4. How this h done —To understand this right, we must 
consider wherein this making of these complex ideas con¬ 
sists; and that is not in the making any new idea, but 
imtting together those which the mind had before. Wherein 
the mind does these three things: first, it chooses a certain 
number; secondly, it gives them connexion, and makes them 
into one idea, thirdly, it ties them together by a name. If 
we examine how the mind proceeds m these, and what 
liberty it takes in them, we shall easily observe how these 
o.ssences of the species of mixed modes are the workmanship 
of the mind; and, consequently, that the species themselves 
are of men’s making. 

5. Evidentljj arhUrary, in that the Idea is often before the 
Exiilence —Nobody can doubt but that these ideas of mixed 
modes are made by a voluntary collection of ideas, put to- 
getlior 111 the mind, independent from any original patterns 
ill nature, who will but reflect that this sort of complex 
ideas may be made, abstracted, and have names given them, 
and so a species bo constituted, before any one individual of 
that species ever existed. Who can doubt but the ideas of 
sacrilege or adultery might bd framed in the minds of men, 
and have names given them, and so these species of mixed 
modes be constituted before either of them was ever com¬ 
mitted; and might be as well discoursed of and reasoned 
about, and as certain tioiths discovered of them whilst yet 
they had no being but in the understanding, as well as 
now, that they have but too frequently a real existence? 
Whereby it is plain how much the sorts of mixed modes are 
the creatures of the understanding, where they have a being 
as subservient to all the ends of real truth and knowledge, 
as when they really exist. And we cannot doubt but law- 
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makers have often made laws about species of actions -which 
•were only the creatures of their own undewtandings—hemgs 
that had no other existence but in their own mmds. And 
I think nobody can deny but that the resurrection was 
a species of mixed modes in the mind, before it really 
existed. 

6. histances' — Murder, Incest, Stabbing .—To see how 
arbitrarily these essences of mixed modes are made by tho 
mind, we need but take a view of almost any of them. A 
little looking into them will satisfy us that it is the mind 
that combines several scattered independent ideas into one 
complex one, and, by the common name it gives them, makes 
them the essence of a certain species, without regulating 
itself by any connexion they have in nature. For what 
greater connexion in nature has tho idea of a man, than the 
idea of a sheep, with killing, that this is made a particular 
species of action, signified by the word murder, and the other 
not? Or what union is there in nature between the idea of 
tho relation of a father with killing, than that of a son or 
neighbour, that those are combined into one complex idea, 
and thereby made the essence of the distinct species parri¬ 
cide, whilst the other makes no distinct species at all? But, 
though they have made killing a man’s father or mother a 
distinct species from killing his son or daughter, )mt, in 
some other cases, son and daughter are taken in too, as well 
as father and mother; and they are all equally compre¬ 
hended in the same species, as in that of incest. Thus the 
mind in mixed modes arbitrarily mutes into complex ideas 
such as it finds convenient, wlulst others that have alto¬ 
gether as much union in nature, are left loose, and never 
combined into one idea, because they have no need of one 
name. It is evident then that tho mind by its free choice 
gives a connexion to a certain number of ideas, which in 
nature have no more union with one another than others 
that it leaves out: wty else is the part of tho weapon tho 
beginning of tho wound is made with taken notice of to 
make the distmet species called stabbing, and the figure and 
matter of the weapon left out ? I do not say this is done 
without reason, as we shall see more by and by; but this I 
say, that it is done by the free choice of the mind, pursuing 
its own ends; and that, therefore, these species of mixed 
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modes are the workmanship of the understanding: and there 
is nothing more evident than that, for the most part, in the 
framing these ideas, the mind searches not its patterns in na¬ 
ture, nor refers the ideas it makes to the real existence of things, 
but puts such together as may best serve its own purposes, 
without tying itself to a precise imitation of anything that 
really exists. 

7. But still subservient to the End of Language. —But, 
though these complex ideas or essences of mixed modes 
depend on the mind, and arc made by it with great liberty, 
yet they are not made at random, and jumbled together 
without any reason at all. Though these complex ideas 
be not always copied from nature, yet they are always suited 
to the end for which abstract ideas are made: and though 
they be combinations made of ideas that are loose enough, 
and have as little union in themselves as several other to 
which the mind never gives a connexion that combines them 
into one idea, yet they are always made for the convenience 
of commumcation, which is the chief end of language. The 
use of language is, by short sounds to signify with ease and 
dispatch geneial conceptions; wherein not only abimdance 
of particulars may be contained, but also a great variety of 
independent ideas collected into one complex one. In the 
making therefore of the species of mixed modes, men have 
had regard only to such combinations as they had occasion 
to mention one to another: those they have combined into 
distinct complex ideas, and given names to; whilst others, 
that in nature have as near a union, are left loose and un¬ 
regarded. For, to go no further than human actions them¬ 
selves, if they would make distinct abstract ideas of all the 
varieties which might be observed in them, the number must 
be intiuite, and the memory confounded with the plenty, as 
well as overcharged to little purpose. It suffices, that men 
make and name so many complex ideas of these mixed modes 
as they find they have occasion to have names for, in the 
ordinary occurrence of their affiiirs.* If they join to the 
idea of killing the idea of father or mother, and so make a 
distinct species from killing a man’s son or neighbour, it is 
because of the different heinousness of the crime, and the dis¬ 
tinct punishment is due to the murdering a man’s father 
and mother, different from what ought to bo inflicted on 

VOL. IL D 
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the niurdei* of a son ov neighbour; and therefore they find 
it necessary to mention it by a distinct name, which is the 
end of making that distinct combination. But though the 
ideas of mother and daughter arc so difierently treated, m 
reference to the idea of killing, that the one is joined with 
it to make a distinct abstract idea with a n,iiiie, and so a 
distinct species, and the other not; yet, m respect of carnal 
knowledge, they arc both taken in under ince.3t, and that 
btill for the same convenience of expressing nnder one name, 
and reckoning of one species such unclean mixtuiesas Iiave a 
peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to avoid circum¬ 
locutions and tedious descriptions. 

8. Wl^ercof tJie intranslatable Words of divers Langua/jes 
are a Prof —A moderate skill in different languages will 
easily satisly one of the truth of this; it being so obvious 
to observe great store of words in one language which have 
not any that answer them in another. Which plainly shows 
that those of one country, by their customs and manner of 
life, have found occasion to make several complex ideas, and 
given names to them, winch othei's never collected into spe¬ 
cific ideas. This could not have happened if these species 
were the steady workmanship of nature, and not collections 
made and abstracted by the mind, in order to naming, and 
for the convenience of communication. The terms of our 
law, which are not empty sounds, \vill hardly find words that 
answer them m the Spanish or Italian, no scanty languages; 
much less, I think, could any one translate them into the 
Canbbee or Westoe tongues: and the Versura' of the Ho¬ 
mans, or Corbant of the Jews, have no words m other 

* This Roman law-tenn is thus explained by Festus —“Versuiam 
facere, mutuam pecuinain sumere ex eo dictum est, quod initio, (^ui 
mutuabantur ab ahi'?, non ut donium ferrent, sed ut alus solverent, velut 
verterent creditorem ” (p. 1004, ed Lend ) A man was said ‘ ‘ vorsu' 
ram facere,” when he boirowed from one person to pay another (Dacici, 
in locum.)—E d. 

+ Mr Trollope, in his ncte on Matthew xv 5, furnishes a very bncf 
and satisfactory explanation of this term. From Mark xv 11, it ap¬ 
pears that SCipoif here interprets the Hebrew word Koptav. The notion 
of Corban was this • that if a man wished to avoid 8U])porting his parents, 
or any other duty, he devoted the means of doing so to God, not indeed 
with the intention of applying the thing so devoted to sacred purposes, 
but that the meie saying Let tt be Corban, might make it impossible to 
assign it to the use against which the vow was made.”—E d. 
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languages to answer them; the reason whereof is plain, from 
what has been said. Nay, if we look a little more nearly 
into this matter, and e.xactly compare different languages, 
we shall find, that, though they have words which in trans¬ 
lations and dictionaries are supposed to answer one another, 
yet there is scarce one of ten amongst the names of complex 
ide.as, especially of mixed modc.s, that stands for the same 
precise idea, which the word does that m dictionaries it is 
rendered by. There are no ideas more common and lc.ss 
compounded than the measures of time, extension, and weight; 
and the Latin n.ames, hora, pes, lilira, are without difficulty 
rendered by the English names, hour, foot, and pound; but 
yet there is nothing more evident than that the ideas a 
Roman annexed to these Latin names, were very far different 
from those which an Eiigltshmau expresses hy those English 
ones. And if either of these should make use of the measures 
that tho.se of the other language designed by their names, 
he would bo (jiiite out in his account. These are too sensible 
proofs to be doubted; and we shall find this much more so 
in the names of more abstract and compounded ideas, such 
as are the greatest p.irt of those wliicli make up moral dis¬ 
courses; whoso name.s, when men come ciiriomsly to compare 
wirh those they are translated into, in other languages, they 
will find very few of them exactly to correspond in the whole 
extent of their significations 

9. This nhows Species to be made for Oommnnicalion ,—The 
reason why I take so particular notice of this, i.s, that wo 
m.ry not he iniskdcen about gencia and .species, and their 
essences, as if they were things regularly and constantly m.ido 
hy nature, and had a real existence m things; when they 
appear, upon a more wary survey, to be nothing else hut an 
artifice of the niidei’standing, lor the c.asier signifying such 
collections of ideas as it should often have occasion to com- 
innnicato hy one general term, under which divers parti¬ 
culars, as far forth as they agreed to t|jat abstract idea, might 
ho compiehended. And if the doubtful signification of the 
word species may make it sound harsh to some, that I say 
the species of mixed modes are made by the understanding; 
yet, I think, it can hy nobody be denied that it is the mind 
makes those abstract complex ideas, to which specific names 
are given. And if it be trae, as it is, that the mind makes 
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the patterns for sorting and naming of things, I leave it to 
he cousidei-ed who makes the boundaries of the sort or species; 
since with me species and sort have no other difference than 
that of a Latin .and English idiom. 

10. In mixed Modes it is the Na^ne that lies the Combina¬ 
tion together, and makes it a Species ,—The near relation that 
there is between species, essences, and their general name— 
at least in mixed modes—will further appear when wc con¬ 
sider that it is the name that seems to preserve those essences, 
and give them their lasting duration. For the connexion 
between the loose parts of those complex ideas being made 
by the mind, this union, which has no particular foundation 
in nature, would cease again, were there not something that 
did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts from 
scattering. Though therefore it be the mind that makes 
the collection, it is the n.ame which is as it were the knot 
that ties them fast together. What a vast variety of dif¬ 
ferent ideas does the word triumphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one species' Had this name been never 
made, or quite lost, we might, no doubt, have had descrip¬ 
tions of what passed in that solemnity: but yet, I think, 
that which holds those different parts together, in the unity 
of one complex idea, is that very word annexed to it; with¬ 
out which the several parts of that would no more be thought 
to make ono thing, than any other show, which having never 
been made but once, had never been united into one com¬ 
plex idea, under one denomination. How much, therefore, 
in mixed modes, the unity necessary to any essence depends 
on the mind, and how much the continuation and fixing of 
that unity depends on the name in common use annexed 
to it, I leave to bo considered by those who look upon 
essences and species as real established things in nature. 

11. Suitable to this, we find that men speaking of mixed 
modes, seldom imagine or take any other for species of them, 
but such as are set ou^ by name; because they being of man’s 
making only, in order to naming, no such species are taken 
notice of, or supposed to be, unless a name be joined to it, as 
the sign of man’s having combined into one idea several loose 
ones; and by that name giving a lasting union to the parts, 
which would otherwise cease to have any, as soon as the 
mind laid by that abstract idea, and ceased actually to think 
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on it. But when a name is once annexed to it, wherein the 
parts of that complex idea have a settled and permanent 
union, then is the essence, as it were, established, and the 
species looked on as complete. For to what purpose should 
the memoiy charge itself with such compositions, unless it 
were by abstraction to make them general ? And to whan 
purpose make them general, unless it were that they might 
have general names for the convenience of discourse and 
communication? Thus we see, that killing a man with a 
sword or a hatchet are looked on as no distinct species of 
action; but if the point of the sword first enter the body, it 
passes for a distinct species, where it has a distinct name; as 
in England, in whoso language it is called stabbing; but in 
another country, where it has not happened to be specified 
under a peculiar name, it passes not for a distinct species. 
But in the species of corporeal substances, though it be the 
mind that makes the nominal essence; yet since those ideas 
which are combined in it are supposed to have an union in 
nature, whether the mind joins them or not, therefore those 
are looked on as distinct name.s, without any operation of 
the mind, either abstracting or giving a name to that com¬ 
plex idea. 

12. For t!ie Originals of mixed Modes, we look no further 
than the Mind, which also shows them to he the Workmanship 
of the TJruJi^rstanding .—Conformable also to what has been 
said concerning the essences of the species of mixed modes, 
that they are the creatures of the understanding rather than 
the works of nature; conformable, I say, to this, we find 
that their names lead our thoughts to the mind, and no 
further. When we speak of justice, or gratitude, we frame 
to ourselves no imagination of anything existing, which we 
would conceive; but om’ thoughts terminate in the abstract 
ideas of those virtues, and look not further, as they do 
when we speak of a horse, or iron, whose specific ideas we 
consider not as barely in the mind,,but as in things them¬ 
selves, which afford the original patterns of those ideas. But 
in mixed modes, at least the most considerable parts of them, 
which are moral beings, we consider the original patterns as 
being in the mind, and to those we refer for the distinguish¬ 
ing of particular beings under names. And hence I think it 
is that these essences of the species of mixed modes are by a 
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more particular name called notions, as, by a peculiar right, 
apjicrtaining to the understanding. 

13. Their being made hy the Understanding without Pat- 
terns, shows the Reason why they a/re so compounded. —Hence, 
likewise, wo may learn why the complex ideas of mixed 
modes are commonly more compounded and decompounded, 
than those of natural substances; because they being the 
workmanship of the understanding, pursuing only its own 
ends, and the convemeiicy of expre.ssing in short tho^e ideas 
it would make known to another, it does with great liberty 
unite often into one abstract idc.i things, that, in then' nature, 
have no coherence; and so under one term bundle together a 
great variety of compounded and decompounded nleas. Thus 
the name of procession, what a great mixture of independent 
ideas of persons, habits, tapera, orders, motions, sounds, does 
it contain in that complex one, which the mind of man has 
arbitrarily put together, to express by that one name' whereas 
the complex ideas of the sorts of substances are usually made 
uj) of only a small number of simple ones; and in the species 
of animals, these two, viz., shape and voice, commonly make 
the whole nominal essence. 

1 i Names of mixed Modes stand always for their real 
'Essences —Another thing we may observe Irom what has 
been said, is, that the names of mixed modes always signify 
(when they have any determined signification) the real essences 
of their species. For these abstract ideas being the work¬ 
manship of the mind, and not refciTcd to the real existence 
of things, there is no supposition of anything more signified 
by that name, but barely that complex idea the mind itself 
has formed, which is all it would have expressed by it, and 
is that on which all the properties of the species depend, and 
from which alone they all flow. and so in those the real and 
nominal essence is the same, which, of what concernment it 
is to the certain knowledge of general truth, we shall see 
hereafter. 

15. Why their Names are usually got before their Ideas .— 
This also may show us the reason why for the most part the 
names of mixed modes are got before the ideas they stand for 
are perfectly known; because, there being no species of these 
ordinarily taken notice of but what have names, and those 
species, or rather their essences, being abstract complex ideas 
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made arbitrarily by the mind, it is convenient, if not neces¬ 
sary, to know the names, before one endeavour to frame these 
complex ideas, unle.ss a man will fill Ins head with a com¬ 
pany of abstract coinjilex ideas, whicti, others having no 
names for, ho has nothing to do with, but to lay by and 
forget again. I confess, that in the beginning of languages 
it w.as necessary to have the idea before one gave it the 
name, and so it is still, where, making a new complex idea, 
one also, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. But 
this concerns not languages made, which have generally 
pretty well provided for ideas which men have frequent 
occasion to h.ive .and communicate, and in such, I ask whe¬ 
ther it be not the ordiuaiy method, that children learn the 
names of mixed inodes before they have their ideas? What 
one of a thousand ever frames the abstiact ideas of glory and 
ambition, before ho has heard the names of them? In 
Minplc ideas and substances I grant it i.s otherwise, which, 
being such ideas as have a real existence and union in nature, 
the ideas and names arc got one before the other, as it 
happens. 

1G Jimsoti of my beimj so large on this Subject —^What has 
been said lieio of mixed modes is, with very little difference, 
apjilicable also to relations, wdiich, since every man himself 
may observe, I may .spare iny.self the jiaiiis to enlarge on: 
cs[iecially, since what I have here said concerning words in 
this third book, v/ill po.ssibly be thought by some to be much 
niorif than what so slight a subject required. I allow it 
might be brouglit into a narrower coinjiass, but I was %v]l- 
hng to st.iy my reader on an argument that ajipears to me 
new and a little out of the way, (I am siiic it is one I 
thought not of when I began to write,) that, by scai-ching it 
to the bottom, and turning it on every side, some part or 
other might meet with every one’s thoughts, and give occa¬ 
sion to the most averse or negligent to reflect on a general 
miscarriage, which, though of great consequence, is little 
taken notice of. When it is considered what a pudder is 
made about essences, and how much all sorts of knowledge, 
discourse, ana conversation are postered and disordered by 
the careless and confused use and application of words, it 
will perhaps be thought worth while thoroughly to lay it 
open, and I shall be pardoned if I have dwelt long on an 
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argument which I think, therefore, needs to be inculcated, 
because the faults men are usually guilty of in this kind, are 
not only the greatest hindrances of true knowledge, but are 
so well thought of as to pass for it. Men would often see 
what a small pittance of reason and truth, or possibly none 
at all, is mixed with those huffing opinions they are swelled 
with, if they would but look beyond fashionable sounds, and 
observe what ideas are or are not comprehended under those 
words with which they are so armed at all points, and with 
which they so confidently lay about them, I shall imagine 
I have done some sen ice to tiuth, peace, and learning, if, by 
any enlargement on this subject, 1 can make men reflect on 
their own use of language, and give them reason to suspect, 
that, since it is frequent for othera, it may also be possible 
for them to have sometimes very good and approved words 
in their mouths and writings, with voiy uncertain, little, or 
no signification. And therefore it is not unreasonable for 
them to be wary herein themselves, and not to be unwilling 
to have them examined by others With this design, there¬ 
fore, I shall go on with what I have further to say conceming 
this matter. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES. 

1. Tlx common Names of Substances stand for Sorls.-^Tus. 
common names of substances, as well as other general terms, 
stand for- sorts; which is nothing else but the being made 
si^ns of such complex ideas, wherein several piarticular sub¬ 
stances do or might agree, by virtue of which they are 
capable of being comprehended in one common conception, 
and signified by one name. I say do or might agree, for 
though there be but one sun existing in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abstracted, so that more substances (if there 
were several) might each agree in it, it is as much a sort 
as if there were as many suns as there are stars.* They 
want not their reasons who think there are, %nd that each 
fixed star would answer the idea the name sun stands for, 

• Modem astronomy has ascert-uned, that the stars are in leality 
suns ; that is the centres of systems hke our own. Ed 
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to one who was placed in a due distance; which, by the 
wav, may show us how much the sorts, or, if you please, 
genera and species of things (for those Latin terms signify 
to me no more than the English word sort) depend on 
such collections of ideas as men have made, and not on the 
real nature of things; since it is not impossible but that, 
in propriety of speech, that might be a sun to one which is 
a star to another. 

2. The Eeaence of each Sort is the ahslract Idea, —The 
measure and boundary of each sort or species whereby it is 
constituted that particular sort, and distinguished from 
others, is that we call its essence, which is nothing but that 
abstract idea to which the name is annexed; so that eveiy- 
thing contained in that idea is essential to that sort. This, 
though it bo all the essence of natural substances that we 
know, or by which we distinguish them into sort.s, yet I call 
it by a peculiar name, the nominal essence, to distinguish it 
from the real constitution of substances, upon which depends 
this nominal essence, and all the properties of that sort; 
which, therefore, as has been said, may be called the real 
essence; v. g., the nominal essence of gold is that complex 
idea the word gold stands for, let it bo, for instance, a body 
yellow, of a certain weight, malleable, fusible, and fixed. But 
the real essence is the constitution of the insensible parts of 
that body, on which those qualities and all the other properties 
of gold depend. How far these two are different, though 
they' are both called essence, is obvious at first sight to 
discover. 

3. The nominal and Essence different. —For though per¬ 
haps voluntary motion, with sense and reason, joined to a 
body of a certain shape, be the complex idea to which I 
and others annex the name man, and so be the nominal 
essence of the species so called, yet nohody will say that 
complex idea is the real essence and source of all those 
operations which are to be found in any individual of that 
sort. The foundation of all those qualities which are the in¬ 
gredients of OUT complex idea, is something quite difierent: 
and had we such a knowledge of that constitution of man, 
from which his faculties of moving, sensation, and reasoning, 
and other powers flow, and on which his so regular shape 
depends, as it is possible angels have, and it is certain hia 
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Maker has, we should have a quite other idea of his essence 
than what now is contained in our definition of that species, 
be it what it will; and our idea of any individual man 
would be as far difiereiit from what it is now, as is his who 
knows all the springs and wheels and other contrivances 
within of the famous clock at Strashurg, from that which a 
gazing countryman has for it, who barely sees the motion of 
the hand, and hears the clock strike, and observes only some 
of the outward appeai-ancc.s ‘■ 

4. Nothing essential to Individuals .—That essence, in the 
ordinary use of the word, relates to sorts, and that it is con¬ 
sidered in particular beings no further than as they are 
ranked into sorts, appears from hence; that, take but away 
the abstract ideas by which wo sort individuals, and rank 
them under common names, and then the thought of any¬ 
thing essential to any of them instantly vanishes, we have 
no notion of the one without the other, which plainly shows 
their relation. It is necessary for me to be as I am; God 
and nature has made me so, but there is nothing I have is 
essential to me. An accident or disease may very much 
alter my colour or shape, a fever or fall may take away my 
r.eason or memory, or both, and an apoplexy leave neither 
sense nor undorstaiiding, no, nor life. Other creatures of my 
shape m.iy be made with more and better, or fewer and worse 
faculties than I have, and otlieis may have reason and senso 
in a shape and body very different from mine. None of 
these are essential to the one or the other, or to any in¬ 
dividual whatever, till the mind refers it to some sort or 
species of things; and then presently, accordmg to the 

* Several of our older tiavellera have spoken of the great clock at 
Strashurg, but Skippon’s brief descnption will suffice to give the reader 
who happens not to have the others at hand, a sufficient idea of this 
cunous piece of mechanism “\Vc saw here the famous clock described 
by Tom Coryat. Towards the bottom is a great circle, with the ca¬ 
lendar, (a figure pointmg to the day of the month,) and within that 
are fifteen other circles, each being divided mto one hundred parts, the 
calendar lasting from 1573 to 1672. In the middle is a map of Germany, 
and on it is written, ‘ Conradus Dasi/podit(4 ct David WolHintein Vratiet 
dmtjnahant Tkohioi Stanner, pinijebat, a.d. MDLXXIII.’ The clock*woik 
was made by one Isaac Habrechtus, of Strashurg. When the clock 
Strikes, a little figure keeps time at every stroke, with a sceptre, and 
anothei figure tui ns an hour-glass, and twelve apostles follow one another, 
and a cock crows,” (Ap. Churchill, Voh VI. 457 .)—Ed. 
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abstract idea of that sort, something is found essential. 
Let any one examine his own thoughts, and he will find that 
as soon as he supposes or speaks ol essential, the consi¬ 
deration of some species, or the complex idea signified by 
some general name comes into his mind; and it is in re¬ 
ference to that, that this or that quality is said to be essential. 
So that if it be asked, whether it be essential to me or any 
other particular corporeal being to have reason ? I say, no; 
no more than it is essential to this white thing I write on 
to have words in it. But if that particular being be to bo 
counted of the sort man, and to have the name man given 
it, then reason is essential to it, supposing reason to bo a 
part of the complex idea the name man stands tor; as it is 
essential to this thing I write on to contain words if I will 
give it the name treatise, and rank it under that species. 
So that essential and not essential relate only to our abstr.ict 
ideas, and the names annexed to them, which amount,s to no 
more than this, that whatever particular thing has not in 
it those qualities which arc contained m the abstract idea 
which any general term stands for, cannot bo ranked under 
that species nor bo called by that name, since that abstract 
idea is the very essence of that species. 

5. Thus, if the idea of body with some people be bare ex¬ 
tension or space, then solidity is not essential to body; if 
others make the idea to which they give the name body to 
be solidity and extension, then solidity is essential to body. 
That, therefore, and that alone is considered as essential, 
which makes a part of the complex idea the name of a sort 
stands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned 
of that sort, nor be entitled to that name. Shoyld there be 
found a parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that 
are in iron, but wanted obedience to the loadstone, and would 
neither be drawn by it nor receive direction from it, would 
any one question whether it wanted anything essential? It 
would be absurd to ask, whether a thing really existing 
wanted anything essential to it; or 'could it be demanded, 
whether this made an essential or specific difference or not, 
since we have no other measure of essential or specific but 
our abstract ideas? And to talk of specifiii differences in 
nature, without reference to general ideas in names, is to 
talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, wLat ia 
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sufficient to make an essential difference in nature between 
any two particular beings, without any regard had to some 
abstract idea, which is looked upon as the essence and 
standard of a speciesl All such patterns and standards 
being quite laid aside, particular beings, considered barely in 
themselves, will be found to have all their qualities equally 
essential; and eveiything in each individual will be essential 
to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For though it may 
be reasonable to ask, whether obeying the magnet be essen¬ 
tial to ironl yet I think it is very improper and insig¬ 
nificant to ask, whether it be essential to the particular 
parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without considering it 
under the name iron, or as being of a certain speciesl And 
if, as has been said, oiu’ abstract ideas which have names 
annexed to them are the boundaries of species, nothing can 
be essential but what is contained in those ideas. 

6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real essence, distinct 
in substances from those abstract ideas of them, which I call 
their nominal essence. By this real essence I mean the real 
constitution of anything, which is the foundation of all those 
properties that are combined in, and are constantly found to 
co-exist with the nominal essence; that particular constitu¬ 
tion which everything has within itself, without any relation 
to anything without it. But essence, even in this sense, 
relates to a sort, and supposes a species; for being that real 
constitution on which the properties depend, it necessarily 
supposes a sort of things, properties belongmg only to species, 
and not to individuals; v. g, supposing the nominal essence 
of gold to be a body of such a peculiar colour and weight, 
with malleability and fusibility, the real essence is that con¬ 
stitution of the parts of matter on which these qualities and 
their union depend; and is also the foundation of its solu¬ 
bility in aqua regia and other properties, accompanying that 
'Complex idea. Here are essences and properties, but all upon 
supposition of a sort oy general abstract idea, which is con¬ 
sidered as immutable; but there is no individual parcel of 
matter to which any of these qualities are so annexed as to 
be essential to it or inseparable from it. That which is essen¬ 
tial belongs to it as a condition, whereby it is of this or that 
sort; but take away the consideration of its being ranked 
under the name of some abstract idea, and then there is 
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nothing necessary to it, nothing inseparable from it. In¬ 
deed, as to the real essences of substance.s, we only suppose 
their being, without precisely knowing what they are; but 
that which annexe.s them still to the specie.^ is the nominal 
essence, of which they are the supposed foundation and 
cause. 

7. Tlie nominal Essence hounds the Species .—The next 
thing to be considered is, by which of those essences it i.s 
that substances are determined into sorts or species, and 
that, it is evident, is by the nominal essence, for it is that 
alone that the name, which is the mark of the sort, signifies. 
It is impossible, therefore, that anything should determine 
the sorts of things, which wo rank under general names, but 
that idea which that name is designed as a mark for; which 
is that, as has been shown, which we call nominal essence. 
Why do we say this is a horse, and that a mule; this is an 
ail animal, that an herb ? How comes any particular thing 
to be of this or that sort, but bec.aiise it has that nominal 
essence, or, which is all one, agrees to that abstract ide.i that 
name is annexed tol And I desire any one but to reflect on 
his owm thoughts, when he hears or .speaks any of those or 
other names of substances, to know what sort of essences they 
stand for. 

8. And that the species of things to us are nothing but the 
ranking them under distinct names, according to the complex 
ideas in us, and not according to precise, distinct, real essences 
in them, is plain from hence. that we find many of the indi¬ 
viduals that are ranked into one sort, called by one common 
name, and so received as being of one species, have yet qua 
lities depending on their real constitutions, as far different 
ono from another as from other.s from which they are 
accounted to differ specifically. This, as it is easy to be, 
observed by all who have to do with natural bodies, so 
chemists especially are often, by sad experience, convinced of 
it, when they, sometimes in vain, seek for the same qualities 
in one parcel of sulphur, antimony, or vitriol, which they 
have found in others. For, though they arc bodies of the 
same species, having the same noiuiiial essence, under the 
same name, yet do they often, upon .severe ways of examina¬ 
tion, betray qualities so different ono from another, as r.o 
frustrate the expectation and labour of veiy W'aiy chemists 
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But if things were distinguished into species, according to 
their real essences, it would be as impossible to find different 
pioperties in any two individual substances of the same 
species, as it is to find different properties in two circles, or 
two equilateral triangles. That is properly the essence to 
us, which determines every particular to this or that classis; 
or, which IS the same thing, to this or that general name: 
and what can that be else, but that abstract idea to which 
that name is annexed, and so has, in truth, a reference, 
not so much to the being of particular things, as to their 
general denominations! 

9. Not tlie real Essence, which we Icmw not .—Nor indeed 
can we rank and sort things, and consequently (which is the 
end of sorting) denominate them by their real essences, be¬ 
cause we know them not. Our faculties carry ns no further 
towards the knowledge and distinction of f ubstances, than a 
collection of those sensible ideas which we observe in them; 
which, however made with the greatest diligence and exact¬ 
ness we are capable of, yet is more remote from the true 
internal constitution from which those qualities flow, than, 
as I said, a countryman’s idea is from the inward contrivance 
of that famous clock at Strasburg, whereof he only sees the 
outward figure and motions. There is not so contemptible 
a plant or animal, that docs not confound the most enlarged 
iiiiderstaiidiiig. Though the familiar use of things about us 
take off our wonder, yet it cures not our ignorance. When 
we come to examine the stones we tread on, or the iron we 
daily handle, wo presently find we know not their make, and 
can give no reason of the different qualities we find in them. 
It is evident the internal constitution, whereon their proper¬ 
ties depend, is unknown to us; for to go no further than tho 
grossest and most obvious we can imagine amongst them, 
what is that texture of parts, that real essence, that makes 
lead and antimony fusihle, wood and stones not! What 
makes load and iron ijialleable, antimony and stones not! 
And yet how infinitely these come short of the fine contri¬ 
vances and inconceivable real essences of plants or animals, 
every one knows. The workmanship of the all-wise and 
jioweiful God in the great fabric of the universe, and every 
part thereof, further exceeds the capacity and comprehension 
of the most inquisitive and intelligent man, than the best 
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contrivance of the most ingenious man doth the conceptions 
of the moat ignorant of rational creatures. Therefore ive in 
vain pretend to range things into sorts, and dispose them 
into certain classes under names, by their real essences, that 
arc so far from our discovery or comprehension. A blind 
man may as soon sort things by thoii' colours, and he that 
has lost his smell as well distinguish a lily and a rose by 
their odours, as by those internal constitutions which he 
knows not. He that thinks he can distinguish sheep and 
goats by their real essences, that arc unknown to him, may 
be pleased to try his skill in those sjiecics called cassiowary 
and quci'echinchio, and by their internal real essences deter¬ 
mine the boundaries of those species, without knowing the 
complex idea of sensible qualities that each of tho.se names 
stand for, in the countiics where those animals arc to be 
found. 

10. Not mhstantial Forim, loJdch we hiow less. —Those, 
therefore, who have been taught that the several species of 
.subst,ance.s had their distinct internal sub.stantial forms, and 
tliat it was those forms which made the distinction of sub¬ 
stances into their true species and genera, were led yet fur¬ 
ther out of the way by having their minds set upon fruitless 
inquiries after substantial forms, wholly unintelligible, and 
whereof we have scarce so much as any obscure or confused 
conception in general. 

11. That the nominal Essence is tlwt wherehy we distinguish 
Species, farther evident from Spirits —That our ranking and 
distinguishing natural substances into species consists in the 
nominal essences the mind makes, and not in the real es¬ 
sences to bo found in the thing.s themselves, is further evident 
from our ideas of spirits; for the mind getting only by re¬ 
flecting on its own operations those simple ideas which it 
attributes to spirits, it hath or can have no other notion of 
spirit but by attributing all those operations it finds in itself 
to a sort of beings, without consideration of matter. And 
even the most advanced notion we have of God is but attri¬ 
buting the same simple ideas which we have got from reflec¬ 
tion on w'hat wo find in ourselve.s, and which we conceive 
to have more perfection in them than would be in their ab¬ 
sence; attributing, I say, those simple ideas to him in an 
unlimited degree. Thus, having got from reflecting on our- 
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selves the idea of existence, knowledge, power, and pleasure 
—each of which we find it better to have than to want ; 
and the more we have of each the better—joining all these 
together, with infinity to each of them, we have the complex 
idea of an eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, infinitely wise 
and happy being. And though we are told that there are 
different species of angels; yet we know not how to frame 
distinct specific ideas of them: not out Of any conceit that 
the existence of more species than one of .spirits is impossi¬ 
ble, but because having no more simple ideas (nor being 
able to frame more) applicable to such beings, but only those 
few taken from ourselves, and from the actions of om- own 
minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving several 
parts of our bodies, we can no otherwise distinguish in our 
conceptions the several species of spirits ono from another, 
but by attributing those operations and powers we find in 
ourselves to them in a higher or lower degree; and so have 
no very distinct specific ideas of spirits, except only of God, 
to whom we attribute both duration and all those other 
ideas with infinity; to the other spirits, with limitation. 
Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, between God and them 
in. our ideas, put any difference by any number of simple 
ideas which we have of one and not of the other, but only 
that of infinity.* All the particular ideas of existence, 
knowledge, will, power, and motion, Ac., being ideas derived 
from the operations of our miud.s, we attribute all of them 
to all sortiS of spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to 
the utmost we can imagine, even infinity, when we would 
frame as well as we can an idea of the first being; who yet, 
it is certaui, is infinitely more remote, in the real excellency 
of his nature, from the highest and perfectest of alt created 

■ Hence the employment of angela as agents in poetry always jirovcs 
a cold and lifeless contnvance, compared, at least, with the introduction 
of human .actors We can scarcely be made to sympathize with natures 
entnely unknown to us, and it is only by regarding God as the author 
of our existence, as our ‘great parent, that we can be said actually to 
love him. He is to us what a lather is to the clnld who has never seen 
him Our own existence proves his—our mtelhgence his wisdom—our 
happiness his goodness—our afflictions the existence of sin, and the ne¬ 
cessity of chastisement. Wc can therefore love God with an affectionate 
lov'e, with a lovo winch constitutes the purest bliss of ail who feel it 
H.it of angels wo know nothing.—E d. 
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lieings, than the greatest man, nay, purest seraph, is from 
the most contemptible part of matter; and consequently 
must infinitely exceed what our narrow understandings can 
conceive of him. 

12. Whereof there are probably numberless Species .—It is 
not impossible to conceive nor repugnant to reason, that 
there may be many species of spirits, as much separated and 
diversified' one from another by distinct properties whereof 
we have no ideas, as the species of sensible things are dis¬ 
tinguished one from another by qualities which we know 
and observe in them. That there .should be more species of 
intelligent creaturoe above us than there are of sensible and 
material below us, is probable to me from hence, that in all 
the visible corporeal world, we see no chasms or gaps.* ** All 
quite down from ns the descent is by easy steps, and a pon- 
tuiued series of tilings, that in each remove differ very little 
one from the other. There are fishes that have wings, and 
are not strangers to the airy region; and there are some 
birds that are inhabitants of the water whose blood is cold 
as fishes, and their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous 
are allowed them on fish-days. There are animals so near of 
km both to birds and beasts that they are in the middle 
between both: amphibious animals link the terrestrial and 
aquatic together; seals live at land and sea, and porpoises 
have the warm blood and entrails of a hog, not to mention 
what is confidently reported of mermaids, or sea-men. There 
are some bmtes that seem to have as much knowledge and 

* Pope has clothed this opinion with exquisite versification; and, 
in itself, it is not, though a meie conjecture, inconsistent with phi¬ 
losophy. It will, however, occur to every man, that between the 
highest of created beings and his Creator, there must always be an 
infinite gap The very terras Creator and created suggest thus much. 
However, Pope escapes all difficulties by the brevity of his exposition, 
which will admit of more than one interpretation ■ — 

** See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 

. All matter quick, and bursting ^to birth 

Above, how fiigh progressive life may go' 

Around, how wide' how deep extend below i 
Vast chain of being! which from. God. began, 

Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see; 

No glass can reach fr<m infinite to thee, 

From thee to nothing ”— Essai on Man, 1. § 8.—Es, 
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reason as some tliat are called men; and the animal and ve¬ 
getable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that, if you will take 
the lowest of one and the highest of the other, there will 
scarce be perceived any great difference between them; and 
so on, till we come to the lowest and the most inorganical 
parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that the several 
species are linked together, and differ but in almost insensible 
degrees. And when we consider the infinite power and 
wisdom of the Maker, we have reason to think that it is 
suitable to the magnificent harmony of the universe, and 
the great design and infinite goodness of the Architect, that 
the species of creatures should also, by gentle degrees, ascend 
upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as we see they 
gradually descend from us downwards: which if it be pro¬ 
bable, we have reason then to be persuaded that there are 
far more species of creatm'es above us than there arc be¬ 
neath . wo being, in degrees of perfection, much more remote 
from the infinite being of God than we are from the lowest 
state of being, and that winch approaches nearest to nothing. 
And yet, of all those distinct species, for the reasons above- 
said, we have no clear distinct ideas. 

13. The nominal Essence that of the Species, proved from 
Weder and Ice .—But to return to the species of corporeal 
substances. If I should ask any one whether ice and water 
were two distinct species of things, I doubt not but I should 
be answered in the affirmative: and it cannot be denied but 
he that says they are two distinct species is in the right. 
But if an Englishman bred in Jamaica, who perhaps had 
never seen nor heard of ice, coming into England in the 
winter, find the water he put in his basin at night in a great 
part frozen in the morning, and, not knowing any peculiar 
name it had, should call it hardened water; I ask whether 
this would be a new species to him different from water 1 
And I think it would be answered here, it would not be to 
him a new species, no more than congealed jelly, when it is 
cold, is a distinct speifies from the same jelly fluid and warm; 
or than liquid gold in the furnace is a distinct species from 
hard gold in the hands of a workman. And if this be so, 
it is plain that our distinct species are nothing but distinct 
complex ideas, with distinct names annexed to them. It is 
true every substance that exists has its peculiar constitution, 
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■whereou depecd those sensible qualities aud powers we ob¬ 
serve in it: but the ranking of things into species (which 
is nothing but sorting them under several titles) is done by 
us according to the ideas that we have of them; which, though 
sufficient to distinguish them by names, so that we may be 
able to discourse of them when we have them not present 
before us; yet if we suppose it to be done by their real in¬ 
ternal constitutions, and that things existing are distinguished 
by nature into species by real essences, according as we dis¬ 
tinguish them into species by names, we shall be liable to 
great mistakes. 

14. Diffimltws against a certain Number of real Essences .— 
To distinguish substantial beings into species, according to 
the usual .supposition, that there are certain precise essences 
or forms of things, whereby all the individuals existing arc by 
nature distinguished into species, those things are necessary:— 

15. First, to be assured that nature in the production of 
things always designs them to partake of certain regulated 
established essences, which are to be the models of all things 
to be produced. This, in that crude sense it is usually pro¬ 
posed, would need some better explication before it can folly 
be assented to. 

16. Secondly, It would be necessary to know whether 
nature always attains that essence it designs in the produc¬ 
tion of things. The in'egular and monstrous births, that in 
divers sorts of animals have been observed, will always give 
us reason to doubt of one or both of these. 

17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined whether those we • 

call monsters be really a distinct species, according to the 
scholastic notion of the word species; since it is certain that 
everything that exists has its particular constitution: and yet 
we find that some of these monstrous productions have few 
or none of those qualities which are supposed to result from, 
and accompany the essence of that species from whence they 
derive their originals, and to which, by their descent, they 
seem to belong. , 

18. Owr nominal Essences of Substances mot perfect CoUee- 
tiom of Properties. —Fourthly, The real essences of those 
things which we distinguish into species, and as so distin- 
.guished we name, ought to be known; i. e., we ought to have 
ideas of them. But since we are ignorant in these four 
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]K)ints, the supposed real essences of things stand us not in 
stead for the distinguishing substances into species. 

19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this case \yould 
be, that, having framed perfect complex ideas of the pro¬ 
perties of things flowing from their difierent real essences, 
we should thereby distinguish them into species. But nei¬ 
ther can this be done: for being ignorant of the real essence 
itself, it is impossible to know all those properties that flow 
from it, and are so annexed to it, that any one of them being 
away, we may certainly conclude that that essence is not 
there, and* so the thing is not of that species. We can never 
know what is the precise number of properties depending on 
tho real essence of gold, anyone of which failing, the leal 
essence of gold—and consequently gold—would not be there, 
unless we knew the real essence of gold itself, and by that 
determined that species. By the word gold here, I must be 
understood to design a particular piece of matter; v. g., the 
last guinea that was coined. For if it should stand here in 
its ordinary signification for that complex idea, which I or 
auy one else calls gold; i. e, for the nominal essence of gold, 
it would be jargon: so hard is it to show tho various mean¬ 
ing and imperfection of words, when we have nothing else 
but words to do it by. 

20. By all which it is clear, that our distinguishing sub¬ 
stances into species by names, is not at all founded on their 
real essences, nor can we pretend to range and determine 
them exactly into species, according to internal essential 
diflferences. 

21. But such a Collection as our Narfse stands for. —But 
since, as has been remarked, we have need of general word.s, 
though we know not the real essences of things; all we can 
do is to collect such a number of simple ideas as by examina¬ 
tion we find to be united together in things existing, and 
thereof to make one complex idea. Which, though it be not 
the real essence of any substance that exists, is yet the spe¬ 
cific essence to which* our name belongs, and is convertible 
with it; by which we may at least try the truth of these 
nominal essences. For example: there be that say that the 
' essence of body is extension: if it be so, we. can never mis¬ 
take in putting the essence of anything for the thing itself, 
liet us then in discourse put extension for body, and when 
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we would say that body moves, let us say that extensioa 
moves, and see how ill it will look. He that should say that 
one extension by impulse moves another extension, would, 
by the bare expression, sufficiently show the absurdity of 
such a notion. The essence of anything in respect of us, is 
the whole complex idea comprehended and marked by that 
name; and in substances, besides the several distinct simple 
ideas that make them up, the confused one of substance, or 
of an unknown support and cause of their union, is always a 
part: and therefore the essence of body is not bare extension, 
but an extended, solid thing: and so to say an extended 
solid thing moves or impels pother, is all one and as intel¬ 
ligible as to say, body moves or impels. Likewise to say 
that a rational animal is capable of conversation, is all one 
as to say a man; but no one will say that rationality is 
capable of conversation, because it makes not the whole 
essence to which we give the name man, 

22. Our abstract Ideas are to us the Measures of Species: 
Instance in thM of Man .—There are creatures in the world 
that have shapes like ours, but are hairy, and want language 
and reason. Thei’o are naturals amongst us that have per¬ 
fectly our shape, but want reason, and some of them lan¬ 
guage too.* There arc creatures, as it is said, (“sit fidea 

* Several French naturalists—a.s M Bory de St Vincent and M- 
Lesson—fimUng it difficult to mark the points by which man is distin¬ 
guished from the inferior animals, .appear somewhat desirous altogether 
to lose siglit of them They seem to be animated by a p.assion to re¬ 
semble the brutes, and consequently to catch with extraordinary delight 
at whatsoever seems, in their view, to establish the relationship of man 
to the orang-outang “Homme, euorgueilli de ton enveloppe extdr- 
leure’ “ exclaims Lesson, with ludicrous emphasis, “des traits que dans 
ta vanitd tu as osd comparer h ceux de la Divinitd' dtre fragile, egoiste, 
dont la vie a’dcarte dans des acts vicieux, ddguises avec plus ou moins 
d’art, meconnois si tu le peux, ta parents avec les orangs/" (Histoire 
des Mainmifferes, t iii. p. ‘200, et aeq ) Such a wnter may feel in him¬ 
self some relationship to the orang, and rejoice in it, but it is hardly fair 
in him to speak thus confidently in behalf of us all In the same spirit 
which, among certain classes, obtains the naftie of jihilosophy, M de St. 
Vincent seeks to humble human pride. “Par une singularity digne do 
remarque," he says, “ pour rejeter les orangs parmi les singes et ceux-ci 
panni lea bfites brutes, en conservant A rhomme toute la dignity qu’il 
s’arroge, on argue d’ nn avantage incontestable que possederaient lea 
singes et lea orange. En effet, quatre mains ne vaudraieni elles pas 
mteux que deux, commes CUmens de perfectahiliUt” (L’Homme, 1.44.) 
But, if so, M. de St. Vincent should explain to us how it has happened 
that the two hands have proved too many for the four —Eu. , 
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penes anthorem,” tut there appears no contiudiction that 
there should bo such,) that, with language and reason and a 
shape in other things agreeing with oura, have hairy tails, 
others where the males have no beards, and others where tho 
females have. If it be asked whether these bo all men or 
no,—all of human species? it is plain, the question refei-s only 
to the nominal essence: for those of them to whom the defi¬ 
nition of the worf man, or the complex idea signified by 
that name, agrees, are men, and the other not. But if the 
inquiry be made concerning the supposed real essence, and 
whether the internal constitution and frame of these several 
creatui-es be specifically differeit, it is wholly impossible ior 
us to answer, no jiart of that going into our specific idea, 
only we have reason to think, that where the faculties or 
outward frame so much differs, the internal constitution is 
not exactly the same. But what difference in the real in¬ 
ternal consitution makes a difference it is in vain to inquire; 
whilst our measures of species be, as they are, only our ab¬ 
stract ideas, which we know; and not that internal constitu¬ 
tion which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of 
hair only on the skin be a mark of a different internal 
specific constitution between a changeling and a drill, ivhcu 
they agree in shape, and want of reason and speech? And 
shall not the want of reason and speech be a sign to us 
of different real constitutions and species between a change¬ 
ling and a reasonable man? And so of tho rest, if we pre¬ 
tend that distinction of species or sorts is fixedly established 
by the real frame and secret constitutions of thmgs. 

23. Species KOt distinguwhed hy Generation .—Nor let any 
one say, that the power of propagation in animals by the 
mixture of male and female, and iii plants by seeds, keeps 
the supposed real species distinct and entire For, granting 
this to be true, it would help us in the distinction of tho 
species of things no further than the tribes of animals and 
vegetables. What must we do for the rest? But in those 
too it is not sufficient: for if history lie not, women have 
conceived by drills; and what real species by that measure 
such a production will be in nature, will be a new question: 
and we have reason to think this is not impossible, since 
mules and jumarts—the one from the mixture of an ass and 
a mare, the other from the mixture of a bull and a mare— 
are so frequent in the world. I once saw a creature that 
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was the issue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of 
both about it; wherein nature appeared to have followed the 
pattern of neither sort alone, but to have jumbled them to¬ 
gether. To which he that shall add the monstrous produc¬ 
tions that are so frequently to be met with m nature, will 
find it hard, even in the race of animals, to determine by the 
pedigree of what species every animal’s issue is; and be at a 
loss about the real essence, which he thinks certainly con¬ 
veyed by generation, and has alone a right to the specific 
name. But further, if the species of animals and plants are 
to be distinguished only by propagation, must I go to the 
Indies to see the sire and dam of the one, and the plant from 
which the seed was gathered that produced the other, to 
know whether this be a tiger or that tea? 

24. JVol hy substantial Forms .—Upon the whole matter, 
it is evident that it is their own collections of sensible quali¬ 
ties that men make the essences of their several sorts of 
substances; and that then- real internal structures are not 
considered by the greatest part of men in the sorting them. 
Much less wore any substantial forms ever thought on by 
any but those who have in this one part of the world 
learned the language of the schools : and yet those ignorant 
men who pretend not any insight into the real essences, nor 
trouble themselves about substantial forms, but are content 
with knowing things one from another by their sensible 
qualities, are often better acquainted with their difierences, 
can more nicely distinguish them from their uses, and better. 
know what they expect from each, than those learned quick- 
sighted men who look so deep into them, and talk so confi¬ 
dently of something more hidden and essential. 

25. The specific Essences made hy the Mind —But sup¬ 
posing that the real essences of substances wore discoverable 
by those that would severely apply themselves to that in¬ 
quiry, yet we could not reasonably think that the ranking of 
things under geneial names was regjilated by those internal 
real constitutions, or anything else but their obvious appear¬ 
ances; since languages, in all countries, have been established 
long before sciences. So that they have not been philo¬ 
sophers or logicians, or such who have troubled themselves 
about forms and essences that have made the general names 
that are in use amongst the several nations of men: but 
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those more or less comprehensive terms have, for the most 
part, in all languages, received their birth and signification 
from ignorant and illiterate people, who sorted and deno¬ 
minated things by those sensible qualities they found ih 
them; thereby to signify them, when absent, to others, 
whether they had an occasion to mention a sort or a par¬ 
ticular thing. 

26. Therefore very various and uncertain .—Since then it is 
evident that we sort and name substances by their nominal 
and not by their real essences, the next thing to be consi¬ 
dered is, how and by whom these essences come to bo made. 
As to the latter, 'it is evident they are made by the mind, 
and not by nature: for were they Nature’s workmanship, 
they could not bo so various and diiferent in several men as 
experience tells us they are. Tor if we will examine it, we 
shall not find the nominal essence of any one species of sub¬ 
stances in all men the same: no, not of that which of all 
others we are the mo.st intimately acquainted with. It could 
not possibly be, that the abstract idea to which the name man 
is given should bo different in several men, if it were of 
Nature’s making; and that to one it should bo “animal 
rationale,” and to another, “ ammal implume bipcs latis 
unguibus.” He that annexes the name man to a complex 
idea made up of sense and spontaneous motion, joined to a 
body of such a shape, has thereby one essence of the species 
man; and he that, upon further examination, adds ra¬ 
tionality, has another essence of the species ho calls man: 
by which means the same individual will be a true man to 
the one, which is not so to the other. I think there is 
scarce any one will allow this upright figure, so well known, 
to be the essential difference of the species man; and yet 
how far men determine of the sorts of animals rather by 
their shape than descent, is very visible: since it has been 
more than once debated, whether several human feetuses 
should be preserved or received to baptism or no, only be¬ 
cause of the difference of their outward configuration from 
the ordinary make of children, without knowing whether 
they were not as capable of reason as infants cast in another 
mould: some whereof, though of an approved shape, are 
never capable of as much appearance of reason all their lives 
as is to be found in an ape, or an elephant, and never 
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give any signs of being acted by a rational soul. Whereby 
it is evident, that the outward figure, which only was found 
wanting, and not the faculty of reason, which nobody could 
know would be wanting in its due season, was made essential 
to the human species. The learned divine and lawyer must, 
on such occasions, renounce his sacred definition of “ animal 
rationale,” and substitute some other essence of the human 
species. Monsieur Menage furnishes us with an example 
worth the taking notice of on this occasion : “ When the 
abbot of St. Martin,” says he, “ was born, he had so little 
of the figure of a man, that it bespake him rather a monster. 
It was for some time under deliberation, whether he should 
be baptized or no. However, he was baptized, and declared 
a man provisionally,—till time should show what he would 
prove. Nature had moulded him so untowardly, that ho 
was called all his life the Abbot Malotru; i. e., ill-shaped. 
He was of Caen ” (Menagiana, 278, 430.) This child, we 
see, was very near being excluded out of the species of man, 
barely by his shape. He escaped very narrowly as he was; 
and it is certain, a figure a little more oddly turned had cast 
him, and he had been executed,* as a thing not to be 
allowed to pass for a man. And yet there can be no reason 
given why, if the lineaments of his face had been a little 
altered, a rational soul could not have been lodged in him; 
why a visage somewhat longer, or a nose flatter, or a wider 
mouth, could not have consisted, as well as the rest of his ill 
figure, with such a soul, such parts, as made him—disfigured 
as he was—capable to be a dignitary in the church. 

27. Wherein, then, would I gladly know, consist the pre¬ 
cise and unmovable boundaries of that species! It is plain, 
if we examine, there is no such thing made by Nature, 
and established by her amongst men. The real essence of 
that or any other sort of substances, it is evident, wo know 
not; and therefore are so undetermined in our nominal 
essences, which we make ourselves, that, if several men were 
to be asked concerning some oddly-shaped feetus, as soon as 

* What is the rule now observed by those who decide on the execu¬ 
tion of monsters 1 Does the law determine ? This should be inquired 
into for acts are constantly perpetrated in society, of which public 
opinion can take no hold, on account of the obscunty that surrounds 
them.—E d. 
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born, whether it were a man or no, it is past doubt one 
should meet with different answers. Which could not happen, 
if the nominal essences whereby we limit and distinguish 
the species of substances were not made by man with some 
liberty; but were exactly copied from precise boundaries set 
by nature, whereby it distinguished all substances into cer¬ 
tain species. Who would undertake to resolve what species 
that monster was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, (lib. i. c. 3,) 
with a man’s head and hog’s body? Or those other, which 
to the bodies of men had the heads of beasts, as dogs, 
horses, &c. If any of these creatures had lived, and could 
have spoke, it would have increased the difficulty. Had the 
upper part to the middle been of human shape, and all below 
swine, had it been murder to destroy it? Or must the bishop 
have been consulted, whether it were man enough to be ad 
mitted to the font or no? as I have been told it happened in 
Prance some years since, in somewhat a like case.* So un¬ 
certain are the boundaries of species of animals to us, who 
have no other measures than the complex ideas of our own 
collecting: and so far are wo from certainly knowing what a 
man is, though perhaps it will bo judged great ignorance to 
make any doubt about it. And yet, I think I may say that 
the certain boundaries of that species are so far from being 
determined, and the precise number of simple ideas which 
make the nominal essence, so far from being settled and 
perfectly known, that very material doubts may still arise 
about it. And I imagine none of the definitions of the 
word man which we yet have, nor descriptions ot that sort 
of animal, are so perfect and exact as to satisfy a considerate 
inquisitive person; much less to obtain a general consent, 
and to be that which men would everywhere stick by in the 
decision of cases, and determining of life and death, baptism 
or no baptism, in productions that might happen. 

28. But not so arbitrary as mixed Modes .—But though 
these nominal essences of substances are made by the mind, 
they are not yet made so arbitrarily as those of mixed modes. 

* However this queetion may be decided, the opinions of learned 
writers on the formation of monsters are exceedingly curious, but 
Bartholin, I think, stands alone in attributing the whole to the agency 
comets, in his “Consihum Modicum, cum Monstrorem in Hanik 
Natorum Historia.”—^En. 
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To the making of any nominal essence, it is necessary, First, 
that the ideas whereof it consists have such a union as to 
make hut one idea, how compounded soever. Secondly, that 
the particular idea so united he exactly the same, neither 
more nor 'less. For if two abstract complex ideas differ 
either in number or sorts of their component parts, they 
make two different, and not one and the same essence. In 
the first of these, the mind, in making its complex ideas of 
substances, only follows nature; and puts none together 
which are not supposed to have a union in nature. Nobody 
joins the voice of a sheep with the shape of a horse, nor the 
colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold, to be 
the complex ideas of any real substances; unless he has a 
mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his discoui’se with 
unintelligible words. Men observing certain qualities always 
joined and existing together, therein copied nature, and of 
ideas so united made their complex ones of substances. For, 
though men may make what complex ideas they please, and 
give what names to them they will; yet, if they will be un¬ 
derstood when they speak of things really existing, they 
must in some degree conform their ideas to the things they 
would speak of; or else men’s language will be like that of 
Babel; and every man’s words, being intelligible only to 
himself, would no longer serve to conversation and the ordi¬ 
nary affairs of life, if the ideas they stand for bo not some 
way answering the common appearances and agreement of 
substances as they really exist. 

29. Though very imperfect —Secondly, Though the mind 
of man, in making its complex ideas of substances, never 
puts any together that do not really or are not supposed to 
co-exist; and so it truly borrows that union from nature: 
yet the number it combines depends upon the various care, 
industry, or fancy of him that makes it. Men generally 
content themselves with some few sensible obvious qualities; 
and often, if not always, leave out others as material and as 
firmly united as those that they take. Of sensible substances 
there are two sorts: one of organized bodies, which are pro¬ 
pagated by seed; and in these the shape is that which to us 
is the leading quality and most characteristical part that 
determines the species. And therefore, in vegetables and 
ammals, an extended solid substance of such a certain figure 
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usually serves the turn. For however some men seem to 
prize their definition of “ animal rationale,” yet should there 
a creature be found that had language and reason, but par¬ 
took not of the usual shape of a man, I believe it would 
hardly pass for a man, how much soever it were “ animal 
rationale.” And if Balaam’s ass had all his life discoursed 
as rationally as he did once with his master, I doubt yet 
whether any one would have thought him worthy the name 
man, or allowed him to be of the same species with himself. 
As in vegetables and animals it is the shape, so in most 
other bodies not propagated by seed, it is the colour we most 
fix on, and are most led by. Thus, where we find the colour 
of gold, we are apt to imagine all the other qualities com¬ 
prehended in our complex idea to be there also: and wo 
commonly take these two obvious qualities, viz., shape and 
colour, for so 2 )resumptive ideas of several species, that, in a 
good picture, we readily say this is a lion, and that a rose; 
this is a gold, and that a silver goblet, only by the difterent 
figures and colours represented to the eye by the pencil. 

30. Which i/et seme for common Converse .—But though 
this serves well enough for gross and confused conceptions, 
and inaccurate ways of talking and thinking; yet men are 
far enough from having agreed on the precise number of 
simple ideas or qualities belonging to any sort of things, 
signified by its name. Nor is it a wonder; since it requires 
much time, pains, and skill, strict inquiry, and long exami¬ 
nation to find out what and how many those simple ideas 
are, which are constantly and inseparably united in nature, 
and are always to be found together in the same subject. 
Most men wanting, either time, inclination, or industry 
enough for this, even to some tolerable degree, content them¬ 
selves with some few obvious and outward appearances of 
things, thereby readily to distinguish and sort them for the 
common affairs of life: and so, without further examination 
give them names, or,take up the names already in use. 
Which, though in common conversation they pass well enough 
for the signs of some few obvious qualities co-existing, are 
yet far enough from comprehending, in a settled signification, 
a precise number of simiilo ideas, much less all those which 
are united in nature. He that shall consider, after so much 
stir about genus and species, and such a deal of talk of spe- 
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ciiic differences, how few words we have yet settled defini¬ 
tions of, may with reason imagine that those forms which 
there hath been so much noise made about are only chimeras, 
which give us no light into the specific natures of things.* 
And he that shall consider how far the names of substances 
are from having significations wherein all who use them do 
agree, will have reason to conclude that, though the nominal 
essences of substances are all supposed to be copied from 
nature, yet they are all or most of them very imperfect. 
Since the composition of those complex ideas are, in several 
men, very different; and therefore that these boundaries of 
species are as men, and not as Nature, makes them, if at least 
there are in nature any such prefixed bounds. It is true 
that many particular substances are so made by Nature, that 
they have agreement and likeness one with another, and so 
afford a foundation of being ranked into sorts. But the sort¬ 
ing of things by us, or the making of determinate species, being 
in order to naming and comprehendmg them under general 
terms, I cannot see how it can be properly said, that Nature 
sets the boundaries of the species of things: or, if it be so, 
our boundaries of species are not exactly conformable to 
those in nature. For we having need of general names lor 
present use, stay not for a perfect chscovery of all those qua¬ 
lities which would best show us their most material differences 
and agreements; but we ourselves divide them by certam 
obvious appearances into species, that wo may the easier 
under general names communicate our thoughts about them. 
For having no other knowledge of any substance but of the 
simple ideas that are united in it; and observing several par¬ 
ticular things to agree with others in several of those simple 
ideas, wo make that collection our specific idea, and give it a 
general name; .that in recording our thoughts, and in our 
discourse with others, we may in one short word designate 
all the individuals that agree in that complex idea, without 
enumerating the simple ideas that make it up; and so not 
waste our time and breath in tedious descriptions; which we 
see they are fain to do who would discourse of any new sort 
of things they have not yet a name for. 

31. Essences of Species under t/ie same Nasne very dif¬ 
ferent .—But however these species of substances pass well 
enough in ordinary conversation, it is plain that this com- 
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plex idea, wherein they observe sevei-al individuals to 
agree, is by different men made very differently; by some 
more, and others less accurately. In some, this complex 
• idea contains a greater, and in others a smaller number of 
qualities, and so is apparently such as the mind makes it. 
The yellow shining colour makes gold to children; others 
add weight, malleableness, and fusibility; and others yet 
other qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
colour, as constantly as its weight and fusibility: for in all 
these and the like qualities one has as good a right to be 
put into the complex idea of that substance wherein they 
are all joined, as another. And therefore different men 
leaving out or putting in several simple ideas which others 
do not, according to their various examination, skill, or 
observation of that subject, have different essences of gold, 
which must, therefore, be of their own and not of nature’s 
making. 

32. Ute more gemral our Ideas a/re, the more incmnplde 
and partial they are .—If the number of simple ideas that 
make the nominal essence of the lowest species, or first sort¬ 
ing of individuals, depends on the mind of man variously 
collecting them, it is much more evident that they do so in 
the more comprehensive classes, which, by the masters of 
logic, are called genera. These are complex ideas designedly 
imperfect; and it is visible at first sight, that several of 
those qualities that are to be found in the things themselves, 
are purposely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, 
to make general ideas comprehending several particulars, 
leaves out those of time and place, and such other that make 
them incommumcable to more than one individual; so to make 
other yet more general ideas that may comprehend different 
sorts, it leaves out those quahties that distinguish them, and 
puts into its new collection only such ideas as are common 
to several sorts. The same convenience that made men ex¬ 
press several parcels of yellow matter coming from Guinea 
and Peru under one nkme, sets them also upon making of 
one name that may comprehend both gold and silver, and 
some other bodies of different sorts. This is done by leaving 
out those qualities, which are peculiar to each sort, and re¬ 
taining a complex idea made up of those that are common to 
them ail; to which the name metal being annexed, there is a 
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genus constituted, the essence whereof being that abstract 
idea, containing only malleahleness and fusibility, with cer¬ 
tain degrees of weight and fixedness, wherem some bodies of 
several kinds agree, leaves out the colour and other qualities 
peculiar to gold and silver, and the other sort^ comprehended 
under the name metal. Whereby it is plain, that men follow 
not exactly the patterns set them by nature when they make 
their general ideas of sub.stances, since there is no body to 
bo found which has barely malleahleness and fusibility in it, 
without other qualities as inseparable as those. But men, in 
making their general ideas, seeking more the convenience of 
language and quick dispatch by short and comprehensive 
.signs, than the true and precise nature of things as they 
exist, have, in the framing their abstract ideas, chiefly pur- 
■sued that end, which was to be furnished with store of 
general and variously comprehensive names. So that in this 
whole business of genera and species, the genus, or more 
comprehensive, is but a partial conception of what is in the 
species, and the species but a partial idea of what is to be 
found in each individual. If, therefore, any one will think 
that a man, and a horse, and an animal, and a plant, <fec., 
are distinguished by real essences made by nature, he must 
think nature to be very liberal of these real essences, making 
one for body, another for an animal, and another for a horse, 
and all these essences liberally bestowed upon Bucephalus. 
But if we would rightly consider what is done in all these 
genera and species, or sorts, we should find that there is no 
new thing made, but only more or less comprehensive signs, 
whereby we may be enabled to express in a few syllables 
great numbers of particular things, as they agree in more or 
less general conceptions, which we have framed to that pur¬ 
pose. In all which we may observe, that the more general 
term is always the name of a less complex idea, and that 
each genus i.s but a partial conception of the species com¬ 
prehended under it So that if these abstract general ideas 
be thought to be complete, it can onljf be in respect of a cer¬ 
tain established relation between them and certain names 
whiph are made use of to signify them, and not in respect of 
anything existing, as made by nature. 

33. This all cuxotnmodaled to the end of Speech .—This is 
adjusted to the true end of speech, which is to be the easiest 
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and shortest way of communicating our notions. For, thus, 
he that would discourse of things as they agreed in the 
complex ideas of extension and solidity, needed but use the 
word body to denote all such. He that to these would join 
others, signing by the words life, sense, and spontaneous 
motion, needed but use the word animal to signify all which 
partook of those ideas; and he that had made a complex 
idea of a body, with life, sense, and motion, with the faculty 
of reasoning, and a certain shape joined to it, needed but usa 
the short monosyllable, man, to express all particulars that 
correspond to that complex idea. This is the proper busi¬ 
ness of genus and species; and this men do without any 
consideration of real essences, or substantial forms, which 
come not within the reach of our knowledge when we think 
of those things, nor within the signification of our words 
when we discourse with others. 

34. Instance in Gasaowmies .—Were I to talk with any 
one of a sort of birds I lately saw in St. James’s Park, 
about three or four feet high, with a covering of something 
between feathers and hair, of a dark brown colour, without 
wings, but in the place thereof two or three little branches 
coming down like sprigs of Spanish broom, long great legs, 
with feet only of three claws, and without a tad, I must 
make this description of it, and so may make others under¬ 
stand me; but when I am told that the name of it is 
cassuaris, I may then use that word to stand in discourse 
for all my complex idea mentioned in that description; 
though by that word, which is now become a specific name, 
I know no more of the real essence or constitution of that 
sort of animals than I did before; and knew probably as 
much of the nature of that species of birds before I learned 
the name, as many Englishmen do of swans or herons, 
which are specific names, very well known, of sorts of birds 
common in England. 

35. Men determine the Sorts .—From what has been said, 
it is evident that nlen make sorts of things; for it bemg 
diflferent essences alone that make different species, it is plain 
that they who make those abstract ideas which are the 
nominal essences, do thereby make the species, or sort. Should 
there be a body found, having all the other qualities of 
gold, except malleableness, it would no doubt be made a 
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question whether it were gold or not, i. e., whether it were 
of that species. This could be determined only by that 
abstract idea to which eveiy one annexed the name gold; so 
that it would be true gold to him, and belong to that 
species, who included not malleableness in his nominal 
essence, signified by the sound gold; and on the other side 
it would not be true gold, or of that species to him who in¬ 
cluded malleableness in his specific idea. And who, I pray, 
is it that make these diverse species even under one and 
the same name, but men that make two difierent abstract 
ideas consisting not exactly of the same collection of quali¬ 
ties? Nor IS it a mere supposition to imagine that a body 
may exist, wherein the other obvious qualities of gold may 
be without malleableness; since it is certam that gold itself 
will be sometimes so eager, (as artists call it,) that it will as 
little endure the hammer as glass itself. What we have said 
of the putting in or leaving malleableness out of the com¬ 
plex idea the name gold is by any one annexed to, may be 
said of its peculiar weight, fixedness, and several other the 
like qualities; for whatsoever is left out or put in, it is 
still the complex idea to which that name is annexed that 
makes the species; and as any particular parcel of matter 
answers that idea, so the name of the sort belongs truly to 
it, and it is of thjt species. And thus anything is true 
gold, perfect metal. All which determination of the species, 
it is plain, depends on the understandmg of man, making 
this or that complex idea. 

36. Nature makes the SimUitiuU. —This, then, in short, is 
the case. Nature makes many particular things which do 
agree one with another in many sensible qualities, and 
probably too in their intcmal frame and constitution: but it 
is not this real essence that distinguishes them into species; 
it is men, who, taking occasion from the qualities they find 
united m them, and wherem they observe often several in¬ 
dividuals to agree, range them into sorts, in order to their 
naming, for the convenience of comprehensive signs; under 
which individuals, according to their conformity to this or 
that abstract idea, come to be ranked as under ensigns; so 
that this is of the blue, that the red regiment; this is a man, 
that a di-ill; and in this, I think, consists the whole business 
of genus and species. 

TOL. u. P 
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37. I do not deny but nature, in tbe constant production 
of particular beings, makes them not always new and various, 
but very much alike and of kin one to another; but I think 
it nevertheless true, that the boundaries of the sjiecies, 
whereby men sort them, are made by men; since the essences 
of the species, distinguished by different names, are, as has 
been proved, of man’s making, and seldom adequate to the 
internal nature of the things they are taken from. So that 
we may truly say, such a manner of sorting of things is the 
workmanship of men. 

38. Each abstract Idea is an Esseme .—One thing I doubt 
not but will seem very strange in this doctrine, which is, 
that from what has been said it will follow, that each abstract 
idea with a name to it, makes a distinct species. But who 
can help it, if truth will have it so! For so it must remain 
tdl somebody can show us the species of things limited and 
distinguished by something else; and let us see that general 
terms sigmfy not our abstract ideas, but something different 
from them. I would fain know why a .shock and a hound 
are not as distinct species .as a .spauiel and an elephant. We 
have no other idea of the different essence of an elephant and 
a spaniel, than we have of the different essence of a shock 
and a hoimd; all the essential difference whereby we know 
and distinguish them one from another, consisting only in the 
different collection of simple ideas, to which we have given 
those different names, 

39. Genera and Species ae-e in order to naming .—How 
much the making of species and genera* is in order to 
general names, and how much general names are necessary, if 
not to the being, yet at least to the completing of a species, 
and making it pass for such, will appear, besides what has 
been said above concerning ice and water, in a very familiar 
example. A silent and a striking watch are but one species 
to those who have but one name for them; but he that has 
the name watch for one, and clock for the other, and distinct 
complex ideas to which those names belong, to him they are 
different species. It will be said perhaps, that tho inward 

* On the signification of these terras which occur so frequently in 
Locke, and m all writers on natural history, see the explanation of Dr. 
Pochard, in his “Eesearches into the Physical History of Mankind.” 
Voh I. p. 105 et seq.—En. 
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contrivance and constitution is different between these two, 
which the -watchmaker has a clear idea of. And yet it is 
pkm they are but one species to him, when he has but one 
name for them; for what is sufficient in the inward con¬ 
trivance to make a new species? There are some watches 
that si’s made with four wheels, others -with five; is this a 
.specific difference to the workman? Some have strings and 
physics, and others none; some have the balance loose, and 
others regulated by a spiral spring, and others by hogs’ 
bristles: are any or all of these enough to make a specific 
difference to the workman, that knows each of these and 
several other different contrivances in the internal consti¬ 
tutions of watches? It is certain each of these hath a real 
diftbreiico from the rest; but whether it be an csseutiaj, a 
specific difference or not, relates only to the complex idea to 
which the name watch is given: as long as they all agree in 
the idea which that name stands for, and that name does 
not .as a genorical name comprehend different species under 
it, they are not essentially nor specifically different. But if 
any one will make minuter divisions from differences that ho 
knows in the internal frame of watches, and to such precise 
complex ideas give names that shall prevail; they will then 
tic new species to them who have those ideas with names to 
them, .and can by those difl'erences distinguish watches into 
these several sorts, and then watch will be a generical name. 
But yet they would bo no distinct specic.s to men ignorant of 
clock-work and the inward contrivances of watches, who had 
no other idea but the outward shape and bulk, with the 
marking of the hours by the hand. For to them all those 
other names would bo but synonymous tcims for the same 
idea, and signify no more, nor no other thing but a watch. 
Just thus I think it is in natural things. Nobody-will doubt 
that the wheels or springs (if 1 may so say) within, are dif¬ 
ferent in a rational man and a changeling, no more than 
that there is a difference in the frame between a drill and a 
changeling. But whether one, or both the differences be 
essential or specifical, (s only to be kno-wn to us by their 
agreement or disagreement with tho complex idea that the 
name man stands for: for by that alone can it bo deter- 
mmed whether one or both, or neither of those be a man. 

40. Species of Artificial Things less confused than NeUuraL 

V Q 
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—From what has been before said, we may see the reason 
why, in the species of artificial things, there is generally less 
confusion and uncertainty than in natural. Because an arti¬ 
ficial thing being a production of man which the artificer 
designed, and therefore well knows the idea of, the name of 
it is supposed to stand for no other idea, nor to import any 
other essence than what is certainly to be known, and easy 
enough to be apprehended. For the idea or essence of the 
several sorts of artificial things consisting, for the most part, in 
nothing but the determinate figure of sensible parts; and some¬ 
times motion depending thereon, which the artificer fashions 
in matter, such as he finds for his turn; it is not beyond the* 
reach of our faculties to attain a certain idea thereof, and to 
settle the signification of the names whereby the species of 
artificial things are distinguished with less doubt, obscurity, 
and equivocation, than we can in things natural, whose dif¬ 
ferences and operations depend upon contrivances beyond tho 
reach of our discoveries. 

41. Artificial Things of distinct Species. —I must be ex¬ 
cused here if I think artificial things are of distinct species 
as well as natural: since I find they are as plainly and 
orderly ranked into sorts, by different abstract ideas, with 
general names annexed to them, as distinct one from another 
as those of natural substances. For why should vfk not think 
a watch and pistol as distinct species one from another, as a 
horse and a dog, they being expressed in our minds by distinct 
ide.as, and to others by distinct appellations? 

43. Substances alone have proper Names. —This is further 
to be observed concerning substances, that they alone of all 
our .several sorts of ideas have particular or proper names, 
v/hereby one only particular thing is signified. Because in 
simple ideas, modes, and relations, it seldom happens that men 
have occasion to mention often this or that particular when 
it is absent. Besides, the greatest part of mixed modes, being 
actions which perish in,their birth, are not capable of a lasting 
duration as substances, which are the actors; and wherein 
the simple ideas that make up the complex ideas designed by 
the name have a lasting union. 

13. Difficulty to treat of Words. —I must beg pardon of my 
reader for having dwelt so long upon this subject, and perhaps 
with some obscurity. But I desire it may be considered how 
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difficult it is to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
things, stripped of those specifical differences we give them: 
which things, if I name not, I say nothing; and if I do name 
them, I thereby rank them into some sort or other, and sug¬ 
gest to the mind the usual abstract idea of that species, and 
so cross my purpose. For to talk of a man, and to lay by, 
at the same time, the ordinary signification of the name man, 
which is our complex idea usually annexed to it, and bid the 
reader consider man as he is in himself, and as he is really 
distinguished from others in his internal constitution, or real 
essence, that is, by something he knows not what, looks like 
trifling; and, yet, thus one must do who would speak of the 
supposed real essences and species of things, as thought to be 
made by nature, if it be but only to make it understood that 
there is no such thing signified by the general names which 
substances are called by. But because it is difficult by 
known familiar names to do this, give me leave to endeavour 
by an example to make the different consideration the mind 
has of specific names and ideas a little more clear; and to 
show how the complex ideas of modes are referred sometimes 
to archetypes in the minds of other intelligent beings; or, 
which is the same, to the signification annexed by others to 
their received names; and sometimes to no archetypes at all. 
Give me leave also to show how the mind always refers its 
ideas of sub.stances, either to the substances themselves or to 
the signification of their names as to the archetypes; and 
also to make plain the nature of species or sorting of things,' 
as apprehended and made use of by us; and of the essences 
belonging to those species, which is perhaps of more moment 
to discover the extent and certainty of our knowledge than 
we at first imagine. 

44. Instances of mixed Mocks in kinneah and niouph .—Let 
us suppose Adam in the state of a grown man, with a good 
understanding, but in a strange country, with all things new 
and unknown about him, and no othjr faculties to attain the 
knowledge of them but what one of this age has now. He 
observes Lamech more melancholy than usual, and imagines 
it to be from a suspicion he has of his wife Adah, (whom he 
most ardently loved,) that she had too much kindness for 
another man. Adam discourses these his thoughts to Eve, 
and desires her to take care that Adah commit not folly i 
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and in these discourses with Eve he makes use of those two 
new words kinneah and niouph. In time, Adam’s mistake 
appeal's, for he finds Lamech’s trouble proceeded from having 
killed a man: but yet the two names kinneah and niouph, 
(the one standing for suspicion in a husband of his wife’s 
disloyalty to him, and the other for the act of committing 
disloyalty,) lost not their distinct significations. It is plain, 
then, that here were two distmct complex ideas of mixed 
modes with names to them, two distinct species of actions 
essentially different; I ask wherein consisted the essences of 
the.se two distinct species of actions 1 And it is plain it con¬ 
sisted in a precise combination of simple ideas, different in 
one from the other. I ask, whether the complex idea in 
Adam’s mind, which he called kinneah, were adequate or not ? 
And it is plain it was; for it being a combination of simple 
ideas, which he, without any regard to any archetype, without 
respect to anything as a pattern, voluntarily put together, 
abstracted, and gave the name kinneah to, to express in short 
to others, by that one sound, all the simple ideas contained 
and united in that complex one; it must necessarily follow 
that it was an adequate idea. His own choice having made 
that combination, it had all in it he intended it should, and 
so could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other archetype which it was supposed 
to represent. 

45. These words, kinneah and niouph, by degrees grew into 
common use, and then the case was somewhat altered. Adam’s 
children had the same faculties, and thereby the same power 
that he had, to make what complex ideas of mixed modes 
they pleased in their own minds; to abstract them, and 
make what sounds they pleased the signs of them; but the use 
of names being to make our ideas within us known to others, 
that cannot bq done, but when the same sign stands for the 
same idea in two who would communicate their thoughts and 
discourse together. Tl^pse, therefore, of Adam’s children, that 
found these two words, kinneah and niouph, in familiar use, 
could not take them for insignificant sounds, but must needs 
conclude they stood for something; for certain ideas, abstract 
ideas ; they being general names, which abstract ideas were 
the essences of the species distinguished by those names. I^ 
therefore, they would use these words as names of species 
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already established and agreed on, they were obliged to con¬ 
form the ideas in their minds, signified by these names, to the 
ideas that they stood for in other men’s minds, as to their 
patterns and archetypes; and then indeed their ideas of 
these complex modes were liable to he inadequate, as being 
very apt (especially those that consisted of combinations of 
many simple ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the ideas 
in other men’s minds, using the same names; though for 
this there bo usually a remedy at hand, which is to ask the 
meanmg of any word we understand not of him that uses it ; 
it being as impossible to know certainly what the words 
jealousy and adultery (which I think answer and f|isj) 
stand for in another man’s mind, with whom I would dis- 
com-se about them ; as it was impossible, in the beginning of 
language, to know what kinueah and niouph stood for in 
another man’s mind, without explication, they being voluntaiy 
signs in every one. 

46. InstamcB of Substances in Zahah .—Let us now also 
consider, after the same manner, the names of substances in 
their first application. One of Adam’s children, roving in 
the mountains, lights on a gUttering substance which pleases 
his eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon considera¬ 
tion of it, finds it to bo hard, to have a bright yellow colour, 
and an exceeding great weight. These perhaps, at first, are 
all the qualities he takes notice of in it; and abstracting 
this complex idea, consisting of a substance having that pecu¬ 
liar bright yellowness, and a weight very great in proportion 
to its bulk, he gives it the name zahab, to denominate and 
mark all substances that have these sensible qualities in 
them. It is evident now, that, in this case, Adam acts quite 
differently from what he did before in forming those ideas of 
mixed modes, to which he gave the names kinneah and 
niouph; for there he puts ideas together only by his own 
imagination, not taken from the existence of anything: and 
to them he gave names to denominate all things that should 
happen to agree to those his abstract ideas, without consi¬ 
dering whether any such thing did exist or not; the standard 
there was of his own making. But in the formmg his idea of 
this new substance, he takes the quite contrary course; hero 
he has a standard made by nature; and therefore, being to 
represent that to himself, by the idea he has of it, even when 
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it is absent, be puts in no simple idea into his complex one, 
but what he has the perception of from the thing itself. He 
takes care that his idea be conformable to this archetype, and 
intends the name should stand for an idea so conformable. 

47. This piece of matter, thus denominated zahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had seen before, 
nobody, I think, will deny to be a distinct species, and to 
have its peculiar essence, and that the name zahab is the 
mark of the species, and a name belonging to all things 
partaking in that essence. But here it is plain the e.ssence 
Adam made the name zahab stand for was nothing but a 
body hard, shining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inqui¬ 
sitive mind of man, not content with the knowledge of these, 
as I may say, superficial qualities, puts Adam on further 
examination of this matter. Ho therefore knocks and beats 
it with flints, to see what was discoverable in the inside ; he 
finds it yield to blows, but not easily separate into pieces; he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now ductility to 
be added to his former idea, and made part of the essence of 
the species that name zahab stands for 1 Further trials dis¬ 
cover fusibility and fixedness. Are not they also, by the same 
reason that any of the others were, to be put into the com¬ 
plex idea signified by the name zahab 1 If not, what reason 
will there be shown more for the one than the other ? If 
these must, then all the other properties, which any further 
trials shall discover m this matter, ought by the same reason 
to make a part of the ingredients of the complex idea which 
the name zahab stands for, and so bo the essence of the 
species marked by that name: which properties because 
they are endless, it is plain that the idea made after this 
fashion by this archetype will be always inadequate. 

48. Them Ideas imperfect, and therefore various ,—But this 
is not all; it would also follow that the names of substances 
would not only have (as m truth they have) but would also 
be supposed to have different significations, as used by differ¬ 
ent men, which would very much cumber the use of language. 
For if every distinct quality that were discovered in any 
matter by any one were supposed to make a necessary part 
of the complex idea sigmfied by the common name given to 
it, it must follow, that men must suppose the same word to 
signify different things in different men; since they cannot 
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doubt but different men may have discovered several qualities 
in substances of the same denomination, which others know 
nothing of. 

49. Therefore, to fix their Species, a real Essence is supposed. 
—To avoid this, therefore, they have supposed a real essence 
belonging to every species, from which these properties all 
flow, and would have their name of the species stand for that. 
But they not having any idea of that real essence in sub¬ 
stances, and their words signifying nothing but the ideas they 
have, that which is done by this attempt, is oidy to put the 
name or sound in the place and stead of the thing having 
that real essence, without knowing what the real essence is ; 
and this is that which men do when they speak of species of 
things, as supposing them made by nature, and distinguished 
by real essences. 

50. Which Supposition is of no Use. —For let us consider, 
when we affirm that all gold is fixed, either it means that 
fixedness is a part of the definition—part of the nominal 
essence the word gold stands for; and so this affirmation, 
all gold is fixed, contains nothing but the signification of the 
term gold. Or else it means, that fixedness, not being a 
part of the definition of the gold, is a property of that sub¬ 
stance itself; in which case it is plain that the word gold 
stands in the place of a substance, having the real essence 
of a species of things made by nature. In which way of 
substitution it has so confused and uncertain a signification, 
that, though this proposition—gold is fixed, be in that sense 
an affirmation of something real, yet it is a truth will always 
fail us in its particular application, and so is of no real use 
or certainty. For lot it be ever so true, that all gold—i. e., 
all that h^ the real essence of gold—is fixed, what serves 
this for, whilst we know not in this sense what is or is not 
gold! For if we know not the real essence of gold, it is 
impossible we should know what parcel of matwr has that 
essence, and so whether it be true gold or no. 

51. Conclusion. —To conclude: what liberty Adam had 
at first to make any complex ideas of mixed modes, by no 
other patterns but his own thoughts, the same have all men 
ever since had. And the same necessity of conforming his 
ideas of substances to things without him, as to archetypes 
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fully impose upon himself; the same are all men ever since 
imder too. The same liberty also that Adam had of affixing 
Any new name to any ideaj the same has any one still; (es¬ 
pecially the beginners of languages, if we can imagine any 
such;) but only with this difference, that, in places where 
men in society have already established a language amongst 
them, the significations of words are very warily, and spar¬ 
ingly to be altered: because men being furnished ah-eady 
with names for their ideas, and common use having appro¬ 
priated known names to certam ideas, an affected misappli¬ 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath 
new notions will perhaps venture sometimes on the coining 
of new terms to express them; but men think it a boldness, 
and it is uncertain whether common use will ever make 
them pass for current. But in communication with others, 
it is necessary that we conform the ideas we make the vulgar 
words of any language stand for to their known proper sig¬ 
nifications, (which I have explained at large already,) or else 
to make known that new signification we apply them to. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OP PARTICLES. 

1. Pa/rtideB connect Pa/rts or whole Sentences together .— 
Besides words, which axe names of ideas in the mind, there 
are a great many others that are made use of to signify tho 
connexion that the mind gives to ideas or propositions one 
with another. The mind, in communicating its thoughts 
to others, does not only need signs of the ideas it has then 
before it, but others also, to show or intimate some particu¬ 
lar action of its own, at that time, relating to those ideas. 
This it doffi several ways; as is, and is not, are the general 
marks, of too mind, affirming or denying. But besides affir¬ 
mation or negation, without which there is in words no truth 
or falsehood, the mind does, in declaring its sentiments to 
others, connect not only the parts of propositions, but whole 
sentences one to another, with their several relations and 
dependencies, to make a coherent discourse. 

2. In them consists the Art of Wdl-apeaMng. —The words 
whereby it signifies what connexion it gives to the several 
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affirmations and negations that it unites in one continued 
reasoning or narration, are generally called particles; and it 
is in the right use of these that more particularly consist 
the clearness and beauty of a good style. To think well, 
it is not enough that a man has ideas clear and distinct in 
his thoughts, nor that he observes the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of some of them; but he must think in train, and 
observe the dependence of his thoughts and reasonings upon, 
one another. And to express well such methodical and 
rational thoughts, he must have words to show what con¬ 
nexion, restriction, distinction, opposition, emphasis, <fcc., he 
pves to each respective part of his discourse. To mistake 
in any of these, is to puzzle instead of informing his hearer; 
and therefore it is that those words which are not truly by 
themselves the names of any ideas, are of such constant and 
indispensable use in language, and do much contribute to 
men’s well expressing themselves. 

3. They shew) what, Relation the Mind gives to its own 
Thoughts .—This part of grammar has been perhaps as much 
neglected as some others over-diligently cultivated. It is 
easy for men to write, one after another, of cases and gen¬ 
ders, moods and tenses, gerunds and supines: in these and 
the like there has been great dili^nce used: and particles 
themselves, in some languages, have been, with great show 
of exactness, ranked into their several orders. But though 
prepositions and conjunctions, iic., are names well known 
in grammar, and the particles contained under them care¬ 
fully ranked into their distinct subdivisions; yet he who 
would show the right use of particles, and what significancy 
and force they have, must take a little more pains, enter 
into his own thoughts, and observe nicely the several pos¬ 
tures of his mind in discoursing. 

4. Neither is it enough for the explaining of these words, 
to render them, as is usual in dictionaries, by words of another 
tongue which come nearest to their signification: for what 
IS meant by them is commonly as hard to be understood in 
one as another languge. They are all marks of some action 
or intimation of the mind; and therefore to understand them 
rightly, the several views, postures, stands, turns, limitations, 
and exceptions, and several other thoughts of the mind, for 
■which we have either none or very deficient names, are dili- 
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gently to be studied. Of these there is a great variety, 
much exceeding the number of particles that most languages 
have to express them by; and therefore it is not to be won¬ 
dered that most of these particles have divers and sometimes 
almost opposite significations. Tn the Hebrew tongue there 
is a particle consisting of but one single letter, of which there 
are reckoned up, as I remember, seventy, I am sure above 
fifty, several significations. 

5. Imtance in But .—But is a particle, none more familiar 
in our language; and he that says it is a discretivo conjunc¬ 
tion, and that it answers to sed Latin, or imis in French, 
thinks he has sufficiently explained it. But it seems to me 
to intimate several relations the mind gives to the several 
propositions or parts of them, which it joins by this mono¬ 
syllable. 

First, “But to say no more:’’ here it intimates a stop 
of tho mind in the course it was going, before it came quite 
to the end of it. 

Secondly, “ I saw but two plants;” here it shows that tho 
mind limits the sense to what is expressed, with a negation 
of all other. 

Thirdly, “ Yon pray; but it is not that God would bring 
you to the true religion?’ 

Fourthly, “ But that he would confii-m you in your own.” 
The first of these biits intimates a supposition in the mind 
of something otherwise than it should be; the latter shows 
that the mind makes a direct opposition between that and 
what goes before it. 

Fifthly, “ All animals have sense, but a dog is an animal 
hero it signifies little more but that tho latter proposition is 
joined to the former, as the minor of a syllogism. 

6. This Matter but lightly tmclied here ,—To these, I doubt 
not, might be added a great many other significations of this 
particle, if it were my business to examine it m its full lati¬ 
tude, and consider it in all the places it is to be found; 
which if one should do* I doubt whether in all those manners 
it 13 made use of, it would deserve the title of discretive, 
which grammarians give to it. But I intend not here a full 
explication of this sort of signs. The instances I have given 
in this one may give occasion to reflect on their use and force 
in language, and lead us into the contemplation of several 
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actions of our minds in discoursing, which it has found a way 
to intimate to others by these particles; some whereof con¬ 
stantly,_and others in certain constructions, have the sense of 
a whole sentence contained in them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE TERMS. 

1. Ahstrctct Terms not predicable one of another, and why .— 
The ordinary words of language and our common use of 
them, would have given us light into the nature of our ideas, 
if they had been but considered with attention. The mind, 
as has been shown, has a power to abstract its ideas, and so 
they become essences, general essences, whereby the sorts of 
things are distinguished. Now each abstract idea being dis¬ 
tinct, so that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
mind will by its intuitive knowledge perceive their difference, 
and therefore in propositions no two whole ideas can ever be 
aflSrmed one of another. This we see in the common use of 
language, which permits not any two abstract words or 
names of abstract ideas to be afSrmed one of another. For 
how near of km soever they may seem to be, and how 
certain soever it is that man is an animal, or rational, 
or white, yet every one at first hearing perceives the 
falsehood of those propositions: humanity is animality, 
or rationality, or whiteness; and this is as evident as any 
of the most allowed maxims. All our affirmations then 
are only in concrete, which is the affirming, not one ab¬ 
stract idea to bo another, but one abstract idea to bo 
joined to another, which abstract ideas, in substances, may 
be of any sort; in all the rest are little else but of relations; 
and in substances the most frequent aro of powers: v. g., “ a 
man is white,” signifies that the thing that has the essence 
ot a man has also in it the essence of whiteness, which is 
nothing but a power to produce the. idea of whiteness in ono 
whose eyes can discover ordinary objects: or, “a man is 
rational,” sigmfics that the same thing that hath the essence 
ot a man hath also in it the essence of rationality, i. e., a 
power of reasoning. 
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3. They show the Difference of owr Ideas .—This distinction 
of names shows us also the difference of onr ideas: for if we 
observe them, we shall find that our simple ideas have all 
abstract as well as concrete names; the one whereof is 
(to speak the language of grammarians) a substantive, the 
other an adjective; as whiteness, white, sweetness, sweet. 
The like also holds in our ideas of modes and relations, as, 
justice, just, eijuality, equal; only with this difference, that 
some of the concrete uapies of relations amongst men chiefly 
are substantives; as, paternitas, pater; whereof it wore e.isy 
to render a reason; but as to our ideas of substances, we 
have very few or no abstract names at all. For though the 
schools have introduced aniinalitas, humanitas, corponcta.s, 
and some others; yet they hold no proportion with that 
infinite number of names of substances, to which they never 
were ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abstract 
ones: and those few that the schools forged and put into the 
mouths of their scholars could never yet get admittance into 
common use, or obtain the license of public approbation. 
Which seems to me at least to intimate the confession of all 
mankind, that they have no ideas of the real essences of 
substances, since they have not names for such ideas: which 
no doubt they would have had, had not their consciousness 
to themselves of their ignorance of them kept them from so 
idle an attempt. And therefore though they had iilcas 
enough to distinguish gold from a stone, and metal from 
wood, yet they but timorously ventured on such tei-ms, as 
aunetas and saxietas, metallictas and ligniotas, or the like 
names, which should pretend to signify the real essences of 
those substances whereof they knew they had no ideas. And 
indeed it was only the doctrine of substantial forms, and the 
confidence of mistaken pretenders to a knowledge that they 
had not, which first coined and then introduced animalitas 
and humanitas, and the like, which yet went very little 
further than their oivn schools, and could never get to be 
current amongst understanding men. Indeed, humanitas 
was a word in familiar use amongst the Romans, but in a far 
different sense, and stood not for the abstract essence of any 
substance; but was the abstracted name of a mode, and its 
concrete humanus, not homo. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE IMPERFECTION OP WORDS. 

I. Words are used for recording and cominunicathtg mvr 
Thougids. — From what has been said in the foregoing chap¬ 
ters, it IS easy to perceive what imperfection there is in lan¬ 
guage, and how the very nature of words makes it almost 
unavoidable for many of them to be doubtful and uncertain 
in their sigiiific.ations. To examine the perfection or imper¬ 
fection of words, it is necessary first to consider their ase and 
end; for as they are more or less fitted to attain that, so they 
are more or less perfect. \Vc have, in the former part of this 
discourse often, upon occasion, mentioned a double use of 
words. 

First, One for the recording of our own thoughts. 

Secondly, The other for the communicating of our thou"hts 
to others. 

2 Any Words luill serve for recording.—M to the first of 
these, for the recording our own thoughts for the help of our 
own memories, whereby, as it weie, we talk to ourselves 
any words will serve the turn. For since sound.s are volun¬ 
tary and indifferent signs of any ideas, a man m.ay use what 
words he pleases to signify his own ideas to liimself: and 
there will be no imperfection in them, if ho constantly use 
the same sign for the same idea; for then he cannot fail of 
hanng his meaning undei-stood, wherein consists the right 
use .and jierlectioii of language 

3 Communication by Words civil or philosophical —Se¬ 
condly, As to cominunication of words, that too has a 
double use. 

I. Civil. 

II. Philosophical. 

First, By their civil use, I mean siith a communication of 
thoughts and ideas by words, as may serve for the upholding 
common conversation and commerce about the ordinary 
affairs and conveniences of civil life, in the societies of men 
one amongst another. 

Secondly, By the philosophical use of words, I mean such 
a use of them as may serve to convey the precise notions of 
things, and to express in general propositions certain and 
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undoubted truths, which the mind may rest upon and be 
satisfied with in its search after true knowledge. These two 
uses are veiy distinct: and a great deal less exactness will 
serve in the one than in the other, as we shall see in what 
follows. 

4. Tlie Imperfeclim of Words is the Dmihtfuhwss of their 
Signification. —The chief end of language in communication 
being to be understood, words serve not well for that end, 
neither in civil nor philosophical discourse, when any word 
does not excite in the hearer the same idea which it stands 
for in the mind of the speaker. Now, since sounds have no 
natural connexion with our ideas, but have all their significa¬ 
tion from the arbitrary imposition of men, the doubtfulness 
and uncertainty of then- signification, which is the imperfec¬ 
tion we here are speaking of, has its cause more in the ideas 
they stand for than in any incapacity there is in one sound 
more than in another to signify any idea: for in that regard 
they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes doubtfulness and uncertainty in the 
signification of some more than other words, is the difference 
of ideas they stand for. 

5. Causes of their Imperfection. —Words having naturally 
no signification, the idea which each stands for must be 
learned and retained by those who would exchange thoughts 
and hold intelligible discourse with others in any language. 
But this is the hardest to bo done where. 

First, The ideas they stand for arc very complex, and made 
up of a great number of ideas put together. 

Secondly, Where the ideas they stand for have no certain 
connexion in nature, and so no settled standard anywhere in 
nature existing, to rectify and adjust them by. 

Thirdly, When the signification of the word is referred to a 
stand^^d, which standard is not easy to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the signification of the word and the real 
essence of the thing are not exactly the same. 

These are difficulties* that attend the signification of several 
words that are intelligible. Those which are not intelligible 
at all, such as names standing for any simple ideas which 
another has not organs or faculties to attain; as the names of 
colours to a blind man, or sounds to a deaf man; need not 
here be mentioned. 
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In all these cases wo shall find an imperfection in words, 
which I shall more at large e.'cplain m their particular appli¬ 
cation to our several sorts of ideas : for if wc examine them, 
we shall find that the names of mixed modes are most liable 
to doubtfulness and imperfection, for the two first of these 
reasons ; and the names of substances chiefly for the two 
latter. 

6. The Names of mixed Modes douhtfal. First, Because the 
Ideas they stand for are so complex. —Pirst, The names of 
mixed modes are many of them liable to great uncertainty 
and obscurity m their signification. 

I. Because of that great composition these complex ideas 
are often made up of. To make words serviceable to the end 
of communication it is necessary, as has been said, that they 
excite in the hearer exactly the same idea they stand for in 
the mind of the speaker. Without this, men fill one another’s 
heads with noise and sounds, but convey not thereby their 
thoughts, and lay not before one another them ideas, which is 
the end of discourse and language. But when a word stands 
for a very complex idea that is compounded and decom¬ 
pounded, it is not easy for men to form and retain that idea 
so exactly, as to make the name in common use stand for the 
same precise idea, without any the least variation. Hence it 
comes to pass that men's names of very compound ideas, such 
as for the most part are moral words, have seldom in two 
dififerent men the same precise signification; since one man’s 
complex idea seldom agrees with another’s, and often diflfers 
fi'om his own—from that which ho had yesterday, or will 
have to-morrow. 

7. Secondly, became they have no Standards .—Because the 
names of mixed modes for the most part want standards 
in nature whereby men may rectify and adjust their signifi¬ 
cations ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. They 
are assemblages of ideas put together at the pleasure of the 
mind, pursuing its own ends of discourse, and suited to its 
own notions, whereby it designs not tb copy anything really 
existing, but to denominate and rank things as they come to 
agree with those archetypes or forms it has made.* He that 

* “The words genius and taste are, like the words beauty and virtue, 
mere terms of general approbation, which men apply to whatever they 
approve, without annexing any specific ideas to them. They are, theie- 

vot. II. G 
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first brought the word sham, or wheedle, or banter, in use, 
put together as he thought lit those ideas he made it stand 
for; and as it is with any new names of modes that are now 
brought into any language, so it was with the old ones when 
they were first made use of. Names, therefore, that stand 
for collections of ideas which the mind makes at pleasure 
must needs be of doubtful signification, when such collections 
are nowhere to be found constantly united in nature, nor any 
patterns to be shown whereby men may adjust them. What 
the word murder, or sacrilege, &c., signifies can never be 
known from things themselves ; there be many of the parts 
of those complex ideas which are not visible in the action 
itself; the intention of the mind, or the relation of holy 
things, which make a part of murder or sacrilege, have no 
necessary connexion with the outward and visible action of 
him that commits either; and the pulling the trigger of 
the gun with which the murder is committed, and is all the 
action that perhaps is visible, has no natural connexion with 
those other ideas that make up the complex one named 
murder. They have their union and combination only from 
the understanding, which unites them under one name : but 
uniting them without any rule or pattern, it cannot be but 
that the signification of the name that stands for such volun¬ 
tary collections should be often various in the minds of differ¬ 
ent men, who have scarce any standing rule to regulate them¬ 
selves and their notions by, in such arbitrary ideas. 

8. Propriety not a sv^ici&nt Remedy .—It is true, common 
use (that is, the rule of propriety) may be supposed here to 
afford some aid, to settle the signification of language ; and it 
cannot be denied but that in some measure it does. Common 
use regulates the meaning of words pretty well for common 
conversation; but nobody having an authority to establish 
the precise signification of words, nor determined to what 
ideas any one shall annex them, common use is not suflScient 

fore, as often employed to signify extravagant novelty as genuine merit; 
and it is only time that arrests the abuse. Punty, simplicity, grace, and 
elegance, are, as well as beauty, qualities that are always equally admired, 
because the words by which they are expressed are terms of approbation. 
But, nevertheless, these terms are entirely under the influence of fashion; 
and are applied to every novelty of style or manner, to which accident or 
caprice gives a momentary curreniy.” (Payne Knight, Analytical Inq. 
into the Prin. of Taat^ p. Ill, c. xii. § 5 .)—Er 
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to adjust them to philosophical discourses; there being scarce 
any name of any very complex idea (to say nothmg of others) 
which in common use has not a great latitude, and which, 
keeping within the bounds of propriety, may not bo made the 
sign of far different ideas. Besides, the rule and measure of 
propriety itself being nowhere established, it is often matter 
of dispute, whether this or that way of using a word bo pro¬ 
priety of speech or no. From all which it is evident, that 
the names of such kind of very complex ideas are naturally 
liable to this imperfection, to be of doubtful and unccitain 
signification ; and even in men that have a miud to under¬ 
stand one another, do not always stand for the same idea in 
speaker and hearer. Though the names glory and gratitude 
be the same in every man’s mouth through a whole country, 
yet the complex collective idea which every one thinks on or 
intends by that name, is apparently very different in men 
using the same language. 

9. The way of learning tltese Names contributes also to tltdr 
Do^ihtfvlness .—The way also wherein the names of mixed 
modes are ordinarily learned, does not a little contribute to 
the doubtfulness of their signification. For if we will observe 
how children learn languages, wo shall find that, to make 
them understand what the names of simple ideas or sub¬ 
stances stand for, people ordinarily show them the thing 
whereof they would have them have the idea; and then 
repeat to them the name that stands for it; as, white, sweet, 
milk, sugar, cat, dog. But as for mixed modes—especially 
the most material of them, moral words—the sounds are 
usually learned first; and then, to know what complex ideas 
they stand for, they are either beholden to the expheation of 
others, or (which happens for the most part) are left to their 
own observation and industry; which being little laid out in 
the seai-ch of the true and precise meaning of names, these 
moral words are in most men’s mouths little more than bare 
sounds; or when they have any, it is for the most part but a 
very loose and undetermined, and, consequently, obscure and 
confused signification. And even those themselves who have 
with more attention settled theii’ notions, do yet hardly avoid 
the inconvenience to have them stand for complex ideas 
different from those which other, even intelligent and stu¬ 
dious men, make them the signs o£ Where shall one find 

a 2 
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any, either controveiaial debate, or familiar discourse, con¬ 
cerning honour, faith, grace, religion, church, (fee., wherein it 
is not e<isy to observe the difierent notions men have of 
them? which is nothing but this, that they are not agreed 
in the signification of those words, nor have m their minds 
the same complex ideas which they make them stand for, and 
and so all the contests that follow thereupon are only about 
the meaning of a sound : and hence we see, that, m the inter¬ 
pretation of laws, whether divine or human, there is no end ; 
coimnonts beget comments, and explications make new 
matter for explications; and of limiting, distinguishing, vary¬ 
ing the signification of these moral words there is no end. 
These ideas of men’s making are, by men still having the 
same power, multiplied in infinitum. Many a man who was 
pretty well satisfied of the meaning of a text of Scripture, or 
clause in the code, at first reading, has, by consulting com¬ 
mentators, quite lost the sense of it, and by these elucidations 
given rise or increase to his doubts, and drawn obscurity 
iqion the place. I say not this that I thinir commentaiies 
needless; but to show how uncertain the names of mixed 
modes naturally are, even in the mouths of those who had 
both the intention and the faculty of speaking as clearly as 
language was capable to express them thoughts. 

10. I{ence unavoidable Obsmrity in ancient Authors. _ 

\Vliat obscurity this has unavoidably brought upon the 
writings of men who have lived in remote ages and different 
countries it will be needless to take notice; since the nume¬ 
rous volumes of learned men employing their thoughts that 
way are proofs more than enough to show what attention, 
study, sagacity, and reasoning are requii’ed to find out 
the true meaning of ancient authors. But there being no 
writings* we have any great concernment to be very 
solicitous about the meamng of, but those that contain 
cither truths we are required to believe, or laws wo are 
to obey, and draw iqponvenieuces on us when wo mistake 
or transgress, we may be less anxious about the sense 
of other authors; who, writing but their own opinions, 
we are under no greater necessity to know them, than they 
to know ours. Our good or evil depending not on their 
decrees, we may safely be ignorant of their notions; and 
therefore in the reading of them, if they do not use their 
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words with a due clearness and perspicuity, we may lay 
them aside, and without any injury done them, resolve thus 
with ourselves, 

“Si non vis intelligi, debea negligi “ 

11. Names of Substances of dovhtfal Sijnif cation .—If the 
•signification gi the names of mixed modes be uncertain, be¬ 
cause there be no real standards existing in nature to which 
those ideas are referred, and by which they may be adjusted, 
the names of substances are of a doubtful signification for a 
contrary reason, viz, because the ideas they stand for are 
supposed conformable to the reality of things, and are re¬ 
ferred to as standards made by Nature. In our ideas of sub¬ 
stances we have not the liberty, as in mixed modes, to frame 
what combinations we think fit, to be the charactcristical 
notes to rank and denominate things by. In these we must 
follow Nature, suit our complex ideas to real existences, and 
regulate the signification of their names by the things them¬ 
selves, if we will have our names to be signs of them, and 
stand for them. Here, it is true, we have patterns to 
follow, but patterns that will make tho .signification of 
their names very uncertain; for names mu.st be of a very 
unsteady and various meaning, if tho ideas they stand for 
be referred to .standards without us, that either cannot be 
known at all, or can be known but impelioctly and un¬ 
certainly. 

12. Names of Substances referred, 1. To real Essences that . 
cannot be known .—The names of substances have, as has 
been shown, a double reference in their ordinary use. 

First, Sometimes they are made to stand for, and so their 
signification is supposed to agree to, tho real constitution of 
things, from which all their properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this ical constitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) essence, being utterly unknown to us, any sound 
that is put to stand for it must be very uncertain in its 
application; and it will bo impossublp to know what things 
are or ought to be called a horse, or antimony, when those 
words are put for real e.ssences that we have no ideas of at 
all. And therefore in this supposition, tho names of sub¬ 
stances being referred to standards that cannot be known, 
their significations can never be adjusted and established by 
those standards. 
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13. Secondly, To co-exisling Qualities, which are hmon hut 
imperfectly. —SMondly, The simple ideas that are found to 
co-exist in substances being that which their names imme¬ 
diately signify, these, as united in the several sorts of things, 
are the proper standards to which their names are referred, 
and by which their significations may be best rectified; but 
neither will these archetypes so well servo to this purpose 
as to leave these names without very various and uncertain 
significations; because these simple ideas that co-cxist and 
are united in the same subject being very numerous, and 
having all an equal right to go into the complex specific idea 
which the specific name is to stand for, men, though they 
propose to themselves the very same subject to consider, yet 
frame very different ideas about it; and so the name they 
use for it unavoidably comes to have, in several men, very 
ditferent significations. The simple qualities which make up 
the complex ideas being most of them powers in relation to 
changes which they are apt to make in or receive from other 
bodies, are almost infinite. He that shall but observe what 
a great variety of alterations any one of the baser metals is 
•apt to receive from the difierent application only of lire, and 
how much a gi-cater number of changes any of them will 
receive in the hands of a chymist, by the application of 
other bodies, will not think it strange that T count the pro¬ 
perties of any sort of bodies not easy to bo collected and 
completely known by the ways of inquiry which our faculties 
are capable of. They being therefore at least so many, that 
no man can know the precise and definite number, they aro 
difierently discovered by different men, according to their 
various skill, attention, and ways of handling; who therefore 
cannot choose but have different ideas of the same substance, 
and therefore make the signification of its common name 
very various and uncertain. 1 or the complex ideas of sub¬ 
stances being made up of such simple ones as are supposed 
to co-exist in nature, every one has a right to put into his 
complex idea those qualities ho has found to be united to¬ 
gether. For though in the substance of gold one satisfies 
himself with colour and weight, yet another thinks solubility 
in aq. regia as necessary to be joined with that colour in his 
idea of gold, as anyone does its fusibility; solubility in 
aq. regia being a quality as constantly joined with its colour 
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and weight as fusibility or any other; others put into it 
ductility or fixedness, &c., as they have been taught by 
tradition or experience. Who of all these has established 
the right signification of the word, gold! or who shall be 
the judge to determine! Each has his standard in nature, 
which he appeals to, and with reason thinks he has the same 
right to put into his complex idea signified by the word gold, 
those qualities, which, upon trial, he has found united; as 
another who has 'not so well examined has to leave them 
out; or a third, who has made other trials, has to put in 
others. For the union in nature of these qualities being the 
true ground of thoir union m one complex idea, who can say 
one of them has more reason to be put in or left out than 
another! From heuce it will unavoidably follow, that the 
complex ideas of substances m men using the same names 
for them, will be very vai'ious, and so the significations of 
those names very uncertain. 

14 ThmUn, To co-existing Qualities whkh arelcnownhut 
imperfectly. —Besides, there is scarce any particular thing 
existing, which, in some of its simple ideas, does not com-< 
municate with a greater, and in others a less number of par¬ 
ticular beings: who shall determine in this case which are 
those that are to make up the precise collection that is to be 
signified by the specific name? or can with any just authority 
prescribe which obvious or common qualities are to be left 
out, or which more secret or more p.irticular are to be put 
into the signification of the name of any substance! _ All 
which together seldom or uevei fail to produce that various 
anil doubtful signific.ation in the names of substances which 
causes such uncertainty, disputes, or mistakes, when we come 
to a philosophical use of them. 

15. With this Imperfection—they may serve for civil, but 
not well for philosophical Use .—It is true, as to civil and com¬ 
mon conversation, the general names of substances, reflated 
in their ordinaiy signification by sopie obvious qualities, (as 
by the shape and figure in things of known seminal propa- 
^tion, and in other substances, lor the most part by colour, 
joined with some other sensible qualities,) do well enough to 
design the things men would be undemtood to speak of: and 
HO they usually conceive well enough the substances meant 
by the word gold or apple, to distinguish the one from the 
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other. But in philosophical inquiries and debates, where 
general truths are to be established, and consequences drawn 
from positions laid down, there the precise signification of 
the names of substances will be found not only not to be well 
established, but also very hard to be so. For example: he 
that shall make malleableiiess or a certain degree ot fixed¬ 
ness a part of his complex idea of gold, may make propo¬ 
sitions concerning gold, and draw consequences from them 
that will truly and clearly follow from gold, taken in such 
a signification; but yet such as another man can never bo 
forced to admit, nor be convinced of their truth, who makes 
not malleablcness or the same degree of fixedness part of 
that complex idea that the name gold, m his use of it, stands 
for. 

16. Instance, Liquor .—This is a natural and almost un¬ 
avoidable imperfection in almost all the names of substances 
in all Languages whatsoever, which men will easily find 
when, once passing from confused or loose notions, they 
come to more strict and close inquiries. For then they will 
be convinced how doubtful and obscure those words are iu 
their signification which in oribnary use appeared very clear 
and determined. I was once m a meeting of very learned 
and ingenious physicians, where by chance there arose a 
question, whether .any liquor passed through the filaments 
of the nerves The debate having been managed a good 
while by variety of arguments on both sides, 1 (who had 
been used to suspect that the greatest part ot disputes were 
more* about the signification of words than a real difference 
in the conception of things) desired, that, before they wont 
any further on in this dispute, they would first examine and 
* establish amongst them, what the word liquor signified. 
They at first were a little surprised at the proposal, and had 
they been persons less ingenious, they might perhaps have 
taken it for a very frivolous or extravagant one; since there 
was no one there that thought not himself to understand very 
perfectly what the word liquor stood for, which I think, too, 
none of the most perplexed names of substances. However, 
they were pleased to comply with my motion j and upon 
examination found that the signification of that word was not 
so settled or certain as they had all imagined j but that each 
of them made it a sign of a different complex idea. This 
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made them perceive that the main of their dispute was 
about the signification of that term; and that they differed, 
very little in their opinions concerning some fluid and subtle 
matter, passing through the conduits of the nerves; though 
it was not so easy to agree whether it was to be called liquor 
or no—a thing, which, when considered, they thought it not 
worth the contending about.* 

17. Instance, Gold .—How much this is the case in the 
greatest part of disputes that men are engaged so hotly in, 
I shall perhaps have an occasion in another place to take 
notice. Let us only here consider a little more exactly the 
fore-mentioned instance of the word gold, and we shall see 
how hard it is precisely to determine its signification. I 
think all agi-ee to make it stand for a body of a certain yel¬ 
low shining colour; which being the idea to which children, 
have annexed that name, the shining yellow part of a pea¬ 
cock’s tail is properly to them gold. Others finding fusi¬ 
bility joined with that yellow colour in certain papc^ of 
matter, make of that combination a complex idea, to which 
they give the name gold, to denote a sort of substances; and 
so exclude from being gold all such yellow shining bodies 
as by fire will be reduced to ashes; and admit to be of that 

*Tlie controversy here alluiled to still remains unsettled, the hypo- 
the.ses of physiologists on the suliject being m fact as numerous .as ever. 
Blumenbach represents the present state of opinion among scientific 
men; and fiom hia account the reader will probably infer that the dispute 
is likely to be co-lasting with physiology itself Speaking of the nature of 
the nerves, heobseives —“Most opinions on this subject may be divided 
into two classes the one regards the actions of the nervous system aa 
consisting in an oscdlatory motion; the other absenbes it to the motion 
of a certain fluid, whose nature is a matter of dispute, by some called 
animal spirits, and supposed to run in vessels, by others conceived to 
be a matter analogous to fire, to light, to a peculiar lether, to oxygen, 
to electricity, or to magnetism, &c. Although I would by no means 
assent to either *of these opinions, I may be allowed to observe, that 
most arguments brought by one party against the hypothesis of the other, 
must necessarily be made m proportion to the subUety either of the os¬ 
cillations (if any such exist) of the nerves, or to that of the nervous 
fluid. These two hypotheses may perhaps bo united, by^ supposing a 
nervous fluid, thrown into oscillatory vibrations by the action of stimu¬ 
lants The analogy between the .stiucture of the biain and some secret¬ 
ing organs favours tho belief of the existence of a nervous fiurd. But 
tubes and canals are evidently no more requisite for its conveyance than 
they are requisite m bibulous paper, or any other material employed for 
filtfnng.” (Physiology, § 222, et seq )—Ed. 
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species, or to be comprehended under that name gold, onl 7 
such substances as, having that shining yellow colour, will 
by fire be reduced to fusion and not to ashes. Another, by 
the same reason, adds the weight, which, being a quality as 
straightly joined with that coloim as its fusibility, he thinks 
has the same reason to be joined in its idea, and to be sig¬ 
nified by its name; and therefore the other made up of body, 
of such a colour and fusibility, to bo imperfect; and so on 
of all the rest: wherein no one can show a reason why some 
of the inseparable qualities that are always united in nature 
should be put into the nominal e.ssenco, and others left out; 
or why the word gold signifying that sort of body the ring 
on his finger is made of should determine that sort rather 
by its colour, weight, and fusibility, than by its colour. 
Weight, and solubility in aq. regia: since the dissolving it 
by that liquor is as inseparable from it as the fusion by fire; 
and they are both of them nothmg but the relation which 
that substance has to two other bodies, which have a power 
to operate differently upon it. For by what right is it that 
fusibility comes to be a part of the essence signified by the 
•word gold, and solubility but a property of itl or why is 
its colour part of the essence, and its mallcableness but a 
property 1 That which I mean is this, that these being all 
but properties, depending on its real constitution, and nothing 
but powers, either active or passive, in reference to other 
bodies, no one has authority to determine the signification 
of the word gold (as referred to such a body existing in 
nature) more to one collection of ideas to be found in that 
body than to another; whereby the signification of that 
name must unavoidably be very uncertain; since, as has been 
said,' several people observe several properties in the same 
substance, and I think I may say nobody at all. And there¬ 
fore we have but very imperfect descriptions of things, and 
words have very uncertain significations. 

18. The Names of ^Tnple Ideas the least dmihtful .—From 
what has been said, it is easy to observe what has been 
before remarked, viz., that the names of simple ideas are, 
of all others, the least liable to mistakes, and that for these 
reasons: First, Because the ideas they stand for being each 
but one single perception are much easier got, and mflre 
clearly retained than the more complex ones, and therefore 
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are not liable to the uncertainty which usually attends those 
compounded ones of substances and mixed modes, in which 
the precise number of simple ideas 'that make them up are 
not easily agreed, and so readily kept in the mind; and 
Secondly, Because they are never referred to any other 
essence, but barely that perception they immediately signify: 
which reference is that which renders the signification of the 
names of substances naturally so perplexed, and gives occa¬ 
sion to so many disputes. Men that do not perversely use 
their words, or on purpose set themselves to cavil, seldom 
mistake in any language which they are acquainted with, 
the use and signification of the names of simple ideas. White 
and bweet, yellow and bitter, carry a very obvious meaning 
with them, which every one precisely comprehends, or easily 
perceives he is ignorant of, and seeks to be informed; but 
what precise collection of simple ideas modesty or frugality 
stand' for in another’s use is not so certainly known, and 
however we are apt to think we well enough know what is 
m*cant by gold or iron; yet the precise complex idea others 
make them the signs of, is not so certain, and I behove it is 
very seldom that, in speaker and hearer, they stand for exactly 
the same collection; which must needs produce mistakes 
and disputes -when they are made use of in discourses, 
wherein men have to do with universal propositions, and 
would settle in their minds universal truths, and consider 
the consequences that follow from them. 

19. And next to them, simple Modes. —By the same rule, ' 
the names of simple modes are, next to those of simple ideas, 
least liable to doubt and uncertainty, especially those of 
figure and number, of which men have so clear and distinct 
ideas. Who ever that had a mind to understand them mis¬ 
took the ordinary meaning of seven, or a triangle 1 and in 
general the least compounded ideas in every kind have the 
least dubious names. 

20. The smst doubtful are the Nam^ of very compounded 
mixed Modes and Sulstances. —Mixed modes, therefore, that are 
made up but of a few and obvious simple ideas, have usually 
names of no very imcertain signification. But the names of 
mixed modes, which comprehend a great number of simple 
ideas, are commonly of a very doubtful and undetermined 
meaning, as has been shown. The names of substances being 
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annexed to ideas that are neither the real essences nor exact 
representations of the patterns they are referred to, are liable 
to yet greater imperfection and uncertainty, e^ecially when 
we come to a philosophical nse of them. 

21. Why this Imperfection charged upon Words .—The great 
disorder that happens in our names of substances proceeding, 
for the most part, from our want of knowledge and inability 
to penetrate into their real constitutions, it may probably be 
wondered why I charge this as an imperfection rather upon 
our words than understandings. This exception has so 
much appearance of justice, that I think myself obliged to 
give a reason why I have fallowed this method. I must 
confess, then, that, when I firet began this discourse of the 
understanding, and a good while after, I had not the least 
thought that any consideration of words was at all necessary 
to it; but when, having passed over the original and composition 
of our ideas, I began to examine the extent and certainty of 
our knowledge, I found it had so near a connexion with 
words, that, unless their force and manner of signification 
were fiiist well observed, there could be very little said clearly 
and pertinently concerning knowledge, which being conver¬ 
sant about truth, had constantly to do with propositions; 
and though it terminated in things, yet it was for the most 
jiart so much by the intervention of words, that they seemed 
scarce separable from our general knowledge; at least they 
interpose themselves so much between our understandings 
and the truth which it would contemplate and apprehend, 
that, like the medium through which visible objects p.ass, 
their obscurity and disorder do not seldom cast a mist before 
our eyes, and impose upon our understandings. If we con¬ 
sider, in the fallacies men put upon themselves as well a.s 
others, and the mistakes in men’s disputes and notions, how 
great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain and mis¬ 
taken significations, wo shall have reason to think this no 
small obstacle in the^wayto knowledge; which I conclude 
we are the more carefully to be warned of, because it has 
been so far from being taken notice of as an inconvenience, 
that the arts of improving it have been made the business of 
men’s study, and obtained the reputation of learning and 
subtilty, as we shall see in the following chapter. But I am 
apt to imagine, that, were the imperfections of language, as 
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the instrument of knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a 
great many of the controversies that make such a noise in the 
world, would of themselves cease; and the way to knowledge, 
and perhaps peace too, he a great deal opener thanit does. 

22. This should teach us Moderation, in imposing our own 
Sense of old Authors .—Sure I am that the signification ot 
words in all languages depending very much on the thoughts, 
notions, and ideas of him that uses them, must unavoidably 
he of great uncertainty to men of the same language and 
country. This is so evident in the Greek authors, that ho 
that shall peruse their writings will find in almost every one of 
them a distinct language, though the same words. But when 
to this natm'al difficulty in every country there shall be added 
dififerent countries and remote ages, wherein the speakers and 
writers had very different notions, tempers, customs, ornaments, 
and figures of speech, <fcc., every one of which influenced the 
signification of their words then, though to us now they are 
lost and unknown; it would become us to be charitable one 
to another in our interpretations or misunderstanding of 
those ancient writings; which, though of great concernment 
to be understood, are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of 
speech, which (if we except the names of simple ideas, and 
some very obvious things) is not capable, without a constant 
defining the terms, of conveying the sense and intention of 
the speaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty 
to the hearer. And in discourses of religion, law, and 
morality, as they are matters of the highest concernment, so 
there will be the greatest difficulty. 

23. The volumes of interpreters and commentators on the 
Old and New Testament are but too manifest proofs of this. 
Though everything said in the text be infallibly true, yet 
the reader may be—nay, cannot cboose but be very fallible 
in the understanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that 
the will of God, when clothed in words, should be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty which unavoidably attends that 
sort of conveyance; when even his Son, whilst clothed in 
flesh, was subject to all the frailties and inconveniences of 
human nature, sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 
goodness that he hath spread before all the world such legible 
characters of his works and providence, and given all man* 
kind so sufficient a light of reason, that they to whom this 
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written word never came, could not (whenever they set 
themselves to search) either doubt of the being of a God, or 
of the obedience duo to him. Since, then, the precepts of 
natural religion are plain, and very intelligible to all man¬ 
kind, and scldom'come to bo controverted; and other revealed 
truths which are conveyed to us by books and languages are 
liable to the common and natural obscurities and difficulties 
incident to words , methinks it would become us to be more 
careful and diligent in observing the former, and less magis- 
tenal, positive, and imperious, in imposing our own sense and 
interpretations of the latter. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF THE ABUSE OP WORDS. 

1. iUuse of Words .— Besides the imperfection that is 
naturally in language, and the obscurity and confusion that 
is so hard to be avoided in the use of words, there are several 
wilful faults and neglects which men are guilty of in this 
way of communication, whereby they render these signs less 
clear and distinct in their signification than naturally they 
need to bo. 

2. Find,, Words without any, or witJiout clear Ideas. —Fimt, 
In this kind the first and most palpable abuse is, the using 
of words without clear and distinct ideas; or, which is worse, 
signs without anything signified. Of these there are two 
sorts. 

1. One may observe in all languages certain words, that, 
if they be examined, will be found in their first original and 
their approprikted use not to stand for any clear and distinct 
ideas. These, for the most part, the several sects of philosophy 
and religion have introduced; for their authors or promoters, 
either affecting something singular and out of the way of 
common apprehensions, or to support some strange opinions, 
or cover some weakness of their hypothesis, seldom fail to 
coin new words, and such as, when they come to he examined, 
may justly he called insignificant terms. For having either 
had no determinate collection of ideas annexed to them when 
they were first invented; or at least such as, if well examined, 
vrill be found inconsistent; it is no wonder, i^ after inward. 
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the vulgar use of the same party they remain empty sounds 
with little or no signification amongst those who think it 
enough to have them often in their mouths, as the distin¬ 
guishing characters of their church or school, without much 
troubling their heads to examine what are the precise ideas 

they stand for. I shall not need here to heap up instances_ 

every man’s reading and conversation will suflicieutly furnish 
him, or if he wants to be better stored, the great mint- 
masters of this kind of terms, I mean the .schoolmen and 
metaphysicians (under which I think the disputing natural 
and moral philosophers of the.se latter ages may be compre¬ 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

3. 11. Others there be who extend this abuse yet further, 
who take so little care to lay by words, which, in their 
primary notation have scarce any clear and distinct ideas 
which they are annexed to, that by an unpai-donable neg¬ 
ligence they familiarly use words which the propriety of 
language has affixed to very important ideas, without any 
distinct meaning at all. Wisdom, glory, giace, &c, are 
wordsft^equent enough in every man’s mouth; but if a groat 
many of tho.se who use them should be asked what they 
mean by them, they would be at a stand, and not know what 
to answer: a plain proof, that, though they have learned 
those sounds, and have them ready at their tongues' end, yet 
there are no determined ideas laid up in their minds, which 
are to be expressed to others by them. 

4. Occasioned by learning Names before the Ideas they be¬ 
long to .—Men having been accustomed from their cradles to 
learn words which are casUy got and retamed, before they 
knew or had framed the complex ideas to which they were 
annexed, or which were to be found in the things they were 
thought to stand for, they usually continue to do so all their 
lives; and without taking the pains necessary to settle in 
their minds determined ideas, they use their words for such 
unsteady and confused notions as they have; contenting 
themselves with the same words other people use: as if their 
very sound necessarily carried with it constantly the same 
meaning. This, though men make a shift with in the ordi¬ 
nary occurrences of fife, where they find it necessary to be 
imderstood, and therefore they make signs till they are so; 
yet this insignificancy in their words, when they coma to 
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reason concerning either their tenets or interest, manifestly 
fills their disooui'se with abundance of empty unintelligible 
noise and jargon, es}iocially in moral mutters, where the 
words for the most part standing for arbitrary and numerous 
collections of ideas, not regularly and permanently united in 
nature, their bare sounds are often only thought on, or at 
least very obscure and uncertain notions annexed to them. 
Men take the words they find in use amongst their neigh¬ 
bours; and that they may not seem ignorant what they 
stand for, use them confidently, without much troubling 
their heads about a certain fixed meaning; whereby, besides 
the ease of it, they obtain tliis advantage, that, as in such 
discourses they seldom are in the right, so they aro as seldom 
to be convinced that they are in the wrong; it being all one 
to go about to draw those men out of their mistakes who 
have no settled notions, as to dispossess a vagrant of his 
habitation who has no settled abode. This I guess to be so, 
and every one may observe in himself and otlicrs whether it 
be so or not. 

5. II. Unsteady Ap^ieatimi of them. —Secondly, Another 
great abuse of words is inconstancy in the use of them. It 
is hard to find a discourse wiittcn on any subject, especially 
of controversy, wherein one shall not observe, if he read with 
attention, the same words (and those commonly the most 
material in the discourse, and upon which the argument 
turns) used sometimes for one collection of simple ideas, and 
sometimes for another; which is a perfect abuse of language: 
words being intended for signs of m'y ideas to make them 
known to others, not by any natural signification, but by a 
voluntary imposition, it is plain cheat and abuse, when I 
make them stand sometimes for one thing and sometimes for 
another; the wilful doing whereof can be imputed to notliiiig 
but great folly, or greater dishonesty. And a man m his 
accounts with another may, with as much fairness make the 
characters of numbers stand sometimes for one and sometimes 
for another collection of units (v. g., this character, 3, stands 
sometimes for three, sometimes for four, and sometimes for 
eight) as in his discourse or reasoning make thfe same words 
stod for different collections of simple ideas. If men should 
do so in their reckonings, I wonder who would have to do 
with them } One who would speak thus in the affairs and 
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business of the world, and call 8 sometimes seven, and some¬ 
times nine, as best served his advantage, would presently 
have clapped upon him one of the two names men arc com¬ 
monly disgusted with. And yet in arguings and learned 
contests, the same sort of proceedings passes commonly for 
wit an<l learning; hut to me it ajipears a greater dishonesty 
than the misplacing of counters ni the casting up a debt; 
and the cheat the greater, by how much truth is of greater 
concernment and value than money. 

0. III. Affected Obscurity by tvroTKj Applicatlm. —Thirdly, 
Another abuse of language is an affected olisciuity, hy either 
applying old words to new and unusual significations, or in¬ 
troducing new and ambiguous terms, without defining either; 
or else putting them so togethci’, as may confonml their ordi¬ 
nary meaning. Though the Peripatetic philosophy has hcen 
most eminent m this way, yet other sects have not been wholly 
clear of it. There arc scarce any of them that are not cum¬ 
bered with some difficulties (such is tlm impel fcction of 
human knowledge) which they have lieen min to cover with 
obscurity of terms, and to confound the .signification of words, 
which, like a mist before people’s eyes, miglit hinder their 
weak i^arts from being discovoied. That body and extension 
in common use stand for two distinct ideas, is plain to any 
one that will but reflect a little. For were their signification 
precisely the same, it would be pro})er, and as intelligible to 
say, the body of an extension, as the extension of a body; 
and yet there are those who find it necessary to confound 
their signification. To this abuse, and the mischiefs of con¬ 
founding the signification of words, logic and the liberal 
sciences, as they have been handled in the schools, have given 
reputation; and the admired ait of disputing hath added 
much to the natural imperfection of languages, whilst it has 
been made use of and fitted to perplex the signification of 
words, more than to discover the knowledge and truth of 
things; and ho that will look into that sort of learned 
writings, will find the words there •much more ob.sciirc, 
uncertain, and undetermined in their meaning, than they are 
in ordinary Conversation. 

7. Logic and Dispute have much contributed to this —This 
IS unavoidably to be so, where men’s parts and learning aro 
estimated hy their skill in disputing. And if reputation and 
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reward shall attend these conquests, which depend mostly on 
the fineness and niceties of words, it is no wonder if the wit 
of man so employed, should perplex, involve, and suhtilize 
the signification of sounds, so as never to want something to 
say in opposing or defending any question; the victory being 
adjudged not to him who had truth on his side, but the List 
word in the dispute. 

8. Calling it SuhtHty, —This, though a very useless skill, 
and that which I think the direct opposite to the ways of 
knowledge, hath yet passed hitherto under the laudable and 
esteemed names of subtilty and acuteness, and has had the 
applause of the schools, and encouragement of one part of the 
learned men of the world.^ And no wonder, since tlie philoso¬ 
phers of old, (the disputing and wrangling philosophers, I 
mean such as Lucian wittily and with reason taxes,) and the 
schoolmen since, aiming at glory and esteem for their great 
and universal knowledge, easier a great deal to be pi etended 
to than really acDiired, found this a good expedient to cover 
their ignorance with a curious and inexplicable web of per¬ 
plexed words, and procure to themselves the admiration of 
others by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce wonder 
because they could not be understood ; whilst it appears in 
all history, that these profound doctors were no wiser nor 
more useful than their neighbours, and brought but small 
,idv,uitage to human life or the societies wherein they lived; 
unless the coining of new words where they produced no new 
things to apply them to, or the perjilexing or obscuring the 
signification of old ones, and so bringing all things into 
question and dispute, were a thing profitable to the life of 
man, or worthy commendation and reward. 

9. This Learning very little henejits Society —For, notwith¬ 
standing these learned disputants, these all-knowing doctors, 
it was to the unseholastic statesman that the governments of 
the world owed their peace, defence, and liberties; and from 
the illiterate and contemned mechanic (a name of disgrace) 
that they received the improvements of useful arts. Never¬ 
theless, this artificial ignorance and learned gibberish pre¬ 
vailed mightily in these last ages, by the interest and artifice 
of those who found no easier way to that pitch of authority 

• For example, in his Hermotimus, Angles, and Sale of the Philoso¬ 
phers.— Ed. 
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and dominion they have attamed, than by amusing the men. 
of business and ignorant with hard words, or employing the 
ingouioJs and idle in intricate disputes about unintelligible 
terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that end¬ 
less labynnth. Besides, there is no sucli way to gain ad¬ 
mittance or give defence to strange and absurd doctrines, 
as to guard them round about witli legions of ob.scure, doubt¬ 
ful, and iindeiined words, which yet make these retreats 
more like the dens of robbers, or holes of fo.vc.s, than the 
fortresses of fair wamora, which, if it be hard to got them 
out of, it is not for the strength tliat is in them, but the 
briars and thorns, and the obscurity of the thickets they are 
beset with. Bor iintriitli being iinaccojitable to the mind 
of man, there is no other deleiico left for absurdity but 
obseurity. 

10 JSnt destroys the InslrunwnU of Knowledge and Com^ 
nmnication —Thus learned ignorance, and thi.s art of keeping 
iwen inquisitive men from true knowledge hath been pro¬ 
pagated in the world, and hath much perplexed whilst it 
pretended to inform the understanding. Bor we sec that 
other well-meaning and wise men, whose education and parts 
had not acquired that acuteness, could intelligibly expres.s 
themselves to one another, and m its plain use make a benefit 
of language. But though uiiloarnod men well enough under¬ 
stood the words white and black, &c., and had constant 
notions of the ideas signified by those word.s, yet there wore 
philosophers found who had learning and subtility enough to 
jirovc that snow was black; i. e., to prove that white was 
black. Whereby they had the advantage to destroy the 
instruments and means of discoiu’se, conversation, instruction, 
'.uid society, whilst with groat art and subtilty they did no 
more but perplex and confound the signification of words, 
and thereby render language less useful than the real de¬ 
fects of it had made it, a gift which the illiterate had not 
attained to. , 

11. As useful as to confound the Sound of the Letters .— 
These learned men did equally instruct men’s understandings 
and profit their lives, as he who should alter the significa¬ 
tion of known characters, and by a subtle device of learning, 
far surpassing the capacity of the illiterate, dull, and walgar, 
should in bis writing show that he could put A for B, and 
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D for E, &c., to the no small adrair.ation anil benefit of his 
featler, it being as senseless to put black, which is a ivmil 
agreed on to stand for one sensible idea, to put^t, I say, 
for another, or the contrary idea, i. e, to call snow black, 
as to put this mark A, which is a character agreed on to 
stand for one modification of soundonade by a certain motion 
of the organs of speech, for B, which is agreed on to stand 
for another modification of sound made by another certain 
inode of the organs of speech. 

12. This Art has perplexed Religion and Justice. —Nor hath 
this mischief stopped in logical niceties, or curious empty 
speculations; it hath invaded the great concernments of 
human life and society—obscured and perplexed the material 
truths of law and divinity—brought confusion, disorder, and 
uncertainty into the afiairs of mankind, and if not destroyed, 
yet in a great measure rendered useless those two great rules, 
religion and justice. What have the greatest part of the 
comments and disputes upon the laws of God and man served 
for, but to make the meaning more doubtfid, and perplex 
the sensei What have been the effect of those multiplied 
curious distinctions and acute niceties but obscurity and 
uncertainty, leaving the words more unintelligible, and the 
reader more at a lossl flow else comes it to pass that princes 
speaking or writing to their servants, in their ordinary com- 
niands are candy understood; speaking to their people in 
their laws, are not sol And, as I remarked before, doth it 
not often happen that a man of an ordinary capacity very 
well understands a text or a law that he roads, till he consults 
an expositor or goes to counsel, who, by that time he hath 
done explaining them, makes the words signify cither nothing 
at all, or what he pleases. 

13. And ought not to pass for Lewming. —Whether any 
by-interests of these professions have occasioned this, I will 
not here examine; but I leave it to be considered whether 
it would not be well, for mankind, whose concernment it is 
to know things as they are, and to do what they ought, and 
not to spend their lives in talking about them, or tossing 
words to and fro; whether it would not be well, I say, that 
the use of words were made plain and direct, and that lan¬ 
guage which was given ua for the improvement of knowledge 
and bond of society, should not be employed to darken truth 
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and unsettle 2 Jeople’s rights, to raise mists and render un¬ 
intelligible both morality and religion ? or that at least, if 
this will happen, it should not be thought learning or know¬ 
ledge to do so? 

14. IV. Taking them for Things —Eourbhly, Another 
gieat abuse of words is, the taking them for things. This, 
though it in some degree concerns all names m general, yet 
more particularly aifects those of substances. To tins abuse 
those men are most subject who most confine their thoughts 
to any one system, and give themselves uj) into a firm belief 
of the perfection of any received hypothesis; whereby they 
come to be persuaded that the terms of that sect arc so suited 
to the nature of things, that they perfectly correspond with 
their real existence. Who is there that has been bred up 
ill the Perijiatetic philosophy, who docs not think the ten 
names, under which are ranked the ten predicaments, to be 
exactly conformable to the nature of things? Who is there 
of that school tliat is nob persuaded that substantial forms, 
vegetative souls, abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional species, 
&;c., are something rcal^ These words men have learned 
from their very cnti.mce iijiou knowledge, and have found 
tlicir masters ami systems lay great stress upon them; and 
therefore they cannot quit the opinion, that they are con¬ 
formable to nature, and arc the reiircsentations of something 
that really exists. The Platonists have their soul of the 
world,* and the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion 
in their atoms, when at rest. There is scaice any sect in 
))hilosophy has not a distinct set of terms that others un¬ 
derstand not, but yet this gibberish, which, in the weakness 
of human understanding, serves so well to palliate men’s ig¬ 
norance and cover tlieir errors, comes, by familiar use amongst 
tliose of the saiac tribe, to seem the most mqiortant part of 
language, and of all other, tlie terms the most significant, 
and should aerial and lethenal vehicles come once, by the 
prevalency of that doctrine, to be generally received any¬ 
where, no doubt those terms woulit make impressions on 
men’s minds, so as to establish them in tlie pei-suasion of the 
reality of such things, as much as Pcrii)atetic forms and 
intentional species have heretofoie done. 

15. Instance, in Matter. —IIow much names taken for 

* See Tennemann’s Histoiy of Philosophy, § 135, and Lipsius Physio- 
logia Stoicorum, 1. 7, diss 7, 8.—Ed. 
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things are to mislead the understanding, the attentive 

lading of philosophical writers •would abundantly discover; 
and that, perhaps, in words little suspected of any such mis¬ 
use. I shall instance in one only, and that a very familial* 
one: how many intricate disputes have there been about 
matter, as if there were some such thing really in nature, 
distinct from body, as it is evident the word matter stands 
for an idea distinct from the idea of body ? For if the ideas 
these two terms stood for were precisely the same, they might 
indifferently, in all jilaces, be put for one another. But wo 
see, that, though it bo proper to say there is one matter of 
all bodies, one cannot say thei*e is one body of all matters: 
we familiarly say one body is bigger than another; but it 
sounds harsh (and I think is never used) to say one matter 
is bigger than another. Whence comes this, then? viz, from 
hence: that, though matter and body be not really distinct, 
but wherever there is the one there is the other; yet matter 
and body stand for two different conceptions, Avhereof the 
one is incomplete, and but a part of tho other. For body 
stands for a solid extended figured substance, whereof matter 
is but a partial and more confused conception; it seeming 
to me to be used for tho substance and solidity of body, 
without taking in its extension and figure; and therefore 
it is, that, speaking of matter, we speak of it always as one, 
because in truth it expressly contains nothing but the idea 
of a solid substance, which is everywhere the same, every¬ 
where uniform. This being our idea of matter, we no more 
conceive or speak of different matters in the world than we 
do of different solidities; though wo both conceive and speak 
of different bodies, because extension and figure are capable 
of variation. But since solidity cannot exist without ex¬ 
tension and figure, the taking matter to 'he the name of 
something really existing under that precision, has no doubt 
produced those obscure and unintelligible discourses and 
disputes, which have lyied tho heads and books of philoso- 
jihers concerning materia prima;* which imperfection or 

* Among the number of these great philosophers was Hudibras, if we 
may rely upon that sj^e chronicler who celebrates his deeds.— 

“ As he professed, 

Ho had hrst matter seen undressed, 

He took her naked, all alone, 

Bt fore one rag of form was on ”—Ed. 
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abuse, how far it may concern a great many other general 
terms I leave to be considered. This, I think, I may at* 
least say, that we should have a great many fewer disputes 
in the world if words were taken for what they are, the 
signs of our ideas only, and not for things themselves. For 
when wo argue about matter or any the like term, we truly 
argue only about the idea wo expi'css by that sound, whether 
that precise idea agree to anything really existing in nature 
or no. And if men would tell what ideas they make their 
words stand for, there could not bo half that obscurity or 
wianglmg in the .search or support of truth tliat there is. 

10. This makes Errors Ictsting .—But whatever incouvoni- 
euce follow.s from this mistake ol words, this I am sure, that, 

' by constant and familiar use they cli.irm men into notions far 
remote from the truth of things. It would be a hard matter 
to persuade any one that the woids which his lather, or 
schoolmaster, the parson of the pari.sh, or such a roveiend 
doctor used, signified nothing that leally existed in nature; 
which jierhaps is none of the least causes that men are so 
hardly drawn to quit their mistakes, even in opinions purely 
philosophical, and where they have no other interest but 
truth. For the words they have a long time been used to, 
remaining firm in their minds, it is no wonder that the wrong 
notions annexed to them should not be removed. 

17. V. Seltimj lliem for what tltcy cannot signify. —Fifthly, 
Another abuse of words is, tho setting them in the place of 
things which they do or can by no means signily. Wo may 
observe, that, in tho geneial names of substances whereof the 
nominal essences aie only known to us, when we put them 
into propositions, and affirm or deny anything about them, ■ 
we do most commonly tacitly suppose or intend they should 
stand for the real essence of a certain sort of substances. 
For when a man says gold is malleable, he means and would 
insinuate something more than this, that what I call gold 
is malleable, (though truly it amounts to no more,) but would 
have this understood, viz., that gold, i. e., what has the real 
essence of gold, is malleable; which amounts to thus much, 
that malleableness depends on, and is inseparable from the 
real essence of gold. But a man not knowing wherein that 
real essence consists, the connexion in his mind of malleable¬ 
ness is not truly with an essence he knows not, but only 
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•with the sound gold ho puts for it. Thus, -when 'we say tlmt 
■•‘animal rationale” is, and “animal implume hipes latis un- 
guibus” is not a good definition of a man; it is plain we 
suppose the name man in this case to stand for the real 
essence of a species, and would signify that a rational animal 
better described that real essence than a two-legged animal 
with broad nails, and without feathers. For else, why might 
not Plato as properly make the word av9puinos, or man, 
stand for his complex idea, made up of the idea of a body, 
distinguished from others by a certain shape and other out¬ 
ward appearances, as Aristotle make the complex idea to 
Avhich he gave the name avQfmiros, or man, of body and the 
faculty of reasoning joined together, unless the name avSponroc, 
or man, were supposed to stand for something else than what 
it signifies, and to be put in the place of some other thing 
than the idea a man professes he would express by itl 

18, V. p. Putting tliem for the retd Essences of Substances, 
—It is true the names of substances would be much more 
useful, and propositions made in them much more certain, 
were the real essences of substances the ideas in our minds 
which those words signified. And it is for want of those 
real essences that our words convey so little knowledge or 
certainty in our discourses about them, and therefore the 
mind, to remove that imperfection as much as it can, makes 
them, by a seciet supposition, to stand for a thing having 
that real essence, .as if thereby it made some nearer approaches 
to it. For though the word man or gold signify nothing 
truly but a complex idea of properties united together in 
one sort of substances, yet there is scarce anybody, in the 
use of these words, but often supposes each of those names 
to stand for a thing having the real essence on which these 
properties depend. Which is so far from diminishing tho 
imperfection of our words, that by a plain abuse it adds to 
it, when we would make them stand for something, which, 
not being in our complex idea, the name we use can no ways 
be tho sign of. 

19. Bence we think exery Change of our Idea in Substances 
not to change the Species .—This shows us the reason why in 
mixed modes any of the ideas that make the composition of 
the complex one, being left out or changed, it is allowed to 
be another thing, i. e., to be of another species, it is plain in 
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chance-medley, manslaughter, murder, jmrricide, &c. The 
reason whereof is, because the complex idea signified by that 
name is the real as well as nominal essence; and there is no 
secret reference of that name to any other essence but that. 
JBut in substances, it is not so, for though in that called 
gold, one puts into his complex idea what another leaves out, 
and vice versa; yet men do not usually think that therefore 
the species is changed; because they secretly in their minds 
refer that name, and suppose it annexed to a real immutable 
essence of a thing existing, on which those properties depend. 
He that adds to his complex idea of gold that of fixedness 
and solubility in aq. regia, which he put not in it before, is 
not thought to have changed the species, but only to have a 
more perfect idea, by adding another simple idea, which is 
always in fact joined with tho.so other, of which his former 
complex idea consisted. But this reference of the name to a 
thing whereof we had not the idea is so far from helping at 
all, that it only serves the more to involve us in difficulties; 
for by this tacit reference to the real essence of that species 
of bodies, the word gold (which, by standing for a more or 
I 0 S.S perfect collection of simple ideas, serves to design that 
sort of body well enough m civil discourse) comes to have 
no signification at all, being put for somewhat whereof we 
have no idea at all, and so can signify nothing at all, when, 
the body itself is away. For however it may be thought 
all one, yet, if well considered, it will be found a quite dif¬ 
ferent thing to argue about gold 111 name, and about a parcel 
in the body itself, v.g, a piece of leaf-gold laid before us, 
though in discourse we are fain to substitute the name for 
the thing. 

‘20. The Cause <f the Abuse, a Supposition of NalurAs 
iDorking alioays regularly. —-That which I think very much 
disposes men to substitute their names for the real essences 
of species, is the supposition before mentioned, that nature 
works regularly in the production of things, and sets the 
boundaries to each of those species, by giving exactly the 
same real internal constitution to each individual which wo 
rank under one general name. Whereas any one who ob¬ 
serves their different qualities can hardly doubt, that many 
of the individuals called by the same name are, in their 
internal constitution, as different one from another as several 
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of those which are ranked under different specific names. 
This supposition, however, that the same precise and internal 
constitution goes always with the same specific name, makes 
men forward to take those names for the representatives of 
those real essences, though indeed they signify nothing but 
the complex ideas they have in their minds when they use 
them. So that, if I may so say, signifying one thing, and 
being supposed for, or put in the jilace of another, they 
cannot but, in such a kind of use/ cause a great deal of un¬ 
certainty in men’s discourses, esjiecially in those who have 
thoroughly imbibed the doctrine of substantial forms, whereby 
they fii’mly imagme the several species of things to be 
determined and distinguished. 

21. This Abuse contains two false Suppositions .—But how¬ 
ever preposterous and absurd it bo to make our names stand 
for ideas we have not, or (which is all one) essences that wo 
know not, it being in effect to make our words the signs of 
nothing; yet it is evident to any one who ever so little re¬ 
flects on the use men make of then- words, that there is 
nothing more familiar. When a man asks whether this or 
that thing he sees, let it be a drill, or a monstrous foetus, be 
a man or no; it is evident the question is not whether that 
particular thing agree to his complex idea expiesscd by the 
name man; but whether it has in it the real es-sence of a 
species of things which ho supposes liis name man to stand 
for. In which way of using the names of substances, there 
are these false suppositions contained;—■ 

Fust, that there are certain precise essences according to 
which nature makes all particular things, and by which they 
are distinguished into species. That everything has a real 
constitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its sen¬ 
sible qualities depend, is past doubt; but I think it has been 
proved that this makes not the distinction of species as we 
rank them, nor the boundaries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly ^so insinuates, as if wo had ideas of 
these proposed essences. For to what purpose else is it to 
inquire whether this or that thing have the real essence of 
the species man, if we did not suppose that there were such a 
specific easonce known! which yet is utterly false; and there¬ 
fore, such application of names as would make them stand 
for ideas which wo have not, must needs cause great disorder 
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in discourses and reasonings about them, and be a great 
inconvenience in our communication by words. 

22. VI. A supposition tlml Words hive a certain and evp- 
dent Sit/nijication. —Sixthly, there remains yet another more 
general, though perhaps less observed abuse of words; and 
that is, that men having by a long and familiar use annexed 
to them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine so near and 
necessary a connexion between the names and the significa¬ 
tion they use them in, that they forwardly suppose one 
cannot but understand what their meaning is; and therefore 
one ought to acquiesce in the words delivered, as if it were 
jrnst doubt that, in the use of those common received sounds, 
the speaker and hearer had necessarily the same precise ideas. 
Whence presuming, that when they have in discourse used 
any term, they have thereby, as it were, set before others tho 
very thing they talked of; and so likewise taking the words 
of olhera, as naturally standing for just what they them¬ 
selves have been accustomed to apply them to, they never 
trouble themselves to explain their own, or understand 
clearly others’ meaning From whence commonly proceed 
noise and wrangling, without improvement or iniormation; 
whilst men take words to be the constant regular marks of 
agreed notions, which in truth arc no more but the voluntary 
and unsteady signs of their own ideas And yet men think 
it strange, if in discourse or (where it is often absolutely 
neco.ssary) in dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of 
their terms, though the arguings one may every day observe 
in conversation make it evident that there are few names of 
complex ideas winch any two men use for tho same just 
jirccise collection. It is hard to name a word which will not. 
be a clear instance of this. Life is a teim, none more 
familiar, any one almost would take it for an affront to bo 
asked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes in question, 
whether a plant that lies ready formed m the seed have life; 
whether the embryo in an egg before incubation, or a man 
in a swoon without sense or motion,*be alive or no; it is 
easy to perceive that a clear, distinct, settled idea does not 
always accompany the use of so known a word as that of life 
is. Some'gross and confused conceptions men indeed ordi¬ 
narily liavo, to which they apply the common words of their 
language; and such a loose use of their woixls serves them 
well enough in their ordinary discourses or afifairs. Bub 
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this is not sufficient for philosophical inquiries; knowledge 
and reasoning require precise determinate ideas. And 
though men will not be so importunately dull, as not to 
understand what others say without demanding an explica¬ 
tion of their terms, nor so troublesomely critical as to correct 
others in the use of the words they receive from them; yet, 
where truth and knowledge are concerned in the case, I 
know not what fault it can be to desire the explication of 
words whoso sense seems dubious; or why a man should be 
ashamed to own his ignorance in what sense another man 
uses his words, since he has no other way of certainly know¬ 
ing it but by being informed. This abuse of taking words 
upon trust has noAvhero spread so far, nor with so ill effects, 
as amongst men of letters. The multiplication and obstinacy 
of disputes which have so laid waste the intellectual world, 
is owing to nothing more than to this ill use of words. For 
though it be generally bcheved that there is great diversity 
of opinions in the volumes and variety of controversies the 
world is distracted with, yet the most I can find that the 
contending learned men of different parties do, in their 
arguings one with another, is, that they speak different lan¬ 
guages. For I am apt to imagine that when any of them, 
quitting terms, think upon things, .and know what they 
think, they think all the same, though jierhaps wh.at they 
would have be different. 

• 23. The Emh of Language ■ First, To convey onr Ideas — 
To conclude this consideration of the imperfection and abuse 
of language; the ends of language in our di-scourse with 
others being chiefly these three: first, to make known one 
man’s thoughts or ideas to another; secondly, to do it 
with as much ease and quickness as possible; and, thirdly, 
thereby to convey the knowledge of things: language is 
cither abused or deficient, when it fads of any of these 
three. 

First, Woids fail in the first of these ends, and lay not 
open one m.an's ideas to another’s view; 1. When men have 
names in their months without any determinate ideas in 
their minds, whereof they are the signs; or, 2. When they 
apply the common received names of any language to ideas, 
to which the common use of that language does not apply 
them, or, 3. When they apply them very linsteadily, making 
them stand, now for one, and by and by for another idea. 
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24. Secondly, To do it with Quickness. —Secondly, Mon 
fail of conveying their thoughts with all the quickness and 
ease that may be, when they have complex ideas without 
having any distinct names for them. This is sometimes the 
fault of the language itself, which has not in it a sound yet 
applied to such a signification, and sometimes the fault of 
the man, who has not yet learned the name for that idea he 
would show another. 

25. Thirdly, TherewiXh to convey the Knowledge of Tilings. 
—Thirdly, There is no knowledge of things conveyed by 
men’s words, when their ide.as agree not to the reality of 
things. Though it bo a defect th.at has its original in our 
ideas, which are not so conformable to the nature of things 
as attention, study, and application might make them, yet it 
fails not to extend itself to our words too, when wo use them 
as signs of re<al beings, which yet never had any reality or 
existence. 

26. ^ow Ifen’s Words fail in all these. —First, Ho that 
hath words of any language, without distinct ideas in his 
mind to which he applies them, does so far as ho uses them 
in discourse, only make a noise without any sense or significa¬ 
tion ; and how learned soever ho may seem by the use of 
hard words or learned terms, is not much more advanced 
thereby in knowledge, than he would be in learning, who had 
nothing in his study but the bare titles of books, without 
possessing the contents of them. For all such words, how¬ 
ever put into discourse, according to the right construction 
of grammatical rules, or the harmony of well-turned periods, 
do yet amount to nothing but b.aic sounds, and nothing 
else. 

27. Secondly, He that has complex ideas, without jiar- 
ticular names for them, would bo in no bettor case than a 
bookseller who had in his warehouse volumes that lay there 
unbound, and without titles, which he could therefore make 
known to others only by showing the loose sheets, and com¬ 
municate them only by tale. This man is hindered in his 
discourse for want of words to communicate his complex 
ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an 
enumeration of the simple ones that compose them ; and so 
is fain often to use twenty words to express what another 
man signifies in one. 
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28. TUrdly, He that puts not constantly the same sign for 
the same idea, but uses the same words sometimes in one and 
sometimes in another signification, ought to pass in the 
schools and conversation for as fair a man, as he does in the 
market and exchange, who sells several things under the 
same name. 

29. Fourthly, He that applies the words of any language 
to ideas different from those to which the common use of 
that country applies them, however his oivn understanding 
may be filled with truth and light, will not by such words be 
able to convey much of it to others, without defining his 
terms. For however the sounds arc such as are familiarly 
known, and ea.sily cuter the ears of those who are accustomed 
to them; yet standing for other ideas than tho.so they usually 
are annexed to, and are wont to excite in the mind of the 
hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him who 
thus uses them. 

30. Fifthly, He that imagined to himself substanpps such 
as never have been, and filled his head with ideas which have 
not any coiTespondence with the real nature of things, to 
which yet ho gives settled and defined names, may fill his 
discourse, and perhaps another man’s head, with the fantas¬ 
tical imaginations of his own brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true knowledge. 

31. He that hath names without ideas, wants meaning in 
his words, and speaks only empty sounds. He that hath 
complex ideas without names for them, wants liberty and 
dispatch in his expressions, and is necessitated to use peri¬ 
phrases. Ho that uses his words loosely and unsteadily will 
either be not minded or not understood. He that applies his 
names to ideas different from their common use, want.s pro¬ 
priety in his language, and speaks gibberish. And he that 
hath the ideas of substances disagreeing with tho real exist¬ 
ence of things, so far wants the materials of true knowledge 
in his understanding, and hath instead thereof chimeras. 

32. Haw in Substances .—^In our notions concerning sub¬ 
stances, we are liable to all tho former inconveniences; v. g., 
he that uses the word tarantula, without having any ima¬ 
gination or idea of what it stands for, pronounces a good 
word; but so long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new-discovered country shall see several sorts of animals 
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and vegetables unknown to him before, may have as true 
ideas of them, as of a horse or a stag; but can speak of them 
only by a description, till he shall either take the names the 
natives call them by, or give them names himself. 3. He 
that uses the word body sometimes for pure extension, and 
sometimes for extension and solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciously. 4. He that gives the name horse to that idea 
which common usage calls mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be understood. 5. He that thinks the name centaur 
stands for some real being, imposes on himself, and mistakes 
words for things. 

33. How in Modes and Bdations —In modes and rela- 
tioii.s generally, wo are liable only to the four first of these 
inconveuicncos, viz I. I may have in my memory the names 
of modes, as gratitude oi charity, and yet not have any pre¬ 
cise ideas annexed lu my thoughts to those names. 2. I may 
have ideas, and not know the names that belong to them •, 
V. g., I may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his colour 
and ■inour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes 
look red, and his feet fail him ; and yet not know that it is 
to be called drunkenness. 3. I may have the ideas of virtues 
or vices, and names also, but apply them amiss; v. g., when I 
apply the name frugality to that idea which others call and 
signify by this sound, covetousness. 4. I may use any of 
those names with inconstancy. 5. But, in modes and rela¬ 
tions, I cannot have ideas disagreeing to the existence of 
things; for modes being complex ideas, made by the mind at 
pleasure, and relation being but by way of considering or 
comparing two things together, and so also an idea of my 
own making, these ideas can .scarce be found to disagree with 
anything existing, since they are not in the mind as the 
copies of things regularly made by nature, nor as properties 
inseparably flowing from the internal constitution or essence 
of any substancebut as it were patterns lodged in my 
memory, with names annexed to them, to denominate actions 
and relations by, as they come to exist. But the mistake is 
commonly in my giving a wrong name to my conceptions; 
and so using words in a different sense from other people; 
I am not understood, but am thought to have wrong ideas of 
thcii^ when I give wrong names to them. Only if I put in 
my ideas of mixed modes or relations any inconsistent ideas 
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together, I fill my head also with chimeras ; since such ideas, 
if well examined, cannot so much as exist in the mind, much 
less any real being ever be denominated from them. 

34. VII. Figurative Speech also and Abuse of Language .— 
Since wit and fancy find easier entertainment in the world 
than dry truth and real knowledge, figurative speeches and al¬ 
lusion in language will hardly be admitted as an imperfection 
or abuse of it. I confess m discourses where we seek rather 
pleasure and delight than information and improvement, 
such ornaments as are burrowed from them can scarce pass 
for faults. But yet if we would speak of things as they are, 
we must allow that all the ait of rhetoric, besides order and 
clearness, all the artificial and figurative application of words 
eloquence hath invented, are for nothing else but to insinuate 
wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead the 
judgment, and so indeed are perfect cheats; and therefore, 
however laudable or allowable oratory may render them in 
harangues and popular addresses, they are certainlyMn all 
discourses that pretend to inform or instruct, wholipto be 
avoided; and where truth and knowledge are concerned, 
cannot but be thought a great fault, cither of the language 
or person that makes use of them. What and how various 
they are, will be superfluous here to take notice : the books 
of rhetoric which abound in the world, will instruct those 
who want to be informed, only I cannot but observe how 
little the preservation and improvement of truth and know¬ 
ledge is the care and concern of mankind , since the arts of 
fallacy arc endowed and preferred. It is evident )iow much 
men love to deceive and be deceived, since rhetoric, that 
powerful instrument of error and deceit, has its estabhshed 
professors, is publicly taught, and lias always been had in 
great reputation : and I doubt not but it will be thought 
great boldness, if not brutality in me, to have said thus much 
against it. Eloquence, like the fair sex, has too prevailing 
beauties in it to suffer itself ever to he spoken against, and 
it is in vain to find faifit with those arts of deceiving, wherein 
men find pleasure to be deceived." 

* The notions which Locke here puts forward on the subject of rhe¬ 
toric, and an ornate and figurative style, are as inconsistent with hia own 
practice as they are with true philosophy. He huiiself constantly, both 
throughout this and evei'y othei of his works, makes use of a profusion 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE REMEDIES OP THE POREGOINQ IMPEHPECTIOJIS 
AND ABUSES. 

1. They wre worth seeking. —Th^ ^natural and improTed 
imperfections of Jauguages wo have seen above at large; and 
of tropes and figures ; nor, as will be evident to the reaclei, is his mean¬ 
ing tliereby at all darkened, but placed in a bioader, clearer, and more 
p^ect light. It IS, in fact, neaily impossible to convey truth fioin one 
mmd to another without the abundant employment of metapliors , and 
the art of rhetonc, though it may sometimes be used to adorn and recom¬ 
mend falsehood, is no more to be rejected by truth on that account, than 
dress is to be laid aside by modest women because it also woin by cour¬ 
tezans Plato, as 13 well known, has put forward on this subject crotchets 
similar to Locke’s, ^nd it is not at all improbable that the English 
philosopher may have been seduced into this diatiibo against rhetoric by 
the eloquent and rhetoiical master of the academy, who attempted to 
stonu the citadel of eloquence with instruments supplied out of its own 
armoury Put if authoiity might be allowed any weight in this matter, 
I w'ould veutuie to oppose to th.it of Plato and Locko, the deliberate 
conviction of Peter Mclancthon, who, besides stutlymg profoundly for 
his own use the ait of rlictoiic, composed foi the service of others, a 
bnef bift admirable introduction to the huger works of Aristotle, Qum- 
tillian, and Cicero , and m»the Epistola NuncupatorLa, addieased to the 
brothers Keifcnstein, sa^s “ Quampiam autem ipsa priecepta ilietoiices 
levia et perquam puenlia videntur, tamen lioc si^i persuadeant ado- 
lescentes, et .otl judicanduin, et ad maximas caussius explicandas prorsus 
ea necessaiia esse. Quaieetiam adhoitandi sunt no his nostns libellis 
immorentur sed cognitis his elcmentis, Ciceronern et Qumtilianura iegat 
nec degu.stent obitei, sed dm inultunKjuo leg.uit auctoius illos, non solum 
ad eloquentiam, sed etiam ad sapientiam jirofuturos, ct discant ex eis 
eloquentiam metin magnitudme sua. Vidcmus emm vulgo quosdam 
sciolos esse, qui sommat se m arco eloquentwi sedeie, postquam didico- 
runt epistoliuin senbero octo aut decem.versuum, in quo duo aut tna 
insmt heimstrlclna aut proverbia, quasi emblem.ita. Ha;c op.nio juvoni- 
bus eximeiida est, et ostcndenduiu quibu.s in lebus elo([iieritia dominotur 
quod videlicet necessaiia sit ad maximas ac difficUhmas c.iussa3 omnes, nr 
hac tota civili consuetudme vit^ explicandas, ad retinendas icligioiies, ad 
interpietandas ac defeiidendas leges, ad excicenda judici.i, et corisilium 
dandum reipubhcae in maximis peiiculis dihgenter et hoc moncndi sunt 
studiosi, rcra unam essa omnium humanoium opertiin longc difficillim.v, 
bene dicere. Etenim qm magmtudinem eloquentae et lei difficultatem 
consideiabit intelhget cxpetenti banc laudeiii, aceri imum studium omnium 
maximarura artiuin adlubendum esse, et staftiet .id magn.ai uni et diffi- 
cilium causarum tractationem m Ectlesia, ct m Kepubhc.i, non tantum 
bos rhetoncos libellos, sed perfeckim doctrinaru et magnaru facultatem, 
loDgam exercitationem domeatic.am, et acernmum judicium afierendmr 
esse.” {Edit Antwerpioe, 1573 ) An example of Locke’s own practice 
occurs m § 5 of the next chapter, wJierc he 3pe.ak8 of “language being 
the great conduit whereby men convey their discoveries,” etc. 

VOL. II. I 
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sp»cb being the great bond that holds society together, and 
the coaimon conduit whereby the improvements of know¬ 
ledge are conveyed from one man and one generation to 
another, it would well deserve our most serious thoughts to 
consider what remedies arc to be found for tho incon¬ 
veniences above mentioned. 

2. Are not easy .—I am not so vain as to think that any 
one can pretend to attempt the perfect reforming the lan¬ 
guages of the world, no, not so much as of his own country, 
without rendering himself ridiculous. To require that men 
should use their words constantly in the .same sense, and for 
none but determined and uniform ideas, would be to think 
that all men should have the same notionsj and should talk 
of nothing but what they have clear and distinct ideas of; 
which is not to be expected by any one w!^ hath not 
vanity enough to imagine he can prevail with men to be very 
knowing or very silent. And he must be very little skilled 
in the world, who thinks that a voluble tongue shall accom¬ 
pany only a good understanding; or that men’s talking much 
or little should hold proportion only to their knowledge. 

3. But yet necessary to Philosophy .—But though the market 
and exchange must be left to their own ways ot talking, and 
gossipings not be robbed of their ancient privilege; though 
the schools and men of argument would perhaps take it 
amiss to have anything offered to abate the length or lessen 
the number of their disputes , yet methinks those who pre¬ 
tend seriously to search after or maintain truth, should think 
themselves obliged to study,how they might deliver them¬ 
selves without obscurity, doubtfulness, or equivocation, to 
which men’s words are naturally liable, if care be not taken. 

4. Misuse of Vfo'rdi the great Came of Errors. —For he that 
shall well consider the eiTors and obscurity, the mistakes and 
confusion, that are spread in the world by an ill use of 
words, will find some reason to doubt whether language, as 
it has been employed, has contributed more to the improve¬ 
ment or hindrance of knowledge amongst mankind. How 
many are there, that, when they would think on things, fix 
their thoughts only on words, especially when they would 
apply their minds to moral matters; and who then can 
wonder if the result of such contemplations and reasonings, 
about Utile more than sounds, whilst the ideas they annex 
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to them are very confused and very unsteady, or perhaps 
none at all; who can wonder, I sry, that such thoughts and 
reasonings end in notliing but obscurity and mistake, with¬ 
out any clear judgment or knowledge? 

5. Ohslinacy .—This inconvenience in an ill use of words 
men suffer in their own private meditations; hut much more 
manifest are the disorders which follow from it in conversa¬ 
tion, discourse, and arguings with othois. for language 
being the gi'oat conduit whereby men convey their disco¬ 
veries, roa.sonings, and knowledge, fiom one to another; he 
that makes an ill use of it, though he docs not coi i upt the 
fountains of knowledge, which are in things themselves, yet 
he does as much as iii him lies, bre.ik or sto;> the pipes 
.whereby it is distributed to the public use and advantage of 
mankind. Ho tliat u.ses words without any clear and .steady 
moaning, what does ho but lead himself and othera into 
errors? And ho that designedly does it, ought to he looked 
on as an enemy to ti-uth and knowledge. And yet who can 
wonder that all the science3»aud parts of knowledge have 
been so ovei charged with obscure and cepuvocal term.s, and 
insignificant and doubtful expressions, capable to make the 
most attentive or quick-sighted very little or not at all the 
more knowing or orthodo.x? since subtilty, in those who 
make profession to teach or defend trutli, hath passed so 
much for a virtue; a virtue, indeed, which, con.si.sting for 
the most part in nothing but the fallacious and illusory use 
of obscure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men more 
conceited in their ignorance anil -more obstinate in their 
errors. 

6 A)id Wrangling .—Let us'look into-the hooks of con¬ 
troversy of any kind, there we shall see that the effect of 
obscure, unsteady, or equivocal terms,'is nothing hut noise 
and wrangling about sounds, without convincing or bettering 
a man’s understanding. For if the idea be not agreed on 
betwixt the speaker and hearer, for whjph the words stand, 
the argument is not about things, but names. As often as 
such a word, whoso signification is not ascertained betwixt 
them, comes in use, theii' understandings have no other 
object wherein they agree, but barely the sound; the things 
that they think on at that time, as expressed by that word, 
being quite different. 

*i2 
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7. In$iancey Bat and Bird —Whether a bat be a binl or 
no, is not a question; whether a bat be another thing than 
indeed it is, or have other qualities than indeed it has, for 
that would be extremely absurd to doubt of: but the 
question is, 1. Either between those that acknowledged 
themselves to have but imperfect ideas of one or both of 
this sort of things, for which these names are supposed to 
stand; and then it is a real inquiry concerning the name of 
a bird or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more 
complete, by examining whether all the simple ideas to 
which, combined together, they both give the name bird, be all 
to bo found in a bat; but this is a question only of inquirers 
(not disputers) who neither affinn nor deny, but examine. 
Or, 2. It is a question between disputants, whereof the ono 
afiSrms and tlie other denies that a bat is a bird; and then 
the question is barely about the signification of one or both 
these words; in that they not having both the same com¬ 
plex ideas to which they give these two names, one holds 
and the other denies, that thq|e two names may be affirmed 
one of another. Were they agreed in the signification of 
these two names, it were impossible they should di.qiute 
about them; for they would jiresently and cleaily sec (were 
that adjusted between them) whether all the simple ideas of 
the more general name bird were found in the complex idea 
of a bat or no; and so there could be no doubt whether a 
bat were a bird or no. And here I desire it may be con¬ 
sidered, and carefully examined, whether the greatest part 
of the disputes in the world are not merely verbal, and 
about the signification of words, and whether, if the terms 
they are made in were defined, and reduced in their signi¬ 
fication (as they must bo where they signify anything) to 
determined collections of the simple ideas they do or should 
stand for, those disputes would not end of themselves, and 
immediately vanish,' I leave it, then, to be considered what 
the learning of disputation is, and how well they are em¬ 
ployed for the adv^tage of themselves or others, whoso 
I'usmoss is only the vain ostentation of sounds; i. e., those 
who spend their lives in disputes and controversies. When 
I shall see any of those combatants strip idl his terms of 
^higuity and obscurity, (winch every one may do in the 
words he uses himself,) I shall think him a champion for 
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knowledge, tnitli, and peace, and not the slave of vain¬ 
glory, ambition, or a party. 

8. To remedy the defects of speech before mentioned to 
some degree, and to prevent the inconveniences that follow 
from them, I imagine the observation of these following 
rules may be of use, till somebody better able shall judge it 
worth his while to think more maturely on this matter, and 
oblige the world with his thouglits on it. 

Firstj Remedy, to use no Word without an Idea —First, 
man shall take care to use no word without a signification, 
no name without an idea for which he makes it stand. This 
rule will not seem altogether needless to any one who shall 
take the pains to recollect how often he has met with such 
words as instinct, sympathy, and antipathy, tkc., in the dis¬ 
course of others, so made use of, as he might easily conclude 
that those that used them had no ideas m their minds to 
wliich they applied them, but spoke them only as sounds, 
which usually served instead of reasons on tlie like occasions. 
Not but that these words and the like have very proper 
significations in which they may ho used, hut there being 
no natural connexion between any words and any ideas, 
these and any other may be learned by rote, and pronounced 
or writ by men who have no ideas in their minds to winch 
they liave annexed them, and for which they make them 
stand, which is necessary they should, if men would speak 
intelligibly even to themselves alone 

9. tdecoadhj, To have distinct Ideas annexed to them in 
Modes. —Secondly, It is not enough a man uses his words 
as signs of some ideas, those he annexes them to, if they 
be simple, must be clear and distinct, if complex, must- 
be determinate, i. c, the precise collection of simple ideas 
settled in the mind, with that s6uiid annexed to it, as the 
sign of that precise determined collection, and no other. 
This is very necessary in name’s of modes, and especially 
moral words; which, having no settled objects m nature, 
fiom whence their ideas are taken, is from their original, 
are apt to be very confused. Justice is a word in every 
nicins mouth, but most commonly witli a very undeter¬ 
mined, loose signification; which will always be so, unlesa 
a man has in his mind a distinct comprehension of the 
component parts that complex idea consists of: and if it 
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be decompounded, must be able to resolve it still on, till ho 
at last comes to the simjde ideas that make it up: and 
unless this be done, a man makes an ill use of the word, let 
it be justice, for example, or any other. I do not say, a 
man need stand to I'ccollect and make this analysis at large 
eveiy time the word justice comes in Ins way, but this at 
leuist IS necessary, that he have so examined tlie signification 
of that name, and settled the idea of all its parts in his 
mind, that he can do it when ho pletisos. If any one who 
makes Ins complex idea of justice to be such a treatment of 
the person or goods of another as is according to law, hath 
not a clear and distinct idea what law is, whicli makes a 
part of his complex idea of justice, it is jilain lus idea of 
justice itself will be confused and iiii])erfcct. This exactness 
will, peiliaps, be judged veiy troublesome, and therefore most 
men will think they may bo excused from settling the 
complex ideas of mixed modes so precisely in their minds. 
33ut yet I must say, till this be done, it must not be won-. 
<lcred that they have a great deal of obscurity and confusion 
in their own minds, and a great deal of wrangling in their 
discourse with others. 

10. A7id distinct mid co^iformahlc in Substances .—In tlio 
names of substances, for a right use of them, something 
more is required than barely determmed ideas. In these 
tlie names must also be conformable to things as they exist; 
but of this I shall have occasion to speak more at large by 
and by This exactness is absolutely necessary in inquiries 
alter philosophical knowledge, and in controversies about 
tiuth And though it would be well, too, if it extended 
itselt to common conversation and the ordinary affairs of 
life; yet I think that is scarce to be expected. Vulgar 
notions suit vulgar discourses; and both, though confused 
enough, yet serve -pretty well the market and the wake. 
Mercliants and lovers, cooks-and tailors, have words where¬ 
withal to dispatch tjieir ordmary affairs, and so, I think, 
might pliilo'sophers afld disputants too, if they liad a mmd 
to imdei'stand, and to be clearly understood. 

11. Thirdbji Proprkty. —Thirdly, It is not enough that 
men have ideas, determined ideas, lor which they make these 
signs stand, but they must also take care to apply their 
words as near may be to such ideas as common use 
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has annexed them to. For words, especially of languages 
already fi'amed, being no man’s private possession, but tho 
common measure of commerce and communication, it is not 
for any one at pleasure to change the stamp they are current 
in, nor alter the ideas they are affixed to, or at least, when 
there is a necessity to do so, he is bound to give notice of it. 
Men’s intentions in speaking are, or at least should bo, to be 
understood; which cannot bo without frequent explanations, 
demands, and other the like incommodious interruptions, 
where men do not lollow common use. Propiiety of speech 
is tiiat which gives our thoughts entrance into other men’s 
minds with the gi'catcst ease and advantage; and therefore 
deserves some pai t of our care and study, especially in tho 
names of moral words. The projier signification and use of 
terms is best to be learned from those who in their writings 
and discourses appeal* to liave had tlie dearest notions, and 
ap]>lied to them their terms witli the exactest choice and 
fitness. This w<iy of using a man’s woids, according to tlio 
jirojiricty of the language, though it have not always the 
good fortune to be understood, yet most commonly leaves 
the blame of it on him who is so unskilful in the language 
he speaks, as not to understand it wlien made use of as it 
ought to be. 

12. Fourthly^ To maJee hwwn tlielr Meaning. —Fourthly, 
But, because common use has not so visibly annexed any 
signification to words, as to make men know always cer¬ 
tainly what they jirecisely stand foj*; and because men in 
the improvement of tlieir knowledge, come to have ideas 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for 
which they must either make new woixis, (wliich men seldom * 
venture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of affectation 
or novelty,) or else must use old ones in a new signification: 
therefore after the observatioi^ of the fiircgomg rules, it is 
sometimes nece.ssary, for the ascertainirtg the signification of 
words, to declare their meaning; whejje either common use 
has left it uncertain and loose, (as if has in most names of 
very complex ideas,) or where the term, being very material 
in the discourse, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is 
liable to any doubtfulues.s or mistake. 

13, AndtJuxt three Ways .—As the ideas men’s words stand 
for are of dilTerent sorts, so the way of making known the 
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idea-B they Etand for, when there is occasion, Ls also different. 
For thongh defining bo thought the proper way to make 
known the proper signification of words, yet there arc some 
words that will not bo defined, as there are others whose 
precise meaning cannot be made known but by definition; 
and pcrliaps a third, which partake .somewhat of both the 
other, as we shall see in the names of .simple ideas, modes, 
and substances. • 

14. I. In simple Ideas, by synonymmis Terms, or showing, 

Firet, when a man makes use of the name of any .simple 

idea which he perceives is not understood, or is in danger to 
be mistaken, he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity and the 
end of speech to declare his meaning, and make known what 
idea he makes it stand for. This, as has been shown, cannot 
be done by definition; and therefore, wlien a synonymous 
word fails to do it, there is but one of these ways left: 
I' irst, sometimes the naming the subject wdierein that simple 
idea IS to be found, will make its name to be understood by 
those W'lio arc acquainted with that subject, and know it by 
that name. So to make a countryman understand what 
“ feuillemorte” colour signifies, it may suflice to tell him it 
is the colour of withered leaves falling m autumn. Secondly, 
but the only .sure way of making known the signification of 
the name of any simple idea, is by presenting to his senses 
that subject which may produce it in his mind, and make 
him actually have the idea that word stands for. 

15. II. In mixed Modes, by Definition. —Secondly, Mixed 
inodes, especially tho.se belongmg to morality, being most of 
them such combinations of ideas as the mmd puts together of 
its own choice, and whereof there are not always standing 
jialtems to be found existing, the signification of their names 
laimot be made known as those of simple ideas by.any show- 
ing, but, in recompense thereof may be perfectly and 
exactly defined. For they being combinations of several 
ide.as that the mim^ of man has arbitrarily put together, 
without reference to any archetypes, men may, if they please, 
exactly know the ideas that go to each composition, and so 
both use these words in a certain and undoubted significa¬ 
tion, and perfectly declare, when there is occasion, what they 
Vtiod for. This, if well considered, would lay great blame 
on those who make not their discourses about moral tilings 
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very clear and distinct. For since the precise signification 
of the names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the real 
essence of each species is to be known, they being not of 
nature’s, but man’s making, it is a great negligence and per¬ 
verseness to discourse of moral things with uncertainty and 
obscunty; which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
substances, where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary reason, as we shall see by and by. 

IG. Morality cajmhb of Dmnonstralion. —Upon this ground 
it is that I am bold to think that morality is capable of 
demonstration, as well as mathematics; since the precise real 
essence of the things moral words stand for may be perfectly 
known, and so the congruity and incongruity of the things 
themselves bo certainly discovered, in which consists perfect 
knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the names of sub¬ 
stances are often to be made use of in morality as well 
as those of modes, from which will ai'ise obscurity. For 
as to substances, when concerned in moral discourses, their 
divers natures are not so much inquired into as supposed; 
V. g., when we say that man is subject to law, we mean 
nothing by man but a corporeal rational creature: what 
the real essence or other qualities of that creature are in this 
case is no way considered. And, therefore, whether a child 
or changeling be a man in a physical sense, may amongst the 
naturalists bo as disputable as it will, it concerns not at all 
the moral man, as 1 may call him, which is this immovable, 
unchangeable idea, a corporeal rational being For were 
there a monkey or any other creature to be found that has 
the use of reason to such a degree, a.s to be able to under¬ 
stand general signs, and to deduce consequences about general 
ideas, he would no doubt bo subject to law, and lu that sense 
be a man, how much soever he differed in shape from others 
of tliat name. The names of substances, if they be used iii 
thorn as they should, can no more disturb moral than they 
do mathematical discourses; where,^ if the mathematician 
speaks of a cube or globe of gold, or of any other body, ho 
has his dear, settled idea, which varies not, though it may 
by mistake he applied to a particular body to which it 
belongs not. 

17. Detinitions can make moral Stscoursee clea/r, —This I 
have here mentioned, by the by, to show of what consequence 
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it is for men, in their names of mixed modes, and consequently 
in all their moral discoui'ses, to define their words when there 
is occaaion; since thereby moral knowledge may be brought 
to so great clearness and certainty. And it must be great 
want of ingenuousness (to say no worse of it) to refuse to do 
it; since a definition is the only way whereby the precise 
meaning of moral words can be known; and yet a way 
whereby their meaning may bo known certainly, and without 
leaving any room for any contest about it. And therclbro 
the negligence or perverfieness of mankind cannot be excused, 
if their discourses in morality bo not much more clear than 
those m natural philosophy, since they are about ideas in 
the mind, which are none of them false or disproportionate, 
they having no external beings for the archetypes which they 
arc referred to and must correspond with. It-is far easier 
for men to frame in their minds an idea which shall be the 
standard to which they will give the name justice, with 
which pattern so made, all actions that agree shall pass under 
that denomination, than, having seen Aristides, to frame an 
idea that shall in all things be exactly like lain, who is as 
lie is, let men mivkc what idea they please of lam. For tho 
one, they need but know tlie combination of ideas that are 
put together ni their own minds; for the other, they must 
iuquue into the whole nature, and abstruse hidden con¬ 
stitution, and various qualities of a tlung existing without 
them. 

18. And is the only Way .—Another reason that makes the 
tlefimng of mixed modes so necessary, especially of moral 
words, IS what I mentioned a little before, viz., that it is the 
only \Vay whereby the signification of the most of them can 
be known with certainty. For the ideas they stand for 
being for tho most part such whose component parts nowhere 
exist together, but scattered and mingled with others, it is. 
the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the union 
of one idea; an<l it is only by words enumerating the several 
simple ideas which the* mind has united, that we can make 
known to others what their names stand for; the assistance 
of the senses in this case not heljiing us by the proposal of 
sensible objects, to show the ideas which our names of this 
kind stand for, as it does often in the names of sensible simple 
ideas, and also to some degree in those of substances. 
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19. III. In Substances, hy showing and defining —Thirdly, 
for the explaining the signification of the name.s of substances, 
as they stand for the ideas we have of their distinct species, 
both fhc foremoutioned ways, viz., of showing and defining, 
are requisite in many cases to be made use of For there 
being ordmarily in each sort some leading qualities, to wliich 
wc suppose the other ideas which make up our complex idea 
of that species annexed, we forwardly give the specific name 
to that thing wherein that characteristical mark is found, 
which we take to be the most distinguishing idea of that 
species These leading or characteristical (as I may call 
them) ideas in the sorts of animals and vegeUblcs are (as has 
been before remarked, ch. vi § 29, and ch. ix § 15) mostly 
figure, and in inanimate bodies, colour; and in some, both 
together. Now, 

20. Ideas of the leading Qiudilies of Snhstances are best gut 
by showing .—These leading sensible qualities are those which 
make the chief ingredients of our specific ideas, and con¬ 
sequently the most observable and invariable part in the 
deliiiitioiis of our specific names, as attributed to sorts of 
substances coining under our knowledge. For though the 
sound man, in its own nature, bo as apt to signify a comjilex 
idea made up of animality and rationality, united in the 
.same subject, as to signify any other combination; yet used 
a.s a mark to stand for a soi t of creatures wc count of our 
own kind, perhaps, the outwaid shape i.s as necessary to be 
taken into our complex idea, signihed by the word man, as 
any other we find m it and theiefore, why Plato’s “ ammal 
inipliime bipes latis unguibiis’’ should not be a good deiini- 
iioii of the name man, standing for that sort of ercatUresy 
will not be easy to show; for it is the shape, as the leading 
quality, that seems more to determine that siiecies, than a 
faculty of reasoning, which appears'not at first, and in some 
never. And if this be not allowed to be So, I do not know 
how they can be excused from murder who kill monstrous 
births, (as wo call them,) because of'an unordiuary shape, 
without knowing whether they have a rational soul or no; 
which can be no more discerned in a well-formed than ill¬ 
shaped mfant, as soon as born. And who is it has informed 
us that a rational soul can inhabit no tenement, unless it 
has just such a sort of froiitisjfiece; or can join itself to. 
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ana infom no sort of body but one that is just of such an 
outwara structure? 

ijj. Jsow toese leading qualities ai*e best made known by 
showing, and can hardly bo made known otherwise. For 
the enape of a home or cassowary will be but rudely and 
imperfectly ii^printcd on the mind by words; the sight of the 
a.nimals doth it a thousand times better: and the idea of 
the particular colour of gold is not to be got by any descrip¬ 
tion of it, but only by the frequent exercise of the eyes about 
it, as is evident in those who .are used to this metal, who 
will frequently distinguish true from counterfeit, pure from 
adulterate, by the sight; where others (who have as good 
eyes, but yet by use have not got the precise nice idea of 
that peculiar yellow) shall not perceive any difference. The 
like may be said of tho.se other simple ideas, peculiar in their 
kind to any substance; for which precise ideas there are 
no peculiar names. The particular ringing sound there is 
in gold, distinct from tlie sound of other bodies, has no par¬ 
ticular name annexed to it, no more than the particular yel¬ 
low that belongs to that metal. 

22. Ideas of their Powers lest known hy Definition .— 
But because many of the simple ideas that make up our 
specific ideas of substances are powers which he not obvious 
to our senses in the things as they ordinarily appear, there¬ 
fore, in the signification of our names of substances, some 
part of tlie .signification will be better made known by enu¬ 
merating those simple ideas, than by showing the substance 
itself. For he that to the yellow shining colour of gold, 
got by sight, shall, from my enumefatmg them, have the 
ideas of great ductility, fusibility, fixedness, and solubility, 
in aq. regia, will have a perfecter idea of gold than he can 
have by seeing a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in 
his mind only its obvious qualities. But if the formal con¬ 
stitution of this shining, heavy, ductile thing, (from whence 
all these its properties flow,) Jay open to our senses, as the 
formal constitution efr essence of a triangle does, the signifi¬ 
cation of the word gold might as easily be ascertained as that 
of triangle. 

23. A Pefiection on the Knowledge of Spirits .—Hence we 
may take notice how much the foundation of all our know¬ 
ledge of coiporeal things lies in our senses. For how spirits. 
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separate from bodies, (whose knowledge and idea.s of these 
things are certainly much more perfect than oiii-s,) know 
them, we have no notion, no idea at all The whole extent 
of our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond our 
own ideas limited to our ways of perception. Though yet 
it be not to bo doubted that spirits of a higher rank than 
those immersed in flesh may have os clear ideas of the radical 
constitution of substances as wo have of a triangle, and so 
perceive how all their properties and operations flow from 
thence, but the manner how they come by that knowledge 
exceeds our Conceptions. 

24. IV. Idam also of Suhslances must he confomiahk to 
Things. —Fourthly, But though definition.s will serve to ex¬ 
plain the names of substances as they stand for our ideas, yet 
they leave them not without great imperfection as they stand 
for things. For our names of substances being not put b.irely, 
for our ideas, but being made use of ultimately to represent 
things, and so are ])ut in their place, their sigmflcation muse 
agree with the truth of things as well as with men’s ideas. 
And therefore, in substances, we are not always to re.st in 
the ordinary complex idea commonly received as the signifi¬ 
cation of that word, but must go a little further, and impure 
into the nature and properties of the things themselves, and 
thereby perfect, as much as wo can, our ideas of their distinct 
species; or else learn them Irom such as are used to that 
sort of things, and are experienced iii them. For since it is 
intended their names should stand for such collecboiis of 
simple ideas as do leally exist in things thciiisolves, as well 
as for the complex idea in other men’s minds, which in their 
ordinary acceptation they stolid for, therefore, to define their 
names right, natural history is to be iiupiircd into, and their 
properties arc, with caie and examin.ation, to be found out. 
Foi it IS not enough, for the avoiding mconveiuencics in 
discourse and argiiings about natuial bodies and substantial 
things, to have learned, from the propiiety of the language, 
the common, but confused, or very yjipcifcct idea to which 
each word is applied, and to keeji them to that idea in our 
use of them; but we must, by acquainting oui-selves with 
the history of that sort of things, rectify and settle our com¬ 
plex idea belonging to each specific name; and in discourse 
with others, (if we find them mistake us,) wo ought to tell 
what the complex idea is that we make such a name stand 
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for. This is the more necessary to be done by all those who 
search after* knowledge and philosophical verity, in tliat 
cliildren, being taught words, whilst they have but imperfect 
notions of things, apply them at random and without much 
thinking, and seldom frame determined ideas to be signified 
by them. Which custom (it being easy, and serving well 
enough for the ordinary afiaii’s of life and conversation) they 
are apt to continue when they are men; and so begin at the 
wrong end, leaniing words first and perfectly, but make the 
notions to which they apply those words afterwards very 
overtly. By this means it comes to pass, that, men spe<aking 
the language of their country, i. e, according to grammar rules 
of that language, do yet speak very improperly of things 
themselves; and, by tlicir arguing one with another, make 
but small progress m the discoveries of useful truths and 
■the knowledge of things, as they are to be found in themselves, 
and not in our imaginations; and it matters not much for 
the improvement of our knowledge how they are called. 

25. Not easy to he 'oiade so .—It were therefore bo 
wshed that men versed in physical inquiries, and acquainted 
with the seveial sorts of natural bodies, would set down 
those simple ideas wherein they observe the individuals of 
each sort constantly to agree This wonl<l remedy a great 
deal of that confusion which comes from several persons 
applying the same name to a collection of a smaller or 
greater number of sensible qualities, proportionably as they 
have been more or less acquainted with, or accurate in 
examining the qualities of any sort of things which come 
under one denomination. But a dictionary of this sort, con¬ 
taining, as it were, a natural history, requires too many 
hands as well as too much time, cost, pains, and sagacity ever 
to be hoped for; and till that bo done, we must content our¬ 
selves with such definitions of the names of substances as 
explain the sense men us(5 them in. And it would be well, 
where there is occasion, if they would afford ns so much. 
This yet is not usually*done; but men talk to one another, 
and dispute in words whose meaning is not agreed between 
them, out of a mistake that the significations of common 
words are certainly established, and the precise ideas they 
stand for perfectly known; and that it is a shame to be 
ignorant of them. Both which suppositions are false: no 
names of complex ideas having so settled determined signi- 
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the eye distinguishes hy their shapes, would be best let into 
the mind by draughts made of them, and more determine the 
signification of such words than any other words set for them, 
or made use of to define them. But this is only by the by.* 

26. V. By Constancy in tlieir Sigmjication. —Fifthly, If 
men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning of their 
words, and definitions of their terms are not to be had, yet 
this IS the least that can be expected, that, in all discourses 
wherein one man pretends to instruct or convince another, 
he should use the same word constantly in the same sense: 
if this were done, (which nobody can refuse without great 
disingenuity,) many of the books extant might be spared; 
many of the controversies in dispute would be at an end; 
seveial of those great volumes, swollen with ambiguous 
words, now used in one sense, and by and by in another, 
would shrink into a very narrow compass; and many of tho 
philosophers’ (to mention no other) as well as poets’ works, 
might be contained in a nutshell. 

27. WJien ilie Variation is to he explained. —But aftA all, 
the provision of words is so scanty in respect to th^ in¬ 
finite variety of thoughts, tliat men, wanting tenns to suit 
thoir precise notions, will, notwithstanding their utmost 
caution, bo forced often to use tbc same word in somewhat 
different senses. And though lu tho continuation of a dis¬ 
course, or the pursuit of an argument, there can be hardly 
room to digress into a particular definition as often as a 
man varies the signification of any term; yet tbc import of 
the discourse will, for the most part, if there be no designed 
fallacy, sufficiently lead candid and intelligent readers into 
the true meaning of it: but where there is not sufficient to 
guide the reader, there it concerns the writer to explain his 
meaning, and show in whalf sense he there uses that term. 

* These suggestions of Locke have since been acted on m our cncyclo- 
pcedias and dictionai ics of natural science, m which the representation 
by engraving of objects spoken of in the text assists the descriptions in 
conveying clear ideas to the mind The word stngil usually signifies an- 
instrument used in the Uhths of the ancients for scraping off pempiration 
and dust from the skin. It was shaped like the crooked knife with 
■which shoemakeis hollow out the wood of ladies’ high-heeled shoes. 
The siatrum had no resemblance to a pair of cymbals, but was m shape 
something like the jews’ harp, with two or three cross-bars. The reader 
■will find an exact engraved representation of it m Montfaucou and 
several other antiquarians.^En. ^ 
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CHAPTER 1. 

OF KNOWXKD(4E IN GENEKAL. 

1. Our Knowledge conversant about our Ideas. — Since the 
miiul, in all its thoughts ami reasonings, hath no other im¬ 
mediate object but its o^v^l ideas, which it alone does or can 
contemplate, it is evident that our knowledge is only conver¬ 
sant about them 

2. Knowledge is the Perception of the Agreement o?* Disa¬ 
greement of two Ideas. —Knowh^dgo, then, seems to me to be 
nothing but the perception of the connexion and agreement, 
or disagi’eement and repugnancy of any of our ideas. In tills 
alone it consists. Where this perception is, there is know¬ 
ledge ; and where it is not, tlierc, though wo may fancy, 
guess, or believe, yet we always conic short of knowledge. 
-For when wc know that white is not black, what do we else 
but perceive that these two ideas do not agree 1 When wo 
possess ourselves with the utmost security of the demonstra¬ 
tion, that the thiee angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, what do we more hut perceive, that equality to 
two right ones does necessarily agree to, and is inseparable 
from the three angles of a triangle'/ * 

3 This Agreement fourfold —But to understand a little 
more distinctly wherein this agreement or disagreement con¬ 
sists, I think we may reduce it all to these four sorts : 

I. Identity, or diversity. 

II. Relation. 

III. Co-existencc, or necessary connexion, 

IV. Real existence. 

4. Firsts Of Identity^ or DiversUy.^'Fivs.i, As to the first 
Bort of agreement or disagreement, viz, identity or diversity. 
It 13 the first act of the mind, when it has any sentiments or 
ideas at all, to perceive its ideas ; and so far as it perceives 
ihem, to know each what it is, and thereby also to perceive 

* See Appendix, No. VIIL at end of voh ii. 

VOL. IT. jr 
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their difference, aift that one is not another. This is so 
absolutely neceasary, that, withont it, there could be no 
knowlodj;e, no reasoning, no imagination, no distinct thoughts 
at all By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives each 
idea to agree ■with itself, and to be what it is ; and all dis¬ 
tinct ideas to disagree, i. e, the one not to be the other: and 
this it does without pains, labour, or deduction; but at first 
view, by its natural power of perception and distinction. 
And though men of art have reduced this into those general 
rules, “what is, is,” and “it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be,” for ready application in all cases, 
wherein there may be occasion to reflect on it: yet it is cer¬ 
tain, that the first exercise of this fiicnlty is about particular 
ideas. A man infallibly knows, as soon as ever he has them 
in his mind, that the ideas he calls white and round are the 
very ideas they are, and that they are not other ideas ■which 
ho calls red or sipiare. Nor can any maxim or proposition in 
the world make him know it clearer or surer than he did 
before, and without any such general rule. This then, is the 
first agreement or disagreement which the mind perceives in 
its ideas, which it always perceives at first sight: and if 
there ever happen any doubt about it, it will always be found 
to be about the names, and not the ideas themselves, whose 
identity and diversity will always be perceived as soon and 
clearly as the ideas themselves arc; nor can it possibly be 
otherwise. 

5. Secondly^ Udative. —Secondly, the next sort of agree¬ 
ment or disagreement the mind perceives in any of its ideas 
may, I think, be called relative, and is nothing hut the per¬ 
ception of the relation between any two ideas, of what kind 
soever, whether substances, modes, or any other. For, since 
all distinct ideas must eternally bo known not to be the same, 
and so be universally and constantly denied one of another, 
there could bo no room for any positive knowledge at all, if 
we could not perceive any relation between onr ideas, and 
find out the agreement or di.sagreemcnt they have one with 
another, in several ways the mind takes of comparing them. 

6. Thirdly^ Of Oo-ex^istence. —^'Thirdly, The third sort of 
agreement or disagreement to be found in our ideas, which 
the perception of the mind is employed about, is co-existence 
or non-co-existence in the same subject; and this belongs 
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particularly to substances. Thus, when we pronounce con* 
cerning gold, that it is fixed, our knowledge of this truth 
amounts to uo more but this, that fixedness, or a power to 
remain in the fire unconsumed, is an idea that always accom¬ 
panies and is joined with that particular sort of yellowness, 
weight, fusibility, malleabloness, and solubility in aq. regia, 
which make our complex idc.^, signified by the word gold. 

7. Fonrtld^j. Of reed Existence. —Fourthly, The fourth anr? 
last sort is that of actual and real existence agreeing to any 
idea. Within those four sorts of agreement or disagreement 
13, I suppose, contained all the knowledge we have, or are 
capable of: for all the inquiries we can make concerning any 
of our ideas, all that wo know or can affirm concerning any of 
them is, that it is, or is not, the same with some other: that 
it docs or docs not always co-exist with some other idea in 
the same subject; that it lias this or that relation with some 
other idea ; or that it has a real existence without the mind. 
Thus, blue is not yellow, is of identity: two triangles upon 
equal bases between two parellels are equal, ia of relation: 
iron is susceptible of magnctical impressions, is of co-exist¬ 
ence : God is, is of real existence. Though identity and co¬ 
existence are truly nothing but rclatious, yet they are such 
peculiar ways of agreement or disagreement of our ideas, that 
they deserve well to be considered as distinct heads, and not 
under relation in general; since they are so different grounds 
of affirmation and negation, as will eiusily appear to any one, 
who will but reflect on what is said in several places of this 
essay. I should not proceed to examine the several degrees 
of our knowledge, but that it is necessary first to consider the 
different acceptations of the word, knowledge. 

8. Knowledge actual or iKihitfLal .—'There are several ways 
wherein the mind is possessed of truth, each of which is 
called knowledge, 

I. There is actual knowledge, which is the present view 
the mind has of the agreement or disagreement of any of its 
iileas, or of the relation they have one to another. 

II. A man is said to know any proposition, which, having 
been once laid before his thoughts, ho evidently perceived 
the agi*eemcnt or disagreement of the ideas whereof it con¬ 
sists , and so lodged it in his inomoiy, that, whenever that 
proposition comes again td be reflected on, he, without doubt 

K 2 
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or hesitation, embraces the right side, assents to, and is cer¬ 
tain of the truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual 
knowledge : and thus a man may be said to know all those 
tniths which are lodged in his memory, by a foregoing clear 
and full perception, whereof the mind is assured past doubt 
as often as it has occasion to reflect on them ; for our finite 
understandings being able to think clearly and distinctly but 
on one thing at once, if men had no knowledge of any more 
than what they actually thought on, they would all he very 
ignorant; and ho that knew most, would know but one 
truth—that being all he was able to think on at one time. 

9. Ilabitual Knowledge, twofold —Of habitual knowledge 
there are, also, vulgarly speaking, two degrees: 

First, The one is of such tniths laid up in the memory as, 
•whenever they occur to the mind, it actually perceives the 
relation is between those ideas. And this is in all those 
tniths whereof we have an intuitive knowledge; where the 
ideas themselves, by an immediate view, discover their agree¬ 
ment or disagreement one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of such traths whereof the mind 
having been convinced, it retains the memory of the convic¬ 
tion, without the proofs. Thus, a man that remembers cer¬ 
tainly that he once perceived the demonstration, that the 
three angles of a triangle arc eijiml to two right ones, is 
certain that he knows it, because ho cannot doubt the truth 
of it. In his adherence to a truth where the demonstration 
by which it was at first known, is forgot, though a man may 
be thought rather to believe his memory than really to know; 
and this way of entertaining a tnith seemed formerly to me 
bke something between opinion and knowledge; a sort of 
assurance which exceeds bare belief—for that relies on the 
testimony of another: yet upon a duo examination I find it 
comes not short of perfect certainty, and is in effect true 
knowledge. That which is apt to mislead our first thoughts 
into a mistake in tips matter, is, that the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of the ideas in this case is not perceived, as it was 
at first, by an actual view of all the intermediate ideas 
whereby the agreement or disagreement of those in the pro¬ 
position was at first perceived; but by othjr intermediate 
ideas, that show the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
contained in the proposition whose certainty we remember. 
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For example: in tins projjosition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has seen and 
clearly perceived the demonstration of this truth knows it to 
be true, when that demonstration is gone out of his mind; 
so,that at present it is not actually in view, and possibly 
cannot be recollected: but he knows it in a different way 
from what he did before. The agreement of the two ideas 
joined in that jiroposition is perceived, but it is by the inter¬ 
vention of other ideas than those which at first prwluced that 
perception. He remembers, i. e, he knows (for remembrance 
is but the reviving of some ])ast knowledge) that he was 
once certain of the truth of this proposition, that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right one.s. The im¬ 
mutability of the same relations between the same immu¬ 
table things is now the idea that shows him, that, if the three 
angles of a triangle were once equal to two riglit ones, they 
will always be equal to two light ones And hence ho 
comes to bo certain, th.it what w.is once true in tlie case, is 
alway.s tnie, what ideas once agreed will .always agree; and 
consequently what he once knew to be true, he will always 
know to be true, as long as he can reiiieiiiber that he once 
knew it. Upon this ground it is, th.it particiil.ar demon¬ 
strations in mathematics afford geiicr.il knowledge. If then 
the ])erceptioii that the same ideas will eternally, have the 
same habitudes and relations, lie not a sufficient ground of 
knowledge, there could bo no knowledge of general jn-nposi- 
tions in mathematics, for no mathematical demonstration 
would he any other than particular, and wlici* a man had 
demonstrated any proposition conccriiiiig one triangle or 
cirole, his knowledge would not reach heyoiul that particular, 
dnigiam. If he would extend it further, lie must renew his 
demonstration lu another instance, before he could know it 
to he true in another like triangle, and so on: by which 
means one could never come to the knowledge of any general 
propositions. Hohody, I think, can deny, that Mr. Hewton 
certainly knows any proposition thalf he now at any time 
re.uls m his book to be true; though he has not in actual 
view that admirable clruii of intermediate ideas whereby he 
at first discovered it to be true. Such a memory as that, 
able to ret“n such a tram of particulars, may be well 
thought beyond the reach of human faculties; when the 
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very discovery, perception, and laying together that wonder¬ 
ful connexion of ideas, 's found to surpass most readers’ com¬ 
prehension. But yet.it is evident the author himself kuows 
the proposition to be true, remembering ho once saw the 
connexion of those ideas, as certainly as he kuows sucy a 
man wounded another, remembering that he saw him run 
him through. But because the memory is not always so 
clear as actual perception, and does in all men more or less 
decay in length of time, this amongst other differences is 
one, which shows that demonstrative knowledge is much 
more imperfect than intuitive, as we shall see in the following 
chapter. 


CHABTEK II. 

OF THE DEGIIEES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Intuitive — All our knowledge consisting, as 1 have 
said, in the view the mmd has of its own ideas, which is the 
utmost light and greatest certainty we, with our faculties, 
and in oiu* way of knowledge, arc capable of; it may not be 
amiss to consider a little the degrees of its evidence. The 
different clearness of our knowledge seems to me to he in 
the diffeveut way of perception the mmd has of tlie agree¬ 
ment or disagreomeut of any of its ideas. For if wo will 
reflect on our own ways oi thinking, wo shall find, that 
aometimes the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement 
of two idea# immediately by themselves, without the inter¬ 
vention of any other: and this I think we may call intuitive 
knowledge. For m this the mind is at no pains of proving 
or examining, but perceives the truth as the eye doth light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the mind perceives 
that white is not black, that a circle is not a triangle, that 
three are more than two, and equal to one and two. 8uch 
kinds of truths the mind perceives at the first sight oi tho 
ideas together, by bare ^utuitiou, without tho intervention of 
any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is the clearrst 
and most certain that human frailty is capable of. TMs 
part of knowledge is irresistible, and, like brieht sunshin-r, 
forces itself immediate!}'’ to bo perceived, as solli as ever tl » 
mind turns its view that way, and leaves no room for hesita- 
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tion. douM, or examinatioD, but the mind ia presently filled 
with the clear light of it. It is on this intuition that de¬ 
pends all the certainty and evidence of all our knowledge; 
which certainty every one finds to be so great, that he 
cannot imagine, and therefore not require a greater; for a 
man cannot conceive himself capable of a greater certainty 
than to know that any idea in his mind is such as he per¬ 
ceives it to be; and that two ideas wherein ho perceives a 
difference, are different and not precisely the same. He that 
demands a greater certainty than this, demands ho knows 
not what, and shows only that he has a mind to bo a sceptic, 
without being able to be so. Certainty depends so wholly 
on this intuition, that, in the next degree of knowledge 
which I call demonstrative, this intuition is necessary in ^ 
the comiexions of the intemediate ideas, without which we 
cannot attain knowledge and certainty. 

2. Demonstrative —The next degree of knowledge is, where 
the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement of any 
ideas, but not immediately. Though wherever the mind 
perceives the agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas, 
there be certain knowledge; yet it does not alw'ays happen, 
that the mind sees that agreement or disagreement which 
there is between them, even where it is discoverable: and in 
that case remains in ignorance, and at most gets no further 
than a probable conjecture. The reason why the mind 
cannot always perceive presently the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of two ideas, is, because those ideas, concerning whoSo 
agreement or disagreement the inquiry is made, cannot by 
the mind bo so put together as to show it. In this case, 
then, when the mind caimot so bring its ideas together as 
by their immediate comparison, and as it were juxta-position 
or application one to another, to perceive their agreement or 
disagreement, it is fain, by the intervention of other ideas 
(one or more, as it happens) to discover the agreement or 
disagreement which it searches; and this is that which we call 
reasoning. Thus the mmd being wilDng to know the agree¬ 
ment or disagi-eement in bigness between tho three angles of 
a triangle and two right ones, cannot by an immediate view 
and comparing them do it; because the three angles of a 
triangle cannot be brought at once and be compared with 
any one or two angles; and so of this tho mind has no im- 
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mediate, no intuitive knowledge. In this case the mind is 
fam to find out some other angles, to which the three angles 
of a triangle have an equality; and, finding those equal to 
two right ones, comes to know their equality to two right 
ones. 

3. Depends on Proofs .—Those intervening ideas which 
serve to show the agreement of any two others, are called 
proofs; and where the agreement and disagreement is by 
tins means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called demon¬ 
stration; it being shown to the underetanding, and the mind 
made to see that it is so. A quickness in the mmd to find 
out these intermediate ideas (that shall discover the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of any other) and to apply them right, 
is, I suppose, that ^vhlch is called sagacity.* 

4. But not so easy .—This knowledge by intervening proofs, 
though it be certain, yet the evidence of it is not altogether 
so clear and bright, nor tlic assent so ready as in intuitive 
knowledge. For though in demonstration the mind does 
at last perceive the agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
it cousidei*s, yet it is not without pains and attention: there 
must he more than one transient view to find it. A steady 
application and pursiut arc required to tins discovery; and 
there must bo a jirogrcssiou by steps and degrees before the 
mind can in this way arrive at certainty, and come to per¬ 
ceive the agreement or lepugnancy between two ideas that 
need proofs and the use of reason to show it. 

5. Not wWu)ut precedent Doubt —Another difierence be- 
twe(‘ii intuitive and demonstrative knowledge is, that, though 
in the latter all doubt be removed when, by the intervention 
of tlio intermediate ideas, the agreement or disagreement is 
perceived; yet before the demonstration there was a doubt, 
which ill intuitive knowledge cannot liappen to the mmd 
that has its faculty of perception left to a degree capable 
of distinct ideas, no more than it can be a doubt to the eye 

* Hobbes’ account of this quality is as follows —“ Another soit of 
discussion IS, when the appetite givetli a man his beginning, as in the 
exHinplo before, where honour, to whicli a man hath appetite, maketh 
him tlniik upon tlie next means of attuning it, and that again to the 
next &c. And this the Latins call sagacitas, and we call huiUing or 
tracing, as dogs trace beasts by the smell, and men hunt them by their 
footsteps, or as men hunt after riches, place, or knowledge.” (Hum. 
Nat c IV § 4 .)—Ed. 
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(that can distinctly see white and black) whether this ink 
and this paper be all 0/ a otIout, If there be sight in the 
eyes, it will, at first glimpse, without hesitation, perceive 
the words printed on this paper different from the colour 
of the paper; and so if the mind have the faculty of distinct 
perceptions it will perceive the agreement or disagreement 
of those ideas that produce intuitive knowledge. If the 
eyes have lost the faculty of seeing, or the mmd of per¬ 
ceiving, we in vain inquire after the quickness of sight in 
one, or clearness of perception in the other. 

6. Not so clear .—It is true, the perception jiroduced by 
demonstration is also very clear; yet it is often with a great 
abatement of that evident lustre and full assurance that 
always accompany that which I call intuitive; like a face 
reflected by several mirrors one to another, where, as long 
as it retains the similitude and agreement with the object, 
it produces a knowledge, but it is still m eveiy succe.S3i ve 
reflection with a lessening of that perfect clearness and dis¬ 
tinctness which is in the first, till at last, after many removes, 
it has a great mixture of dimness, and is not at first sight 
.so knowabie, especially to weak eyes. Thus it is with know¬ 
ledge made out by a long train of proof. 

7. Each Step must have intuitive Evidence —Now, in cverv 
step reason makes in demonstrative knowledge, there is an 
intuitive knowledge of that agreement or disagreement it 
seeks with the next intermediate idea, which it uses as a 
proof: for if it were not so, that yet wouhl need a proof; 
since without the perception of such agreement or disagree¬ 
ment there is no knowledge produced. If it be perceived 
by itself, it is intuitive knowledge: if it cannot bo perceived ' 
by itself, there is need of some intervening idea, as a com¬ 
mon measure, to show their agreement or disagreement. 
By which it is plain, that every step in reasoning that pro¬ 
duces knowledge, has intuitive certainty, which when tho 
mind perceives, there is no more lequired, but to remeiiilier 
it to make the agreement or disagreement of the ideas con- 
ceriiiiig which we inquire visible and certain. So that to 
make anything a demonstration, it is necessary to perceive 
the immediate agreement of the mterveiuug ideas, whereby 
the agreement or disagreement of tho two ideas under ex- 
aminaticn (whereof the one is always the firet, and the other 
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the last in the account) is found. This intuitive perception 
of the agi’eement or disagreement of the intermediate ideas, 
in each step and progression of the demonstration, must 
also be carried exactly in the mind, and a man must bo sure 
that no part is left out: which, because in long deductions, 
and the use of many proofs, the memory does not always 
50 readily and exactly rct.im, therefore it comes to pa'^s, 
that this is more imperfect than intuitive knowledge, and 
men embraeo often falsehood for demonstrations. 

8. Uente the Mistake, “ ex 'prcecogaitis, et 'prcecmcessis ''— 
Tlie necessity of this mtuitive knowledge in each step of 
scientifical or demonstrative reasoning gave occasion, I ima¬ 
gine, to that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning was “ ex 
priecognitis et prseconcessis;” which, how far it is mistaken, 
I shall have occasion to show more at large when I come 
to consider propositions, and particularly those propositions 
which are called maxims, and to show that it is by a mis¬ 
take that they are supposed to be the foundations ot all our 
knowledge and reasonings. 

0. Demonstration not limited to Quantity .—It has been 
generally taken lor granted, that mathematics alone are capa¬ 
ble of demonstrative certainty: but to have such an agree¬ 
ment or disagreement as may intuitively be perceived, being, 
as I imagine, not the privilege of the ideas of number, ex¬ 
tension, and figure alone, it may possibly be the want of 
duo method and application in us, and not of sufficient evi¬ 
dence in things, that demonstration has been thought to 
have so little to do in other parts of knowledge, and been 
scarce so much as aimed at by any but mathematicians, 
i'or whatever ideas we have wherein the mind can perceive 
the immediate agreement or disagreement that is between 
them, there the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge; and 
where it can perceive the agreement or disagreement of any 
two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement or 
disagreement they hj^ve with any intermediate ideas, there 
the mind is capable of demonstration; which is not limited 
to ideas of extension, figure, number, and their modes. 

10. ^yhy it has been so thought —The reason why it has 
been generally sought for, and supposed to be only in those, 
I imagine has been not only the general usefulness of those 
sciences; but because in comparing their equality or excess. 
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the inodes of numbers have eveiy the least difl’erence very 
Clear and perceivable; and though in extension every the 
least excess is not so perceptible, yet the mind ha.s found 
out ways to examine and discover demonstratively the ju.st 
eijuality of two angles, or extensions, or figures: and both 
these, i e., numbers and figures, can be set down by visible 
and lasting marks, wherein the ideas under consideration 
are perfectly determined; which for the mo.st part they are 
not, where they are marked only by names and words. 

11. But in other simple ideas whose modes and differences 
are made and counted by degrees, and not quantity, wo have 
not so nice and accurate a distinction of their differences 


as to perceive and find ways to measure theii’ just equabty, 
or the least differences. For those other simple ideas being 
appearances of sensations produced in us by the size, figure, 
number, and motion of minute corpuscles singly insensible; 
their different degrees also depend upon the variation of 
some or of all those causes: which, since it cannot be ob¬ 
served by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too 
subtile to be perceived, it is impossible for us to have any 
exact measures of the different degrees of these simple ideas. 
For supposing the sensation or idea we name whiteness bo 
produced m us by a certain number of globules, which, 
having a vcrticity about their own centres, strike upon the 
I'etiiia of the eye with a certain degree of rotation, as well 
a,s progressive swiftness; it will hence easily follow, that 
the more the superficial pai'ts of any body are so ordered 
as to reflect the greater number oi globules of light, and to 
give them the proper rotation, which is fit to produce this, 
sensation of white in us, the more white will that body ap¬ 
pear, rhat fiom an equal space sends to the retina the greater 
number of such corpuscles, with that peculiar sort of motion. 
I do not say that the nature of light consists in very small 
round globules, nor of whiteness in such a textm-o of parts 


as gives a certain rotatioq to these glqbules when it reflects 
them; for I am not now treating physically of light or 
colours. But this I think I may say, that I cannot (and 
I would bo glad any one would make intolhgible that he 
did) conceive how bodies without us can any ways affect 
our senses, but by the immediate contact of the sensible 
bodies themselves, as in tasting and feeling, or the impulse 
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oi some sensible particles coming from them, as in seeing, 
hearing, and smelling; by the different impulse of which 
jjdvts, caused by their different size, figure, and motion, the 
variety of sensations is produced in us.* 

12. Whether then they bo globules or no, or whether 
they have a verticity about their own centres that produces 
the idea of whiteness in us; this is certain, that the more 
paiticles of light are reflected from a body fitted to give 
tliem that peculiar motion whicli produces the sensation of 
wliiteness in us, and possibly too, the quicker that peculiar 
motion is, the whiter does the body appear from which the 
greater number are reflected, as is evident in the same 
piece of paper put in the sunbeams, in the shade, and in 
a dark hole; in cacli of which it will produce in us the idea 
of whiteness in far different degrees. 

13. Not knowing, therefore, what number of particles, 
nor what motion of them is fit to produce any precise 
degree of whiteness, we cannot demonstrate the certain 
equality of any two degrees of whiteness, because we have 
no certain standard to measure tliem by, nor means to dis¬ 
tinguish every the least real difference—the only help wo 
have being from our senses, which in this point fail us. 
But where tlie difference is so great as to produce in the 
mind clearly distinct ideas, whose differences can bo per¬ 
fectly retained, there these ideas or colours, as wc see in 
different kinds, as blue ^tnd red, arc as capable of demon¬ 
stration as ideas of number and extension. What I liavo 
here said of whiteness and colours, I thiuk holds true in all 
secoiidaiT’ qualities and their modes. 

14 ^Sensitive Knoiuled<je of Existence .—These 

two, viz., intuition and demonstration, are the degrees of 
our knowledge , whatever comes short of one of these, with 
what assurance soever embraced, is ljut faith or opinion, but 
not knowledge, at least in all general truths. There is, in¬ 
deed, another perception of the mmd employed about the 
particular existence of finite beings withoht us, which, going 
beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to 

* Tlus whole theory i9 exceedingly unphilosophical, for thus a thing- 
would wear out by being seen Rather than countenance sucli wild 
notions it were better to admit at once that we comprehend nothiog 

all of the matter —Ed. 
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citliei* of the foregoing degrees cn cerUnity, passas under 
the name of knowledge. There can he nothing more certain 
than that the idea we receive from au external object is in 
our minds : this is intuitive knowledge. But whether there 
be anything moi*e than barely that idea in our minds, 
whether we can thence certainly inier the existence of any¬ 
thing without us wliicli corresponds to that idea, is that 
whereof some men think there maybe a qucstiuii made; 
because men may have such ideas in their minds when no 
such thing exists, no such object affects their senses. But 
yet here I think wo are jirovided with an evidence that puis 
us past doubting: for I ask any one, whetlier he be not in¬ 
vincibly conscious to himself of a different jierception when 
he looks on the sun by day, and thinks on it by night; 
when he actually tastes wormwood, or smells a rose, or only 
thinks on that savour or odour? We as plainly hud tho 
difference there is between an idea revived in our minds by 
our own memory, and actually coming into our minds by 
our senses, as wc do between any two distinct ideas. If 
any one say, a dream may do tho same thing, and all these 
ideas may be pi'oduccd in us without any external objects; 
he may please to dream that I make him this answer:— 

1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove this 
scruple or no: where all is but dream, reasoning and argu¬ 
ments are of no use, tnith and knowledge nothing. 2. That 
I believe he will allow a very manifest diffeycnco between 
dreaming of being in the fire and being actually in it. 
But yet if he be resolved to appear so sceptical as to main¬ 
tain that what I call being actually in the lire is nothing 
but a dream; and wo cannot thereby ccitainly know thaS 
any such thing as fire actually exists without us: I answer^ ^ 
that we certainly finding that pleasure or pain follows upon 
the application of certain objects to us, whose existence we 
perceive, or dream that wo perceive, by our senses j this 
certainty is as great as our happiness or misery, beyond 
which we have no concernment to know or to be. So that 
I think we may add to the two former sorts of knowledge 
this also of the existence of particular external objects, by 
that perception and consciousness wc have of the actual 
entrance of ideas from them, and allow these three degrees 
of knowledge, viz., intuitive, demonstrative, and sensitive: 
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in each of which there are different degrees and ways of 
evidence and certainty. 

15. Knowledge nol always dear, where the Ideas are so .— 
But since our knowledge is founded on and employed about 
our ideas only, will it not follow from thence that it is con¬ 
formable to our ideas; and that where our ideas are clear 
and distinct, or obscure and confused, our knowledge will 
be .so tool To which I answer. No; for our knowledge 
consisting in the perception of the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of any two ideas, its clearness or obscurity consists in 
the clearness or obscurity of that perception, and not in the 
clearness or obscurity of the ideas themselves ; v. g., a man 
that has as clear ide.as of the angles of a triangle, and of 
equality to two right ones, as any mathematician in the 
world, may yet have but a very obscure perception of their 
agreement, and so have but a very obscure knowledge of it. 
But ideas, which, by reason of their obscurity or otherwise, 
are confused, cannot produce any clear or distinct know¬ 
ledge ; because, as far as any ideas are confused, so far the 
mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or dis¬ 
agree : or, to express the same thing in a way less apt to be 
misunderstood, he that hath not determined ideas to the 
words he uses, cannot make propositions of them, of whose 
truth he can be certain. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF THE E-XTENT OF UUM.AN KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Knowledge, as has been said, lying in the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas, it 
follows from hence, that, 

1. No further thm we have Ideas. —First, we can have 
knowledge no further than we have ideas. 

2. II. No further than we can perceive their Agreement or 
Disagreement. —Secondly, That wc have no knowledge further 
than we can have perception of their agreement or dhagree- 
ment. Which perception being; 1. Either by intuition, 
or the immediate comparing any two ideas; or, 2 By lea-son, 
examining the agi-eement or disagreement of two ideas, by 
the intervention of some others; or, 3. By sensation, pci- 
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ceiving the existence of particular things; hence it also 
follows: 

3. III. IntuUilive Knowledge extends itself not to all the 
Relations of all our Ideas. —Thirdly, That w'o cannot have 
an intuitive knowledge that shall extend itself to all our 
ideas, and all that we would know about them; because we 
cannot examine and perceive all the relations they have one 
to another by juxta-position, or an immediate comparison 
one with another. Thus, having the ideas of an obtuse and 
an acute angled triangle, both drawn from equal bases, and 
between parallels, I can, by intuitive knowledge, perceive 
the one not to be the other, but cannot that way know 
whether they be equal or no; because their agreement or 
disagreement in equality can never be perceived by an im¬ 
mediate comparing them; the diffeftnee of figure makes 
their parts incapable of an exact immediate application, and 
therefore there is need of some intervening qualities to measure 
them by, which is demonstration, or rational knowledge. 

4. IV. Nor demonstrative Knowledge. —Fourthly, It follows, 
also, from what is above observed, that our rational know¬ 
ledge cannot reach to the whole extent of our ideas, because 
between two different ideas we woulil examine, we cannot 
always find such mediums as we can connect one to another 
with an intuitive knowledge in all the parts of the deduction; 
and wherever that fads, we come short of knowledge and 
demonstration. 

5. V. Sensitive Knowledge na/rrower than either. —Fifthly, 
Sensitive knowledge reaching no further than the existence 
of things actually present to our senses, is yet much narrower 
than either of the former. 

6. VI. Our Knowledge, therefore, narrower than our Ideas. 
—From all which it is evident, that the extent of our know¬ 
ledge comes not only short of the reality of things, but even 
of the extent of oui' own ideas. Though our knowledge be 
limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed them either in extent 
or perfection; and though those he Very narrow bounds, 
in respect of the extent of all being, and far short of what 
we may justly imagine to be in some even created under- 
.standiiigs, not tied down to the dull and narrow information 
which 13 to he received from some few, and not very acute 
ways of perception, such as are our senses; yet it would bo 
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•well with us if our knowledge were but as largo as our ideas, 
and there were not many doubts and inquiries concerning 
the ideas we have, whereof we arc not, nor I believe ever 
shall be in this world resolved. Nevertheless I do not 
question but that human knowledge, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances of our beings and constitutions, may be carried 
much further than it has hitherto been, if men would sin¬ 
cerely, and with freedom of mind, employ all that industry 
and labour of thought in improving the means of iliscover- 
ing truth, which they do for the colouring or support of 
falsehood, to maintain a system, interest, or party they are 
once engaged in. But yet, after all, I think I may, without 
injui-y to human perfection, be confident, that our knowledge 
would never reach to all we might desire to know concern¬ 
ing those ideas we htve; nor be able to surmount all the 
difficulties, and resolve all the questions that might arise 
concerning any of them. We have the ideas of a square, 
a circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, shall never be able 
to find a circle equal to a square, and certainly know that 
it is so. We have the ideas of matter and thinking, but 
possibly shall never be able to know whether any mere 
material being thinks or no it being impossible for us, by 
the contemplation of our own ideas, without revelation, to 
discover whether Omnipotency has not given to some systems 
of matter fitly disposed, a power to perceive and think, or 
else joined and fixed to matter so disposed a thinking im¬ 
material substance; it being, in respect of our notions, not 
much more remote from our comprehension to conceive that 
God can, if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that ho should superadd to it another sub¬ 
stance with a faculty of thinking; since we know not where¬ 
in thinking consists, nor to what sort of substances the 
Almighty has been pleased to give that power, which can¬ 
not be in any ci’eatcd being, but merely by the good pleasure 
and bounty of the Creator. For I see no contradiction in 
it, that the first eteihal thinking being should, if he pleased, 
give to certain systems of created senseless matter, put to¬ 
gether as he thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception, 
and thought; though, as I think I have proved, lib. iv. 
cL 10, § 14, &c., it is no less than a contradiction to suppose 
* See Appendix No, IX. at the end of voL ii 
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matter (which is evidently in its own nature void of sense 
and thought) should be that eternal first-thinking being. 
What certainty of knowledge can any one have, that some 
perceptions, such as, v. g., pleasure and pain, should not be 
in some bodies themselves, after a certain manner modified 
and moved, as well as that they should be in an immaterial 
substance, upon the motion of the parts of body? Body, 
as far as we can conceive, being able only to strike and affect 
body, and motion, according to the utmost reach of our 
ide.is, being able to produce nothing but motion; so that 
when we allow it to produce pleasure or pain, or the idea 
of a colour or sound, we are fain to quit our reason, go be¬ 
yond our ideas, and attribute it wholly to the good pleasure 
of our Maker. For since we must allow he has annexed 
effects to motion, which we can no way conceive motion able 
to produce, what reason have we to conclude that he could 
not order them as well to be produced in a subject we can¬ 
not conceive capable of them, as well as in a subject we 
cannot conceive the motion of matter can any way operate 
upon? I say not this, that I would any way lessen the be¬ 
lief of the soul’s immateriality: I am not here speaking of 
probability, but knowledge; and I think not only that it 
becomes the modesty of philosojihy not to pronounce magis¬ 
terially, where we want that evidence that can produce know¬ 
ledge , but also, that it is of use to us to discern how far our 
knowledge does reach; for the state we are at present in, not 
being that of vision, we must in many things content our¬ 
selves with faith and probability; and m the present question, 
about the immateriality of the soul, if our faculties cannot 
arrive at demonstrative certainty, we need not think it strange.' 
All the great ends of morality and religion are well enough 
secured, without philosophical proofs of the soul’s immate¬ 
riality ; since it is evident, that he who made us at the be¬ 
ginning to subsist here, sensible, intelligent beings, and 
for several years continued us in such a state, can and will 
restore us to the like state of sensibility in another world, 
and make us capable there to receive the retribution he 
has designed to men, according to their doings in this life. 
And therefore it is not of such mighty necessity to determine 
one way or the other, as some, over-zealous for or againat 
the immateriality of the soul, have been forward to make 
VOL. n, L 
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the world believe. Who, either on the one side indulging 
too much their thoughts immersed altogether in matter, can 
allow no existence to what is not material; or who, on the 
other side, finding not cogitation within the natural powers 
of matter, examined over and over again by the utmost 
intention of mind, have the confidence to conclude, that 
Omiiipotency itself cannot give perception and thought to a 
substance which has the modification of solidity. He that con¬ 
siders how hardly sensation is, in our thoughts, reconcilable 
to extended matter; or existence to anything that has no 
existence at all, will confess that he is very far from cer¬ 
tainly knowmg what his soul is. It is a pomt which 
seems to mo to be put out of the reach of our knowledge; 
and he who will give himself leave to consider freely, and 
look into the dark and intricate part of each hypothesis, 
will scarce find his reason able to determine him fixedly for 
or against the soul’s materiality; since, on which side soever 
he news it, cither as an unextended substance, or as a thinking 
extended matter, the difficulty to conceive either will, whilst 
cither alone is in his thoughts, still drive him to the con¬ 
trary side. An unfair way which some men take with 
themselves; who, because of the inconceivableneas of some¬ 
thing they find in one, throw themselves violently into the 
contrary hypothesis, though altogether as unintelligible to 
an unbi.assed understanding. This serves not only to show 
the weakness and the scantiness of our knowledge, but the 
insignificant triumph of such sort of arguments, which, 
drawn from our own views, may satisfy us that we can find 
no certainty on one side of the question; but do not at all 
thereby help us to truth by running into the opposite 
opinion, which, on examination, will be found clogged with 
equal difficulties. For what safety, what advantage to any 
one 13 it, for the avoiding the seeming absurdities, and to 
him uiisurmoiiutablc rubs he meets with in one ojunion, to 
take refiigo in the contrary, which is built on something 
altogether as inexplfcable, and as far remote from hi.s com¬ 
prehension! It 13 past controversy, that wo have in us 
something that thinks; our very doubts about what it is, 
confirm the certainty of its being, though we mu.st content 
ourselves in the ignorance of what kind of being it is; and 
it 13 in vain to go about to bo sceptical in this, as it is un- 
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reasonable in most other cases to be positive against the 
beino’ of anything, because we cannot comprehend its nature. 
For I would fain know what substance exists, that has not 
something in it which manifestly baffles our understandings. 
Other spirits, who see and know the nature and inward 
constitution of things, how much must they exceed us in 
knowledge? To which, if we add laiger compiohension, 
which enables them at one glance to see the connexion and 
agreement of very many ideas, and readily supplies to thorn 
tlie intermediate proofs, which we by single and slow stops, 
and long poring in the dark, hardly at last find out, and aio 
often ready to forget one bofoi*e we have hunted out an¬ 
other; wo may guess at some part of the happiness of superior 
lanks of spirits, who have a ipiicker and more peuetiating 
sight, as w('U as a larger field of knowledge.' But to retniu 

Baxter, than whom few men of purer mind or more undoubted 
])icty have evcj exi'^ted, aitpeara to have contemplated this question ui 
niiicli the same h^ht as Locke Ho seems to have despaired of anivini^ 
it certainty on -sucli matters in tins world, and beinjj pasaion.atcly in 
love with knowledge, conceived that much of the happiness of a future 
hte would consist in unravelling those mysteries, the b.ue skirts of 
which we can heic discern thiough a glass darkly. “ It will,” he says, 
“bo some addition to my future happiness that I shall then bo much 
bcttci .vcquamted with myself, both with my nature, and with my sin 
•ind grace I shall then better know the nature of a soul, and its 
formal faculties three in one. I shall know the nature and way of its 
op( rations, and how far its acts are simple, or compound, or orgamcal. 
1 shall knowhow far memory, phantasy, and sense internal and exteinal 
belong to the rational soul, and whether the sensitive and rational are 
two oi one, <an<l what senses will ponsli, and what not I shall know¬ 
how the soul doth act upon itself, and what acts it hath that are not felt, 
in sleep, m apojdoxies, and m the womb 1 shall know whethei th£> 
vegetative nature be .inytlnng elso than fire, and whether it be of the 
same essence with the soul, sensitive or lational, and whether fire 
ci/i/jKoi/rr be a common fundamental substance of <iU spnits, diversely 
'■'P'*cihcd by the fonns, mental, sensitive, and vegetative, or whether 
it be as a body, or vehicle to bpinta, or latiiei a natuie made for the 
oopul ition of 6})ints and bodies, and the opeiation of the former on the 
hitter, w between both, and wliethcr i re, and what son, be the active 
fui mu tdluns, and of other globes I sli.ill know lioiv far souls are one 
and yot many, and how'theyaio individu.vte, and whether their quarir 

dihcrcta, iii being numciically many, do prove that they have any 
qmutdiiieni, continuam, and whethci tiicy aie a purer sort of bodies, as 
lue (iicek fathers, Tcitullian and others, thought, .ind what imina- 
teruhty signi’'cth and what substantiality of spiiit, and how siihtantia 
and uuitn.a diifei, and how far they aie pcneti.ablc and indivisible, and 
whctiicr a soul be propci ly jiars and whether individu.U souls are part# 

L 2 
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to the argument in hand: our knowledge, I say, is not only 
limited to the paucity and imperfections of the ideas we have, 
and which we employ it about, but even comes short of that 
too. But how far it reaches, let us now inquire. 

7. Hov) fwr our Kutowledge reaches. —The affirmations or 
negations we make concerning the ideas we have, may, as I 
have before intimated in general, be reduced to these four 
sorts, viz., identity, co-existence, relation, and real existence. 
I shall examine how far our knowledge extends in each of 
these. 

8. I. Our Knowledge of Identity and Diversity, as far as 
our Ideas. —First, as to identity and diversity in this way of 
agreement or disagreement of our ideas, our intuitive know¬ 
ledge is as far extended aa our ideas themselves, and there 
can be no idea in the mind, which it does not presently, by 
an intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be 
different fiom any other. 

9. II. Of Co-existence, a very little Way. —Secondly, as to 
the second sort, which is the agreement or disagreement of 
our ideas in co-existence, in this our knowledge is very short, 
though in this consists the greatest and most material part 
of our knowledge concerning substances. For our ideas of 
the species of substances being, as I have showed, nothing 
but certain collections of simple ideas united in one subject, 
and so co-existing together; v. g, our idea of flame is a body 
hot, luminous, and moving upward; of gold, a body heavy 
to a certain degi'ee, yellow, malieable, and fusible; these, or 
some such complex ideas as these, in men’s minds, do these 
two names of the different substances, flame and gold, stand 
for. When we would know anything further concerning 
these, or any other sort of substances, what do we inquire, 
but what other qualities or power these substances have or 
have not? Which is notlyng else but to know what other 

of any common soul, and how far the individuation doth continue. 
And whether separated fijom the body, they operate in and by any other 
vehicle, or without, and how , and whether they take with them any of 
their fiery natuie as a vehicle or as a constitutive part I shall know 
how God produceth souls, and how his proddction by emanation or 
creation, doth consist in generation , and how forms are multiplied , and 
what causahty the parents’ soul hath to the .production of the child. 
Whether by communication of substance, or only by disposing the re* 
^cipient matter,” (Dying Thoughts, p 183 et seq.)—E d. 
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simple ideas do or do not co-exist with those that make up 
that complex idea. 

10. Because the Connexum between m'ist simple Ideas is 
unknown. —This, how weighty and considerable a part soever 
of human science, is yet veiy narrow, and scarce any at all. 
The reason whereof is, that the simple ideas whereof our 
complex ideas of substances are made up are, for the most 
part, such as carry with them, in their own nature, no 
visible necessary connexion or inconsistency with any other 
simple ideas, whose co-existence with them we would inform 
ouraelves about. 

11. Especially of seemidary QtuUUies. —The ideas that our 
complex ones of substances are made up of, and about which 
our knowledge concerning substances is most employed, are 
those of their secondary qualities; which dependmg all (as 
has been shown) upon the primary qualities of their minute 
and insensible parts; or, if not upon them, upon something 
yet more remote from our comprehension; it is impossible 
we should know which have a necessary union or incon¬ 
sistency one with another. for not knowing the root they 
spring from, not knowing what size, figure, and texture of 
parts they are, on which depend and from which result those 
qualities which make our complex idea of gold, it is impos¬ 
sible we should know what other qualities result from or are 
incompatible with the .same constitution of the insensible 
parts of gold, and so consequently must always co-exist with 
that complex idea we have of it, or else are inconsistent 
with it. 

12. Because all Connexion between any secondary and' 
primary Qualities istundiscoverable .—Besides this ignorance 
of the primary qualities of the insensible parts of bodies, on 
which depend all their secondary qualities, there is yet an¬ 
other and more incurable part of ignorance, which sets us 
more remote from a certain knowledge of the co-existence or 
inco-existeuce (if I may so sa,y) of 4ifferent ideas in the 
same subject; and that is, that there is no discoverable con¬ 
nexion between any secondary quality and those primary 
qualities which it depends on. 

13. That the size, figure, and motion of one body should 
cause a change in the size, figure, and motion of another 
body, is not beyond our conception; the separation of the 
parts of one body upon the intrusion of another; and tha 
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change from rest to motion upon impulse: these and tho 
like seem to have some connexion one with another. And 
if we knew these primary qualities of bodies, we might have 
reason to hope we might be able to know a great deal more 
of these operations of them one with another; but our minds 
not being able to discover any connexion betwixt these pri¬ 
mary qualities of bodies and the sensations that are produced 
in us by them, we can never be able to establish ceitain and 
undoubted rules of the consequences or co-existence of any 
secondary qualities, though we could discover the size, figure, 
or motion of those invisible parts which immediately produce 
them. We are so far from knowing what figure, size, or 
motion of parts produce a yellow colour, a sweet taste, or a 
sharp sound, that we can by no means conceive how any 
size, figure, or motion of any particles, can possibly produce 
in us the idea of any colour, taste or sound whatsover, there 
is no conceivable connexion betwixt the one and the other. 

14. In vain, therefore, shall we endeavour to discover by 
our ideas (the only tine way of certain and universal know¬ 
ledge) what other ideas are to be found constantly joined 
with that of our complex idea of any substance; since we 
neither know the real constitution of the minute parts on 
which their qualities do depeud, nor, did we know them, 
could we discover any necessary connexion between them 
and any of the secondary qualities; which is neccssaiy to be 
done before we can certainly know their necessary co-exist- 
ence. So, that, lot our complex idea of any species of sub¬ 
stances be what it will, we can hardly, from the simple ideas 
contained in it, certainly determine the necessary co-exist- 
cnce of any other quality whatsoever. (?ur knowledge in all 
these inquiries reaches very little further than our experience. 
Indeed some few of the primary qualities liave a necessary 
dependence and visible connexion one with another, as figure 
necessarily supposes extension ; receiving or communicating 
motion by impulse, supposes solidity. But though these and 
perhaps some other of our ideas have, yet tliere are so few of 
them that have a visible connexion one with another, that 
we can by intuition or demonstration discover the co-exist- 
cnce of very few of the qualities that are to be found united 
in substances, and we are left only to the assistance of our 
senses to make known to us what (pialities they contain. For 
of all the qualities that are co-existent m any subject, with- 
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out this dependence and evident connexion of their ideas one 
with another, we cannot know ceitainly any two to co-exist 
any further than experience, by our senses, informs us. Thus, 
though we see the yellow colour, and upon trial, find the 
weight, malleableness, fusibility, and fixedness that are 
united in a piece of gold , yet because no one of the.se ideas 
has any evident dependence or necessaiy connexion with the 
other, we cannot certainly know that where any four of these 
are, the fifth will be there also, how highly probable soever it 
may be, because the highest probability amount.! not to cer¬ 
tainty, without whicli there can be no true knowledge. For 
this co-existence can be no further known than it i.s per¬ 
ceived ; and it cannot be perceived but either in particular 
.subjects, by the observation of our senses, or, in general, by 
the necessary connexion of the ideas themselves. 

15. Of liefmgnancy to co-exist, larger —^As to the incom¬ 
patibility or repugnancy to co-existence, we may know, 
th.at any subject may have of each sort of primary qualities 
but one particular at once : v. g., each particular extension, 
figure, number of parts, motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. The like also is certain of all sensible ideas peculiar 
to o.ach sense; for whatever of each kind is present in any 
subject, excludes all other of that sort. v. g, no one subject 
can have two smells or two colours at the same time. To 
this, perhaps will be said. Has not an opal, or the infusion of 
lignum nephriticum, two colours at the same time 1 To which 
I answer, that these bodies, to eyes difiereiitly placed, may at 
the same tune afford different colours: but I take liberty 
also to .say, that, to eyes differently placed, it is different 
parts of the object that reflect the particles of light: and 
therefore it is not the same part of the object, and so not the 
very same subject, which at the same time appears both 
yellow and azure. For it is as impossible that the very same 
particle of any body should at the same time differently 
modify or reflect the rays of light, as tjiat it should have two 
difi’erent figures and textures at the same time.* 

* Of this rare and beautiful stone Ansehu Boetius de Boot, of Bruges, 
physician to the Emperor Eudolph II, gives the following description: 

“Opalus gemma eat omnium ptilchemma, meoque judicio omnibus 
sills prefereiida non solum propter summani ipsius o legantiam, dum 
omnis generis colores, lucis rellectione, in eadem parte ostentat (ineet 
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IG. 0/ tlhe Co-exiatmce of Powers a very little Way .—But 
as to the powers of substances to change the sensible qualities 
of other bodies, which make a great part of our inquiries 
about them, and is no inconsiderable branch of our know¬ 
ledge ; I doubt as to these, whether our knowledge reaches 
much further than our experience; or whether we can come 
to the discovery of most of these powers, and be certain that 
they are in any subject, by the connexion with any of those 
ideas which to us make its essence. Becau.se the active and 
passive powers of bodies, and their ways of operating con¬ 
sisting m a texture and motion of parts, which we cannot by 
any means come to discover, it is but in very few cases we 
can be able to perceive their dependence on, or repugnance 
to, any of those ideas which make our complex one of that 
sort of things. I have here instanced in the corpuscularian 
hypothesis, as that which is thought to go furthest in an 
intelligible explication of those qualities of bodies; and I 
fear the weakness of human undei*standmg is scarce able to 
substitute another, wliich will afibrd us a fuller and clearer 

enim ilU carbunculi tenuior ignia, Amethysti fulgens purpura, Smaragdi 
viiens Tuaie, et cuncta panter incredibili inLstura lucentia) verum etiam, 
quia ut alire gemme adulteran nulla ratione potest Si subjecens emm 
chiystallo vanoa colores dh m eodem loco herebunt, neque diversos pro 
radiorum reflectione edent. Appaiet in opalo, cerulcua, purpureua, 
vindis, flavua, et niber, mterdum niger, et albus, I'd eat, lacteus Non 
videntur hi colores omnea ineaae gemme quia si frangatur opalus 
pereunt, ita ut tautum ex reflectione uniua, aiit duorum colorum colorum 
orin, (ut lu iride apparet, et in tnangulo chrystallino, in quo ex aola 
lucis reflectione m angulos vani colorea sese cfferunt) putandum ait." 
(Gemraarum et Lapidum Historia, 1 ii. c 46 ) No less elegant la the 
description which Mr Mawe has given of this precious atone “The 
colour of the opal is white or pearl grey, and when held between the 
eyes and the light is pale red or wine yellow, with a milky tranalucency. 
Bv reflected light it exhibits, as its position is vaned, elegant and most 
irridescent colours, particularly emerald green, golden yellow, flame and 
fire red, violet purple, and celestial blue, so beautifully blended and so 
fascinating as to captivate the admirer When the colour is arranged in 
email spangles it takes the name of harlequm opal. Sometimes it exhibits 
only one of the above colours , and of them the most esteemed are the 
civic emerald green, and the orange yellow. When the stone possesses 
the latter of these colours it is called the Golden.opal.” (Treatise on 
Diamonds, p. 123 ) Hazelquist mentions an ancient opal, found m the 
rums of Alexandria, which “was of the size of a hazel-nut m the form of a 
half-globe, and set in a nng, if it was held horizontally it bad a very fine 
obve colour, but if it was held perpendicularly between the eye and the 
light it had the colour of the finest ruby.” (Travels, &c. p. 273 .)—Ed. 
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discovery of the necessary connexion and co-existence of the 
powers which are to be observed united in several sorts of 
them. This at least is certain, that, whichever hypothesis 
be clearest and truest, (for of that it js not my business to 
determine,) our knowledge concerning corporeal substances 
will be very little advanced by any of them, till we are made 
to see what qualities and powers of bodies have a necessary 
connexion or repugnancy one with another; which in the 
present state of philosophy I think we know but to a very 
small degree ; and I doubt whether, with those faculties we 
have, we shall ever be able to cany our general knowledge 
(I say not particular experience) in this part much further. 
Experience is that which m this part we must depend on. 
And it were to bo wished that it were more improved. We 
hud the advantages some men’s generous pains have this way 
brought to the stock of natural knowledge. And if others, 
especially the philosophers by fire, who pretend to it, had 
been so wary in their observations, and sincere in their 
reports as those who call themselves philosophers ought to 
have been, our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, 
and our insight mto their powers and operations had been yet 
much greater. * 

n. Of Spirits ijel narrower. —Tf we are at a loss in respect 
of the powers and operations of bodie.s, I think it is easy to 
conclude wo are much more in the dark in reference to the 
spirits; whereof wo naturally have no ideas but what we 
draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the operations 
of our own souls within us, as far as they can come within 
our observation. But how inconsiderable a rank the spirits 
that inhabit our bodies hold amongst those various and pos¬ 
sibly innumerable kinds of nobler beings, and how far short 
they come of the endowments and perfections of cherubim 
and seraphim, and infinite sorts of spirits above us, is what 
by a transient hint in another place I have ofiered to my 
readers consideration. . 

18 III. Of other Rdaiims ii is not easy to say how fa/r .— 
Thirdly, As to the third sort of our knowledge, viz., the 
agreement or disagreement of any of our ideas in any other 
relation; this, as it is the largest field of our knowledge, so 
it IS hard to determine how far it may extend; because the 
* See Lord Bacon’s New Atlantis, p 253, et seq.— En. 
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advances that are made in this part of knowledge depending 
on our sagacity in finding intermediate ideas, that may show 
the relations and habitudes of ideas whose co-existence is not 
considered, it is a hard matter to tell when we are at an end 
of such discoveries; and when reason has all the helps it is 
capable of, for the finding of proofs, or examining the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of remote ideas. They that are igno¬ 
rant of algebra cannot imagine the wonders in this kind are 
to be done by it: and what further improvements and. helps 
advantageous to other parts of knowledge the sagacious mind 
of man may yet find out, it is not easy to determine. This 
at least I believe, that the ideas of quantity are not those 
alone that are capable of demonstration and knowledge; and 
that other, and pfrhaps more useful parts of contemjdation 
would afford us certainty, if vices, passions, and domineering 
interest did not oppose or menace such endeavours. 

Morality capable of Demonstration .—The idea of a supreme 
Being, infinite m power, goodness, and wisdom, whose work¬ 
manship we are, and on whom we depend; and the idea of 
ourselves, as understanding rational beings; being such as 
are clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered and pur¬ 
sued, afford such foundations of our duty and rules of action 
as might place morality amongst the sciences capable of de¬ 
monstration : wherein I doubt not but from self-evident pro¬ 
positions by necessary consequences, as incontestible as those 
in mathematics, the measures of right and wrong might be 
made out to any one that will apply himself with the same 
indifferency and attention to the one as he does to the other 
of these sciences. The relation of other modes may certainly 
bo perceived, as well as those of number and extension.: and 
I cannot see why they should not also be capable of demon¬ 
stration if due methods were thought on to examine or 
pursue their agreement or disagi^'ement. Whei’e there is no 
property theri; is no injustice, is a proposition as certain as 
any demonstration la Euclid: for the idea of property being 
a right to anything, and the idea to which the name injustice 
is given being the invasion or violaticm of that right,* it is 

* This is an exceedingly narrow and imperfect view of justice, the 
most complete theory of which is developed in the Republic of Plato. 
There prevailed, however, extremely false notions of this virtue among 
many ancient philosophers, one of whom dehned it to be, obedience to 
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evident that these ideas being thus established, and these 
names annexed to them, I can as certainly know this pro¬ 
position to be true, as that a triangle has three angles equal 
to two right ones. Again: No government allows absolute 
liberty; The idea of government being the establishment of 
society upon certain rules or laws which require conformity 
to them, and the idea of absolute liberty being for any one 
to do whatever he pleases, I am as capable of being certain of 
the truth of this proposition as of any in the mathematics. 

19, Tvm things have made moral Ideas to be thonghi inca¬ 
pable of Demonstration: their Gomplexedness and Wcrnt of 
sensible Representations. —That which in this respect has given 
the advantage to the ideas of quantity, and made them thought 
more capable of certainty and demonstration, is, 

First, That they can be set down and repre.sented by sen¬ 
sible marks, which have a greater and nearer con'espondence 
with them than any words or sounds whatsoever. Diagrams 
drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, and not 
liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their significa¬ 
tion. An angle, circle, or square, drawn in lines, lies open 
to the view, and cannot be mistaken; it remains unchange¬ 
able, and may at leisure be considered and examined, and 
the demonstration be revised, and all the parts of it may be 
gone over more than once without any danger of the least 
change in the ideas. This caimot be thus done in moral 
ideas; we have no sensible marks that resemble them, 
whereby we can set them down; we have nothing but words 
to express them by; which, though when written they 

rulers “ Aiicaioy ten raura iroiftr, u oi dpxovTse XfiouBra^av ” But 
if so, then certainly those philosophers were deluded dreamers, who sought 
for eternal foundations for nght and wrong The government^ accord¬ 
ing to this maxim, is the creator of justice, and can never possibly do 
wrong, since, whatever it pleases to order or do, is just. The idea of 
Pericles, however, respecting law, differed very little from the above. 
“ irdvrfp ovroi vofioi thiv, oiip ro jrXpdoc ffvveWdv sat ioKifidaav 
hpafi ppdfop a re Sei iroian xai d ph- ” (Xen. Memor 1.1 c. 2, § 42 ) 
Upon this view Horace had framed his idea of d virtuous man. 

“Vir bonus est quis* 

Qui consulta patmm, qm leges juraque servat," &c 

(Epist b. i 16, 40.) 

The opinions of Bemocritus wore somewhat loftier, though not perhaps 
expressed with sufficient clearness —Ai'cij uev hriv, tplhv rd xpfi tovra' 
diiKitj St prj tpSeiv rd xph edvra, dXXd xaptt rpexoaBai." t^tob. Gaisf, 
XL IV. 16 )—Ed 
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remain the same, yet the ideas they stand for may change in 
the same man, and it is very seldom that they are not 
different in different persons. 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty 
in ethics is, that moral ideas are commonly more complex 
than those of the figures ordinarily considered in mathe¬ 
matics. From whence these two inconveniences follow;— 
First, that their names are of more uncertain signification; 
the precise collection of simple ideas they stand for not being 
so easily agreed on, and so the sign that is used for them in 
communication always, and in thinking often, does not 
steadily carry with it the same idea. Upon which the same 
disorder, confusion, and error follow, as would if a man, 
going to demonstrate something of an heptagon, should, in the 
di,agram he took to do it, leave out one of the angles, or by 
oversight make the figure with one angle more than the name 
ordinal ily imported, or he intended it should when at first ho 
thought of his demonstration. This often happens, and is 
hardly avoidable in very complex moral ideas, where the same 
name being retained, one angle, i e., one simple idea is left 
out or put in the complex one (still called by the same name) 
more at one time than another. Secondly, From the com- 
plexedness of these moral ideas there follows another incon¬ 
venience, vis., that the mind cannot easily retain those precise 
combinations so exactly and perfectly as is nece-ssary in the 
examination of the habitudes and correspondences, agree¬ 
ments or disagreements of several of them one with another; 
especially where it is to be judged of by long deductions, 
and the intervention of several other complex ideas to show 
the agreement or disagreement of two remote ones. 

The great help against this which mathematicians find in 
diagrams and figures, which remain unalterable in their 
draughts, is very apparent, and the memory would often 
have great difficulty otherwise to retain them so exactly, 
whilst the mind went over the parts of them step by step 
to examine their several correspondences. And though in 
casting up a long sum either in addition, multiplication, or 
division, every part be only a progression of the mind taking 
a view of its own ideas, and considering their agreement or 
disagreement, and the resolution of the question be nothing 
but the result of the whole, made up of such particulars. 
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■whereof the mind has a clear perception; yet, without setting 
down the several parts by marks, whose precise significations 
are known, and by marks that last and remain in view when 
the memory had let them go, it would be almost impossible 
to carry so many different ideas in the mind without con¬ 
founding or letting slip some parts of the reckoning, and 
thereby making all our reasonings about it useless. In 
which case the cyphers or marks help not the mind at all to 
perceive the agreement of any two or more numbers, their 
equalities or proportions; that the mind has only by intuition 
of its own ideas of the numbers themselves. But the nume¬ 
rical characters are helps to the memory, to record and retain 
the several ideas about which the demonstration is made, 
whereby a man may know how far his intuitive knowledge 
in surveying several of the particulars has proceeded; that 
so he may without confusion go on to what is yet unknown, 
and at last have in one view before him the result of all his 
perceptions and reasonings. 

20. Remedies of those Diffimlties —One part of these dis¬ 
advantages in moral ideas which has made them be thought 
not capable of demonstration, may in a good measure be 
remedied by definitions, setting down.that eollection of 
simple ideas,* which every term shall stand for, and then 
using the terms steadily and constantly for that precise col¬ 
lection. And what methods algebra or something of that 
kind may hereafter suggest, to remove the other difficulties, 
it is not easy to foretel. Confident I am, that, if men would 
in the same method and with the same indifferency search 
after moral as they do mathematical truths, they would find- 
them have a stronger connexion one with another, and a 
more necessary consequence from our clear and distmct ideas, 
and to come nearer perfect demonstration than is commonly 
imagined. But much of this is not to be expected whilst 
the desire of esteem, riches, or power makes men espouse the 
■well-endowed opinions in fashion, and then seek arguments 
either to make good their beauty, or Varnish over and cover 
their deformity: nothing being so beautiful to the eye as 

* Cicero’s notion of a definition, agreeing eubstantially with that of 
Locke, is very clear and precise. “ Est definitio, earum, rerum, quse 
aunt ejus rei propnm, quam de&ire volumns, brevis et circumscripta 
qusBdam expUcatio.” (De Orat. 1.1. e. xlii. p. 77.)—En. 
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trutK is to the mind, nothing so deformed and irreconcilable 
to the understanding as a he. For though many a man 
can with satisfaction enough own a no very handsome wife 
in his bosom; yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that 
he has espoused a falsehoo<l, and received into his breast so 
ugly a thing as a lie? Whilst the parties of men cram then* 
tenets down all men’s throats whom they can get into their 
power, without permitting them to examine their truth or 
falsehood, and will not let truth have fair play in the world, 
nor men the liberty to search after it; what improvements 
can be expected of this kind? What greater light can be 
hoped for m the moral sciences? The subject pai’t of man¬ 
kind in most places might, instead thereof, with Egyptian 
bondage expect Egyptian darkness, were not the caudle of 
the Lord set up by himself in men’s minds, which it is 
impossible for the breath or power of man wholly to ex- 
tingmsh. 

21 Fourthly^ Of real Existence: we Iw/oe an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own — demoTistrative, of GoeTs — sensitive, of 
some few other things. —As to the fourth sort of our know¬ 
ledge, viz, of the real actual existence of things, wo have 
an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, and a demon¬ 
strative knowledge of the existence of a God; of the existence 
of anything else, we have no other but a sensitive knowledge, 
which extends not beyond the objects present to our senses. 

22. Our Ignorance great. —Our knowledge being so narrow, 
as I have shown, it will perhaps give us some light into 
the present state of our minds if wc look a little into the 
dark side, and take a view of our ignorance; which, being 
infinitely larger th.m our knowledge, may serve much to 
the quieting of disputes and improvement of useful know¬ 
ledge; if discovering how far we have clear and distinct 
ideas, we confine our thoughts withm the contemplation of 
those things that are within the reach of our understandings, 
and launch not out into that abyss of darkness, (where wc 
have not eyes to see,*nor faculties to perceive anything,) out 
of a presumj)tion that nothing is beyond our comjirohension. 
But to be satisfied of the folly of such a conceit, we need not 
go far. He that knows anything, knows this, in the first 
place, that he need not seek long for instances of his igno¬ 
rance. The meanest and most obvious things that; come in 
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oar way liave dark sides, that the quickest sight cannot pene¬ 
trate into. The clearest and most enlarged understandings 
of thinking men find themselves puzzled and at a loss in 
every particle of matter. We shall the less wonder to find 
it so, when we consider the causes of our ignorance; which, 
from what has been said, I suppose will bo found to bo 
these three:— 

First, Want of ideas. 

Secondly, Want of a discoverable connexion between the 
ideas we have. 

Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

23. F%rst, One Came of it, Want of Ideas, either such as we 
have no Conception of, or such as particularhj wc have not .— 
First, There are some things, and those not a few, that we 
are ignorant o^ for want of ideas. 

Finst, all the simple ideas we have, are confined (as I have 
shown) to those we receive from corporeal objects by sen¬ 
sation, and from the operations of our own minds as the 
objects of reflection. But how much these few and narrow 
inlets are disproportionate to the v.ist whole extent of all 
beings, will not be hard to persuade those who are not so 
foolish as to think their span the measure of all things. 
What other simple ide.is it is possible the creatures in othei 
parts of the universe may have, by the assistance of senses 
and faculties more or perfecter than we have, or diffei'ent 
from oure, it is not for us to determine. But to say or 
think there are no such, because we conceive nothing of 
them, is no better an argument than if a blind man should 
be positive in it, that there was no such thing as sight and' 
colours, bec.ausc he had no manner of idea of any such thing, 
nor could by any means frame to himself any notions about 
seeing The ignorance and darkness that is m us no more 
hinders nor confines the knowledge thai is in others, than 
the blindness of a mole* is an argument agmnst the quick- 
sightedness of an eagle. He tliat will consider the infinite 

* Tills 13 a received error, but iii point of f.iet, the common mole is 
not blind, though its eyes are small and dim, suited to the exigencies of 
its peculiar state of existence Ari.stotle describes the mole as blind, for 
which ho was long ridiculed by witty and unphllosophical naturalists, 
until it was at length discovered that the [wciiliar species of mole found 
in Greece is actually m the condition described by Anstotlo and m the 
text.—£i)§ 
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power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator of all things 
will find reason to think it was not all laid out upon so 
inconsiderable, mean, and impotent a creature as he will find 
man to be, who in all probability is one of the lowest of all 
intellectual beings. What faculties, therefore, other species 
of creatures have to penetrate into the nature and inmost 
constitutions of things, what ideas they may receive of them 
fer difierent from ours, we know not. This we know and 
ceitainly find, that we want several other views of them 
besides those we have, to make discoveries of them more per¬ 
fect. And we may be convinced that the ideas wo can attain 
to by our faculties are very disproportionate to things them¬ 
selves, when a positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself 
which 13 the foundation of all the rest, is concealed from 
us. But want of ideas of this kind being a part as well as 
cause of our ignorance, cannot be described. Only this I 
think I may confidently say of it, that the intellectual and 
sensible world are in this perfectly alike; that that part 
which we see of either of them holds no proportion with 
what we see not; and whatsoever we can reach with our 
eyes or our thoughts of either of them is but a point, almost 
nothing in comparison of the rest 

24. Because of their Remoteness: or, —Secondly, Another 
great cause of ignorance is the want of ideas we are capable 
of. As the want of ideas, which our faculties are not able 
to give us, shuts us wholly from those views of things which 
it is reasonable to think other beings, perfecter than we, 
have, of which we know nothing; so the want of ideas I 
now speak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and motion we 
have ideas of. But though we are not without ideas of these 
primary qualities of bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular bulk, figure, and motion, of the greatest part 
of the bodies of the universe, we are ignorant of the several 
powera, efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the eflfects 
which we daily see are produced. These are hid from us in 
some things by being too remote, and in others by being too 
minute. When we consider the vast distance of the known 
and visible parts of the world, and the reasons we have to 
think that what lies within our ken is but a small part of 
the universe, we shall then discover a huge abyij| of igno- 
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ranee. What are the pai*ticular fabrics of the great masses 
of m.ttter which make up the whole stupendous frame of cor¬ 
poreal beings, how far they are extended, what is their 
motion, and how continued or communicated, and what 
influence they have one upon another, are contemplations 
that at first glimpse our thoughts lose themselves in. If we 
narrow our contemplations and confine our thoughts to this 
little canton—I mean this system of our sun, and the grosser 
masses of matter that visibly move about it—what several 
sorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, 
infinitely difierent from those of our little spot of earth, may 
there probably be in the other planets, to the knowledge of 
which—even of their outward figures and parts—we caa 
no way attain whilst we are confined to this earth j there 
being no natural means, either by sensation or reflection, to 
convey their certain ideas into our minds! They are out of 
the reach of those inlets of all our knowledge: and what 
sorts of furniture and inhabitants those mansions contain in 
them wo cannot so much as guess, much less have clear and 
distinct ideas of them. 

25. Because of tlieir Minuteness .—If a great, nay, far the 
greatest part of the several ranks of bodies in the universe 
escape our notice by their remoteness, there are others that 
are no le.ss concealed from us by their minuteness. These 
insensible corpuscles being the active parts of matter and 
the great instruments of nature, on winch depend not only 
all their secondary qualities, but also most of their natural 
opei’ations, our want of precise distinct ideas of their primary 
qii.ditics keeps us in an inciii-able ignorance of what we desu-e 
to know about them. I doubt not but if we could discover 
the figure, size, texture, and motion of the minute constituent 
jiarts of any two bodie.s, we should know without trial seve¬ 
ral of their operations one upon another, as we do now the- 
jiroporties of a square or a triangle. Did we know the me¬ 
chanical affections of the particles of rhubaib, hemlock, opium, 
and a man, as a watchmaker does those‘of a watch, whereby 
it performs its operations, and of a file, which by rubbing on 
them will alter the figure of any of the wheels, we should be 
able to tell beforehand that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, 
and opium make a man sleep; as well as a watchmakex can 
tliat a little piece of paper laid on the balance will keep the 

VOL. II. M 
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power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator of all things 
will find reason to think it was not all laid out upon so 
inconsiderable, mean, and impotent a creature as he will find 
man to be, who in all probability is one of the lowest of all 
intellectual beings. What faculties, therefore, other species 
of creatures have to penetrate into the nature and inmost 
constitutions of things, what ideas they may receive of them 
far difierent from ours, we know not. This we know and 
ceidainly find, that we want several other views of them 
besides those we have, to make discoveries of them more per¬ 
fect. And we may be convmced that the ideas we can attain 
to by our faculties are very disproportionate to things them¬ 
selves, when a positive, clear, distinct one of substance itself, 
which is the foundation of all the rest, is concealed from 
us. But want of ideas of this kind being a part as well as 
cause of our ignorance, cannot be described. Only this I 
think I may confidently say of it, that the intellectual and 
sensible world are in this perfectly alike; that that part 
which we see of either of them holds no proportion with 
what we see not; and whatsoever we can reach with our 
eyes or our thoughts of either of them is but a point, almost 
nothing in comparison of the rest. 

24. Because of their Remoteness; or, —Secondly, Another 
great cause of ignorance is the want of ideas we are capable 
of. As the want of ideas, which our faculties are not able 
to give us, shuts us wholly from those views of things which 
it is reasonable to think other beings, perfecter than we, 
have, of which we know nothing; so the want of ideas f 
now speak of keeps us in ignorance of things we conceive 
capable of being known to us. Bulk, figure, and motion we 
have ideas of. But though we are not without ideas of these 
primary qualities of bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular bulk, figure, and motion, of the greatest part 
of the bodies of the universe, we are ignorant of the sevei-al 
poweis, efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the effects 
which we daily see ai« produced. These are hid from us in 
some things by being too remote, and in others by being too 
minute. When we consider the vast distance of the known 
and visible parts of the world, and the reasons we have to 
think that what lies within our ken is but a small part of 
the universe, we shall then discover a huge aby^ of igno- 
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ranco. W hat are the particular fabrics of the great masses 
of m.itter which make up the whole stupendous frame of cor¬ 
poreal beings, how lar they are extended, what is their 
motion, and how continued or communicated, and what 
influence they have one upon another, are contemplations 
that at first glimpse our thoughts lose themselves in. If we 
narrow our contemplations and confine our thoughts to this 
little canton—I mean this system of our sun, and the grosser 
masses of matter that visibly move about it—what several 
sorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, 
infinitely different from those of our little spot of earth, may 
there probably be in the other planets, to the knowledge of 
which—even of their outward figures and parts—we can 
no way attain whilst we are confined to this earth; there 
being no natural means, either by sensation or reflection, to 
convey their certain ideas into our minds! They are out of 
the reach of those inlets of all our knowledge: and what 
sorts of furniture and inhabitants those mansions contain in 
them we cannot so much as guess, much less have clear and 
distinct ideas of them. 

25. Because of tJieir Minuteness .—If a groat, nay, far the 
greatest part of the several ranks of bodies in the universe 
escape our notice by their remoteness, there are others that 
are no less concealed from us by their minuteness. These 
insensible corpuscles being the active parts of matter and 
the great instruments of nature, on which depend not only 
all thoir secondary qualities, but also most of their natuml 
operations, our want of precise distinct ideas of their primary 
qualities keeps us in an incui-able ignorance of what we desire 
to know about them. I doubt not but if we could discover 
the figure, size, texture, and motion of the minute constituent 
jiarts of any two bodies, we should know without trial seve- 
r.il of their operations one upon another, as wo do now the 
jirojicrties of a .square or a triangle. Did we know the me¬ 
chanical affections of the particles of rhubarb, hemlock, opium, 
and a man, as a watchmaker does those ’of a watch, whereby 
it performs its operations, and of a file, which by rubbing on 
them will alter the figure of any of the wheels, we shoidd be 
able to tell beforehand that rhubarb will purge, hemlock kill, 
and opium make a man sleep; as well as a watchmaker can 
tliat a little piece of paper laid on the balance will keep the 
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•watch from going, till it be removed; or that, some small 
part of it being rubbed by a file, the machine would quite 
lose its motion, and the watch go no more. The dissolving 
of silver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua regia, and not vice 
versa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to know than 
it is to a smith to understand why the turning of one key 
will open a lock, and not the turning of another. But 
whilst we are destitute of senses acute enough to discover 
the minute particles of bodies, and to give us ideas of their 
mechanical affections, we must be content to be ignorant of 
their properties and ways of operation; nor can we be .as¬ 
sured about them any further than some few trials we make 
are able to reach. But whether they -will succeed again 
another time, we cannot be certain.* This hinders our 
certain knowledge of univci’sal truths concerning natural 
bodies: and our reason can’ies us herein very little beyopd 
particular matter of fact. 

26. Hence no Science of Bodies .—And therefore 1 am apt 
to doubt that, how far soever human industry may advance 
useful and experimental philosophy in physical things, 
scientifical ■will still be out of our reach, because we want 
perfect and adequate ideas of those very bodies which are 
nearest to us, and most under our command Those which 
we have ranked into classes under names, and we think our¬ 
selves best acquainted with, we have but very imperfect and 
incomplete ideas of. Distinct ideas of the several sorts of 
bodies that fall under the examination of our senses perhaps 
we may have: but adequate ideas, T suspect, we have not of 
any one amongst them. And though the former of these 
will serve us for common use and discourse, yet whilst we 
want the latter, we are not capable of scientifical knowledge ; 
nor shall ever be able to discover general, instructive, un¬ 
questionable truths concerning them. Certainty and demon¬ 
stration are things we must not, in these matters, pretend to. 
By the colour, figure, taste, and smell, and other sensible 
qualities, we have a9 clear and distinct ideas of sage and 
hemlock, as we have of a circle and a triangle; but having 
no ideas of the particular primary qualities of the minute 
parts of either of these plants, nor of other bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they will 
* See Hume’s Essay on Necessary Connexion.— Ed. 
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produce; nor wlien we see those effects can we so^muchasr 
guess, much less know, their manner of production. Thus, 
having no ideas of the particular mechanical affections of the 
minute parts of bodies that are within our view and reach, 
we are ignorant of their constitutions, powers, and operations: 
and of bodies more remote we are yet more ignorant, not 
knowing so much as their veiy outward shapes, or the sen¬ 
sible and grosser parts of their constitutions. 

27. Much less of Spirits .—This at first will show us how 
disproportionate our knowledge is to the whole extent even 
of material beings; to which if wc add the consideration of 
that infinite number of spirits that may be, and probably 
are, which are yet more remote from our knowledge, whereof 
we have no cognizance, nor can frame to ourselves any dis¬ 
tinct ideas of their seveiul ranks and sorts, we shall find this 
cause of ignorance conceal from us, in an impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity, almost the whole intellectual world, a greater, cer¬ 
tainly, and more beautiful world than the material. For, 
bating some very few, and those, if I may so call them, 
superficial ideas of spirit, which by reflection wc get of our 
own, and from thence the best wc can collect of the Father 
of all spirits, the eternal independent Author of them, and 
us, and all things, we have no cerfcun information, so muck 
as of the existence of other spirits, but by revelation. Angels 
of all sorts are naturally beyond our discovery; and all those 
intelhgences, whereof it is likely there are more orders than 
of corporeal substances, are things whereof our natural facul¬ 
ties give us no certain account at all. That there are minds 
and thinking beings in other men as well as himself, every 
man has a reason, from then- words and actions, to be satisfied: 
and the knowledge of his own mind cannot suffer a man that 
considers, to be ignorant that there is a God. But that 
there are degrees of spiritual beings between us and the 
great God, who is there, that, by his own search and ability, 
can come to know? Much less have we distinct ideas of 
their different natures, conditions, states, powers, and several 
constitutions wherein they agree or differ from one another 
and from us. And, therefore, in what concerns their different 
species and properties we are in absolute ignorance.* 

* This 13 evidently directed against that part of the Cartesian system, 
which pretends to discuss the nature of angels. It even appears to hava 

u 2 
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28. Secondly, Want of a discoverable Coniiexion between 
Ideas we have. —Secoudly, What a small part of the sub- 
been imagined by those bold speculators, that some approximation can be 
made towards ascertaining the numbers of the haavenly hosts, of which 
philosophical calculation take the following example from Antoine Le 
Grand —“Talmudist® Angelos ad certum qumdam numenim redigunt, 
eos per turraas distnbuendo, et cuiquc carum suos veluti milites assig- 
nando. Quippe secundum E. P Georgium Venetum ex oidine S Fran- 
cisci, distinguunt Talmudist® Angelorum exercitus in Mazaloth, El, Ligion, 
Eihaton, Chirton, Gistera, Mazaloth autem dicunt esse duodecim, juxta 
duodecim signa Zodiac!. El verb dicunt esse cohortes tngmta, pro quo- 
libet lUorum duodecun Unde sunt in numero trecent® sexginta Ango- 
lorum cohortes Legion autem multiplicat ilium numerum trecentorum 
sexaginta per tngmta. Unde reaultat numerus decern milhum et octm- 
gentorum. Et hunc numerum ipsi Talmudist® multiphcant panter per 
tnginta et .sic fit Eihaton constans ex nomngentis imllium millibus et 
septuaginta duobus millibus. Et hunc numerum pan modo per tngmta 
multiplicant, unde resultat Gistera, constans ex ducentis nonaginta et 
nno inilhum millibus, et sexcentis millibus. Quorum omnium summa, 
est trecenta et unnm millium milha, sexcenta et qmnquagmta qmnque 
millia, centum et septuaginta duo, ut ex subjecta Tabella patet. 

12 Mazaloth. 

360 El. 

10,800 Ligion. 

324,000 Eihaton. 

9,720,000 Chirton 
291,600,000 Gistera. 

301,665,172 Angelorum Cohortes simul. 

(Institut. Phil Part III. art. vi. § 4) 
This is a part of philosophy which has been cultivated with singular 
perseverance by the Onentals, whose acquaintance with angels and 
devils has consequently been much moie intunate than that of any na¬ 
tion in the West. Thus wo find that, “ Some of the S-abieans worshipped 
devils, believing they had the slmpes of goats, and therefore called them 
Seirim On the contrary, the Levitical law piohibitcd to offer sacrifices 
to Semm and to goats, that is to s.ay, devils, appearing in the form of 
goats (Levit. xvii 7 ) Though they did abomin.ate blood, as a thmg 
exceedingly detestable, yet they did e.at it, believing it to be the food of 
d®mon8, and that he that did oat of it should become a brother, or intimate 
acqu.imtance of the dmrnons, insomuch that they would come to him, and 
tell him future events, prohibited” (Lev xvn 10—23, Stanley’s Hist of 
Philosophy, c ii) Among the ancient magi of Persia, the orders, powers, 
and distributions of the inhabitants of the spintu.il world constituted a 
favourite object of study, "and even from the fragments of their system 
which have been transmitted to us, wo perceive how great was their fami¬ 
liarity with the subjects of Ormuzd and Ahnman. “ On y remarquo trois 
ordres d’esprits, d’abord les sept Amschaspands, esprits douds d’lmmor- 
talitd, puis les vingt-huit Izeds, et en dernier lieu les mnombrables 
Fervers. Ormuzd, raaltre du monde, est lo cr6ateur et le premier des 
Amschaspands; Bahman, chef des autres, est le second, et le roi do 
JuDiibre; le troisibme eat Ardibehescht, I’espnt du feu, qui donne le feu 
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stantial beings that are in. the universe the want of ideas 
leaves open to our knowledge, we have seen. In the next 
place, another cause of ignorance, of no less moment, is a 
want of a discoverable connexion between those ideas we 
have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly incapable 
of univci-sal and certain knowledge; and are, in the former 
case, left only to obsen^ation and expeiiment: which, how- 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general knowledge 
we need not be told. I shall give some few instances of 
this cause of our ignorance, and so leave it. It la evident 

et la vie, le quatribme, Schahriver, roi des mdtau.v, puis vient Sapan- 
doraad, fiUe d’Onnuzd, et mfcro des piemieis 6trcs huinams Meschia et 
Meschiano, ensuite Khordad, loides saisons, desiiiois, desanndcs, et dea 
lours, qui donne au pur I’eau do puretd; et Ic dernier de tous, Aiuerdad, 
cidateur et proteeteur des arlires, des luoissoiis, des troupeaux. Les 
Izeds, gdnies infdneures, out dtd crdcs par Oi muzd pour verser les bdnd- 
dictions sur le monde, et pour veiller sur le poujile des purs. Los niois, 
les jouis, les divisions indnie du jour, et les elemens sont placds sous la 
protection et sous la garde des Amschaspands et des Izeds. Chacun des 
Amscliaspands a son cortdge d’lzeds, qiii le servent comme les Anischas- 
pands eux-meraes servent Oimuzd. I.cs Izeds sont les uns milles et les 
autres fcmelles. Paraii eux hgurent Mitlira, ou Mehei, qui donne Ala 
terre le bienfait du joui, et inddpendamment de lui, Korschid, le soleil. 
Les Fervers sont les iddes, les prototyjics, les modbles de tous les dtres, 
formdes de I'esscnce d’Ormuzd, et les plus )>ures eman.ations de cetto 
essence. Ils existent par la paiolo viv.inte du erdateur, aussi sont-ils 
immortels, et par eux tout vit dans la nature. Ils sont placdes au ciel 
comme dea sontinclles vigilantes eontro Alumian, et portent A Ormuzd 
les pnbres des hommes pieux, qu'ils piotdgent et pumssent de tout mal. 
Sur la terre, unis A des corps, ils combattent sans cesse les mauvais 
espnts. Ils sont aussi nombreux et aussi divci-sifids dans leurs espbee 
que les Ctres eux-mfimes.” Of the angels of darkness, who formed an 
exact counterpart to the above, we have the following account “ La 
royaumo d’Ahriraan corresponde en tout A celui d'Ormuzd. LA aussi se 
trouvent sept Devs supdneurs, Ahriman y compns, et A leur suite un 
nombre infini de Devs mfdrieurs. Ils ont dtd produits par Ahnman, 
aprbs sa chute, et faits A son image pour la destruction du royaume 
d’Ormuzd. Celui-ci ayant erdd le monde de lumibie, Ahriman vint du 
sud, se mbla, aux planbtes, pdndtra dans les dtoilcs fixes, et erda le 
prince des devs, Eschem, le ddmon de I’envie, armd de sept tdtes, et 
I’adversaire do Serosch, e’est-A-dire, d’Ormuzd,* prince de la terre Main- 
tenant s’ouvre la lutte, et de mdme que, sur la terre, I’animal combat 
I’animal, de mdme, dans le monde des espnts, I’esprit combat I’esprit. 
Chacun des sept gi-ands devs a son nval dans I’un des sept Amschas¬ 
pands; chacun d’eux est I’auteur d’un mal ou d’un vice particuher.’* 
(Greuzes. Relig de I’Antiquitd, I. ii. c. 2. Compare with the above the 
notes of Guigniaut, Part u. p. 701, et seq., and the account of Father 
Rhode, p. 178, ctseq.)—E d. 
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that the bulk, figure, and motion of several bodies about 
Tis produce in us several sensations, as of colours, sounds, tastes, 
smells, pleasure, and pain, &c. These mechanical affections 
of bodies having no affinity at all with those ideas they pro¬ 
duce in us, (there being no conceivable connexion between 
any impidse of any sort of body and any perception of a 
colour or smell which we find in oui minds,) wo can have 
HO distinct knowledge of such operations beyond our ex¬ 
perience; and can reason no otherwise about them, than as 
effects produced by the appointment of an infinitely wise 
Agent, which perfectly surpass our comprehensions As the 
ideasofscnsible secondary qualiticswhichwe have in our minds, 
can by us be no way deduced from bodily causes, nor any 
coiTespondeiicc or connexion be found between them and 
those primary (qualities which (experience shows us) produce 
them in us, so, on the other side, the operation of our minds 
upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How any thought 
should jiroduce a motion in body is as remote from the nature 
of our ideas, as how any body should produce any thought 
in the mind That it is so, if experience did not convince 
us, the consideration of the things themselves would never 
be able in the least to discover to us. These and the like, 
though they have a constant and regular connexion in the 
ordinary course of things; yet that connexion being not 
di.scovcrable in the ideas themselves, which appearing to have 
no necessary dependence one on another, we can attribute their 
connexion to nothing else but the arbitrary determination 
of that all-wise Agent who has made them to be, and to 
operate as they do, in a way wholly above our weak under¬ 
standings to conceive. 

29. Instances .—In some of our ideas there are certain re¬ 
lations, habitudes, and connexions, so visibly included in the 
nature of the ideas themselves, that we cannot conceive them 
separable from them by any power whatsoever; and in these 
only we are capable, of certain and universal knowledge. 
Thus the idea of a right-lmed triangle necessaialy carries 
with it an equality of its angles to two right ones. Nor 
can wc conceive this relation, this connexion of these two 
ideas, to be possibly mutable, or to depend on any arbitrary 
power, which of choice made it thus, or could make it other¬ 
wise. But the coherence and continuity of the paits of 
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matter; the production of sensation in us of colours and 
sounds, (fee., by impulse and motion; nay, the original rules 
and communication of motion bemg such, wherein we can 
discover no natural connexion with any ideas we have, we 
cannot but ascribe them to the arbitrary will and good plea¬ 
sure of the wise Architect. I need not, I think, here men¬ 
tion the resuriectiou of the dead, the future state of this 
globe of earth, and such other things, which are by every 
one acknowledged to dejiend wholly on the determination 
of a free agent. The things that, as far as our observation 
reaches, we constantly find to proceed regularly, we may 
conclude do act by a law set them, but yet by a law that 
we know not: whereby, though causes work steadily, and 
effects constantly flow from them, yet their connexions and 
dependencies being not discoverable in our ideas, wo can 
have but an experimental knowledge of them.^' Jf'rom all 
which it IS easy to perceive what a darkness wo are involved 
in, how little it is of being, and the things that are, that we 
are capable to know, and therefore we shall do no injury 
to our knowledge, when we modestly think with ourselves, 
that we are so far from being able to comprehend the 
whole nature of the universe, and all the things contained 
in it, that we are not capable of a philosophical knowledge 
of the bodies that are about us, and make a pait of us; con¬ 
cerning their secondary qualities, powers, and operations, 
‘WO can have no umversal certainty. Several effects come 
every day within the notice of our senses, of which we have 
so far sensitive knowledge, but the causes, manner, and 
certainty of their production, for the two foregoing reasons, ' 
we must be content to bo very ignorant of. In these wo 
can go no further than particular experience iniorms us of 
matter of fact, and by analogy to guess what effects the like 
bodies are, upon other trials, like to produce. But as to a 
perfect science of natural bodies, (not to mention spiritual 
bemgs,) we are, I think, so far from being capable of any 
such thing, that I conclude it lost labour to seek after it. 

30 III. ITaut of Tracing our Ideas —Thirdly, Where we 
have adequate ideas, and where there is a certain and dis¬ 
coverable connexion between them, yet we are often ignorant, 
for want of tracing those ideas which we have or may have; 

* See Hooker’s Ecclesuistical Polity, 1. 1, § 3.—En. 
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and for want of finding out those intermediate ideas, •which 
may show us what habitude of agreement or disagreement 
they have one -with another: and thus many are ignorant 
of mathematical truths, not out of any imperfection of their 
facidties, or uncertainty in the things themselves, but for 
want of application in acquiring, examining, and by due 
ways comparing those ideas. That which has most contri¬ 
buted to hinder the due tracing of our ideas, and finding 
out their relations, and agreements or disagreements one 
with another, has been, I suppose, the ill use of words. It 
is impossible that men should ever truly seek or certainly 
discover the agreement or disagreement of ideas themselves, 
whilst their thoughts flutter about, or stick only in sounds 
of doubtful and uncertain significations. Mathematicians 
abstracting their thoughts from names, and accustoming 
themselves to set before their minds the ideas themselves 
that they would consider, and not sounds instead of them, 
have avoided thereby a great part of that perplexity, pud- 
dering, and confusion, which has so much hindered men’s 
progress in other parts of knowledge. For whilst they stick 
in words of undetermined and uncertain signification, they 
are unable to distinguish true from false, certain from pro¬ 
bable, consistent fiom inconsistent, in their own opinions. 
This having been the fate or misfortune of a great part of 
men of letters, the increase brought into the stock of real 
knowledge has been very little, in proportion to the schools,' 
disputes, and UTitings the world has been filled with; whilst 
students, being lost in the great wood of words, knew not 
whereabouts they were, how far their discoveries were ad¬ 
vanced, or what was wanting in their o’wn or the general 
stock of knowledge. Had men, in the discoveries of the 
material, done as they have in those of the intellectual world, 
involved all m the obscurity of uncertain and doubtful ways 
of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages, theories 
and stories of zones and tides, multiplied and disputed; nay, 
ships built, and fleefs sent out, would never have taught us 
the way beyond the line; and the Antipodes would be still 
as much unknown, as when it was declared heresy to hold 
there were any.'* But havmg spoken sufficiently of words, 

* “ Autrefois on se moquoit de quelques philosophes qui dissent qu’il 
y avoit des Antipodes ; quel est rhomme assez msens^, disoit Lactamse^ 
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and the ill or careless use that is commonly made of them, 
I shall not say anything more of it here. 

31. Extent in respect to Universality .—Hitherto we have 
examined the extent of our knowledge, in respect of the 
scvei-al sorts of beings that are. There is another extent of 
it, m respect of universality, which will also deserve to be 
considered; and in this regard, our knowledge follows the 
nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abstract, whose agree¬ 
ment or disagreement we perceive, our knowledge is uni¬ 
versal. For what is known of such general ideas, will be 
tine of every particular thing in whom that essence, i. e., that 
abstract idea, is to be found ; and what is once known of such 
ideas, will bo perpetually and for ever true. So that as to 
all general knowledge we must search and find it only in our 
minds, and it is only the examining of our own ideas that 
fumisheth us with that. Truths belonging to essences of 
things (that is, to abstract ideas) are eternal, and are to be 
found out by the contemplation only of those essences, as the 
existences of things arc to bo known only from experience. 
But having more to say of this in the chapters where I shall 
speak of general and real knowledge, this may here suffice as 
to,the universality of our knowledge in general. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OP THE BEAUTY OF KXOWLEDOE 

1. Objection. Xiwwledge placed in Ideas may be all bare 
Vision .—I DOIBBT not but my reader, by this time, may be 
apt to think that I have been all this while only building a 
castle in the air; and be ready to say to me, “ To what 
purpose all this stii‘ ? Knowledge, say you, is only the 2 ier- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of our own 
ideas : but who knows what those ideas may be ? Is there 
anything so extravagant as the imaginations of men’s brains 1 
Where is the head that has no chimeras in it 1 Or if there 
bo a sober and a wise man, what difierence will there be, by 

0- 3, ch. 23,) poirr croire qu’il y a des hommes dont les pieds sent plus 
elev^a que la tfite ? ” (Du Marsaia Logique, Art. XIII. Soph. VI. p. 88.) 
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your rules, between his knowledge and that of the most 
extravagant fancy in the world 1 They both have their ideas, 
and perceive their agreement and disagreement one with 
another. If there be any difference between them, the ad¬ 
vantage will be on the warm-headed man’s side, as having 
the more ideas, and the more lively; and so, by your rules, 
he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all know¬ 
ledge lies only in the perception of the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of our own ideas, the i isions of an enthusiast and the 
reasonings of a sober man will be equally certain. It is no 
matter how thuigs are, so a man observe but the agreement 
of his own imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all truth, 
all certamty. Such castles in the air will be as strongholds 
of truth, as the demonstrations of Euclid. That an harpy 
is not a centaur is by this way as certain knowledge, and as 
much a truth, as that a square is not a circle. 

“ But of what u.se is all this fine knowledge of men’s own 
imaginations, to a man that inquires after the reality of 
things? It matters not what men’s fancies are, it is the 
knowledge of things that is only to be prized; it is this 
alone gives a value to our reasonings, and preference to one 
man’s knowledge over another’s, that it is of things as they 
really arc, and not of dreams and fancies.” 

2. Answer. Not so, where Ideas agree with Things .—To 
which I answer, that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate 
in them, and reach no further, where there is something 
further intended, our most serious thoughts will bo of little 
more use than the reveries of a crazy brain; and the truths 
built thereon of no more weight than the discourses of a man, 
who .sees things clearly in a di’eam, and with great assurance 
utters them. But I hope, before I have done, to make it 
evident that this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our 
own ideas, goes a little further than bare imagination; and I 
believe it will appear that all the certainty of general truths 
a man has lies in nothing else. 

3. It is evident tKe mind knows not things immediately, 
but only by the intervention of the ideas it has of them Our 
knowledge, therefore, is real only so far as there is a con¬ 
formity between our ideas and the reality of things. But 
what shall be here the criterion ? How shall the mind, 
when it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that they 
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agree with things themselves ? This, though it seems not to 
want difficulty, yet, I think, there be two sorts of ideas that 
we may be assured agree with things. 

4. .4s, I. All simple Ideas do. —First, The first are simple 
ideas, which since the mmd, as has been showed, can by no 
means make to itself, must necessarily be the product of 
things operating on the mind in a natural way, and pro¬ 
ducing therein those perceptions which by the wisdom and 
will of our Maker they are ordamcd and adapted to. From 
whence it follows, that simple ideas are not fictions of our 
fancies, but the natural and regular productions of things 
without us, really operating upon us, and so carry with them 
all the conformity which is intended, or which our state 
requires ; for they represent to us things under those appear¬ 
ances which they are fitted to produce in us, whereby we are 
enabled to distinguish the sorts of particular substances, to 
discern the states they are in, and so to take them for our 
necessities, and to apply them to our uses. Thus the idea of 
whiteness or bitterness, as it is in the mind, exactly answer¬ 
ing that power which is in any body to produce it there, 
has all the real conformity it can or ought to have, 
with things without us. And this Oinformity between our 
simple ideas and the existence of things, is sufficient for real 
knowledge. 

5. 11. All complex Ideas, except of Substances. —Secondly, 
All our complex ideas, except those of substances, being 
archetypes of the mind's own making, not intended to be 
the copies of anything, nor referred to the existence of any¬ 
thing, as to their originals, cannot want any conformity neces¬ 
sary to real knowledge. For that which is not designed to 
represent anything but itself, can never be capable of a 
wrong representation, nor mislead us from the true appre¬ 
hension of anything by its dislikeness to it; and such, ex¬ 
cepting those of substances, are all our complex ideas, which, 
as I have showed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, without 
considering any connexion they have in nature. And hence 
it is, that in all these sorts the ideas themselves are con¬ 
sidered as the archetypes, and things no otherwise regarded,, 
but as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot 
but be infallibly certain, that all the knowledge we attain con- 
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cerning these ideas is real, and reaches things themselves; 
because in all our thoughts, reasonings, and discourses of 
this kind, we intend things no further than as they are 
conformable to our ideas. So that in these we cannot miss 
of a certain and undoubted reality. 

6. Hence the Reality of Mathematical Knowledge .—I doubt 
not but it will be easily granted, that the knowledge we have 
of mathematical truths is not only certain, but real know¬ 
ledge; and not the hire empty vision of vain, insignificant 
chimeras of the brain; and yet, if we will consider, we shall 
find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathematician 
considers the truth and properties belonging to a rectangle 
or circle only as they are in idea in his awn mind. For it is 
possible he never found either of them existing mathemati¬ 
cally, i. e., precisely true, in his life. But yet the knowledge 
he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, or 
any other mathematical figure, are nevertheless true and 
certain, even of real things existing; because real things are 
no further concerned, nor intended to be meant by any such 
propositions, than as things really agree to those arche¬ 
types in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that 
its three angles are equal to two right ones? It is true also 
of a triangle, wherever it really exists. Whatever other 
figure exists, that is not exactly answerable to the idea of a 
triangle in his mind, is not at aU concerned in that pro¬ 
position; and therefore he is certain all his knowledge con¬ 
cerning such ideas is real knowledge; because, mtending 
things no further than they agree with those his ideas, he is 
sure what he knows concerning those figures, when they have 
barely an ideal existence in his mind, will hold true of them 
also when they have real existence m matter; his considera¬ 
tion being barely of those figures which are the same, 
wherever or however they exist. 

7. And of Moral —And hence it follows that moral know¬ 
ledge is as capable of real certainty as mathemati cs, for 
certainty being but’ the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas, and demonstration nothing but 
the perception of such agreement, by the intervention of 
other ideas or mediums; our moral ideas, as well as mathe¬ 
matical, being archetypes themselves, and so adequate and 
complete ideas, all the agreement or disagi-eement which we 
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shall find in them will produce real knowledge, as well as in 
mathematical figures. 

8, Existence -not required to make it real .—For the attain¬ 
ing of knowledge and certainty, it is requisite that wo hare 
determined ideas, and, to make our knowledge real, it is 
requisite that the ideas answer their archetypes. Nor let it 
be wondered, that I place the certainty of our knowledge in 
the consideration of our ideas, with so little care and regard 
(as it may seem) to the real existence of things, since most 
of those discourses which take up the thoughts and engage 
the disputes of those who pretend to make it their business 
to inquire after truth and certainty, will, I presume, upon 
examination, be found to be general propositions, and notions 
in which existence is not at all concerned. All the dis¬ 
courses of the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, 
conic sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern 
not the existence of any of those figures; but their de¬ 
monstrations, which depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or circle existmg in the world 
or no. In the same manner, the truth and certainty of 
moral discourses abstracts from the hves of men, and the 
existence of those virtues in the world whereof they treat. 
Nor arc Tully’s Offices less true, because there is nobody in 
the world that exactly practises his rules, and lives up to 
that pattern of a virtuous man which he has given us, and 
which existed nowhere when he wnt, but in idea. If it be 
true in speculation, i. e., in idea, that murder deserves death, 
it will also be true in reality of any action that exists con¬ 
formable to that idea of murder. As for other actions, the 
truth of that proposition concerns them not. And thus it is 
of all other species of things, which have no other essences 
but those ideas which are in the mmds of men. 

9. A'or will it be less true or certain, because moral Ideas 
are of our own making and naming .—But it will here be 
said, that if moral knowledge be placed in the contemplation 
of our own moral ideas, and those, as other modes, be of our 
own making, what strange notions will there be of justice and 
temperance I What confusion of virtues and vices, if every 
one may make what ideas of them he pleases I No con¬ 
fusion or disorder m the things themselves, nor the reasonings 
about them; no more than (in mathematics) there would be 
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a disturbance in the demonstration, or a change in the pro¬ 
perties of figures, and their relations one to another, if a 
man should make a triangle with four comers, or a trapezium 
with four right angles; that is, in plain English, change the 
names of the figures, and call that by one name, which 
mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let a man 
man make to himself the idea of a figure with three angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he please, equi- 
laterum or trapezium, or anything else, the properties of 
and demonstrations about that idea will be the same, as if 
he called it a rectangular triangle. I confess the change of 
the name, by the impropriety of speech, will at first disturb 
him who knows not what idea it stands for; but as soon as 
the figure is drawn, the consequences and demonstrations are 
plain and clear. Just the same is it in moral knowledge: 
let a man have the idea of taking from others, without their 
consent, what their honest industry has possessed them of, 
and call this justice if he please. He that takes the name 
here without the idea put to it, will be mistaken by joining 
another idea of his own to that name : but strip the idea of 
that name, or take it such as it is m the speaker’s mind, and 
the same things will agree to it, as if you called it injustice. 
Indeed, wrong names in moral discourses breed usually more 
disorder, because they are not so easily rectified as in mathe¬ 
matics, where the figure, once drawn and seen, makes the 
name useless and of no force. For what need of a sign, when 
the thing signified is present and in view 1 But in moral 
names that cannot be so easily and shortly done, because of 
the many decompositions that go to the making up the com¬ 
plex ideas of those modes. But yet for all this miscalling of 
any of those ideas, contrary to the usual signification of the 
words of that language, hinders not but that we may have 
certain and demonstrative knowledge of their several agree¬ 
ments and disagreements, if we will carefully, as in mathe¬ 
matics, keep to the same jirecise ideas, and trace them in 
their several relations one to another, without being led 
away by their names. If we but separate the idea under 
consideration from the sign that stands for it, our knowledge 
goes equally on in the discovery of real truth and certainty, 
whatever sounds we make use of. 

]0. Misnaming diatwhs not the Certainly of the Know- 
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ledge. —One tiling more we are to take notice of, that where 
God or any other law-maker hath defined any moral names, 
there they have made the essence of that species to which 
that name belongs; and there it is not safe to aiiply or use 
them otherwise: but in other cases it is bare impropriety of 
speech to apply them contrary to the common usage of the 
country. But yet even this too disturbs not the certainty of 
that knowledge which is stUl to be had by a due contem¬ 
plation and comparing of those even nick-named ideas. 

11 Ideas of Substances have their Archetypes without 
us. —Thirdly, There is another sort of complex ideas, which, 
being referred to archetypes without us, nay differ from 
them, and so our knowledge about them may come short of 
being real. Such arc our ideas of substances, which, consist¬ 
ing of a collection of simple ideas, supposed taken fiom the 
works of nature, may yet vary from them, by having more 
or different ideas united in them, than are to be found 
united in the things themselves. From whence it comes to 
pass, that they may, and often do fail of being exactly con¬ 
formable to things themselves. 

12. So far as theg agree with those, so far our Knowledge 
concerning tlmn is real —I say, then, that to have ideas of 
substances, which, by being conformable to thing^^ay afford 
us real knowledge, it is not enough, as in modes, to put toge¬ 
ther such ideas as have no inconsistence, though they did never 
before so exist, v. g, the ideas of sacrilege or jierjury, &c., 
were as real and true ideas before, as after the existence of 
any such fact. But our ideas of substances being supposed 
copies, and referred to archetypes without us, must .still be 
taken from something that docs or has existed; they must 
not consist of ideas piut together at the jileasuro of our 
thoughts, without any real pattern they were taken from, 
though we can perceive no inconsistence in .such a combina¬ 
tion. The reason whereof is, because we, knowing not what 
real constitution it is of substances whereon our simple ideas 
depend, and which really is the cause df the strict union of 
some of them one with another, and the exclusion of others; 
there are very few of them that we can be sure are or are 
not inconsistent in nature, any farther than experience and 
senable observation reach. Herein, therefore, is founded the 
reality of our knowledge concerning substances, that all our 
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complex ideas of them must be such, and such only, as are 
made up of such simple ones as have been discovered to co¬ 
exist in nature, .^nd our ideas being thus true, though not, 
perhaps, very exact copies, are yet the subjects of real (as 
far as we have any) knowledge of them; which (as has been 
already shown) will not be found to reach verp far, but so 
far as it does, it will still be real knowledge. Whatever 
ideas wo have, the agreement we find they have with others 
will still be knowledge. If those ideas be abstract, it will 
be general knowledge. But to make it real concerning sub¬ 
stances, the ideas must be taken from the real existence of 
things. What^er simple ideas have been found to co-exist 
in any substance, these we may with confidence join to¬ 
gether again, and so make abstract ideas of substances. For 
whatever have once had an union in nature, may be united 
again. 

13. In our Inquiries about Substances, we must consider 
Ideas, and not confine our Thoughts to Names, or Species 
sujiposed set out by Names. —This, if wo rightly consider, and 
confine not our thoughts and abstract ideas to names, as if 
there were, or could be no other sorts of things than what 
known names had already determined, and, as it were, set 
out, we should think things with greater freedom and less 
confusion than 2 ierhaps w-e do. It would possibly be thought 
a bold paradox, if not a very dangerous falsehood, if I 
should say that some changelings,* who have lived forty 

‘ WTiat changelings were by om superstitious ancestors supposed to 
bo, may be learned from the following story —“ There lived once near 
'fir’s lake two lonely people, who were sadly plagued with a changeling, 
given them by the underground people instead of their own clidd, 
which had not been baptised in tune Tins changeling behaved in a 
very strange and uncommon manner, for when there was no one m the 
place he was in great spiiits, ran up the walla like a cat, sat under the 
roof, and shouted and bawled away lustily , but sat dozmg at the end 
of the table when any one was m the loom with him He was able 
to cat as much as any four, and never caied what it was that was set 
before him, but, though ho regarded not the quality of his food, in 
quantity he was never sat&fied, and gave excessive annoyance to every 
one in the house When they had tried for a long time m vain how 
they could best get rid of him, smee there was no living in the house 
with him, a smart girl pledged herself that she would banish him from 
the house, who accordingly, whfle he was out in the fields, took a pig 
and killed it, and put it, hide, hair, and all, into a black pudding, and 
set it before him when he came home. He began, as was his custom. 
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years togetber without any appearance of reason, are some¬ 
thing between a man and a beast; which prejudice is founded 
upon nothing else but a false supposition, that these two 
names, man and beast, stand for distinct species to set out 
by real essences, that there can come no other species be¬ 
tween them; whereas, if we will abstract from those names, 
and the supposition of such specific essences made by nature, 
wherein all things of the same denomuiations did exactly and 
equally partake; if we would not fancy that there were a 
certain number of these essences, wherein all things, as in 
moulds, were cast and formed; we should find that tlie idea 
of the shape, motion, and life of a man without reason, is 
as much a distinct idea, and makes as much a distinct sort of 
things from man and beast, as the idea of the shape of an 
ass with reason would be difierent from either that of man 
or beast, and bo a species of an animal between or distinct 
from both. 

14. Objection against a Changeling being something between 
a Man and Beast, answered. —Here everybody will be ready 
to ask, If changelings may be supposed something between 
man and beast, pitiy what are theyl I answer, Change¬ 
lings; which is as good a word to signify something different 
from the signification of man or beast, as the names man 
and beast are to have significations difierent one from the 
other. This, well considered, would resolve this matter, and 
show my meaning without any more ado. But I am not so 
unacquainted with the zeal of some men, which enables 
them to spin consequence.s, and to see religion threatened 
whenever any one ventures to quit their forms of speaking, 
as not to foresee what names such a proposition as this is 
like to be charged with: and without doubt it will be asked. 
If changelings are something between man and beast, what 
will become of them in the other vvorldl To which I answer. 


to gobble it up; but when he had eaten for gome time, he began to 
relax a little in his efforts, and at last he stood still, with his knife in 
hand, looking at the puddmg. At length, after sitting for some 
time in this manner, he began —‘A pudding with hide!—a pudding 
with heir!—a pudding with eyes'—and a pudding with legs in it! 
Well, three times have T seen a young wood by Tir’s lake, but never yet 
did I see such a pudding ! The devil himself may stay here now for 
me' ’ So saying, he ran off with himself, and never more came back 
again.” (Keightley's Fairy Mythology, Bohn’s edition.)—E d. 

VOL. II. H 
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1. It concerns me not to know or inquire. To their own 
master they stand or fall. It will make their state neither 
better nor worse, whether wo determine anything of it or 
no. They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a 
bountiful Father, who disposes not of his creatures accoidiiig 
to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor distinguishes them 
according to names and species of our contrivance. And 
we that know so little of this present world we are in, may, 
I think, content ourselves without being peremptory m de¬ 
fining the different states which creatines shall come into 
when they go off this stage. It may suflice us, that he luith 
made known to all those who are capable of instruction, 
discoursing, and reasoning, that tliey shall come to an 
account, and receive according to what they have done in 
this body. 

15. But, Secondly, I answer. The force of these men's 
question (viz. Will you dejirive chaiigoliugs of a future 
state 1) is founded on one of these two suppo.sitions, which 
are both false. The first is, that all things that have the 
outward shape and appearance of a man must necess.arily be 
designed to an immortal future being after this life: or, 
secondly, that whatever is of human birth must bo so. 
Take away these imaginations, and such ipiestions will be 
groundless and ridiculous. I desire, then, those who think 
there is no more but an accidental differciice between them¬ 
selves and changelings, the essence in both being exactly the 
same, to consider, whether they can imagine immortality 
annexed to any outward shape of the body'* the very pro¬ 
posing it is, I suppose, enough to make them disown it. No 
one yet, that ever I heard of, how much soever immersed in 
matter, allowed that excellency to any figure of the gross 
sensible outward paits, as to affirm eternal life due to it, or 
a necessary consequence of it or that any mass of matter 
should, after its dissolution here, be again restored hereafter 
to an everlasting state of soii'.c, jierccption, and knowledge, 
only because it was lAoiilded into this or that figure, and 

And yet who, by Ins feelin<;s, is not led to think th.at be<aiity de- 
BCi vcH iminort.sbty * The oiicients, ic u.oiiinir .xccoiding to the principle* 
of P.ig.uuam, ini.igined this (pi.ihty ti he of a godlike nature, and 
worthy’oi divine honouis, which .iccoidiiigly weie in some places paid 
to it.—Eu. 
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had &uch a particular frame of its visible parts. Such an 
opinion as this, placing immortality in a certain superficial 
figure, turns out of doors all con.sideration of soul or spirit, 
upon whose .account alone some corporeal beings have hitherto 
been concluded immortal, and othera not. This is to attri¬ 
bute more to the outside than inside of things; and to place 
the excellency of a man more in the external sh.ajie of his 
body, than internal perfections of his soul, which is but 
little better than to annex the gi-eat and inestiin.able ad¬ 
vantage of immortality and life everlasting, which he has 
above other material beings, to annex it, I say, to the cut of 
his beard, or the fashion of his coa?. For this or that out¬ 
ward mark of our bodies no more carries with it the hojie of 
an eternal duration, than the fashion of a man’s suit gives 
him reasonable gi-ounds to imagine it will never wear out, 
or that it will make him immortal. It will peiliajis bo said, 
that nobody thinks that the shape makes anything immortal, 
but it is the shape is the sign of a rational soul within, 
which is immortal. I wonder who made it the sign of any 
such thing, for barely saying it, will not make it so; it 
would reipiire some proofs to persuade one of it. No figure 
that I know speaks any such language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead body of a man, 
wherein there is to bo found no moic appearance or action of 
life than there is in a statue, has yet nevertheless a living 
soul in it because of its shape; as that there is a mtional 
soul in a changeling, because ho has the outside of a lutional 
creature, when his actions carry far less m.arks of reason 
with them, in the whole course of his bfe, than what are to' 
be found in many a beast. 

16. Monsters.—^vAi it is the issue of national parents, anti 
must therefore be concluded to have a rational soul. I know 
not by what logic you must so conclude. I am sure this is 
a conclusion that men nowhere allow of. For if they did, 
they would not malce bold, as everywhcfe they do, to destroy 
ill-formed and mis-shaped productions. Ay, but these are 
monsters. Let them be so: what will your drivelling, un¬ 
intelligent, intractable changeling be? Shall a defect in tho 
body make a monster; a defect iii the miiid (the far more 
noble, and, in the common phrase, the far more essential 
part) not? Shall the want of a nose, or a neck, make a. 

n2 
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monster, and put such issue out of the rank of men; the 
■want of reason and understanding, not? This is to bring 
all back again to what was exploded just now: this is to 
place all in the shape, and to take the measure of a man 
only by his outside. To show that, according to the ordi¬ 
nary way of reasoning in this matter, people do lay the 
whole stress on the figure, and resolve the whole essence of 
the species of man (as they make it) into the outward shape, 
how unreasonable soever it be, and how much soever they 
disown it; we need but trace their thoughts and practice 
a little fuither, and then it will plainly appear. The well- 
bhaj)ed changeling is a man, has a rational soid, though it 
' appear not: tliis is past doubt, say you. Make the cars a 
little longer, and more pointed, and the nose a little flatter 
than ordmary, and then you begin to boggle: make the 
face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a 
stand: add still more and more of the likeness of a brute to 
it, and let the head be perfectly that of some other animal, 
then presently it is a monster; and it is demonstration with 
you that it hath no rational soul, and must bo destroyed. 
Where now (I ask) shall be the Just measure of the utmost 
bounds of that shape, that carries with it a rational soul? 
For since there have been human foetuses produced, half 
beast and half man; and others three parts one, and one 
part the other; and so it is possible they may be in all 
the variety of approaches to the one or the other shape, and 
may have several degrees of mixture of the likeness of a 
man or a brute; I would gladly know what are those pre¬ 
cise lineaments, which, according to this hypothesis, are or 
are not capable of a rational soul to be joined to them. 
What sort of outside is the certain sign that there is or is 
not such an inhabitant within? For till that be done, we 
talk at random of man; and shall always, I fear, do so, as 
long as we give ourselves up to certain sounds, and the ima¬ 
ginations of settled apd fixed species in nature, we know not 
what. But, after all, I desire it may be considered, tliat 
those who think they have answered the difficulty by telling 
us, that a mis-.shaped foetus is a monster, run into the same 
foult they are arguing against, by constituting a species be¬ 
tween man and beast. For what else, I pray, is their mon¬ 
ster in the case, (if the word monster signifies anything at 
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all,) but something neither man nor beast, but partaking- 
somewhat of either! And just so is the changeling before 
mentioned. So necessary is it to quit the common notion 
of species and essences, if we will truly look into the nature 
of things, and examine them by what our faculties can dis¬ 
cover in them as they exist, and not by groundless fancies 
that have been taken up about them. 

17. IFords and Species .—I have mentioned this here, be¬ 
cause I think we cannot be too cautious that words and 
species, in the ordinary notions which we have been used to 
of them, impose not on us. For I am apt to think tlierein 
lies one great obstacle to our clear and distinct knowledge, 
especially in refereniiB to substances; and from thence has 
rose a great part of the difficulties about truth and cerfainty. 
Would we accustom ourselves to scpamto our contempla¬ 
tions and reasonings from words, we might in a great measure 
remedy this inconvenience within our own thoughts j but 
yet it would still disturb us in our discourse with others, as 
long as we i-etaincd the opinion, that species and their 
essences were anything else but our absti-act ideas (such as 
they are) with names annexed to them, to be the signs of 
them. 

18. BecapUvlation .—Wherever we perceive the agreement 
or disagreement of any of our ideas, there is certain know¬ 
ledge ; and wherever we are sure those ideas agree with the 
reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which 
agreement of our ideas with the reality of things, having 
hero given the marks, I think I have shown wherein it is 
that certainty, real certainty, consists, which, whatever it 
was to others, was, I confess, to me heretofore, one of those 
desiderata which I found great want of. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF TROTH IN GENEJtAL. 

1. What Truth is. —What is truth? was an inquiry many 
ages since;* and it being that which all mankind either do, 

“ Wliat is truth? said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for aa 
answer.” (Bacon’s Essays on Truth, p 1 ) The reader, it is probable, 
will in this place call to mind a passage of singular beauty and delicacy 
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or pretend to search after, it cannot but be worth our while 
carefully to examine wherein it consists, and so acquaint 
ourselves with the nature of it, as to observe how the mind 
distinguishes it from falsehood. 

which occurs in Aristotle's Ethics, wheic, in a very few words, he draws 
a striking parallel between the claims of fiiendship and truth Speak¬ 
ing of the supreme good, he says —To ci KaOoXov, f3i\riov huig Ittktks- 
ipaerBai, icai Simropi'iaai irws Xsytrai, icaiirtp wpoaavTovc rqc ToiavTr\Q 
■yivo/ilvijc ^ijri/oeiof, ^id to (jiiXovg avXpag daayayilv rd tMi;. Ad^cic 
o’ av Iffioj; /IeXtiov tl vai, Kai Siiv tni aiiiTt]pia ys aXrjSiiac Kal ra 
cUtia avatpuv, aXXwc re Kai ^tXoaoifiovc (irraf 'Ap^oiv yap uvroiv, 
^iXoiv llinov irpoTipfv T>)v aXtjQeiav (Ethic ad Nichoni L, T c vi. 
§ 1) “It were perhaps beat to consider good universal, and examine 
how it is named, although this question be pwnful to me, because the 
doctrine of ideas was iiitioduced by persons whom I sincerely love. 
Novel theless, for truth’s sake, it will perhaps be judged the best course 
for a philosopher to sacrifice even his own proper opinions Eor though 
friendship and truth be both objects of lo\ e, I regard it as a sacred duly 
to prefer the latter.” Hence the old saying —“ Amieua Plato, ahiicius 
Pocrates, acd majus arnica lentas ” Victor’s remaik upon thi.s p.assage 
is woitliy of being pre.served —■“ Purgat antem se primuiii, quod neces¬ 
sitate sc cogeiite, .adveinatiinis sit seiitentia; sui doctoiis unde vocat 
hanc questioneni arduam, quia aiiiici ipsius homines, aiictores fuerunt 
idearum induxeiTintque ipsas in disputationem de summo boiio: digiiuin 
vero se ostendit esse, cui ignosc.itur, ac fortasse etiain, qiii laudetur cum 
officio fungatur X philosopho emm veiiuas in piimis .ainjilexanda est, 
ceteris que lebus omnibus aiiteponenda, quare oportet etiam suas pro- 
pri.as opiniones confutare, cum cogmta; postea sunt alicui vitio, aut 
errori affines, id quod memoriie piodituin cat, fecisse Hippociatem, qui 
non ventur est faten, se in futura humaiii capitis ahquando deceptum 
fuisse.” The search after truth, in the opinion of Montaigne, was so 
agreeable as to amount even to a luxuiy', which the Stoics abandoned 
as blamable “ II ne faut pas trouver estrange, si gents desesperez 
de la pnnse n’ont pas laissd d’avou- plaisir X la chasse, I’dtude estant de soi 
une occupation phaisante, et si plaisante que parmi les voluptes, les Stoi- 
ciens defendent aussi cello quivient do I’exercitation de Tesprit, y veulent 
de la bride, et trouvent do I’lntemperancc Xtrop scavoii ” (Essais, 1. XI. 
c xii. t. V. p. 46.) Lord Bacon observes, that some persons love the 
he for the he’s sake, and Montaigne confesses that something very 
similar had always been reproached to his countrymen “Le premier 
traiet de la corru^ion des mceura, e’est lo bannissement dela Vdntd: 
car comme disoit Pindarf, I’estre ventable, eat le commencement d’une 
grande vertu, et le premiei article que Platon demaiide au Gouver- 
neurs de sa Eespublique. Nostre vdntd do maintenant, ce n’est pas ce 
qui est, mais ce qui se persuade X autruy, comme nous appellons mon- 
noye non celle qui est loyalle seulement, mans la fausse aussi, qui a mise. 
Nostre nation est de long temps reprochde de ce vice car Salvianus 
MMsiliensis, (De Gubemat Dei, L 1. c xiv. p, 87. Edit. 3, Baluz.) 
qui estoit du temps de I’Enipereur Valentmian, dit, qu’uiMi Ptancoys 
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2. A riglii joining or separating of Signs, i. e., Ideas or 
Words. —Truth, then, seems to me, in the proper import of 
the word, to signify nothing but the joining or separating of 
signs, as the things signified by them do agree or disagree 
one with another. The joining or separating of signs here 
meant, is what by another name we call proposition. So 
that truth properly belongs only to propositions: whereof 
there are two sorts, viz., mental and verbal; as there are 
two sorts of signs commonly made use of, viz., ideas and 
words, 

3. Which make mental or verhal Propositions. —To form a 
clear notion of truth, it is very necessary to consider truth of 
thought, and tnith of word.s, distinctly one from another; 
but yet it is very difficult to treat of them asunder. Because 
it is unavoidable, in treating of mental propositions, to make 
use of words; and then the instances given of mental pro¬ 
positions cease immediately to be barely mental, and become 
verbal. For a mental proposition being nothing but a bare 
consideration of the ideas, as they are in our minds, stripped 
of names, they lose the nature of purely mental propositions 
as soon as they are put into words. 

4. Mental Propositions are very Imrd to be treated of. —And 
that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 
propositions sepaiately is, that most men, if not all, in their 
thinking and reasonings within themselves, make use of 
words instead of ideas: at least when tho subject of their 
meditation contain^ in it complex ideas. Which is a great 
evidence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our ideas of 
that kind, and may, if attentively made use of, servo for a 
mark to show us what are those things we have clear and 
perfect established ideas of, and wiiat not. For if wo wiU 
curiomsly observe the way our mind takes in tliinking and 
reasoning, we shall find, I suppose, that when wo make any 
propositions within our own thoughts about white or black, 
sweet or bitter, a triangle or a circle, v/e can and often do 

U mentir et se parjurcr n’cit pas vice mats une facm de parler. Qui 
voudroit encheria sur ce tesmoigniigc, il pourroit dire qui ce leur eat a 
present vertu. On s'y forme, on a’y faconne, eomme k un exercise 
d'honneur* car la dissimulation est des plus notables qualitds de ce 
siecle.” (L, II. c. xviii. t. vi p. 123 et aeq. On Contemplative Truth, 
see Hierocles. In Cami. Pythag. pp. 210—276 .)—Ed. 
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frame in our minds the ideas themselves, without reflecting 
on the names. But when we would consider, or ^Mihe pro¬ 
positions about the more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, 
fortitude, glory, we usually put the name for the idea; be¬ 
cause the ideas these names stand for, being for the most 
part imperfect, confused, and undetermined, we reflect on the 
names themselves, because they are more clear, certain, and 
distinct, and readier occur to our thoughts than the pure 
ideas; and so we make use of these words instead of the 
ideas themselves, even when we would meditate and reason 
within ourselves, and make tacit mental propositions. In 
substances, as has been already noticed, this is occasioned by 
the imperfection of our ideas; we making the name stand for 
the real essence, of which we have no idea at all. In modes, 
it is occasioned by the great number of simple ideas that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being com¬ 
pounded, the name occurs much easier than the comjilex idea 
itself, which requires time and attention to bo recollected, 
and exactly represented to the mind, even in those men who 
have formerly been at the pains to do it; and is utterly 
impossible to be done by those who, though they have ready 
in their memory the greatest part of the common words of 
that language, yet perhaps never troubled themselves in all 
their lives to consider what precise ideas the most of them 
stood for. Some confused or obscure notions have served 
their turns, and many who talk very much of religion and 
conscience, of church and faith, of power and right, of ob¬ 
structions and humours, melancholy and choler, would perhaps 
have little left in their thoughts and meditations, if one 
should desire them to think only of the things themselves, 
and lay by those words with which they so often confound 
others, and not seldom themselves also. 

5. nothing hut the joining or separating Idecis loitlumt 

Words .—But to return to the consideration of truth; we 
must, I say, observe two soits of propositions that we are 
cajiable of making. 

Fii-st, mental, wherein the ideas in our underatandings 
are without the use of words put together, or separated by 
the mind, perceiving or judging of their agreement or dis¬ 
agreement. 

Secondly, Verbal propositions, which are words, the signs 
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of our ideas, put together or separated in affirmative or nega¬ 
tive sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, these 
signs, made by sounds, are, as it were, put together or sepa¬ 
rated one from another. So that proposition consists in. 
joining or separating signs, and truth consists in the putting 
together or separating those signs, according as the things 
which they stand for agree or disagi-ee. 

6. IFAen mental Propositions contain real Truth, and when 
verbal .—Every one’s experience will satisfy him, that the 
mind, either by perceiving or supposing the agreement or 
disagreement of any of its ideas, does tacitly within itself put 
them into a kind of proposition affirmative or negative, 
which I have endeavoured to express by the terms putting 
together and separating. But this action of the mind, which 
is so familiar to every thinking and reasoning man, is easier 
to be conceived by reflecting on what passes in us when we 
affirm or deny, than to be explained by words. When a 
man has in his head the idea of two lines, viz., the side and 
diagonal of a square, whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he 
may have the idea also of the division of that line into a 
certain number of equal parts j v. g., into five, ten, a hundred, 
a thousand, or any other number, and may have the idea of 
that inch line being divisible, or not divisible, into such equal 
parts, as a certain number of them will be equal to the side¬ 
line. Now, whenever he perceives, behoves, or supposes such 
a kind of divisibility to agree or disagree to his idea of that 
line, he, as it were, joins or separates those two ideas, viz, 
the idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of divisibility; 
and so makes a mental proposition, which is time or false", 
according as such a kind of divisibility, a divisibility into 
such aliquot parts, does really agree to that line or no. When 
ideas are so put together, or separated in the mind, as they 
or the things they stand for do agree ot not, that is, as I may 
call it, mental truth. But truth of words is something more • 
and that is the affirming or denying of words one of another, 
as the ideas they stand for agree or disagree: and this again is 
two-fold; either purely verbal and trifling, which I shall speak 
of, (chap, viii.,) or real and instructive, which is the object of 
that real knowledge which we have spoken of already. 

7. Objection against verbal Truth, that thus it may all be 
chimerical .—But hero again will be apt to occur the same 
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doubt about truth, that did about knowledge : and it will 
be objected, that if truth be nothing but the joining and 
separating of words in propositions, as the ideas they stand for 
agree or disagree in men’s minds, the knowledge of truth is 
not so valuable a thing as it is taken to be, nor worth the 
pains and time men employ in the search of it; since by this 
account it amounts to no more than the conformity of words 
to the chimeras of men’s brains. Who knows not what odd 
notions many men’s heads are filled with, and what strange 
ideas all men’s brains are capable of 1 But if we rest here, we 
know the truth of nothing by this rule, but of the visionary 
words in our own imaginations : nor have other truth, but 
what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as men and 
horses. For those, and the bke, may be ideas in our heads, and 
have their agi'cemeut or disagreement there, as wijll as the ideas 
of real beings, and so have as true propositions made about 
them. And it will be altogether as true a proposition to say 
all centaurs are animals, as that all men arc animals; and 
the certainty of one as great as the other. For in both the 
propositions, the Avords are put together according to the 
agreement of the ideas in our minds : and the agreement of 
the idea of animal with that of centaur is as clear and 
visible to the mind, as the agreement of the idea of animal 
with that of man; and so these two propositions are equally 
true, equally certain. But of Avhat use is all such truth 
to us? 

8. A7iswered, Heal Truth is about Ideas agreeing to things. 
—Though what has been said in the foregoing chapter to 
distinguish real from imaginary knowledge, might suffice 
here, in answer to this doubt, to distinguish real truth from 
chimerical, or (if you please) barely nominal, they depending 
both on the same foundation •, yet it may not be amiss here 
again to consider, that though our words signify nothing but 
our ideas, yet being designed by them to signify things, the 
truth they contain wljen put into propositions will be only 
verbal, when they stand for ideas in the mind that have not 
an agreement with the reality of things. And therefore 
truth as well as knowledge may well come under the dis¬ 
tinction of verbal and real; that being only verbal truth, 
wherein terms are joined according to the agreement or disa¬ 
greement of the ideas they stand for, without regarding 
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•whether our ideas are such as really have, or are capable of 
having, an existence in nature. But then it is they contain 
real truth, when these signs are joined, as our ideas agree ; 
and when our ideas are such as we know are capable of hav¬ 
ing an existence in nature j which in substances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that such have existed. 

9. Falsehood is tJw joiiwig of Names otherwise than their 
Ideas agree .—Truth is the marking down in words the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of ideas as it is. Falsehood is the 
marking down in words tho agreement or disagreement of 
ideas otherwise than it is. And so far as these ideas, thus 
marked by sounds, agree to their archetypes, so 'far only is 
the truth real. The knowledge of this truth consists in 
knowing what ideas the words stand for, and tho perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of those ideas, according as 
it is marked by those words. 

10. General Propositions to he treated of more at large .— 
But because words are looked on as tho groat conduits of 
truth and knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving 
of truth, and commonly in reasoning about it, wo make use 
of words and propositions; I .shall more at large inquire 
wherein the certainty of real truths contained in propositions 
consists, and where it is to be had, and endeavour to show 
in what sort of imiversal propositions we are capable of being 
certain of tlieir real truth or falsehood. 

I shall begin with general propositions, as those which 
most employ our thoughts, and exercise our contemplation. 
General truths are most looked after by the mind as those 
that most enlarge our knowledge; and by their comprehen¬ 
siveness satisfying us at once of many particulars, enlarge our 
view, and shorten our way to knowledge. 

11. Moral and Metaphysical Besides tnith taken 

in the strict sense before mentioned, there are other sorts of 
truth; as, 1. Moral truth, which is speaking of things 
according to the persuasion of our own minds, though the 
proposition we speak agree not to the' reality of things. 2. 
Metaphysical truth, which is nothing but the real existence 
of things, conformable to the ideas to which we have annexed 
their names. This, though it seems to consist in the very 
beings of things, yet, when considered a little nearly, will 
appear to include a tacit proposition, whereby the mind joins 
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that particular thing to the idea it had before settled with 
the name to it. But these considerations of truth, either 
having been before taken notice of, or not being much to 
our present purpose, it may suffice here only to have men¬ 
tioned them. 


CHAPTER VI. 

OP UNIVERSAL PROPOSITIONS, THEIR TRUTH AND CERTAINTY. 

1. Treating of Words necesswry to Knowledge. —Though 
the examining and judging of ideas by themselves, their 
names being quite laid aside, be the best and surest way to 
clear and distinct knowledge; yet, through the prevailing 
custom of using sounds for ideas, I think it is very seldom 
practised. Every one may observe how common it is for 
names to be made use of, instead of the ideas themselves, 
even when men think and reason within their own breasts; 
especially if the ideas be very complex, and made up of a 
great collection of simple ones. This makes the considera¬ 
tion of words and propositions so necessary a part of the 
treatise of knowledge, that it is very hard to speak intelli¬ 
gibly of the one, without explaining the other. 

2. General Truths hardly to he understood, but in verbal 
Propositions. —All the knowledge we have, being only of 
particular or general truths, it is evident that whatever may 
be done in the former of these, the latter, which is that 
which with reason is most sought after, can never be well 
made known, and is very seldom apprehended, but as con¬ 
ceived and expressed in words. It is not, therefore, out of 
our way in the examination of our knowledge, to inquire into 
the truth and certainty of universal propositions. 

3. Certainty twofold—of Truth and of Knowledge. —But 
that wo may not be misled in this case by that which is the 
danger everywhere, T mean by the doubtfulness of terms, 
it is fit to observe that certainty is twofold: certainty of 
truth and certainty of knowledge. Certainty of truth is, 
when words are so put together in propositions as exactly 
to express the agreement or disagreement of the ideas they 
stand for, as really it is. Certainty of knowledge is to per- 
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ceive the agreement or disagreement of ideas, as expressed in 
any proposition. This we usually call knowing, or being 
certain of the truth of any proposition. 

4. No Proposition can be known to he true, tohere the Essence 
of each Species mentioned is not knomi. —Now, because we 
cannot be certain of the truth of any general proposition, 
unless we know the precise bounds and extent of the species 
its terms stand for, it is necessary we should know the 
essence of each species, which is that which constitutes and 
bounds it. This, in all simple ideas and modes, is not hard 
to do. For in these the real and nominal essence being the 
same, or, which is all one, the abstract idea which the general 
term stands for being the sole essence and boundary that is 
or can be supposed of the species, there can be no doubt how 
far the species extends, or what things are comprehended 
under each term; which, it is evident, are all that have an 
exact conformity with the idea it stands for, and no other. 
But in substances wherein a real essence distinct from the 
nominal is supposed to constitute, determine, and bound tho 
species, the extent of the general word is very uncertain 
because, not knowing this real essence, we cannot know what 
is, or what is not of that species; and, consequently, what 
may or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus, 
speaking of a man, or gold, or any other species of natural 
substances, as s>ipposed constituted by a precise and real 
essence which nature regularly imparts to eveiy individual of 
that kind, whereby it is made to be of that species, we can¬ 
not be certain of the truth of any affirmation or negation 
made of it. For man or gold, taken in this sense, and used 
for species of things constituted by real essences, different- 
froni the complex idea in the mind of tho speaker, stand for 
we know not what; and the extent of these species, with 
such boundaries, are so unknown and undetermined, that it 
is impossible with any certainty to affirm, that all men are 
rational, or that all gold is yellow. But where tho nominal 
essence is kept to, as the boundary of‘each species, and men 
extend the application of any general term no further than 
to the particular things in which the complex idea it stands 
for is to be found, there they are in no danger to mistake the 
bounds of each species, nor can be in doubt, on this account, 
whether any proposition be true or not. 1 have chosen te 
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explain this nncertainty of propositions in this scholastic 
way, and have made use of the terms of essences, and species, 
on purpose to show the absurdity and inconvenience there is 
to think of them as of any other sort of realities, than barely 
abstract ideas with names to them. To suppose that the 
species of things are anything but the sorting of them under 
general names, according as they agree to several abstract 
ideas, of which we make those names the signs, is to confound 
truth, and introduce uncertainty into all general propositions 
that can be made about them. Though therefore these things 
might, to people not possessed with scholastic learning, be 
treated of in a better and clearer way; yet those wrong notions 
of essences or species having got root in most people’s minds 
who have received any tincture from the learning which has 
prevailed in this part of the world, are to be discovered and 
removed, to make way for that use of words which should 
convey certainty with it. 

5. This more ‘particularly concerns Substances —The names 
of substances, then, whenever made to stand for species which 
are supposed to be constituted by veal e.ssenccs which we 
know not, are not capable to convey certainty to the under¬ 
standing: of the truth of general propositions made up of 
such terms we cannot be sure. The reason whereof is plain: 
for how can we be sure that this or that quality is in gold, 
when wo know not what is or is not goldl Since in this 
way of speaking, nothing is gold but what partakes of an 
essence, which we not knowing, cannot know where it is or 
is not, and so cannot be sure that any parcel of matter in the 
world is or is not in this sense gold; being incurably igno¬ 
rant whether it has or has not that which makes anything 
to be called gold; i. e., that real essence of gold whereof wo 
have no idea at all: this being as impossible for us to know 
as it is for a blind man to tell in what flower the colour of 
a pansy is or is not to be found, whilst he has no idea of the 
colour of a pansy at all. .Or if we could (which is impossible) 
certainly know where A real essence, which we know not, is; 
V. g., in what parcels of matter the real essence of gold is • 
yet could we not be sure that this or that quality could with 
truth be affii-med of gold; since it is impossible for us to 
know that this or that quality or idea has a neccs.sary con¬ 
nexion with a real essence of which we have no idea at all, 
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whatever species tlmt supposed real essence may be imagined 
to constitute. 

6 TIte Truth of few universal Propositions concerning Sub¬ 
stances is to he known .—On the other side, the names of sub¬ 
stances, when made use of as they should be, for the ideas 
men have in their minds, though they carry a clear and 
determinate signification with th.em, will not yet serve us to 
make many universal propositions, of whose tnith we can be 
certain. Not because in this use of them we are uncertain 
what things are signified by them, but because the complex 
ideas they stand for are such combinations of simple ones as 
carry not with them any discoverable connexion or repug¬ 
nancy, but with a vciy few other ideas. 

7. Because Co-existence of Ideas in few Cases is to he known. 
—The complex ideas that our names of the species of sub¬ 
stances properly stand for, are collections of such qualities as 
have been observed to co-exist in an unknown substratum, 
which we call substance: but what other qualities neces¬ 
sarily co-exist with such combinations, we cannot certainly 
know, unless wo can discover their natural dependence; 
which, in their primary qualities, we can go but a veiy little 
way in; and in all their secondary qualities we can discover 
no connexion at all, for the reasons mentioned, chap, in., viz., 
1. Because we know not the real constitutions of substances, 
on which each secondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did 
we know that it would serve us only for experimental (not 
universal) knowledge; and reach with certainty no further 
than that bare instance: because our understandings can 
discover no conceivable connexion between any secondary 
quality and any modification whatsoever of any of the primary 
ones. And therefore there are very few general propositions 
to bo made concerning substances, which can carry with 
them undoubted certainty. 

8. Instance in Gold .—All gold is fixed, is a proposition 
whose truth we cannot be certain of, how universally soever 
it be believed. For if, according to the useless imagination 
of the schools, any one supposes the term gold to stand for a 
species of things set out by nature, by a real essence belong¬ 
ing to it, it IS evident he knows not what particular sub¬ 
stances are of that species; and so cannot with certainty 
affirm anything universally of gold. But if he makes gold 
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Btaud for a species determined by its nominal essence, let the 
nominal essence, for example, be the complex idea of a body 
of a certain yellow colour, malleable, fusible, and heavier 
than any other known; in this proper use of the word gold, 
there is no difficulty to know what is or is not gold. But 
yet no other quality can with certainty be universally 
affirmed or denied of gold, but what hath a discoverable con¬ 
nexion or inconsistency with that nominal essence. Fixed¬ 
ness, for example, having no necessary connexion, that we 
can discover, with the colour, weight, or any other simple 
idea of our complex one, or with the whole combination 
together; it is impossible that we should certainly know the 
truth of this proposition, that all gold is fixed. 

9. As there is no discoverable connexion between fixed¬ 
ness and the colour, weight, and other simple ideas of that 
nominal essence of gold; so if we make our complex idea of 
gold a body yellow, fusible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, wo 
shall be at the same uncertainty concerning solubility in aq. 
regia, and for the same reason: since we can never, from, 
consideration of the ideas themselves, with certainty affirm 
or deny of a body whose complex idea is made up of yellow, 
very weighty, ductile, fusible, and fixed, that it is soluble in 
aq. regia; and so on of the rest of its qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general affirmation concerning any 
quality of gold, that any one can certainly know is tme. It 
will, no doubt, be presently objected. Is not this an univeisal 
proposition, “all gold is malleable?” To which I answer, 
it is a very certain proposition, if malleableuess be a part of 
the complex idea the word gold stands for. But then here 
is nothing affirmed of gold, but that that sound stands for 
an idea in which malleableness is contained: and such a sort 
of truth and certainty as this, it is to say a centaur is four- 
footed. But if malleableriess make not a part of the specific 
essence the name of gold stands for, it is plain, “ all gold is 
malleable,” is not a certain proposition. Because, let the 
complex idea of gold*be made up of whichsoever of its other 
qualities you please, malleableness will not appear to depend 
on that complex idea, nor follow from any simple one con¬ 
tained in it: the connexion that malleableness has (if it has 
any) with those other qualities being only by the interven¬ 
tion of the real constitution of its insensible ports; which, 
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since we know not, it is impossible we sliould perceive that 
connexion, unless we could discover that which ties them 
together. 

10. As far as any such Go-existence can be known, so far 
universal Propositions may he certain.—Put this will go hut 
a little Way, because —The more, indeed, of these co-existing 
(pialities we unite into one complex idea under one name, 
the more precise and determinate wo make the signification 
of that word; but never yet make it thereby more capable 
of universal certainty, in respect of other qualities not con¬ 
tained in our complex idea; since we jierceive not their con¬ 
nexion or dependence on one another, being ignorant both of 
that real constitution in which they are all founded, and also 
how they flow from it. For the chief part of our knowledge 
concerning substances is not, as in other things, barely of 
the relation of two ideas that may exist separately; but is of 
the necessary connexion and co-existence of severid distinct 
ideas in the same subject, or of them repugnancy so to 
co-cxist. Could we begin at the other end, and discover 
what it was wherein that colour consisted, what made a body 
lighter or heavier, what texture of parts iii.ade it malleable, 
fusible, and fixed, and fit to be dissolved in this sort of 
liquor, and not in another—if, 1 say, wc had such an idea 
as this of bodies, and could perceive wherein all sensible 
qualities originally consist, and how they arc produced, we 
might frame such ideas of them as would furnish us with 
matter of more geneial knowledge, and enable us to make 
universal propositions, that should carry general truth and 
ceitaiuty with them, iiut whilst our complex ideas of tlie 
sorts of substances are so remote from that internal real 
constitution on which their sensible qualities depend, and 
are made up of nothing but an imperfect collection of those 
apparent qualities our senses can discover, there can be few 
general propositions concerning substance.-i of whose real truth 
we can be certainly assured; since theie are but few simple 
ideas of whose connexion and neccssal-y co-oxistence we can 
have certain and undoubted knowledge I imagine, amongst 
all the secondary qualities of substances, and the powers re¬ 
lating to them, there cannot any two be named whose 
necessary co-existencc or repugnance to co-exist can certainly 
be known, unless in those of the same sense, which necea- 

VOL. IL O 
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sarily exclude one another, as I have elsewhere showed. No 
one, I think, by the colour that is in any body, can certainly 
know what smell, taste, sound, or tangible qualities it has, 
nor what alterations it is capable to make or receive on or 
from other bodies. The same may be said of the sound or 
taste, &c. Our specific names of substances standing for any 
collections of such ideas, it is not to be wondered that wo 
can with them make very few general propositions of un¬ 
doubted real certainty. But yet so far as any complex idea 
of any sort of substances contains in it any simjile idea, 
whose necessary co-cxistence with any other may be disco¬ 
vered, so far universal propositions may with certainty be 
made concerning it: v. g., could any one discover a necessary 
connexion between malleableness and the colour or weight of 
gold, or any other 2 iart of the complex idea signified by that 
name, he might make a certain universal jiroposition con¬ 
cerning gold in this respect; and the real truth of this 
proposition, “ that all gold is malleable,” would be as certain 
as of this, “ the three angles of all right-lined triangles are 
all equal to two right ones.” 

11. Tlie Qualities which make our complex Ideas of Sub¬ 
stances depend mostly on external, remote, and unpei'ceived 
Causes ,—Had we such ideas of substances as to know what 
real constitutions produce those .sensible qualities we find in 
them, and how those qualities flowed from thence, we could, 
by the S 2 iecific ideas of their real essences in our own miniLs, 
more certainly find out their properties, and discover what 
qualities they had or had not, than we can now by our 
senses: and to know the 25ro2)eities of gold, it would be no 
more necessary that gold should exist, and that we should 
make ex 2 )eriments upon it, than it is necessary for the know¬ 
ing the properties of a triangle, that a triangle .should ex.,it 
in any matter, tlie idea in our minds would serve for the 
one as well as the other. But we are so far from being 
admitted into the secrets of nature, that we scarce so much 
as ever approach the first entrance towards them. For we 
are wont to consider tie substances we meet with, each of 
them as an entire thing by itself, having all its qualities 
in itself, and iudepepdent of other things; overlooking, 
for the most part, the operations of those invisible fluids 
they are encompassed with, and upon whose motions and 
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operations depend the greatest part of those qualities which 
are taken notice of in them, and are made by us the in¬ 
herent marks of distinction whereby we know and deno¬ 
minate them. Put a piece of gold anywhere by itself^ 
separate from the reach and influence of all other bodies, it 
will immediately lose all its colour and weight, and per¬ 
haps malleableness too; which, for aught I know, would be 
changed into a perfect friability. Water, in which to us 
fluidity is an essential quality, left to itself, would cease to 
be fluid. But if inanimate bodies owe so much of theii* 
present state to other bodies without them, that they would 
not be what they apjiear to ns were those bodies that environ 
them removed; it is yet more so in vegetables, which are 
nourished, grow, and produce leaves, flowei-s, and seeds, in a 
constant succession. And if wo look a little nearer into the 
stfitc of animals, we shall find that their dependence, as to 
life, motion, and the most considerable qualities to bo obseiwed 
ill them, is so wholly on extrinsical causes and qualities of 
other bodies that make no part of them, that they cannot 
.subsist a moment without them: though yet those boeb’es on 
which they depend are little taken notice of, and make no 
part of the complex ideas we frame of tho.se animals. Take 
the air but for a minute from the gieatest part of living 
creatures, and they presently lose sense, life, and motion. 
This the necessity of breathing has foiced into our know¬ 
ledge. But how many other extrinsical and possibly very 
remote bodies do the springs of these admirable machines 
depend on, which are not vulgarly observed, or so much .os- 
thought on; and how many are there which the severest in¬ 
quiry can never discover? The inhabitants of this spot of 
the universe, though removed so m,ony millions of miles from, 
the sun, yet depend so much on the duly tempered motioa 
of particles coming from or agitated by it, that were this 
earth removed but a small part of the distance out of its 
present situation, and placed a little further or nearer that 
source of heat, it is more than probable that the greatest 
part of the animals in it would immediately perish: since 
we find them so often destroyed by an excess or defect of the 
,sun s warmth, which an .accidental position in some parts of 
this our little globe exposes them to. The qualities observed, 
in a loadstone must needs have their source far beyond the 
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confines of that body; and the ravage made often on several 
sorts of animals by invisible causes, the certain death (as "wo 
are told) of some of them, by barely passing the line, or, as 
it is certain of other, by being removed into a neighbouring 
country^* evidently show that the concurrence and operations 

* Other animals, though not destroyed, lose many of their distin- 
guiahmg properties Tims, the scoipioii, wliose poison is fatal under tlic 
line, becomes less and less noxious as tho lacc is propagated northward 
Again the shawl-goats of Thibet, tiansportcil to Northern India or 
Pemia, lose their tine silhy hair, and become covered with a rough 
shaggy coat, nearly icseniblmg that of otlier animals of the same 
species Ill Spam, .too, the finest wool is jiiodiiccd by the sheep of tlio 
Mesta, which wander over nearly half tho kingdom, from tlie plains of 
Estremadura to the mountains of Castile and Leon Conhned to any 
particular dcstiiet, saving one small tiact in the environs of Segovia, 
they degenerate, and jiroduce a wool of coaiser tcxtuie. Trees and 
plants also are visibly modified by climate thus, such as are evei greens 
in Upper Egypt, transplanted to the north, become deciduous, and 
trees and shrubs winch in oiir noitheiii hemisphere flow'er in Juno, being 
conveyed south of tlie hue, for the next few. ye.vrs make an attempt to 
Ilowei at the same season, whicli happoiimg to he midwinter iii those 
regions, they giadually desist fioni their old habits, and leain to submit 
to tho laws of the place This fact was ohseived by Monsieui Ilar- 
thclcmy St Ililaiie, m Ins tiavels ni Biazil, wheie, if I recollect 
rightly, it isiegarded as a fact of recent discoveiy, though mtrutli it had 
been long ago noticed by I.oid Bacon, who says “Plants brought out 
of hot countries will eiideavoui to put foith at the same tune that tliey 
•usually <lo m their own climate , and thcrcfoie, to preserve them, there 
is 110 more required, tlianto keep them fiom tho injury of putting back 
by cold ” (Syiva Sylvaiuiii, ait vi no 574 ) Andrew Baccius, m his 
very cm lous and learned w'oik, Ue’I'hcnms, makes, on occult qualities, 
a remark very much in tlie spiiit of Locke “ Uuhium non est, quod 
qiiomracunquo effectuum, ctiam singulaiium prietcr coinmuiics, et 
iiiedias causs.is, sunt sucC vene, et propriai causal hre verb quomam 
pleiumque nobis notfo non sunt, utpotc remotjc h scnsibus (ubi eiiim 
nos deficit sensus, deficit et judicium) hinc est qubd singulaies ac iiiii-a- 
biles appelluntiir effectus, eveiitusque natura' iimiiihin quia ignoiamus 
caussam quam nos percqiiiiius seiisii.” (1 VI c xxiii p. 341 ) He 
then proceeds to give examples of strange and seemingly niiraculoiie 
qualities m the water of various fountains, springs, and lakes , such as 
tho fountain-tree, m the Foitunate Islands, (See also Voy do la 
Coinpagme des Indes,) the lake m the mountains of Portugal which 
ebbs and flows simultaneously with tho sea, a fountain in tho same 
country, which absorbs whatever is thrown into it, even living ci eaturesg 
a lake on the confines of Austi la and Hungary, which, hiding itself in 
certain caverns during summei, leaves its bed a beautiful green valley, 
but, rushing forth in the autumn, hlls up the hollows, and abounds 
with fish—he likewise celebrates fountains tinctured with milk and wine; 
Jiut tho most remaikablc, perhaps, is that lake described by Caasiodorus, 
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of several bodies, with which they are seldom thought to 
have anything to do, is absolutely necessary to make them 
he what they appear to us, and to preserve tho.se qualities by 
which we know and distinguish them. We are then quite 
out of the way, when wo think that things contain within 
themselves the qualities that appear to us in them; and we 
in vain search for that constitution within the body of a fly 
or ail clejihant, upon which depend those qu.alities and 
powers we observe in them. For which perhaps, to under¬ 
stand them aright, wo ought to look not only beyond this 
our earth and atmosphere, but even beyond the ten or re- 
niotf'st star our eyes have yet discovered. For how much 
the being and operation of particular substances in this our 
globe dojieiids on causes utterly beyond our view, is impos¬ 
sible for us to detciiiiiiie. Wo see and perceive some of tho 
motions aud grosser operations of things here about us ; but 
whence the streams come that keep all these curious machines 
in motion and repair, how conveyed and modifled, is beyond 
our notice and apprehension: and the great 2 >arts and wheels, 
as 1 may so say, of this stupendous structure of the universe, 
may, for aught we know, have such a connexion and de¬ 
pendence in their influences and oiierations one upon another, 
that perhaps things in this our mansion would put on quite 
another face, and cease to bo wliat they are, if some one of 
tlie st.ar3 or great bodies incomiirehensibly remote from us, 
should cease to be or move as it docs. This is ceitaiu: things, 
however absolute aud ehtire they seem in themselves, are 
but retainers to other jiarts of natiiie, for tliat which they 
ure most taken notice of by us. Their observable qualitite, 
actions, and jiowers are owing to something without them; 
and there is not so comjileto and perfect a ji.n t that we know 
(Ei)ist 1 vm.) in Calabna “ Cum m corona; speeiein frequenti circum. 
haiundmeto cingatui, ac pticulus mancat, ut ne luovoii quiJem vi- 
deatur .alioqui miranda res, ut adventaiitc liomine, quasi amoro honiinia 
perevtus antiqu® ilhua Arethusrc instar, vel sibilo, vel voce cdita, et 
quasi JUS 3 U 9 excitatis aponte a quis fervere ^ncipi.it, <ac subcens® oil® 
inatar fragorem mittat. Unde stupesc.is cum sileiili Iiomini aileat, aA 
Bointum verb vocis a somno exoitatua, ct quasi resiiondens vocanti, ad 
sennonem hominis immurineret ba'C scribit In oaussia quoeio, an 
eundem hic fons referat sonitum casteiis animantibus, ut latratum canis, 
hinnitum equU nam sio esset in aquis dlis e.adem quie m echo cauBsa, an 
potius cicdam hinc veterem Midn lepresentan fabulam*” (Bacems, 

L VI. c. xxiu. p. 344 .)—Ed. 
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of nature, which does not owe the being it has, and the 
excellences of it, to its neighbours, and we must not confine 
our thoughts within the surface of any body, but look a 
great deal further, to comprehend perfectly those quahtics 
that are in it. 

12. If this be so, it is not to be wondered that we have 
very imperfect ideas of substances, and that the real essences, 
on which depend their properties and operations, are un- 
Imown to us. We cannot discover so much as that size, 
figure, and texture of their minute and active parts, which 
is really in them; much less the different motions and im¬ 
pulses made in and upon them by bodies from without, upon 
which depends, and by which is formed the greatest and 
most remarkable part of those qualities wo observe m them, 
and of which our complex ideas of them are made up. Tliis 
consideration alone is enough to put an end to all our hopes 
of ever having the ideas of their real essences; which whilst 
we want, the nominal essences wo make use of instead of them, 
will be able to furnish us but very sparingly with any geneial 
knowledge or tmiversal propositions capable of real certainty. 

13. Jud'jmcnt nmy reach fartlwr, hut that is not Kmwledgo. 
—We are not therefore to wonder, if certainty be to be found 
in very few general propositions made concerning substances: 
our knowledge of their qualities and properties goes very 
seldom further than our senses reach and inform us. Pos- 
wbly inquisitive and observing men may, by strength of 
judgment, penetrate fiu-ther, and, on probabilities taken from 
wary observation, and hints well laid together, often guess 
right at what experience has not yet discovered to them. 
Put this is but guessing still; it amounts only to opinion, 
and has not that certainty which is requisite to knowledge. 
Por all general knowledge lies only in our own thoughts, 
and consists barely in the contemplation of our own abstract 
ideas. Wherever we perceive any agi'eement or disagi-ee- 
meut amongst them, there we have general knowledge; and 
by putting the names of those ideas together accordingly 
in propositions, can with certainty pronounce general truths. 
But because the abstract ideas of substances, lor which their 
specific names stand, whenever they have any distinct and 
determinate sigmfication, have a discoverable connexion or 
inconsistency with but a very few other ideas, the certainty 
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of universal propositions concerning substances is very nar¬ 
row and scanty m that part, which is our principal inquiry 
concerning them, and there are scarce any of the names of 
substances, let the idea it is applied to be what it will, of 
which we can generally and with certainty jironounce that 
it has or has not this or that other quality belonging to it, 
and constantly co-existing or inconsistent with that idea, 
wherever it is to be found. 

11. W/uit is requisite for oiir Knowledge of Substances .— 
Beiore we can have any tolerable knowledge of this kind, 
we must lirst know what changes the primary qualities of 
one body do regularly produce in the pi unary qualities of 
another, and how Sccomlly, We must know what primary 
qualities of any body produce certain sensations or ideas in 
us. This is 111 truth no less tluiu to know all the effects 
of m.itter, under its divers modilication.s of bulk, figure, 
cohesion of parts, motion and rest, which, I think every 
body will allow, is utteily imjiossible to be known by us 
without revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us what sort 
of figure, bulk, and motion of coipusclos would produce in 
us the sensation of a yellow colour, and what sort of figure, 
bulk, and texture of parts in the snperfices of any body 
were fit to give such corpuscles their due motion to jiroduce 
that colour, would that be enough to make universal pro¬ 
positions wich certainty, concerning the several sorts of them, 
unless we had faculties acute enough to perceive the precise 
bulk, figure, texture, and motion of bodies m those minute 
]iai ts, by which they operate on our senses, so that we might 
by those frame our abstract ideas of them I have meh- 
tioncd hero only corporeal substances, whoso operations 
seem to lie more level to our undeistandings for as to the 
opeiations of spirits, both their thinking and moving of 
bodies, we at first sight find ourselves at a loss, though jier- 
liaps, when we have applied our thoughts a little nearer 
to the consideration of bodies and tlynr o])eratioiia, and ex¬ 
amined how far our notions, even m these, reach with any 
clearness beyond sensible matter of fact, w e shall be bound 
to confess that, even iii these too, our discoveries amount 
to very little beyond perfect ignorance and incapacity. 

15. Whilst our Ideas of Substances contain not their real 
Constitutions, we can make hut few general certain Fropo- 
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sitima concerning them .—This is evident, the abstract cona- 
plex idea.s of substances, for which their general names 
stand, not comprehending their real constitutions, can afiord 
ns very little universal certainty. Because our ideas of 
them are not made up of that on which those qualities we 
observe in them, and would inform ourselves about, do de¬ 
pend, or with which they have any certain connexion: v. g, 
let the ideas to which we give the name man be, as it com¬ 
monly is, a body of the ordinary shape, with sense, voluntary 
motion, and reason joined to it. This being the abstiact 
idea, and consequently the essence of our sjiecies, man, we 
can make but very lew general certain propositions con¬ 
cerning man, standing for such an idea. Because not know¬ 
ing the real constitution on which sensation, power of motion, 
and reasoning, with that peculiar shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the same subject, there ai-e very 
few other qualities with which we can perceive them to 
have a necessary connexion; and therefore we cannot with 
ceitaiuty affirm that all men sleep by intervals, that no 
man can be nounslied by wood or stones, that all men will 
be poisoned by hemlock, because these ideas have no con¬ 
nexion nor lejiugiiancy with this our nominal essence of 
man, with this abstiact idea that name stands for; we must, 
in these and tlie like, ajipcal to trial in particular subjects, 
which can roach but a little w.ay. We must content our¬ 
selves with probability in the rest, but can have no general 
certainty, whilst our specific idea of man contains not that 
real constitution which is the root wherein all his insepa¬ 
rable qualities are united, and from whence they flow. 
Whilst our idea the word man stands for is only an im¬ 
perfect collection of some sensible qualities and powers in 
him, there is no discernible connexion or repugnance be¬ 
tween our specific idea, and the operation of either the 
parts of hemlock or stones upon his constitution. There 
are animals that safely eat hemlock, and others that are 
nourished by wood anS stones: but as long as we want ideas 
of those real constitutions of different sorts of animals where¬ 
on these and the like qualities and powers depend, we must 
not hope to reach certainty in universal propositions con¬ 
cerning them. Those few ideas only which have a discerni¬ 
ble connexion with our nominal essence, or any part of it, 
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can afford us such propositions. But these are so few, and 
of so little moment, that we may justly look on our certain 
general knowledge of substances as almost none at all. 

16. Wherein lies the general Certainty of Propositions .— 
To conclude : general propositions, of what kind soever, are 
then only capable of certainty, when the terms used in them 
stand for such ideas, whose agreement or disagreement, as 
there expressed, is capable to be discovered by us. And we 
are then certain of their truth or falsehood, when we per¬ 
ceive the ideas the terms stand for to agree or not agree, ac¬ 
cording as they are affirmed or denied one of another. Whence 
wo may take notice, ‘ that general certainty is never to be 
found but in our ideas. Whenever wo go to seek it else¬ 
where, in experiment or observations without us, our know¬ 
ledge goes not beyond particulars. It is the contemplation 
of our own abstract ideas that alone is able to afford us gene¬ 
ral knowledge. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF M.VXIMS. 

1. They are srlf-ethdont .— Tiieke are a sort of jiropoaitions, 
which, under the name of maxims and axioms, have passed 
for principles of science ; and because they are self-evident, 
have been supposed innate, alftiough nobody (that I know) 
ever went about to show the reason and foundation of their 
clearness or cogency. It may, however, bo worth while to 
inquire into the reason of their evidence, and see whether it 
be peculiar to them alone, and also examine how far they 
influence and govern our other knowledge. 

2. Wherein that 8df-evidcnce consists. —Knowledge, as has 
been shown, consists in the perception of the agi cement or 
disagreement of ideas; now, where that agreement or disa- 
gi’cement is perceived immediately by itself, without the 
intervention or help of any other, there our knowledge is 
self-evident. This will appear to be so to any who will but 
consider any of those propositions, which, without any proof, 
ho assents to at first sight, for in all of them he will find 
that the reason of his assent is from that agreement or disa<- 
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greement which the mind, by an immediate comparing them, 
finds in those ideas answering the afiiimation or negation in 
the proposition. 

3. Sdf-emdence not pecidiar to received Axioms. —This 
being so, in the next place, let us consider whether this self- 
evidence be peculiar only to those propositions which com¬ 
monly pass under the name of maxims, and have the dignity 
of axioms allowed them. And here it is plain, that several 
other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake equally with 
them in this self-evidence. This we shall sec, if we go over 
these several sorts of agreement or disagreement of ideas 
which I have above mentioned, viz., identity, relation, co¬ 
existence, and real existence ; which will discover to us, that 
not only those few propositions which have had the credit of 
maxims are self-evident, but a great many, even almost an 
infinite number of other propositions are such. 

4. I. As to Identity and Diversity, all Propositions a/re 
equally self-evident. —For, First, The immediate perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of identity being founded 
in the mind’s having distmet ideas, that this alfords us as 
many self-evident propositions as we have distinct ideas. 
Eveiy one that has any knowledge at all, has, as the foundation 
'of it, various and distinct ideas: and it is the first act of the 
mind (without which it can never be capable of any know¬ 
ledge) to know every one of its ideas by itself, and distinguish 
it from others. Every one finds in himself, that he knows 
the ideas he has; that he knSws also, when any one is in his 
understanding, and what it is; and that when more than 
one are there, he knows them distinctly and unconfusedly 
one from another ; which always being so, (it being impos¬ 
sible but that ho should perceive what he perceives,) he can 
never bo in doubt when any idea is in his imnd, that it is 
there, and is that idea it is, and that two distinct ideas, 
when they are in his mind, are there, and are not one and 
the same idea. So thgt all Such afiirmatious and negacions 
are made without any possibility of doubt, uncertainty, or 
hesitation, and must necessarily be assented to as soon as 
understood ; that is, as soon as we have in our minds deter¬ 
mined ideas, which the terms in the proposition stand for. 
And, therefore, whenever the mind Vrith attention considers 
any proposition, so as to perceive the two ideas signified by 
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the terms, and affirmed or denied one of the other to be the 
same or different; it is presently and infallibly certain of the 
truth of such a proposition, and this equally whether these pro¬ 
positions be in terms standing for more general ideas, or such as 
are less so ; v. g., whether the general idea of being be affirmed 
of itself, as in this proposition, whatsoever is, is ; or a more 
particular idea be affirmed of itself, as a man is a man ; or, 
whatsoever is white is white, or whether the idea of being in 
general be denied of not being, which is the only (if I may so 
call it) idea different from it, as in this other projiosition, it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be j or any 
idea of any particular being bo denied of another different 
from it, as a map is not a horse; red is not blue. The 
difference of the ideas, as soon as tJie terms arc understood, 
makes the truth of the proposition presently visible, and 
that with an equal certainty and easiness in the less a-s well 
a.s the more geneial piopositions, and all for the same reason, 
viz, because the mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the 
same idea to bo thi* same with itself; and two different ideas 
to be different, and not the same , and this it is equally cer¬ 
tain of, whether these ideas be more or less general, abstract, 
and comprehensive. It is not, therefore, alone to those two 
general propositions, whatsoever is, is; and it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to bo , that this sort of self- ‘ 
evidence belongs by any peculiar right. The perception of' 
being, or not being, belongs no more to these vague ideas, 
signified by the terms whatsoever, and thing, than it does 
to any other ideas. These two general maxims, amounting 
to no more, in short, but this, tliat the same is the same, and 
same is not different, are truths known in more particular in¬ 
stances, as well as in those general maxims, and known also in 
particular instances, before these general maxims are ever 
thought on, and draw all their force from the dLscernmeut of 
the mind employed about particidar ideas. There is nothing 
more visible than that the mind, without the help of any 
proof, or reflection on either of thc.se geneivd propositions, 
perceives so clearly, and knows so certainly, that the idea of 
white is the idea of white, and not the idea of blue; and that 
the idea of white, when it is m the mind, is there, and is not 
absent; that the consideration of these axioms can add 
nothing to the evidence or certainty of its knowledge. Just. 
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SO it is (as every one may experiment in himself) in all the 
ideas a man has in his mind : he knows each to be itself, and 
not to be another; and to be in his mind, and not away 
when it is there, with a certainty that cannot be greater; 
and, therefore, the truth of no general proposition can be 
known with a greater certainty, nor add anything to this. 
So that, in respect of identity, our intuitive knowledge 
reaches as far as our ideas, and we are capable of making as 
many self-evident propositions, as wo have names for distinct 
ideas. And I appeal to every one’s own mind, whetlnu- this 
jirojiosition, a circle is a circle, be not as self-evident a propo¬ 
sition as that consisting of more general terms, whatsoever is, 
is, and again, whether this proposition, blue is not red, be 
not a proposition that the mind can no more doubt of, as 
.soon as it understands the words, than it does of that axiom. 
It IS impossible for the same thing to bo and not to be; and 
so of all the like. 

d II. In Co-existence tve have few self-evident ProposUions. 
—Secondly, as to co-existonce, or such necessary connexion 
between two ideas, that, iii the subject where one of them is 
supposed, there the other must necessarily bo also: of such 
agivpinent or disagreement as this, the mind has an imme- 
di,it(“ perception but in very few of them. And, therefore, 
in this sort wc have but very little intuitive knowledge ; nor 
arc there to be found very many propositions that are self- 
evident, though some thoie are, v. g, the idea of filling a 
place ccpial to the contents of its supcrfices, being annexed to 
our idea of body, I think it is a self-evident proposition, that 
two bodies cannot be m the same place 

G III. In other Relations we ma}[ have —Thirdly, As to 
the lelations of modes, mathematicians have framed many 
.axioms concerning that one iclation of equality As, equals 
taken from equals, the remainder will be equal, which, with 
the rest of th.it kind, however they are received for maxims 
by the mathematicians, and .ire unquestionable truths; yet. 
I think, that any one who consideis them will not find that 
they have a clearer self-evidence than these, that one and one 
are equal to two; that if you t.lke from the five fingers of 
one hand two, and from the five fingora of the other 
hand two, the remaining numbers will be equal. These 
and a thousand other such propQsitions may be found in 
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numbers, which, at the very first hearing, force the assent, 
and carry with them an equal, if not greater clearness^ than 
those mathematical axioms. 

7. IV. Concerning real Existence, we have 'none. —Fourthly, 
as to real existence, since that has no connexion with any 
other of our ideas, but that of ourselvesf and of a first being, 
we have in that, concerning the real existence of all other 
being.s, not so much as demonstrative, much le.ss a self- 
evident knowledge; and, therefoio, concerning those there 
are no maxims. 

8. These Axioms do not much ivfluence our other Knoidedge. 
—In the next place let us consider, what influence these 
received maxims have upon the other parts of our knowledge. 
The rules established in the schools, that all reasonings are 
“ Ex prascognitis et prseconcessis,” seem to lay the foundatioii 
of aU other knowledge in these maxim.s, and to suppose 
them to bo praicognita; whereby, I think, are meant these 
two things ; first, that these axioms are those truths that are 
first known to the mind. And, secondly, th.it upon them 
the other parts of our knowledge depend. 

9. Because they are not the Truths we first knew. —First, 
That they are not the truths first known to the mind is 
evident to experience, as wo have shown in another place. 
(Book I. chap, li.) Who perceives not that a child certainly 
knows that <a stranger is not its mntlu'r, th.at its sucking- 
bottle is not the rod, long before he knows that it is imjio.s- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to bo 1 And how 
many truths are there about numbers, which it is obvious to 
observe that the mind is perfectly ac(iuamted with, and 
fully convinced of, before it ever thought on those general 
maxims, to which mathematicians, in their argumgs, do 
sometimes refer them ? Whereof the rea.sou is very plain i 
for that which makes the mind assent to such propositions, 
being nothing else but the perception it has of the agreement 
or ibsagrecmcnt of its ideas, accoi’fling as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, iii'woids it understands ; 
and every idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
distinct ideas being known not to be the same ; it must 
necessarily follow, that such self-evident trutlis must bo first 
known which consist of ideas that are first in the mind : and 
the ideas first in the mind, it is evident, are those of par¬ 
ticular things, from whence, by slow degrees, the understand- 
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ing proceeds to some few genei-al ones; which being taken 
from the ordinary and familiar objects of sense, are settled in 
the mind, with general names to them. Thus particular 
ideas are first received and distinguished, and so knowledge 
got about them; and next to them, the less general or spe¬ 
cific, which are nest to particular: for abstract ideas are 
not so obvious or easy to children, or the yet unexercised 
mind, as particular ones. If they seem so to grown men, 
it is only because by constant and familiar use they are made 
so. For when wo nicely reflect upon them, we shall find 
that general ideas are fictions and contrivances of the-mind, 
that carry difficulty with them, and do not so easily offer 
themselves as we are apt to imagine. For example, does it 
not require some pains and skill to form the general idea of 
a triangle, (which is yet none of the most abstract, compre¬ 
hensive, and difficult,) fur it must be neither oblique nor 
rectangle, neither equilateral, cqiiicrural, nor scalenon; but 
all and none of these at once.-'' In effect, it is something 
imperfect, that cannot exist; an idea wherein some parts of 
several different and inconsistent ideas are put together. It 
is true, the mind, in this imperfect state, has need of such 
ideas, and makes all the haste to them it can, for the conve- 
niency of communication and enlargement of knowledge, to 
both which it is naturally very much inclined. But yet one 
has reason to suspect such ideas are marks of our imperfec¬ 
tion ; at least, this is enough to show that the most abstract 
and general ideas are not those that the mind is first and 
most easily acquainted with, not such as its earliest know¬ 
ledge is conversant about. 

10. Because on them the otluyr Pa/rts of our KnoviUdge do 
not depend. —Secondly, from what has been said it plainly 
follows, that these magnified maxims are not the principles 

* With this idea Bishop Berkeley makes himself p.irticulaily merry. 
“If any man,” says he, “has the f.vculty of fi-aming in his mind such an 
idea of a triangle as is here described, it is in vain to pretend to dispute 
him out of it, nor would I*go about it. All I desire is, that the reader 
would fully and certainly inform himself, whether he has such an idea 
or not. And this, methinks, can be no hard task foi any one to per¬ 
form. What more easy than for any one to look a little into his own 
thoughts, and there try whether he has, or can attain to have, an idea 
that shall correspond with the description that is here given of the gene¬ 
ral idea of a triangle, which is, neither ohhqxte, nor rectangle, equilateral, 
■ettuicrural, nor scalenon, but all and none of these at once}" (Intr. to 
Prin. of Hum. KnowL, § 13.) 
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and foundations of all our other knowledge. For if there 
be a great many other truths, whieh have as much self-evi¬ 
dence as they, and a great many that we know before them, 
it is impossible they should be the principles from which we 
deduce all other truths. Is it impossible to know that one and 
two are equal to three, but by virtue of this, or some such axiom, 
viz., the whole is equal to all its parts taken together t Many a 
one knows that one and two are equal to three, without having 
heard or thought on that or any other axiom by which it 
might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other 
man knows, that the whole is equal to all its parts, or any 
other maxim, and all from the same reason of self-evidence ; 
the equality of those ideas being as visible and certain to 
liim without that or any other axiom as with it, it needing 
no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the knowledge, 
that the whole is equal to all its parts, does he know that 
one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly than 
he did before. For if there bo any odds in those ideas, the 
whole and parts are more obscm-e, or at least more difficult 
to be settled in the mind than tho.se of one, two, and three. 
And indeed, I think, I may ask these men, who will needs 
have aU knowledge, besides those general principles them¬ 
selves, to depend on general, innate, and self-evident princi¬ 
ples ; what principle is requisite to prove that one and one 
aro two, that two and two are four, that three times two are 
six 1 Which being known, without any proof, do evince, 
that either all knowledge does not depend on certain priecog- 
nita or general maxims, called principles, or else that those 
are principles; and if these are to be counted principles, a 
gi’eat part of numeration will bo so. To which, if we add all 
the self-evident propositions which may be made about all 
our distinct ideas, principles will be almost infinite, at least 
innumerable, which men arrive to the knowledge of, at differ¬ 
ent ages; and a gi-eat many of these innate principles they 
never come to know all their lives. But whether they come 
in view of the mind earlier or later, thi^ is true of them, that 
they are all known by their native evidence, arc wholly inde¬ 
pendent, receive no Hght, nor are capable of any proof one 
from another; much less the more particular from the more 
general, or the more simple from the more compounded; 
the more simple and less abstract being the most familiar, and 
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the easier and earlier apprehended. But whichever he the clear¬ 
est ideas, the evidence and certainty of all such propositions 
is in this, that a man sees the same idea to he the same idea, 
and infallibly perceives two different ideas to be different 
ideas. For when a man has in his understanding the ideas 
of one and of two, the idea of yellow, and the idea of blue, 
he cannot but certainly know that the idea of one is the idea 
of one, and not the idea of two , and that the idea of yellow 
is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. For a man 
cannot confound the ideas m his mind, which he has distinct: 
that would be to have them confused and distinct at the 
same tune, which is a contradiction; and to have none dis¬ 
tinct, is to have no use of our faculties, to have no knowlege 
at all. And, therefore, what idea soever is affirmed of itself, 
or whatsoever two entire distinct ideas are denied one of 
another, the mind cannot but assent to such a proposition 
as iufellibly true, ,as soon as it understands the terms, without 
hesitation or need of proof, or regarding those made in more 
general terms, and called maxims. 

11. Wliat me these general Maxims have .—What shall we 
then sayl Are these general maxims of no use! By no 
moans; though perhaps their use is not that which it is 
commonly taken to be. But since doubting in the least 
of what hath been by some men ascubed to these maxims may 
bo apt to bo cried out against, as overturning the foun¬ 
dations of all the sciences, it may bo worth while to con¬ 
sider them with respect to other -jiarts of our knowledge, 
and examine more particulai'ly to what purposes they serve, 
and to what not. 

1. It is evident from what has been already said, that they 
ai-o of no use to prove or confirm less general self-evident 
propositions. 

2. It IS as plain that they are not, nor have been the 
foundations whereon any science hath been built. There 
is, I know, a great deal of talk propagated from scholastic 
men, of sciences and the maxmis on which they are bmlt; 
but it has been my ill-luck never to meet with any such 
sciences, much less any one built upon these two maxims, 
what is, is; and it is impossible for the same thmg to be 
and not to be. And I would be glad to be shown where 
any such science, erected upon these or any other general 
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axioms is to be found, and should be obliged to any one 
■who would lay befoi-o mo the frame and system of any 
science so built on these or any such like maxims, that could 
not be shown to stand as firm without any consideration 
of them. I aak, whether these general maxims have not 
the same use in the study of divinity, and in theological 
questions, that they have in other sciences? They serve 
here, too, to silence 'wranglers, and jiut an end to dispute. 
But I think that nobody will theiefore say, that the Christian 
religion is built upon these maxims, or that the knowledge 
we have of it is derived from these pi iiicipies. It is from 
revelation wo have received it, and without revelation 
these maxims had never been able to help us to it. When • 
we find out an idea by whoso intervention we discover the 
connexion of two others, this is a revelation from God to 
us, by the voice of reason, for wo then come to know a 
tiuth that wo did not know before. When God declares 
any tuith to us, this is a levolation to us by the voice of 
his Spiiit, and we are advanced in our knowledge. But 
in neither of these do we receive our light or knowledge 
from Miaxims. But in the one, the things themselves afford 
it, and we sec the tiuth in them by ])eiceiving their agree¬ 
ment or disagreement: in the other, Go<l hiimself affords it 
immediately to us, and we see the tiuth of what ho says in 
his unerring veiacity. 

3. They are not of use to help men forward in the ad¬ 
vancement of sciences, or new discoveiie.s o[ yet unknown 
truths Mr Newton, m liis nevei enough to be admired 
book, has demonstiated several jiroiiositions, which are so 
many new truths, befoio unknown to the world, and are 
further .advances in mathematical knowledge : but, for the 
discovery of these, it was not the goncial maxiins, what i.s, 
is; or, the whole is bigger than a part, or the like, that 
bellied him. These weie not the clues that led him into 
the discoveiy of the truth and certainty of those- propo¬ 
sitions. Nor was it by them that he got the knowledge 
of those dcmoustratioiis, but by finding out intermediate 
ideas that showed the agreement or disagieiiieiit of the ideas, 
as expressed in the propositions he demonstrated. This 
is the greatest exercise and improvement of human under¬ 
standing in the enlarging of knowledge, and advancing the 

VOL. II. ^ 
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sciences; wherein they are far enough from receiving any 
help from the contemplation of these or the like magnilied 
maxims. Would those who have this traditional admiration 
of these propositions, that they think no step can be made 
in knowledge without the support of an axiom, no stone 
laid in the building of the sciences without a general maxim, 
but distinguish between the method of acquiring knowledge, 
and of communicating—between the method of raising any 
science and that of teaching it to others, as far as it is ad¬ 
vanced—they would see that those general maxims were 
not the foundations on which tho first discoverer.s raised 
their admirable structures, nor the keys that unlocked and 
opened those secrets of knowledge. Though afterwards, 
when schools were erected, and sciences had their professors 
to teach what others had found out, they often made use 
of maxims, i. e., laid down certain propositions which were 
self-evident, or to be received for tnie, which being settled 
in the minds of their scholars as unquestionable verities, 
they on occasion made use of, to convince them of truths 
in particular instances that were not so familiar to their 
minds as those general axioms which had before been in¬ 
culcated to them, and carefully settled in their minds. 
"Though these particular instances, when well reflected on, 
are no less self-evident to the understanding than the general 
maxims brought to confirm them: and it was in those par¬ 
ticular instances that the first discoverer found the truth, 
without tho help of the general maxims, and so may any one 
else do, who with attention considere them. 

To come, therefore, to the use that is made of maxims. 

1. They are of use, as has been observed, in the ordinary 
methods of teaching sciences as far as they are advanced; 
but of little or none in advancing them further. 

2. They are of use in disputes, for the silencing of ob¬ 
stinate wranglers, and bringmg those contests to some con¬ 
clusion. Whether a need of them to that end came not in 
the manner following,•! crave leave to inquire. The schools 
having made disputation the touchstone of men’s abdities, 
and the criterion of knowledge, adjudged victory to him 
that kept the field; and he that had the last word was con¬ 
cluded to have the better of the argument, if not of the 
cause. But because by this means there was like to be 
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no decision between skilful combatants, whilst one never 
failed of a mcdius terminus to prove any proposition; and 
the other could as constantly, without or with a distinction, 
deny the major or minor; to prevent, as much as could be, 
running out of disputes into an endless tram of syllogisms, 
certain general propositions—most of them, indeed, self- 
evident—were introduced into the schools, which being 
such as all men allowed and agreed in, were looked on as 
general mea-surcs of truth, and served instead of principles 
(where the disputants had not lain down any other between 
them) beyond which there was no going, and which must 
not be receded from by either side. And thus these maxims 
getting the name of prmciides, beyond which men in dis¬ 
pute could not retreat, were by mistake taken to be ori¬ 
ginals and sources, from whence all knowledge began, and 
the foundations whereon the sciences were built. Because 
when in their disputes they came to any of these, they 
stopped there, and went no further, the matter was deter¬ 
mined. But how much this is a mistake, hath been already 
shown. 

This method of the schools, which have been thought the 
fountains of knowledge, introduced, as I suppose, the like use 
of these maxims into a great part of conversation out of the 
schools, to stop the mouths of cavillers, whom any one is 
excused from arguin^ any longer with, when they deny 
these general sclt-cvident principles received by all reason¬ 
able men who have once thought of them: but yet their use 
herein is but to put an end to wi'angliiig. They in truth, 
when urged in such cases, teach nothing: that is already 
done by the intermediate ideas made use of in the debate, 
whose connexion may be seen without the help of those 
maxims, and so the truth known before the maxim is pro¬ 
duced, and the argument brought to a firat principle. Men 
would give off a wrong argument before it came to that, if 
in their disputes they proposed to themselves the finding and. 
embracing of truth, and not a contest for victory. And. 
thus maxims have their use to put a stop to their perverse¬ 
ness, whose ingenuity should have yielded sooner. But the 
method of the schools having allowed and encouraged men. 
to oppose and resist evident truth till they are baffled, i. e., 
till they are reduced to contradict themselves or some esta^ 

p 2 
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Wished principle; it is no wonder that they should not in 
civil conversation he ashamed of that which in the schools is 
counted a virtue and a glory, obstinately to maintain that 
side of the question they have chosen, whether true or false, 
to the last extremity, even alter conviction. A strange way 
to attain truth and knowledge, and that which I think the 
rational part of mankind, not eoriupted by education, could 
scarce believe should ever bo admitted amongst the lovers 
of truth, and students of religion or nature, or introduced 
into the seminaiies of those who are to propagate the 
truths of religion or philosophy amongst the ignorant and 
nnoonvinced. How much such a way of learning is like 
to turn young men’s minds from the .sincere search and 
love of truth,—nay, and to make them doubt whether 
there is any such thing—or, at least, worth the adheiing 
to—I shall not now inquire. This I think, that, bating 
those places, which brought the peripatetic philosophy into 
their schools, where it continued many ages, without teach¬ 
ing the world anything but the art of wrangling, these 
maxims were nowhere thought the foundations on which 
the sciences were built, nor the great helps to the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. 

As to these general maxims, therefore, they are, as I have 
said, of great use in disputes, to stoj) the mouths of wrang¬ 
lers; but not of much use to the discovery of unknown 
truths, or to help the mind forwards in its search after 
knowledge. For who ever began to build his knowledge on 
this general proposition, what is,'is, or, it is impossible for 
the same thing to bo and not to be: and from either of 
these, as from a principle of scioiice, deduced a system of 
useful knowledge! Wioiig opinions oiten involving con¬ 
tradictions, one of those maxi ins, as a touchstone, may serve 
well to show whither they lead. But yet, however fit to lay 
open the absuidity or mistake of a man’s reasoning or 
opinion, they are of very little use for enlightening the 
understanding: and it will not be found that the mind re¬ 
ceives much help from them in its progress in knowledge, 
which would be neither less, nor less certain, were these two 
general propositions never thought on. It is true, as I have 
said, they sometimes servo in argumentation to stop a 
■Wrangler’s mouth, by showing the absurdity of what ho 
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saith, and by exposing him. to the shame of contradicting 
what all the world knows, and he himself cannot bnt own. 
to be true. But it is one thing to show a man that he is 
111 an error, .and another to put him in po.sscssion of truth; 
and I would fun know what truths these two propositions 
arc able to teach, and by their influence m.ake us know, 
which we did not know before, or could not know without 
them. Let us reason from them as well as wo can, they are 
only about identical predications, and influence, if any at 
all, none but such. Each particular proposition concerning 
identity or diversity is as clcaily and ceitamly known in 
itself, if attended to, as either of these general ones; only 
these general ones, as serving in all cases, are therefore more 
inculcated and insisted on. As to otlier loss general maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal pro]K)sitions, 
and teach us nothing but the respect .and import of names 
one to another. “ The whole is equal to all its parts • ”—• 
wh.it real truth, I beseech you, docs it teach usl What 
more is contained in that maxim, th.au wliat the signification 
of the word totum, or the whole, does of itself impoit? And 
he that knows that the word whole stands for what is made 
up of all its jmrts, knows very little los.s than that the whole 
is equal to all its jiarts. And, iqion the same ground, I 
think that this propositon, “A lull is higher than a valley,” 
and several the like, may al.^^o pass lor maxims. But yet 
masters of mathematics, when they would, as teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that science, do not with¬ 
out reason jilace this and some other such maxims at .the 
entr.ance of their systems; that their scholars, having in the 
beginning perfectly acquainted their thoughts with these 
propositions made in such general terms, may bo used t® 
make such reflections, and have these more general propo¬ 
sitions, as formed rules and sayings, ready to apply to all 
paiticular cases. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than thd particular instances 
they are brought to confirm; but that, being more familiar 
to the mind, the very naming them is enough to satisfy the 
understanding. But this, 1 say, is more fiom our custom 
of using them, and the establishment they have got in our 
minds by our often thinking of them, than from the diflferent 
evidence of the things. But before custom has settled me- 
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thods of thinking and I’easoning in our minds, I am apt to 
imagine it •is quite otherwise; and that the child, when a 
part of his apple is taken away, knows it better in that 
jiarticular instance, than by this general proposition, “ The 
whole is equal to all its parts;” and that, if one of these 
have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be let into his mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general. For, in particulars, our 
knowledge begins, and so .spreads itself, by degrees, to gene¬ 
rals. Though afterwards the mind takes the quito contrary 
course, and having drawn its knowledge into as general juo- 
positions as it can, makes those familiar to its thoughts, and 
accustoms itself to have recourse to them, as to the standard.s 
of truth and falsehood. ISy which familiar use of them—as 
rules to measure the truth of other propositions—it comes iii 
time to be thought, that more particular projiositions have 
their truth and evidence from their conformity to these 
more general ones, which in discourse and argumentation 
are so frequently urged, and constantly admitted. And 
this I think to bo the reason why amongst so many self- 
evident propositions, the most general only have had the title 
of maxims. 

12. Maxims, i f Care he not talce^i in the Use of Words, may 
j/rove Co^Uradictions .—One thing further, I think, it may 
not be amiss, to observe concerning these general maxims, 
that they are so far from improving or establishing our 
minds in true knowledge, that if our notions be wrong, loose, 
or unsteady, and we resign up our thoughts to the sound of 
words, rather than fix them on settled, determined ideas of 
things; I say, these general maxims will serve to confirm us 
in mistakes; and in such a way of use of words, which is most 
common, will sen'e to prove contradictions: v. g., he that 
with Descartes shall frame in his mind an idea of what he 
calls body to be nothing but extension,"^ m.iy easily demon¬ 
strate that there is no vacuum, i. e., no space void of body, 
by this maxim, “What is, is.” For the idea to which he 
annexes the name body, being bare extension, bis knowledge 
that space cannot be without body, is certain. For ho 
knows his own idea of extension clearly and distinctly, and 
knows that it is what it is, and not another idea, though it 
* See note. Book II. cli xin p. 288 .—Ed. 
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be called by these three names; extension, body, space. 
Which three words, standing for one and the same idea, 
may no doubt, with the same evidence and certainty be 
affirmed one of another, as each of itself: and it is as certain, 
that, whdst I live them all to stand for one and the same 
idea this predication is as true and identical m its significa¬ 
tion! that space is body, as this predication is true and 
identic d, that body is body, both m signification and sound. 

13. Instance in Vacuum .—But if another should come 
and make to himself another idea, different from Descartes s, 
of the thing, which yet with Descartes he calls by the same 
name body, and make his idea, which he expresses by the 
woid body, to be of a thing that hath both extension and 
solidity together; he will as easily demonstrate, that there 
mav be a vacuum or space without a body, as Descartes de¬ 
monstrated the contrary; because the idea to which ho gives 
the name space being barely the simple one of extension, a,ud 
the idea to which he gives the name body being the complex 
idea ot extension and resistibility or solidity together in the 
same subject, these two ideas are not exactly one and the 
same, but in the understanding as distinct as the ideas of 
one and two, white and black, or as of corporeity and 
huffian.ty, if I may use those baibarous terms; and thcrefoio 
the i.redfcation of them m our minds, or in words standing 
for thciu, IS not identical, but the negation of them one of 
another, viz, this proposition: Extension or space is no 
body, IS as true and evidently certain as this maxim. It is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be, can make 

not the Ildstence of Things ivUhout us.— 
But yet, though both these propositions (as you sec) may be 
eniiafiy demonstrated, viz, that there may be a vacuum, and 
that there cannot be a vacuum, by these two certain prm- 
cn.les VIZ what is, is , and the same thing cannot be and 

nK: yJt neither of’thesc l-U'd^leV'^l^Twe o' 

us, that any or what bodies do exist lor that we me left to 

our sen-ses to discover to us as lar as ;onltanT 

universal and self-evident principles being on y 
dear, and distinct knowledge of our own 

or comprehensive, cau assure US of nothing a p - 

out the mind: their certainty is founded only upon the 
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knowledge we have of each idea by itself, and of its dis¬ 
tinction from others; about which we cannot be mistaken 
whilst they are in our minds, though we may be and 
often are mistaken when we retain the names without the 
ideas; or use them confusedly, sometimes for one and some¬ 
times foDj another idea. In which cases the force of these 
axioms, reaching only to the sound, and not the signification 
of the words, servos only to lead ns into confusion, mistake, 
and error. It is to show men that these maxims, however 
cried up for the great guards of truth, will not secure them 
from error in a careless, loose use of their words, that I have 
made this remark. In all that is here suggested concerning 
their little use for the iinjirovement of knowledge, or dan¬ 
gerous use in undetermined ideas, I have been far enough 
from saying or intending they should be laid aside, as some 
have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to 
be truths, self-evident truths, and so cannot bo laid aside. 
As far as their milucuco will reach, it is in vain to en¬ 
deavour, nor Will 1 attempt to abridge it. But yet, with¬ 
out any injury to tiutli or knowledge, I may have reason 
to think their use is not answerable to the great stress 
which seems to be laid on them, and I may warn men not 
to make an ill use of them, for the confirming themserves 
in errors 

15. Tfieir Ajjpllcatwn (lanc/ei’otis about complex Ideas .— 
But let them bo of what use they will in verbal propositions, 
they cannot discover or prove to us the least knowledge of 
the nature of substances, as they are found and exist without 
us, any further than grounded on experience. And though 
the consequence of tliese two propositions, called jinnciples, 
bo very clear, and their use not dangerous or hurtful, in the 
probation of such things, wherein there is no need at all of 
them for proof, but such as are clear by themselves without 
them, VIZ., whore our ideas aie determined, and known by 
the names that stand for them; yet when these principles, 
viz., what is, is, and it'is impossible for the same thing to be 
and not to be, are made use of in the, probation of pro¬ 
positions, wherein are words standing for complex ideas; 
V. g., man, horse, gold, virtue; there they are of infinite 
danger, and most commonly make men receive and retain 
falsehood for manifest truth, and uncertainty for demon- 
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stration; upon which follow error, obstinacy, and all the 
mischiefs that can happen from wrong reasoning. The 
rea.son whereof is not that these principles are less true, of 
of less force in proving propositions made of terms standing 
for complex ideas, than where the propositions are about 
simple ideas. But because men mistake generally, thinking 
that where the same terms are preserved, the propositions 
are about the same things, though the ideas they stand for 
are in truth dilferent; therefore these maxims are made use 
of to support those which in sound and appearance are con¬ 
tradictory propositions; as is clear in the demonstrations 
above-mentioned about a vacuum: so that whi].st men take 
words for things, as usually they do, these maxims may and 
do commonly serve to prove contradictory propositions; as 
shall yet be further made manifest. 

16. Instance in Man .—For instance, let man be that con¬ 
cerning which you would by these first principles demon¬ 
strate anything, and wo shall see, that so far as demon- 
.stration is by these principles, it is only verbal, and gives us 
no certain, universal, tnie proposition or knowledge of any 
being existing without us. First, a cluld having framed the 
idea of a man, it is probable that his idea is just like’ that 
picture which the painter makes of the visible appearances 
joined together, and such a comjdication of idea;i together 
in Ills understanding, mates up the single complex idea 
which he calls man, whereof white of flesh-colour in England 
being one, the child can demonstrate to you that a negro is 
not a man, because white colour was one of the constant 
simple ideas of the complex idea he calls man, and therefore 
he can demonstrate by the principle, it is impossible for the 
same thing to be and not to be, that a negro is not a man; 
the foundation of his certainty being not that universal propo¬ 
sition, which perhaps he never heard nor thought of, but the 
clear, distinct perception he hath of his own simple ideas of 
black and white, which he cannot be persuaded to take, nor 
can ever mistake one for another, whether he knows that 
maxim or no : and to this child, or any one who hath such 
an idea, which he calls man, can you never demonstrate that 
a man hath a soul, because his idea of man includes no such 
notion or idea in it; and therefore, to him, the principle of 
what is, is, proves not this matter, but it depends upon 
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collection and observation, by which he is to make his com¬ 
plex idea called man. 

17. Secondly, Another that hath gone further in framing 
and collecting the idea he calls man, and to the outward 
shape adds laughter and rational discourse, may demonstrate 
that infants and changelings are no men: by this maxim, it 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be; and I 
have discoursed with very rational men, who have actually 
denied that they are men. 

18. Thirdly, Perhaj )s another makes up the complex idea 
which he calls man, only out of the ideas of body in 
general, and the powem of language and reason, and leaves 
out the shape wholly; this man is able to demonstrate that 
a man may have no hands, but be quadrupes, neither of those 
being included in his idea of man: and in whatever body or 
shape he found speech and reason joined, that was a man; 
because, having a clear knowledge of such a complex idea, 
it is certain that what is, is. 

19. Little Use of these Maxiins in Proofs where ive have ■ 
clear and distinct Ideas —So that, if rightly considered, I 
think we may say, that where our ideas are determined in 
our minds, and have annexed to them by us known and 
steady names under those settled determinations, there is 
little need, or no use at all of these maxims, to prove the 
agreement or disagi'ccment of any of them. He that cannot 
discern the truth or falsehood of such propositions without 
the help of these and the like maxims, will not be helped by 
these maxims to do it; since he cannot be supposed to know 
the truth of these maxims themselves without proof, if he 
cannot know the truth of others without proof, which are as 
self-evident as these. Upon this ground it is, that intuitive 
knowledge neither requires nor admits any proof, one part 
of it more than another. He that will suppose it does, takes 
away the foundation of all knowledge and certainty; and he 
that needs any proof* to make him certain, and give his 
assent to this proposition, that two are equal to two, will 
also have need of a proof to make him admit, that what is, 
is. He that needs a probation to convince him that two are 
not three, that white is not black, that a triangle is not a 
circle, &c., or any other two determined, distinct ideas are 
not one and the same, will need also a demonstration to 
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convince him that it is impossible fov the same thing to be 
and not to be. 

20. Their Use dangerous, where our Ideas are confused .— 
And as these maxims are of little nso where we have deter¬ 
mined idea.s, so they are, as I have showed, of dangerous 
use whore our ideas are not determined; and where we use 
words that are not annexed to detemined ideas, but such 
as are of a loose and wandering signification, sometimes 
standing for one, and sometimes for another idea: from 
which follow mistake and error, which these maxims 
(brought as proofs to establish propositions, wherein the 
terms stand for undetermined ideas) do by their authority 
confirm and rivet. 


CHAPTEPw yill. 

OF TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS. 

1. Some Propositions bring no Increase to owr Knowledge .— 
Whether the maxims treated of in the foregoing chapter be 
of that use to real knowledge as is generally supposed, I 
leave to be considered. This, I think, may confidently be 
aflSrmed, that there are universal propositions, which, though 
they be certainly true, yet they add no light to our under¬ 
standings, bring no inefease to our knowledge. Such are— 

2. As, First, identical Propositions. —First, All purely 
identical propositions. These obviously and at first blush 
appear to contain no instruction in them; for when we 
aflfirm the said terra of itself, whether it bo barely verbal, or 
whether it contains any clear and real idea, it shows us 
nothing but what we must certainly know before, whether 
such a proposition be either made by or proposed to us. 
Indeed, that most general one, what is, is, may serve some¬ 
times to show a man the absurdity he is guilty of, when, by 
circumlocution or equivocal terms, .he would in particular 
instances deny the same thing of itself, because nobody will 
so openly bid defiance to common sense, as to affirm visible 
and direct contradictions in plain words; or, if he does, a 
man is excused if he breaks off any further discourse with 
him. But yet I think I may say, that neither that received 
maxim, nor any other identical proposition, teaches us any- 
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thing; and though in such kind of propositions this gieat 
and magnified maxim, boasted to be the foundation of de¬ 
monstration, may bo and often is made use of to confirm 
them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, that 
the same word may with great certainty be affirmed of itself, 
without any doubt of the truth of any such proposition, and 
let me add, also, without any real knowledge. 

3. For at this rate, any very ignorant person, who can but 
make a proposition, and knows what he means when he says 
ay or no, may make a million of propositions of whose truth 
he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one thing in the 
world thereby; v. g, what is a soul, is a soul; or, a soul is a 
soul; a spirit is a spirit; a fetiche is a fetiche, &c.“’ These 
all being equivalent to this proposition, viz., what is, is; i e., 
what hath existence, hath existence, or, who hath a soul, 
hath a soul. What is tlys more than trifling with words? 
It is but like a monkey shifting his oyster from one hand to 
the other, and had he but words, might no doubt have said, 
“ Oyster in right hand is subject, and oyster in left hand is 
predicate;” and so might have made a self-evident proposi¬ 
tion of oyster, i. e., oyster is oyster, and yet, with all this, 
not have been one whit the wiser or more knowing; and 
that way of handling the matter would much at one have 
satisfied the monkey’s hunger, or a man’s understanding, and 
they would have improved in knowledge and bulk together. 

I know there arc some wlio, because identical propositions 
are self-evident, show a great concern for them, and think 
they do great service to ])hilosophy by crying them up, as if 
in them was contained all knowledge, and the understand¬ 
ing were led into all truth by them only; I grant as for¬ 
wardly as any one, that they arc all true and selt-evident. I 

The objects of worship among the people of Guinea, and the interior 
of Africa generally, except where the Mahommedan religion prevails, 
ai e denominated Fetishes, and consist of the first objects which, on issuing 
forth from their huts, they behold m the moi-mng Sometimes a per¬ 
manent worship appears to be paid to particular animals, as the ox, the 
goat, with several kinds of birds. Rocks, too, lakes, tiees, and foun¬ 
tains, share the indiscnminato .idoration of those superstitious races. 
See Barbot’s Travels in Nigiitia, book i c. 8 , b xi c 2—6. Cressyos 
conjectures, with much probability, that the animal worship of the Egyp¬ 
tians was of African origin, and derived from Fetischism. (Rel. de I’Aii- 
tupnt^, 1. 1 , p 500 )—Ed. 
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grant furtlier, that the foimclatioii of all our knowledge lies 
in tlie faculty we have of perceiving the same idea to be the 
same, and of discerning it from those that are different, as I 
have shown in the foregoing chapter. But how that vin¬ 
dicates the making use of identical propositions, for the im¬ 
provement of knowledge, from the imputation of trifling, I 
do not see. Let any one rcjieat, as often as he pleases, that 
the will is the will, or lay what stress on it he thinks fit; of 
what use is this, and an infinite the like propositions, for the 
enlarging our knowledge? Let a man abound, as much as 
the iilenty of words which ho has will jiermit, in such pro¬ 
positions as these: a law is a law, and obligation is obliga¬ 
tion , right is right, and wrong is wrong; will these and the 
like over help him to an aoquiiintance with ethics, or instruct 
him or others in the knowledge of morality? Those who 
know not, nor jicrhaps ever will know, what is right and 
what IS wrong, nor the mea«uies of them, can with as much 
assurance make, and infallibly know the trutli of these and 
all such propositions, as he that is best instructed in morality 
can do. But what advance do such propositions give m the 
knowledge of anything necessary or useful for their conduct? 

He would be thought to do little less than trifle, who, for 
the enlightening the understanding iii any part of knowledge, 
should be busy with identical propositions, and insist on such 
maxims as these: substance is sulistaiicc, and body is body; 
a vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex; a centaur 
is a centaur, and a chimera is a chimcia, &c. For these and 
all such are eipially true, eipially coitaiii, and equally self- 
evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
made use of as principles of iiistiuction, and stress laid on 
them as helps to knowledge, since they teach nothing but 
what every one who is capable of discoiiise knows without 
being told, viz., that the same term is the same term, and the 
same idea the same idea. And ujioii this account it was 
that I formerly did and do still think the ofteiing and incul¬ 
cating such propositions, in older to give the understanding 
any new light or inlet into the knowledge of things, no better 
than trifling. 

Instruction lies in something very diflcrent; and he that 
would enlarge his own or another’s mind to truths he does 
not yet know, must find oui intermediate ideas, and then 
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lay them in such order one by another, that the understand¬ 
ing may see the agreement or disagreement of those in 
question. Propositions that do this are instructive; but they 
are far from such as affirm the same term of itself; which 
is no way to advance one’s self or others in any sort of know¬ 
ledge. It no more helps to that, than it would help any 
one in his learning to read, to have such propositions as 
these inculcated to him. An A is an A, and a B is a B; 
which a man may know as well as any schoolmaster, and 
yet never be able to read a word as long as he Uves. Nor 
do these or any such identical propositions help him one jot 
forwards in the skill of reading, let him make what use of 
them he can. 

If those who blame my calling them trifling propositions 
had but read and been at the pains to understand what I 
have above writ in very plain English, they could not but 
have seen that by identical propositions I mean only such, 
wherein the same term, importing the same idea, is affirmed 
of itself, which I take to be the proper signification of iden¬ 
tical propositions; and concerning all such, I think I may 
continue safely to say, that to propose them as instructive 
is no better than trifling. For no one who has the use of 
reason can miss them, where it is necessary they should be 
taken notice of; nor doubt of their truth when he does take 
notice of them. 

But if men will call propositions identical, wherein the 
same term is not affirmed of itself, whether they speak more 
properly than I, others must judge: this is certam, all that 
they say of propositions that are not identical in my sense, 
concerns not me nor what I have said; all that I have said 
relating to those propositions wherein the same term is 
affirmed of itself: and I would fain see an instance wherein 
any such can be made use of, to the advantage and improve¬ 
ment of any one’s knowledge. Instances of other kinds, 
whatever use may be made of them, concern not me, as not 
being such as I call identical. 

4. Secondly, When a Part of any complex Idea is predi¬ 
cated of the Whole. —II. Another sort of trifling propositions 
is, when a part of the complex idea is predicated of the name 
of the whole; a part of the definition of the word defined. 
Such are all propositions wherein the genus is predicated of 
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the species, or more comprehensive of less comprehensive 
terms; for what information, what knowledge carries this 
proposition in it, viz.. Lead is a metal to a man who knows 
the complex idea the name lead stands fori all the simple 
ideas that go to the complex one signified by the term metal, 
being nothing but what be before comprehended and sig¬ 
nified by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows the 
signification of the word metal, and not of the word lead, 
it is a shorter way to explain the signification of the word 
lead, by saying it is » metal, which at once expresses several 
of its simple ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, 
telling him it is a body very heavy, fusible, and malleable. 

5. As Pa/rt of the Definition of the Term defined —Alike 
trifling it is to predicate any other part of the definition of 
the term defined, or to affirm any one of the simple ideas 
of a complex one of the name of the whole complex idea; 
as. All gold is fusible. Por fusibility being one of the 
simple ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the sound gold stands for, what can it be but playing with 
sounds, to affirm that of the name gold, which is compre¬ 
hended in its received signification? It would be thought 
little better than ridiculous to affirm gravely, as a truth of 
moment, that gold is yellow; and I see not how it is any 
jot more material to say it is fusible, unless that quality be 
left out of the complex idea, of which the sound gold is the 
mark in ordinary speech. What instruction can it carry 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
he is supposed to know before? For I am supposed to know 
the signification of the word another uses to me, or else he 
is to tell me. And if I know that the name gold stands for 
this complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fusible, malleable, 
it will not much instruct me to put it solemnly afterwards 
in a proposition, and gravely say, all gold is fusible. Such 
propositions can only serve to show the disingenuity of one 
who will go from the definition of his own terms, by re¬ 
minding him sometimes of it; but a»rry no knowledge 
with them, but of the signification of words, however certain 
they be. 

6. Instance, Man and Palfrey .—Every man is an animal, 
or living body, is as certain a proposition as can be; but no 
more conducing to the knowledge of things, than to say, a 
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palfrey is an ambling horse, or a neighing, ambling animal, 
both being only about the signification of words, and make 
me know but this; that body, sense, and motion, or power 
of sensation and moving, are three of those ideas that I 
always comprehend and signify by the word man: and where 
they are not to be found together, the name man belongs 
not to that thing: and so of the other, that body, sense, and 
a certain way of going, with a certain kind of voice, are 
some of those ideas which I always comprehend, and sigmfy 
by the word palfrey; and when they jire not to be found 
together, the name palfrey belongs not to that thing. It 
is just the same, and to the same puipose, when any term 
standing for any one or more of the simple ideas, that alto¬ 
gether make up that complex idea which is called man, is 
affirmed of the term man: v. g., suppose a Eoman signified 
by the word homo all those distinct ideas united in one sub¬ 
ject, “ corporietas, sensibilitas, poteutia se movondi ration- 
alitas, risibilitas;” he might, no doubt, with great certainty, 
universally affiim one, more, or all of these together of the 
word homo, but did no more than say that the word homo, 
in his country, comprehended iii its signification all these 
ideas. Much like a romance knight, who by the word 
palfrey signified these ideas; body of a certain figure, four- 
legged, with sense, motion, ambling, neighing, white, used 
to have a woman on liis back, might with the same certainty 
universally affirm also any or all of these of the word pal¬ 
frey ; but did thereby teach no more, but that the word 
palfrey, m his or romance language, stood for all these, and 
was not to bo applied to anything whore any of these was 
wanting. But he that shall tell me, that in whatever thing 
sense, motion, reason, and laughter, were united, that thing 
had actually a notion of God, or would bo cast into a sleep 
by opium, made indeed an instructive proposition, because 
neither having the notion of God, nor being cast into sleep 
by opium, being contained in the idea signified by the word 
man, we are by such propositions taught something more 
than barely what the word man stands fot, and therefore 
the knowledge contained in it is more than verbal. 

7. For this teaches hut the Signification of Words .—Before 
a man makes any proposition, he is supposed to understand 
the terms he uses in it, or else he talks like a parrot, only 
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making a noise by imitation, and framing certain sounds, 
■which he has learnt of others; but not as a rational creatiu-e, 
using them for signs of ideas which ho has in his mind. 
The hearer also is supposed to understand the terms a-s the 
speaker uses them, or else he talks jargon, and makes an 
unintelligible noise. And therefore he trifles with words, 
who makes such a proposition, which, when it is made, con¬ 
tains no more than one of the terms does, and which a man 
was supposed to know before ; v. g, a triangle hath three 
sides, or saffron is yellow. And this is no fOrther tolerable, 
than where a man goes to explain his terms to one who 
is supposed or declares himself not to understand him ; and 
then it teaches only the signification of that word, and the 
use of that sign. 

8. Bui no real Knowledge .—^We can know then the truth 
of two sorts of propositions with perfect certainty: the one 
is, of those trifling propositions which have a certainty in 
them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not instruc¬ 
tive. And, secondly, we can know the truth, and so may 
be certain in propositions, which affirm soiiiethmg of another, 
which IS a ncce.ssary consequence of its precise complex idea, 
but not contained m it: as that the external angle of all tri¬ 
angles is bigger thau either of the opposite internal angles; 
which relation of the outward angle to either of the oppo 
site internal angles, making no part of the complex idea 
signified by the name triangle, this is a real truth, and con¬ 
veys with it instructive real knowledge. 

9. General Propositions concerning Substances are often 
Irijling .—We having little or no knowledge of what combina¬ 
tions there bo of simple ideas existing together in substances, 
but by our senses, we cannot make any umveisal certain pro¬ 
positions concerning them, any further than our nominal 
e-ssences lead us, which being to a very few and inconsider¬ 
able truths, in re.spect of those which depend on their real 
constitutions, the general projjositioins that are made about 
substances, it they are certain, are for the most part but 
trifling, and if they are instructive, are uncertain, and such 
as we can have no knowledge of their real truth, how much 
soever constant observation and analogy may assist our judg¬ 
ment iu guessing. Hence it comes to pass, that one may 
often meet with very clear and coherent discourses, that 

I OL. II. o 
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amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that names of sub¬ 
stantial beings, as well as others, as far as they have relative 
significations affixed to them, may, with great truth, be 
joined negatively and affirmatively in propositions, as then- 
relative definitions make them fit to be so joined; and pro¬ 
positions consisting of such terms, may, with the same clear¬ 
ness, be deduced one from another, as those that convey the 
most real truths ; and all this without any knowledge of the 
nature or reality of things existing without us. By this 
method one may make demonstrations and undoubted propo¬ 
sitions in words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in the 
knowledge of the truth of things; v. g., ho that having learnt 
these following words, with their ordinary mutual relative 
acceptations annexed to them j v. g substance, man, animal, 
form, soul, vegetative, sensitive, rational, may make several 
undoubted jiropositions about the soul, without knowing at 
all what the soul really is: and of this sort, a man may 
find an infinite number of propositions, reasoning.^, and con¬ 
clusions, in books of metaphysics, school-divinity, and some 
sort of natural philosophy; and, alter all, know as little of 
God, spirits, or bodies, as he did before he set out. 

10. And why .—He that hath liberty to define, i. e., to 
determine the signification of his name.s of .substances (as 
certainly every one does in effect, who makes them st.and lor 
liis own ideas,) and makes their significations at a venture, 
taking them lioin las own or other men’s fancies, and not 
from an examination or inquiry into the nature of things 
themselves; may with little trouble demonstrate them one 
of another, according to those several respects and mutual 
relations he has given them one to another; wherein, how¬ 
ever things agree or disagree in their own nature, ho needs 
mmd nothing but his own notions, with the names he hath 
bestowed upon them j but thereby no more increases his own 
knowledge than he does his riches, who, t.iking a bag of 
counters, calls one in a certain place a pound, another in 
another place a shilling, and a third in a third place a penny j 
and so proceeding, may undoubtedly reckon right, and cast 
up a great sum, according to his counters so placed, and 
standing for more or less as he pleases, without being ona 
jot the richer, or without even knowing how much a pound, 
shilling, or penny w, but only that one is contained in the 
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other twenty times, and contains the other twelve : which a 
man may also do in the signification of words, by making 
them, in respect of one another, more or les.s, or equally 
comprehensive. 

11. Thirdly, Using Words variously is trifling with them. 
—Though yet concerning most words used in discourses, 
equally argumentative and controversial, there is this more to 
be complained of, which is the worst sort of trifling, and 
which sets us yet further from the certainty of knowledge 
we hope to attain by them, or find in them ; viz, that most 
writers are so f,ir from instructing- us in the nature and 
knowledge of things, that they use their words loosely and 
uncertainly, and do not, by using them constantly and 
steadily in the same significations, make plain and clear 
deductions of words one from another, and make their dis¬ 
courses coherent and clear, (how little soever they were in¬ 
structive,) which were not difficult to do, did they not find it 
convenient to shelter their ignoi-aucc or obstinacy under the 
obscurity and perplexedness of their terms : to which, per¬ 
haps, inadvertency and ill custom do in many men much 
contribute. 

12. Marks of verbal Propositions —To conclude: Barely 
verbal propositions may bo known by these following 
marks: 

Predication in Abstract. —I. All propositions, wherein two 
abstract terms are affirmed one of another, are barely about 
the signification of sounds. For since no abstract idea can 
be the same with any other but itself, when its abstract 
name is affirmed of any other term, it can signify no more 
but this: that it may or ought to be called by that name, 
or that these two names signify the same idea. Thus, should 
any one say that parsimony is frugality, that gratitude is 
justice, that this or that action is or is not temperate ; how¬ 
ever specious these and the like propositions may at first 
sight seem, yet when we come to prqss them, and examine 
nicely what they contain, we shall find that it all amounts to 
nothing but the signification of those terms. 

13. Secondly, A Part of th^ Pejinitim predicated of any 
Term. —II. All propositions wherein a part of the complex 
idea which any term stands for is jmedicated of that term, 
are only verbal; v. g., to say that gold is a metal, or heavy. 

Q 2 
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And thus all propositions wherein more comprehensive woi-ds, 
called genera, are affirmed of subordinate or less compre¬ 
hensive, called specie^ or individuals) are barely verbal. 

When by these two rules we have examined the proposi¬ 
tions that make up the discom-aes we ordinarily meet with 
both in and out of books, wo shall pci haps find that a 
greater part of them than is usually suspected are purely 
about the signification of words, and contain nothing in 
them but the use and application of these signs. 

This I think I may lay down for an infallible rule, that, 
wherever the distinct idea any word stands for is not known 
and considered, and something not contained in the idea is 
not affirmed or denied of it ] there our thoughts stick wholly 
in sounds, and are able to attain no real truth or falsehood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might save us a great deal of 
useless amusement and disjmte, and very much shorten our 
trouble and wandering in the search of real and true know¬ 
ledge. 



CHAPTER IX. 

01’ OUK KWOWLKPGK OF EXISl’ENOE. 

1. General certain Pro-pos'dions concern not J'Jxi8tence.~ 
Hitherto wo litive only consicloi'cd the esiseiices of things, 
which being only abstract ideas, and tliereby removed in our 
thoughts from particular existence, (that being the proper 
operation of the mind, in abstraction, to consider an idea 
under no other existence but what it has in the understand- 
ing,) gives us no knowledge of real existence at all. Where, 
by the way, we may take notice that universal propositions, 
of whose ti-uth or falsehood we can have certain knoivledge, 
concern not existence; and further, that all particular affir¬ 
mations or negations that would not bo certain if they were 
made general, are onfy concerning existence j they declaring 
only the accidental union or sepai-ation of ideas in things 
existing, which, in their abstract natures, have no known 
necessary union or repugnancy. 

3. A threefold Knotdedge of Existence —But, leaving the 
nature of propositions and diSerent ways of predicaiion to ha 
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considered more at large in another place, let us proceed now 
to inquire concerning our knowledge of the existence of 
things, and how we come by it. I say, then, that we have 
the knowledge of our own existence by intuition; of the 
existence of God by demonstration; and of other things by 
sensation. 

3. Our Knowledge of our own Existence is Intuitive .—^As 
for our own existence, we perceive it so plainly and so cer¬ 
tainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of any proof. For 
nothing can be more evident to us than our own existence : 
I think, I reason, I feel pleasure and pain : can any of these 
be more evident to mo than my own existence 3 If I doubt of 
all other things, that very doubt makes mo perceive my own 
existence, and will not suffer mo to doubt of that. For if 
I know I feel pain, it is evident I have as certain percep¬ 
tion of my own existence, as of the existence of the pain I 
feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of 
the existence of the thing doubting, as of that thought which. 
I call doubt. Experience then convinces us that we have 
an intuitive knowledge of our own existence, and an internal 
infallible perception that wo arc. In ever)’ act of sensation, 
reasoning, or thinking, we are conscious to ourselves of our 
own being; and, in tins matter, come not short of the highest 
degree of certainty. 


CHAPTER X. 

OF OUB KNOWLEDGE OP THE EXISTENCE OP A GOD, 

1. We are capable of krwwing certainly that there is a God. 
—Though God has given us no innate ideas of himself; 
though he has stamped no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet having furnished us 
with those faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath 
not left himself without witness: since we have sense, per¬ 
ception, and reason, and cannot want* a clear proof of him, 
as long as we carry ourselves about us. Xor can we justly 
complain of our ignorance in this great point, since he has so 
plentifully provided us with the means to discover and knoy 
liim, so far as is necessary to the end of our being, and the 
great concernment of our happinesa But though this bei 
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the most obvious truth that reason discovers, and though 
its evidence be (if I mistake not) equal to mathematical cer¬ 
tainty ; yet it requires thought and attention, and the mind 
must apply itself to a regular deduction of it from some part 
of our intuitive knowledge, or else wo shall be as uncertain 
and ignorant of this as of other propositions, which are in 
themselves capable of clear demonstration. To show, there¬ 
fore, that we ai-e capable of knowing, i. e., being certain that 
there is a God, and how we may come by this certainty, I 
think we need go no further than ourselves, and that un¬ 
doubted knowledge we have of our own existence. 

2. Man knows that he himsdf is. —I think it is beyond 
question, that man has a clear idea of his own being; he 
knows certainly he exists, and that he is something. Ho 
that can doubt whether he be anything or no, I sjieak not 
to; no more than I would argue with pure nothing, or endea¬ 
vour to convince nonentity that it were something. If any 
one pretends to be so sceptical as to deny his own existence, 
(for really to doubt of it is manifestly impossible,) let him 
for me enjoy his beloved happiness of being nothing, mitil 
hunger or some other pain comnnee him of the contrary. 
This, then, I think I may take for a truth, which every one’s 
certain knowledge assures him of, beyond the liberty of 
doubting, viz., that he is something that actually exists. 

3. He knows also that Nothing cannot produce a Being, 
therefore Something eternal. —In the next place, man knows 
by an intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can no more 
produce any real being, than it can be equal to two right 
angles. If a man knows not that nonentity, or the absence 
of aU being, cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impos¬ 
sible he should know any demonstration in Euclid. If, 
therefore, we know there is some real being, and that nonen¬ 
tity cannot produce any real being, it is an evident demon¬ 
stration, that from eternity there has been something; since 
what was not from eternity had a beginning; and what had 
a beginning must be produced by something else. 

4. That eternal Being must he irwst powerful. —Next, it is 
evident, that what had its being and beginning from another, 
Kiust also have all that which is in and belongs to its being 
from another too. AU the powers it has must be owing to 
and received from the same source. This eternal source, then,. 
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of all being, must also be the source and ovigm.al of all power; ‘ 
and so this eternal being must be also the most powerful. 

5. And vwst knowing. —Again, a man finds in himself per¬ 
ception and knowledge. We have then got one step fur¬ 
ther; and we are certain now that there is not only some 
being, but some knowing, intelligent being m the world. 
There was a time, then, when there was no knowing being, 
and when knowledge began to be; or else there has been 
also a knowing being from eternity. If it be said, there was 
a time when no being hail any knowledge, when that eternal 
being was void of all understanding; I reply, that, then it 
was impossible there should ever have been any knowledge; 
it being as impossible that things wholly void of knowledge, 
and operating blindly, and without any perception, should 
produce a knowing being, as it is impossible that a triangle 
should make itself three angles bigger than two right ones. 
For it is as repugnant to the idea of senseless matter, that 
it should put into itself sense, perception, and knowledge, 
as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, that it should put 
into itself greater angles than two right ones. 

0. And thorefore God. —Thus, from the consideration of 
ourselves, and what we infallibly find in our own constitu¬ 
tions, our reason leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, most powerful, 
and most knowing being, whicli whether any one will please 
to call God, it matters not; the thing is evident, and from 
this idea duly considered, will easily be deduced all those 
other attributes, which we ought to ascribe to this eternal 
being. If, nevertheless, any one should bo found so sense¬ 
lessly arrogant, as to suppose man alone knowing and wise, 
but yet the product of mere ignorance and chance; and that 
all the rest of the universe acted only by that blind haphazard; 
I shall leave with him that very rational and emphatical 
rebuke of Tully, (1. li. De Leg.) to be considered at his leisure: 
“ What can be more sillily arrogant and misbecoming, than 
for a man to think that he has a mind and understanding in 
him, but yet in all the universe beside there is no such thing ? 
Or that those things, which with the utmost stretch of his 
reason he can scarce comprehend, should be moved and 
managed without any reason at all ?” “ Quid est enim 

veiius, qium neminem esse opoitere tarn stulte arrogantem, 
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ut in se mentem et rationem piitet inesse, in ccelo mundoque 
non putet 1 Aut ea quie vix summa ingenii rationo compre- 
hendat, nulla rationo moveri putet V’ 

From what has been said, it is plain to me we have a more 
certain knowledge of the existence of a God, than of any¬ 
thing our senses have not immediately discovered to us. 
Nay, I presume I may say, that we more certainly know that 
there is a God, than that there is anything else without us. 
When I say we know, I mean there is such a knowledge 
within our reach which we cannot miss, if we will but apply 
our minds to that, as we do to several other inquiries.'®' 

7. Ow idea of a mod perfect Being, not tlie sole Proof of a 
God-^TiLow far the idea of a most perfect being, which a 
man may frame in his mind, docs or does not prove the 
existence of a God, I ■will not here examine. For in the 
different make of men’s tempers and application of their 
thoughts, some arguments prevail more on one, and some on 
another, for the confirmation of the same truth. But yet, I 
think, tins 1 may say, that it is an ill way of establishing this 

* Nor is there need of very gieat application, eince there appears in 
reality to be no nation upon the sui'face of the e^rth which li.is not ren¬ 
dered itself master of this knowledge 'IS .avoilers, I know, have some¬ 
times formed a different opinion , but their rash, hasty, and almost ran¬ 
dom conclusions, are, in matters of this kind, worthy of little credit. 
Thus we find Le VaiUant, a wiitcr of great talent and curious observa¬ 
tion, contradicting himself flatly upon this point, first affirming that the 
K.abobiquoi3 are the only Afncan n.ation known to him, who believed in 
the existence of a God, whereas he, m another pl.aco, relates that the 
Caffres not only believed in God, but m the immortality of the soul. 
“De toutes les nations Africames, c.alle-ci (des Kabobiquois) est laseule 
chez laquelle j’aie trouvd quelque ided confuse d’un Dieu J’lgnore si 
e’est h ses seules reflexions ou h ces communications avec d’autres 
peoples, qu’elle doit cette connaissaiice sublime, qui seule la rapproche- 
rait des nations policiies, m.ais elle croit (autant que j’ai pu m’en assurer 
par mes gens) qu’au dessous des a.stres il existe un 6tre puissant lequel a 
fait et gouverne toutes choses. Au reste, je dois b. la v^rit^ d’ajouter ici 
que ce n’est lb pour elle qu’une id<5e vague, stdrile et sans suite ; qu’elle 
ne soup 9 onne ne I’existenc^ de fame ni par consequent les peines et les 
recompenses d’uiie autre vie.” (1 viii p. 95 et seq.) When wnting 
this, however, he had clearly forgotten what he elsewhere says of the 
Caffres —“Ces peoples ont uiie trhs-haute idee de I’auteur des Streset 
de sa puissance ; ils croient a uiie autre vie, b la punition des mechans, 
b la recompense des bons, mais ils n’ont point d’ldee de la creation ; ils 
pensent que le monde a toujours existe, qu’il sera touiours ce qu’il est.’* 
(L iv. p. 40.) 
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truth, and silencing atheists, to lay the whole stress of so im¬ 
portant a point as this upon that sole foundation; and take 
some men’s having that idea of God in them minds, (for it is 
evident some men have none, and some worse than none, and 
the most very different,) for the only proof of a Deity: and 
out of an over fondness of that darling invention, cashier, or 
at least endeavour to invalidate all other arguments, and 
forbid us to hearken to those proofs, as being weak or falla¬ 
cious, which our own existence and the sensible parts of the 
universe offer so clearly and cogently to our thoughts, that I 
deem it impossible for a considering man to withstand them. 
For I judge it as certain and clear a truth as can anywhere be 
delivered, that the invisible things of God are clearly seen 
from the creation of the world, being undeistood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead. 
Though our own being furnishes us, as I have shown, with 
an evident and incoutestible proof of a Deity ; and I believe 
nobody can avoid the cogency of it, who will but as carefully 
attend to it, as to any other demonstration of so many parts: 
yet this being so fundamental a tnith, and of that conse¬ 
quence, that all religion and genuine morality depend thereon, 
I doubt not but I shall be forgiven by my reader if I go 
over some parts of this argument again, and enlarge a littlo 
more upon them. 

8. Something from Eternity .—There is no truth more evi¬ 
dent than that something must be from eternity. I never 
yet heard of any one so unreasonable, or that could suppose so 
manifest a contradiction, as a time wherein there was per¬ 
fectly nothing ; this being of all absurdities the greatest, to 
imagine that pure nothing, the perfect negation and absence 
of all beings, should ever produce any real existence. * 

* The nature of the arguments by which Hohhes conceived the exist¬ 
ence of a Deity to be proved, though briefly delivered, and perhaps 
somewhat imperfectly stated, are yet upon the whole similar to those 
now put forward by Locke. “ Dorasmuch,” he says, “ as God Almighty 
is incomprehensible, it followcth, that we c^n have no conception or 
image of the Deity and, consequently, all his attributes signify our ina,- 
bility and defect of power to conceive anything concemmg his nature, 
and not any conception of the same, excepting only this, that there is a 
God. For the effects we acknowledge naturally, do exclude a power of 
their producing, before they were produced, and that power presupposetU 
something existent that hath such a power and the thmg so existing 
with power to produce, if it were not eternal, must needs have been pro- 
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It being, then, unavoidable for all rational creatures to 
conclude, that something has existed from eternity; let us- 
next see what kind of thing that must be. 

duced by somewhat before it, and that again by something else before 
that, tdl we come to an eteinal (that is to say the first) Power of all 
powers, and first Cause of all causes. and this it is which all men con¬ 
ceive by the name of God, implying eternity, incomprehensibdity, and 
omnipotency. And thus all that will consider may know that God is, 
though not what he is even a man born blind, though it be not pos¬ 
sible for him to have any imagination what kmd of thing fire is, yet he 
cannot but know that something theie is that men call fire, because it 
warmeth hun.” (Hum Nat c .vi § 2 ) The ancient Egyptians sought 
to express their opinion of tho unsearchable nature of God by an extra¬ 
ordinary hieroglyphic — “A bon wiping out with his tad the impressions 
his feet had made on the sand, was the emblem of the Hemiourgos, or 
supreme architect, covering over tho marks of his divinity by the woiks 
of natuie, and hiding his immediate power by the visible agony of infenor 
beings ” (Galtruchio) It has nevertheless been doubted whether the 
Egyptians believed in one supreme God, and many distinguished scholars 
are found ranged on both sides of tlie question The waters of greatest 
authority, however, are of opinion that originally the Egyptians, hke 
the Hindoos, believed in tho existence of one supieme divinity, from 
which pure faith they lapsed by degrees into Polytheism and idolatiy. 
Their Phtha is sometimes supposed to be the Hephaistns of the Greeks; 
that 13. the subtile fire which pervades the univeiue (Jablonski Panth. 
Egypt t 1 . pp. 30—49.) Like the Chinese, (La Croye Tlies Kpist 1 m. 
p 194,) tho ancient Egyptians have by certain wnteis been suspected of 
Atheism, a charge opjioscd by the pious and leained Cudworth, who 
conceives, that, under the name of Nox, they woishipped the invisible 
God. Jablonski, though he cannot ace any foundation for this opinion, 
contends that the Egyptians—that is, the philosophical part of the nation, 
were not polytheists (L. I. c i. p 2 ) With a pardonable partiality he 
regards Egypt as the mvontress of theology, and all the other sciences, 
(lb et Pioleg. p 4.) They had, acconling to his views, elevated their 
minds to a clear idea of God , but pioceeding to the polytneistic period, 
he pl.oces Athor, or Aphiodite, at the head of all their divmities, as the 
Brahmins do Jlhavam (2 ) The gi.iniinaiiaii Orion, cited by tho author 
of the Etymologicum Magnum, observes, that Athys was, among the 
Egyptians, the name of a month, and that they denominated Venus, 
Athor (In voce, 'A9ip) Hesychius corroboiates the testimony of 
Onon, adding, that the name Athoi was likewise .applied to the cow, but 
this is not to lie understood of the .animal, but of the symbolical cow, by 
which Athor was represented. (.Tab i. 4 ) It may be noticed en passant, 
that the word is always wntten Athor in the books of the Copts. (Hezyeh. 
in V Orion in Etym Magn. ut sup.) But Jablonski maintains that this 
goddess and the Grecian Aphrodite were greatly dissimilar, and that in 
many respects she rather resembles Hera, or Venus Urania. (G ) Heio- 
dotus, however, observes that Hera was unknown to the Egyptians. (L. 
30. c. 50.) Some of the ancients confounded the goddess with the moon. 
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9. Two Sorts of Usings, cogitative and incogitalive .—There 
are hut two sorts of beings in the world that man knows or 
conceives. 

Fii-st, such as are purely material, without sense, percep- 

(Sekl. do Dis 3 Syria. Synt. II. c. n iv. et Voas. do Idolol. 1. xi. c 21, 22.) 
Otliei’s, .igain, suppose Iier to have been the pUnot Vonus, so highly 
veneiatod by tho Arabs (Jabl. i. 7.) But in leality tho Orientals 
meant nothing by the name, but the plastic powei of n.iture, (Plut. vit. 
Crassi. Jab 8.)—the mother of gods and men (Apul. Met. 1 ix., Ovid. 
Fast IV 99 ctseq) Jabloiiski himself thinks the word Athor is synony¬ 
mous with Nox, Night, (1 10,) which was also one of the deities of the 
Phoenicians. (Euseb. Pimp Evan. 1. I. c 10 ) There were in Greece, 
also, temples to Night, by Hesiod called the mother of the Gods (Theog. 
V. 123, conf. Pans on Abb et Pheen.) Night, in fact, as suspected by 
Cudworth, was among the Egyptians accounted the hrst piinciplc of all 
things (Jab 18, 19, conf to 27 ) According to Heiodotus, (1 xi c. 
4G and 145,) the eight great gods of the Egyptians were tlie four ele¬ 
ments, the sun, the moon, day, and night 'They, howevei, degenerated 
by degrees into mere Pantheism, (lliog. Laert. Pr vii. 10 ) .and Jab- 
lonski inquires whether one would not suppose that Spinoza had borrowed 
his system from the Egyptians * ” (1 36.) The le.uiied mythologist is of 
opinion, however, that the more ancient philosophcia of Egypt believed 
in one God, (p. 38,) who was called Phtli.i, (44,) and included both the 
sexes. This is identical, or perfectly agrees with the doctrine of the 
Brahmins, (p. 47,) yet the worship of this god, like that of Brahma in 
India, gradually died away, and he honouied but one temple, which was 
in Memphis. (52 ) The solitary fane in honour of the supreme God exists 
likewise m Hindustan. (Todd Ann.d ofBoj.irt, I p 774.) Tlie primi¬ 
tive conception which the Hindus had framed of the divinity, we may 
collect from a sublime hymn in the Lajus-Ved.a, “ m which a yearning 
to inculcate the unity of God is clearly distinguishable, m the midst of 
ideasof a pantheistical tendency.” (Hindoos I p 146) “Fire is that 
original cause; the sun is that, so is air, so is the moon, such, too, ia 
that pure Brahmin, and those waters, and that lord of creatures. Mo¬ 
ments, and other measures of time, proceeded from tho elfulgenf person, 
whom none can apprehend as an object of perception, above, around, or 
in tho midst Of him whose glory is so great there is no image, ho it is 
who 13 celebrated in various holy strains. Even ho is tho God, who 
pervades all regions , he is the flrst-bom; it is he who is in the womb ; 
he who IS born, and he who will be produced he severally and univer¬ 
sally remains with all persons He, prior to whom nothing was bom, 
and who bec,amo all things; himself the lord.ol creatuies with a body 
composed of sixteen members, being delighted by creation, produced the 
three lummaries, the sun, the moon, and fire To what God should we 
offei oblations, but to him who made the fluid sky and solid earth; 
who fixed the solar orb and celestial abode and who formed drops 
of ram in the atmosphere? To what God should we offer obla¬ 
tion, but to him whom heaven and earth mentally contemplate, while 
they are strengthened and embelhshed by offenngs, and illuminated 
by the sun rising above them ? The wise man views that mysterious 
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tion, or thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings 
of our nails. 

Secondly, sensible, thinking, perceiving beings, such as we 
find ourselves to be, which, if you please, we will hereafter 
call cogitative and incogitative beings; which to our present 
purpose, if for nothing else, are perhaps better terms than 
material and immaterial. 

10. Incogitative Beings cannot produce a cogitative. —If, 
then, there must be something eternal, let us see what sort 
of being it must be. And to that it is very obvious to 
I'eason, that it must necessarily be a cogitative being. For 
it is as impossible to conceive that ever bare incogitative 
matter should produce a thinking intelligent being, as that 
nothing should of itself produce matter. Let us suppose any 
parcel of matter eternal—great or small—we shall fiiid it, in 
itself, able to produce nothing. For example; lot us sup¬ 
pose the matter of the next pebble we meet with eternal, 
closely united, and the parts firmly at rest together; if there 
were no other being in the world, must it not eternally re¬ 
main so—a dead inactive lumpl Is it possible to conceive it 
can add motion to itself—being purely matter—or produce 
anything^ Matter, then, by its own strength, cannot pro¬ 
duce in itself so much as motion: the motion it has must 
also be from eternity, or else be produced, and added to 
matter by some other being more powerful than matter; 
matter, as is evident, having not power to produce motion 
in itself. But let us suppose motion eternal too; yet matter 
—incogitative matter and motion—whatever changes it might 
produce of figure and bulk, could never produce thought: 
knowledge will still be as far beyond the power of motion 
and matter to produce, as matter is beyond the power of 
nothing or nonentity to prodiiee. And I appeal to every 
one s own thoughts, whether he cannot as easily conceive 

Being in whom the universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole sup¬ 
port In him this woi 1<1 is absorbed , from him it comes , in creatures 
he 13 twined and wove w?fh vanoiis fonns of existence. Let the wise 
man who is conversant with the import of revelation, promptly celebrate 
that immortal Being, the mysteriously existing and various abode he 
who knows its three states, (its creation, continuance, and destruction,) 
which are involved in mystery, is father of the father That Brahma 
in whom the gods attain immortality, while they abide in the third or 
celestial region, is our vener.able paient, and the Biovideiice which 
governs all worlds.” (Asiatic Eesearches, VIII. pp 431—433 .)—Ed. 
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matter produced by nothing, as thouglit to be produced by 
])uro matter, when, before, there was no sueh thing as 
thought or an intelligent being existing! Divide matter 
into as many parts as you ■will, (which wo are apt to imagine 
a sort of spiritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it,) 
vary the figure and motion of it as much as you please—a 
globe, cube, cone, prism, cylinder, &c, whose diameters are 
but 100,000th part of agry,* will operate no ctlierwiso upon 
other bodies of proportionable bulk, than those of an inch 
or foot diameter; and you may as rationally exjiect to pro¬ 
duce sense, thought, and knowledge, by putting together, in 
a certain figure and motion, gross particles of matter, as by 
those that are the very minutest that do anywhcie exist. 
They knock, impel, and resist one another, just as the greater 
do, and that is all they can do. So that, if we will suiipose 
nothing first or eternal, matter can never begin to be: if -wo 
suppose bare matter without motion, eternal, motion can 
never begin to be : if we suppose only matter and motion 
first, or eternal, thought can never begin to be. For it is 
impossible to conceive that matter, either with or without 
motion, could have originally in and from itself sense, per¬ 
ception, and knowledge , as is evident fiom lienee, that then 
sense, perception, and knowledge, must be a jiropcrty eter¬ 
nally inseparable from matter and cveiy particle of it. Not 
to add, that, though our general or .specific conception of 
matter makes us speak of it as one thing, yet really all 
matter is not one individual thing, neWier is there any such 
thing existing as one material being, or one single body that 
we know or can conceive. And tlieieforc, if matter were tho 
eternal first cogitative being, there would not be one eternal, 
infinite, cogitative being, but an infinite number of eternal, 
finite, cogitative beings, independent one of another, of li¬ 
mited force, and distinct thoughts, which could never pro¬ 
duce that order, harmony, and beauty winch aie to be found 

* A gry ia onc-tenth of a line, a line ono-tentli of an inch, an inch 
one-tenth of a philosophical foot, a jihilosophical foot one-thud of a 
pendulum, whose diadroms, in the latitude of forty-fivo degrees, aro 
each equal to one second of tune, or one-sixtieth of a minute. I havo 
affectedly made use of this measure here, and the p.irts of it, under a 
decimal division, with names to them , because I think it would be of 
general convenience that this should bo tho common measuie in the 
commonwealth of letters. 
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in nature. Since, therefore, Avhatsoever is the first eternal 
being must necessarily be cogitative; and whatsoever is first 
of all things must necessarily contain in it, and actually 
have, at least, all the perfections that can ever after exist; 
nor can it ever give to another any perfection that it hath 
not either actually in itself, or, at least, in a higher degree; 
it necessarily follows, that the first eternal being cannot be 
matter. 

11 Therefore^ there has hem an eternal Wisdom. —If, there¬ 
fore, it be evident that something necessarily must exist from 
eternity, it is also as evident that that something must neces¬ 
sarily be a cogitative being; for it is as impossible that in- 
cogitative matter should produce a cogitative being, as that 
nothing, or the negation of all being should produce a posi¬ 
tive being or matter. 

12. Though this discovery of the necessary existence of an 
eremal mind does sufficiently lead us into the knowledge of 
God; since it will hence follow, that all other knowing beings 
that have a beginning must depend on him, and have no 
other ways of knowledge or extent of power than what he 
gives them; and therefore, if he made those, he made also 
the less excellent pieces of this universe, all inanimate beings, 
whereby his omniscience, power, and providence will be esta¬ 
blished, and all his other attributes necessarily follow: yet, 
to clear up this a little further, we will see what doubts can 
be raised against it. 

13. Whether materihl or no. —First, Perhaps it will bo 
said, that, though it be as clear as demonstration can make 
it, that there must be an eternal being, and that being must 
also be knowing : yet it does not follow, but that thinking 
being may also be material. Let it be so : it equally still 
follows that there is a God. For if there be an eternal, 
omniscient, omnipotent being, it is certain that there is a 
God, whether you imagine that being to be material or no. 
But herein, I suppose, lies the danger and deceit of that 
supposition: there being no way to avoid the demonstration, 
that there is an eternal knowing being, men devoted to 
matter would willingly have it ^-anted, that this knowing 
bemg is material; and then, letting slide out of their minds, 
or the discourse, the demonstration whereby an eternal know¬ 
ing being was proved necessarily to exist, would argue all to be 
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matter, and so deny a Crod—that is, an eternal cogitative 
being; whereby they are so far from establishing, that they 
destroy their own hypothesis. For if there can be, in their 
opinion, eternal matter, without any eternal cogitative being, 
they manifestly separate matter and thinking, and suppose 
no necessary connexion of the one with the othei’, and so 
establish the necessity of an eternal spirit, but not of master; 
since it has been proved already, that an eternal cogitative 
being is unavoidably to be granted. Now, if thinking and 
matter may be separated, the eternal existence of matter will 
not follow from the eternal existence of a cogitative being, 
and they suppose it to no purpose. 

14. Not material, I. Became every Particle of Matter is not 
cogitative. —But now let us suppose that can satisfy them¬ 
selves or others, that this eternal thinking being is material. 

First, I would ask them, whether they imagine that all 
matter—every particle of matter—thinks? This, I suppose, 
they will scarce say; since then there would be as many 
eternal thinking beings as there are particles of matter, and so 
an infinity of gods. And yet, if they will not allow matter 
as matter—that is, every particle of matter to be as well 
cogitative as extended, they will have as hard a task to make 
out to their own reasons a cogitative being out of incogi- 
tative particles, as an extended being out of unextended 
parts, if I may .so speak. 

15. II. One Particle alone of Mailer canmt he cogitative .— 
Secondly, If all matter does not think, I next ask. Whether 
it be only one atom that does so? This has as many 
absurdities as the other; for then this atom of matter must 
be alone eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then this 
alone, by its powerful thought or will, made all the rest of 
matter. And so we have the creation of matter by a power¬ 
ful thought, which is that the materialists stick at; for if 
they suppose one single thinking atom to have produced all 
the rest of matter, they cannot ascribe that pre-eminency to 
it upon any other account than that of Its thinking, the only 
supposed difference. But allow it to be by some other way, 
which is above our conception, it must still be ereation, and 
these men must give up their great maxim, “ Ex nihilo nil 
fit.” If it be said, that all the re.st of matter is equally 
eternal as that thinking atom, it will be to say anything at 
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pleasure, though ever so absurd: for to suppose all matter 
eternal, and yet one small particle in knowledge and power 
infinitely above all the rest, is without any the least appear¬ 
ance of reason to frame an hypothesis. Every particle of 
matter, as matter, is capable of all the same figures and 
motions of any other; and I challenge any one, in his 
thoughts, to add anything else to one above another. 

16. III. A System of incogitahve Matter cannot he cogi¬ 
tative. —If, then, neither one peculiar atom alone can bo tliis 
eternal thinking being; nor all matter, as matter, i. e., every 
particle of matter, can be it, it only remains, that it is some 
certain system of matter duly put together, that is this 
thinking eternal being. This is that which, I imagine, is 
that notion which men are aptest to have of God; who 
would have him a material being, as most readily suggested 
to them by the ordinary conceit they have of themselves, 
and other men, which they take to he material thinking 
beings. But this imagination, however more natural, is no 
loss absurd than the other. for to suppose the eternal think¬ 
ing being to be nothing else but a composition of particles 
of matter, each whereof is cogitative, is to ascribe all the 
wisdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to the 
juxta-position of parts; than which nothing can be more 
absurd. For unthinking particles of matter, however put 
together, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a 
new relation of position, which it is impossible should give 
thought and knowledge to them. 

17. Wlietloer hi Motion or at Rest .—But further: this cor¬ 
poreal system cither has all its parts at rest, or it is a certain 
motion of the parts wherein its thinking consists. If it be 
perfectly at rest, it is but one lump, and so can have no 
privileges above one atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking 
depends, all the thoughts there must be unavoidably acci¬ 
dental and limited; since all the particles that by motion 
cause thought, being* each of them in itself without any 
thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much less be regu¬ 
lated by the thought of the whole: smee that thought is 
not the cause of motion, (for then it must be antecedent to 
it, and so without it,) but the consequence of it, whereby 
freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wise thinking 
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or acting, will be quite taken away: so that such a thinking 
being will be no better nor wiser than pure blind matter; 
since to resolve all into the accidental unguided motions 
of blind matter, or into thought depending on unguided 
motions of blind matter, is the same thing: not to mention 
the narrowness of such thoughts and knowledge that must 
depend on the motion of such parts. But there needs no 
enumeration of any more absurdities and impossibilities in 
this hypothesis (however full of them it be) than that before 
mentioned; since, let thfe thinking system be all or a part 
of the matter of the universe, it is impossible that any one 
particle should either know its own or the motion of any 
other particle, or the whole know the motion of every par¬ 
ticle ; and so regulate its own thoughts or motions, or indeed 
have any thought resulting from such motion. 

18. Matter not co-etemal with an eternal Mind .—Others 
would have matter to bo eternal, notwithstanding that they 
allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, though 
it take not away the being of a God, yet, since it denies one 
and the first great piece of his workmanship, the creation, 
let us consider it a little. Matter must be allowed eternal: 
why? because you cannot conceive how it can bo made out 
of nothing: why do you not also think yourself eternal? 
You will answer, perhaps, because, about twenty or forty 
years since, yon began to be. But if I ask you, what 
that you is which began then to be, you can scarce tell me. 
The matter whereof you are made began not then to bo, for 
if it did, then it is not eternal; but it began to bo put to¬ 
gether in such a fashion and frame as makes up your body; 
but yet that frame of particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking thing you are; (for I have now to do with one 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but would 
have unthinking matter eternal too,) therefore, when did 
that thinking thing begin to be? If it did never begin to 
be, then have you always been a thiqking thing from eter¬ 
nity; the absurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet 
with one who is so void of understanding as to own it. If, 
therefore, you can allow a thinking thing to be made out of 
nothing, (as all things that arc not eternal must be,) why 
also can you Dot allow it possible for a material being to be 
made out of nothing by an equal j)owor, but that you have 

VOL. II. B 
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the experience of the one in view, and not of the other? 
though when well considered, creation of a spirit will be 
found to require no less power than the creation of matter. 
Nay, possibly, if we would emancipate ourselves from vulgar 
notions, and raise our thoughts as far as they would reach, 
to a closer contemplation of things, we might he able to 
aim at some dim and seeming conception how matter might 
at first bo made, and begin to exist by the power of that 
eternal first being: but to give beginning and being to a 
spirit, would be found a more inconceivable effect of om¬ 
nipotent power. But, this being what would perhaps lead 
us too far from the notions on which the philosophy now 
in the world is built, it would not be iiardonable to deviate 
so far from them; or to inquire, so far as grammar itself 
would authorize, if the common settled opinion ojiposes it: 
especially in this place, where the received doctrine serves 
well enough to our present purpose, and leaves this past 
doubt, that the creation or beginning of any one substance 
out of nothing being once admitted, the creation of all 
other but the Creator himself, may, with the same ease, be 
supposed. 

19. But you will say. Is it not impossible to admit of 
the making anything out of nothing, since we cannot pos¬ 
sibly conceive it? I answer. No; 1. Because it is not rea¬ 
sonable to deny the power of an infinite being, because we 
cannot comprehend its operations. We do not deny other 
effects upon this ground, because we cannot possibly conceive 
the manner of their production. We cannot conceive how 
anything but impulse of body can move body; and yet that 
is not a reason sufficient to make us deny it possible,* against 
the constant experience we have of it in ourselves, in all 
our voluntary motions, which are produced in us only by 
the free action or thought of our own minds; and are not, 
nor can be, the effects of the impulse or determination of 
the motion of blind matter in or upon our own bodies; for 
then it could not be hi our power or choice to alter it. For 
example: my right hand writes, whilst my left hand is stUl: 
what causes rest in one, and motion in the other? Nothing 
but my will—a thought of my mind; my thought only 

• So in the fol. 1714. But in the modern editions it is usually printed 
** deny it impossible ” (See follov ing p.-vge)— Ed. 
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changing, the right hand rests, and the left hand moves. 
This is matter of fact, which cannot be denied: explain 
this and make it intelligible, and then the next step will 
be to understand creation. For the giving a new deter¬ 
mination to the motion of the animal spirits (which some 
make use of to explain voluntary motion) clears not the 
difficulty one jot: to alter the determination of motion, being 
in this case no easier nor less, than to give motion itself; 
.since the new determination given to the animal .spirits 
must be cither immediately by thought, or by some other 
body put in their way by thought, which was not in their 
way before, and so must owe its motion to thought: either 
of which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was 
before. In the meantime, it is an overvaluing oui-selves to 
reduce all to the narrow measure of our capacities; and to 
conclude all things impossible to be done, whose manner of 
doing exceeds our comprehension. This is to make our 
comprehension infinite, or God finite, when what wo can do 
is limited to what we can conceive of it. If you do not 
understand the operations of your own finite mind—that 
thinking thing within you, do not deem it strange that you 
cannot comprehend the operations of that eternal infinite 
mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain. '*' 


CHAPTER XL 

OP OUR KNOWLEDGE OP THE EXISTENCE OF OTHER THINGS. 

1. It is to be liod only by Sensation .— The knowledge of 
our own being we have by intuition. The existence of a 
God, reason clearly makes known to us, as has been shown. 

* In the philosophical system of the Hindoos, Ood is regarded as pure 
spirit, divested of all attribute.s Mattel, which comprehends every¬ 
thing that 18 not Goil, is inert Here are two principles clearly taught. 
This Being is individuated in every foiin of life, vegetable as well as 
animal, but may also bo contemplated .as dwelling in his own eternal 
solitude. From the union of spirit with matter arise vice and misery: 
to dissolve this union, and leturn the divine particle to its pure source, 
whicli IS to bo effected only by comiilete absti action, and perpetual me- 
ditition on the Divine Natuie, is the gre.at business of life The Hin¬ 
doo philosophers, tlierefore endeavour, by performing the most fearful 
aiytenties, and, by annihilatmg as far .as possible all wants, affectiona 
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The knowledge of the existence of any other thing we can 
have only by sensation: for there being no necessary con¬ 
nexion of real existence with any idea a man hath in his 
nieinoiy, nor of any other existence but that of God, with 
the existence of any jjarticular man; no particular man can 
know the existence of any other being, but only when, by 
actual operating upon him, it makes itself perceived by him. 
For the having the idea of anything in our mind, no moi-e 
proves the existence of that thing, than the picture of a 
man evidences his being in the world, or the visions of a 
dream make thereby a true history. 

2. Instance: Whiteness of this Paper. —It is therefore the 
actual receiving of ideas from without tliat gives us notice of 
the existence of other things, and makes us know that some¬ 
thing doth exi.3t at that time without ns, which causes that 
idea in us, though pierhaps we neither know nor consider 
how it does it: for it takes not from the cei-tainty of our 
.senses, and the ideas we receive by them, that we know not 
the manner wherein they are produced: v. g., whilst I write 
this, I have, by the paper affecting my eyes, that idea pro¬ 
duced in my mind, which, whatever object causes, I call 
white, by which I know that that quality or accident (i. e., 
whoso apiieii ranee before my eyes always causes that idea) 
'doth really exist, and hath a being without mo And of 
this the greatest assurance I can possibly have, and to which 
my faculties can attain, is the testimony of my eyes, which 
are tlic projxir and sole judges of this thing, whoso testimony 
I have reason to rely on as so certain, that I can no more 
doubt, whilst I write this, that I see white and black, and 
that something really exists that causes that sensation in me, 
than that I write or move my hand: which is a certainty as 
groat as human nature is capable of, concerning the existenco 
of anything, but a man’s self alone, and of God. 

3. This, though not so certain as Demonstratimi, yet may he 
called Knmoledge, and 'proves the Existence of Things without 
us. —Tho notice we have by our senses of the existing of 

and desires, to elevate themselves to that spiritual life, or absorption, 
in the Deity, in which they expect to be plunged after death, .ind lost 
in ineffable beatitude, as the air cont.iined iii a vessel mingles, when this 
vessel is broken, with the great body of atmospheric an, or as a drop is 
lost in the ocean (Ward. prof. p. 20—21 ) —Ed. 
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things without us, though it bo not altogether so certain aS' 
our intuitive knowledge, or the deductions of our reason, 
employed about the clear abstract ideas of our own minds; yet 
it is an assurance that deserves the name of knowledge. If we 
persuade ourselves that our faculties act and inform us right 
concerning the existence of tliose objects that affect them, it 
cannot pass for an ill-grounded confidence: for I think 
nobody can, in earnest, bo so sceptical as to be uncertain of 
the existence of those things winch ho secs and feels. At 
least, he that can doubt so fiir, (whatever lie may liave with 
his own thoughts,) will never have any controversy with me; 
since he can never be sure I say anything contrary to his 
own ojiinion. As to myself, I think God has given me assu¬ 
rance enough of the existence of things without me; since, 
by their different application, I can produce in myself both 
pleasure and pain, which is one great concernment of my 
present state. This is certain, the confidence that our facul¬ 
ties do not herein deceive us, is the greatest assurance we are 
capable of concerning the existence of material beings. For 
we cannot act anything but by our faculties; nor talk of know¬ 
ledge itself, but by the helps of those faculties which are 
fitted to apprehend even what knowledge is. But besides 
the assurance wo have from our senses themselves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us of the existence 
of things without us, when they arc affected by them, wo 
are fiuther confirmed in this assurance by other concurrent 
reasons. 

4. I. Because ice cannot have them hut hij tM Inlet of tlie 
Senses. —First, It is plain those perceptions are produced in 
us by exterior causes affecting our senses, because those that 
want the organs of any sense, never can have the ideas be¬ 
longing to that sense produced in their minds. This is too 
evident to be doubted: and therefore we cannot but bo 
assured that they come in by the organs of that sense, and 
no other way. The organs themsolics, it is plain, do not 
produce them; for then the eyes of a man in the dark would 
produce colours, and his nose smell roses m the winter; but 
we see nobody gets the relish of a pmcapplo, till he goes to 
the Indies, where it is, and tastes it.* 

* It would seem from this, that the pineapple had not then been intrt^ 
du(^d into Europe.—E d, 
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5. II. Because am, Idea from aclucd Sensaticm, and another 
from Memory, are very distinct Perceptions. —Secondly, Be¬ 
cause sometimes I find, that I cannot avoid the having those 
ideas'produced in my mind. For though, when my eyes are 
shut, or windows fast, I can at pleasure rccal to my mind 
the ideas of light, or the sun, which former sensations had 
lodged in my memory; so I can at pleasure lay by that 
idea, and take into my view that of the smell of a rose, or 
taste of sugar. But, if I turn my eyes at noon towards the 
sun, I cannot avoid the ideas which the light or sun then 
produces in me. So that there is a manifest difference be¬ 
tween the ideas laid up in my memory, (over which, if they 
were there only, I should have constantly the same power to 
dispose of them, and lay them by at pleasure,) and those 
which force themselves upon me, and I cannot avoid having. 
And therefore it must needs be some exterior cause, and the 
brisk acting of some objects without me, whoso efficacy I 
cannot resist, that produces those ideas in my mind, whether 
I will or no. Besides, there is nobody who doth not per¬ 
ceive the difterenco in himself between contemplating the 
sun, as he hath the idea of it in his memory, and actually 
looking upon it: of which two, his perception is so distinct, 
•that few of his ideas are more distinguishable one from an¬ 
other. And therefore ho hath certain knowledge, that they 
arc not both memory, or the actions of his mind, and fancies 
only within him, but that actual seeing hath a cause 
without. 

6 III. Pleasure or Pain xvliich accompa^iies actual Sensa¬ 
tion, accompanies not the returning of those Ideas without the 
external Objects —Thiidly, Add to this, that many of those 
ideas are produced in us with pain, which afterwards we 
remember without the least offence. Thus, the pain of heat 
or cold, when the idea of it is revived in our minds, gives us 
no distuibance; which, when felt, was very troublesome, and 
is again, when actually rojieated; which is occasioned by the 
disorder the external object causes in our bodies when applied 
to it. And we remember the pains of hunger, thirst, or the 
headache, without any pain at all; which would either never 
disturb us, or else cou.-.tantly do it, as ofteii as we thought 
of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in our 
mmds, and appearancc.5 entci-taining our fancies, without tho 
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real existence of things affecting us from abroad. The same 
may bo said of pleasure, accompanying several actual sensa¬ 
tions : and though mathematical demonstrations depend not 
upc-i sense, yet the examining them by diagrams gives great 
credit to the evidence of our sight, and seems to give it a 
certainty approaching to that of demonstration itself, for 
it would bo very strange, that a man should allow it for an 
undeniable truth, that two angles of a ligure, which he mea¬ 
sures by lines and angles of a diagi-ain, should be bigger 
one than the other, and yet doubt ol the existence of those 
lines and angles, which by looking on he makes use of to 
measure that by. 

7. IV. Our Senses assist one anotlwr's Testimmiy of tlie 
Existence, of outward Things. —Fourthly, Our senses in many 
cases bear witness to the truth of each other’s report, con¬ 
cerning the existence of sensible things without us. He 
that sees a lire, may, if he doubt whether it be anything 
more than a bare fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by 
putting his hand in it; winch certainly could never be put 
into such exquisite pain by a bare idea or phantom, unless 
that the pain bo a fancy too, which yet he cannot, when the 
burn IS well, by raismg the idea of it, bring upon himself 
again. 

Thus I see, whilst I write this, I can change the appear¬ 
ance of the papei', and by designing the letters tell before¬ 
hand what new idea it shall exhibit the very next moment, 
by barely drawing my pen over it; which will neither appear 
(let me fancy as much as I will) if my hands stand still; or 
though I move my pen, if my eyes be shut: nor when those 
characters are once made on the paper, can I choose after¬ 
wards but see them as they are ; that is, have the ideas of 
such letters as I have made. Whence it is manifest, that 
they are not barely the sport and play of my own imagina¬ 
tion, when I find that the characters that were made at the 
pleasure of my own thoughts, do not obey them, nor yet 
cease to be, whenever I shall fancy itj but continue to affect 
the senses constantly and regularly, according to the figures 
I made them. To which if we will add, that the sight of 
those shall, from another man, draw such sounds as I before- 
liand design they shall stand for, there will be little reason 
left to doubt that those words I write do really exist without 
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me, when they cause a long series of regular sounds to 
affect my ears, which could not be the effect of my imagina¬ 
tion, nor could my memory retain them in that order. 

8. This Certainty w as great as our Condition needs .—But 
yet, if after all this, any one will be so sceptical as to distrust 
hi.s senses, and to affirm that all we see and hear, feel and taste, 
think and do, during our whole being, is but the series and 
deluding appearances of a long dream, whereof there is no 
reality; and therefore will question the existence of all 
things, or our knowledge of anything; I must desire him to 
consider, that, if all bo a dream, then he doth but dream that 
ho makes the question, and so it is not much matter that a 
waking man should answer him. But yet, if he pleases, he 
may dream that I make him this answer, that the certainty 
of things existing in rerum natura, when we have the tes¬ 
timony of our senses for it, is not only as great as our frame can 
attain to, but as our condition needs. For our faculties being 
suited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect, clear, 
comprehensive knowledge of things free from all doubt and 
scruple; but to the preservation of us, in whom they are, and 
accommodated to the use of life, they serve to our purpose 
well enough, if they will but give us certain notice of those 
things, which arc convenient or inconvenient to us For 
.he that sees a candle burning, and hath experimented the 
force of its flame by putting his finger in it, will little doubt 
that this 13 something existing without him, which does him 
harm, and puts him to great pain; which is assurance enough 
when no man requires greater certainty to govern his actions 
by, than what is as certain as his actions themselves. And 
if our dreamer pleases to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glass furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowsy 
man’s fancy, by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty greater than he could wish, that 
it is something more than bare imagination; so that this evi¬ 
dence IS as great as we can desire, being as certain to us as 
our pleasure or pain, i..e, happiness or misery; beyond which 
we have no concernment, either of knowing or being. Such 
an assurance of the existence of things without us is sufficient 
to direct us in the attaining the good and avoiding the evil 
which is caused by them, which is the import and concern- 
ment we have of being made acquainted with them. 
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2. BvJt reaches no further than actual Sensation .—In fine, 
then, when our senses do actually convey into our under¬ 
standings any idea, we cannot but be satisfied that there 
doth something at that time really exist ivithout us, which 
dotli affect our senses, and by them give notice of itself to 
our apprehensive faculties, and actually {'rodiice that idea 
which we then perceive : and we cannot so far distrust their 
testimony, as to doubt that such collections of simple ideas 
as wo have observed by our .senses to be united together, do 
really exist together. But this knowledge extends as far as 
the present te.stiinony of our senses, employed abont particular 
objects that do then affect them, and no further. For if I 
saw such a collection of simple ideas as is wont to be called 
man, existing together one minute since, and am now alone, 

I cannot be certain that the same man exists now, since there 
is no necessary connexion of his existence a, minute since 
with his existence now; by a thousand ways he may cease to 
be, since I had the testimony of my senses for his existence. 
And if I cannot be certain that the man I saw last to-day is 
now in being, I can loss be certain that he is so who hath 
been longer removed from my senses, and I have not seen 
since yesterday, or since the la.st year; and much less can I 
be certain of the existence of men that 1 never saw. And, 
therefore, though it be highly probable that millions of men 
do now exist, yet, whilst I am alone writing this, I have not 
that certainty of it which wo strictly call knowledge; though 
the great likelihood of it puts me past doubt, and it be rea¬ 
sonable for me to do several things uiion the confidence that 
there are men (and men also of my acquaintance, with whom 
I have to do) now in the world : but this is but probability, 
not knowledge. 

10. FoUy to expect Demonstration in everything .—Whereby 
yet we may ob.serve how foolish and vain a thing it i.s for a 
man of a narrow knowledge, who having reason given him to 
judge of the different evidence and probability of things, and 
to be swayed accordingly ; how vain, I say, it is to expect de¬ 
monstration and certainty in things not cajiable of it; and 
refuse assent to very rational propositions, and act contrary to 
very plain and clear truths, because they cannot be made out 
so evident, as to surmount every the least (I will not say 
reason, but) pretence of doubting. He that, in the ordinary 
affairs of life, would admit of nothing but direct plain do- 
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monstration, would be sure of nothing in this world, but of 
perishing quickly. The wholesomeness of his meat or drink 
would not give him reason to venture on it: and I would 
fain know what it is he could do upon such grounds, as are 
cajtable of no doubt, no objection. 

11. Past Eoaistence is known hy Memory. —A,s when our 
senses are actually employed about any object, we do know 
that it does exist; so by our memory we may bo assured, 
tliat heretofore things that aflected our senses have existed. 
And thus we have knowledge of the past existence of several 
things, whereof our senses having informed us, our memories 
still retain the ideas, and of this we are past all doubt, so 
long as we remember well. But this knowledge also reaches 
no further than our senses have formerly assured us. Thus, 
seeing water at this instant, it is an unquestionable truth to 
me that water doth exist; and remembering that I saw it 
yesterday, it will also bo always true, and as long as my 
memory retains it always an undoubted proposition to me, 
that water did exist the 10th of July, 1688, as it will also 
be equally true that a certain number of very fine colours did 
exist, which at the same time I saw upon a bubble of that 
water; but, being now quite out of the sight both of the 
water and bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me 
that the water doth now exist, than that the bubbles or 
colours therein do so : it being no more necessary that 
water should exist to-day, because it existed yesterday, than 
that the colours or bubbles exist to-day, because they existed 
yesterday; though it be exceedingly much more probable, 
because water hath been observed to continue long in exist¬ 
ence, but bubbles, and the colours on them, quickly cease 
to be. 

12. The Existence of Spirits not knowable .—^What ideas we 
have of spirits, and how we come by them, I have already 
shown. But though we have those ideas in our minds, and 
know we have them_there, the having the ideas of spirits 
does not make us know that any such things do exist with¬ 
out us, or that there are any finite spirits, or any other 
spiritual beings but the eternal God. We have ground from 
revelation, and several other reasons, to believe with as¬ 
surance that there are such creatures: but our senses not 
being able to discover them, we want the means of knowdug 
their particular existences. For we can no more know that 
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there are finite spirits really existing by the idea 'we have of 
SMch beings in our minds, than by the ideas any one has of 
fairies or centaurs, ho can come to huow that things answer¬ 
ing those ideas do really exist. 

And therefore concerning the existence of finite spirits, as 
well as several other things, we must content ourselves with 
the evidence of faith; but universal, certain jiropositions epn- 
cernuig this matter are beyond our reach. Por however true 
it may be—v. g., that all the intelligent spirits tl^t God 
ever created, do still exist: yet it can never make a part of 
our certain knowledge. These and the like propositions we 
may assent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this 
state capable of knowing. We are not, then, to put others 
upon demonstrating, nor oursekves upon search of universal 
certainty in all those matters, wherein wo are not cajiable of 
any other knowledge, but what our senses give us in this or 
that particular. 

13. Particular Propositions concerning Existence are hnow- 
ahle .—By which it appears that there are two .sorts of pro¬ 
positions. 1. There is one sorb of jiropositions concerning 
the existence of anything answerable to such an idea: as 
having the idea of an elephant, phoenix, motion, or an angel, 
in my mind, the fir.st and natural inquiry is, whether such a 
thing does anywhere exist? And this knowledge is only of 
particulars. No existence of anything without us, but only 
of God, can ceitamly be known further than our senses in¬ 
form us. 2. There is another sort of propositions, wherein is 
expressed the agreement or disagreement of our abstract 
ideas, and their dependence on one another. Such propo¬ 
sitions may be universal and certain. So, having the idea of 
God and myself, of fear and obedience, I cannot but bo sure 
that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: and this propo¬ 
sition will be certain, concerning man in general, if I have 
made an abstract idea of such a species, whereof I am one 
particular. But yet this proposition, how certain soever, 
that men ought to fear and obey God, proves not to me tho 
existence of men in the world, but will be true of all such 
creatures, whenever they do exist: which certainty of such, 
general propositions depends on the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment to be discovered in those abstract ideas. 

14. And general Propositions concerning abstract Ideas .— 
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In tlie former case, our knowledge is the consequence of the 
existence of things producing ideas in our minds by our 
senses: in the latter, knowledge is the consequence of the 
ideas (be they what they will) that are in our minds iiro- 
ducing there general certain propositions. Many of these are 
called ffiteruse vcritates, and all of them indeed are so; not 
from being written all or any of them in the minds of all 
men, or that they were any of them propositions in any one’s 
mind, till he, having got the abstract ideas, joined or se]»a^- 
ratcd them by affirmation or negation. But wheresoever we 
can suppose such a creature as man is, endowed with such 
faculties, and thereby furnished with such ideas as we have, 
we must conclude, he must needs, when he applies his thoughts 
to the consideration of his ide.os, know the truth of certain 
propositions that will arise from the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propo¬ 
sitions are therefore called eternal truths, not because they 
are eternal propositions actually formed, and antecedent to 
the understanding, that at any time makes them; nor because 
they are imprinted on the mind from any patterns that are 
anywhere out of the mind, and existed before, but because 
being once made about abstract ideas, so as to be true, they 
wiU, whenever they can be supposed to bo made again at any 
time past or to come, by a mind having those ideas, always 
actually be true. For names being supposed to stand perpe¬ 
tually for the .same ideas, and the .same ideas having immu¬ 
tably the same habitudes one to another; projiositions con¬ 
cerning any abstract ideas that are once true must needs bo 
eternal verities. 


CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

1. Knowledge is not from Maxims. —It having been the 
common received opinion amongst men of letters, that maxims 
were the foundation of all knowledge; and that the sciences 
were each of them built upon certain priecognita, from whence 
the understanding was to take its rise, and by which it was 
to conduct itself in its inquiries into the matters belonging 
to that science, the beaten road of the schools has been to 
lay down in the beginning one or more general propositions 
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aa foimdationa whoreon to build the knowledge that was to 
bo liad of that subject. These doctrines, thus laid down for 
foundations of any science, were called principles, as the be¬ 
ginnings from which we must set out, and look no further 
backwards in our inquiries, as we have already observed. 

2. (The Occasion of that Opinion.J —One tluiig which 
might probably give an occasion to this way of proceeding in 
other sciences, was (as I suppose) the good success it seemed 
to have in mathematics, wherein men, being observed to 
attain a great certainty of knowledge, tlic^c .seances came 
by pre-eminence to be called MaOriftara^ and MdOtjme, learning, 
or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having ot all others 
the greatest certainty, clearness, and evidence in them. 

3. But frmn the comparhig clear and distinct Ideas .—But 
if any one will consider, he will (I guess) find that the great 
advancement and certainty of real knowledge which men 
airived to in these sciences, was not owing to the influence 
of these principles, nor derived from any peculiar advantage 
they received from two or three general iiia.xims, laid down 
in the beginning; but from the clear, distinct, complete ideas 
their thoughts were employed about, ami the relation of 
equality and excess so clear between some of them, that they 
had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a way to discover 
it in others, and this without the help of tho.so maxims. For I 
ask, IS it not possible for a young lad to know that his whole 
body IS bigger than his little finger, but by virtue of this 
axiom, that the whole is bigger than a part, nor be assured 
of it, till he has learned that niaxim? Or cannot a countiy 
wench know that, having received a shilling liom one that 
owes her three, and a shilling also from another that owc.s 
her three, the remaming debts in each of their hands are 
equal? Cannot she know this, I say, unless she fetch the 
certainty of it from this maxim, that if you take equals 
from equals, the remainder will bo equals, a maxim which 
possibly she never heard or thought of ? I desire any one 
to consider, from what has been elsewhere said, which is 
known first and clearest by most peojilc, the particular in¬ 
stance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life 
and birth to the other. These general rules are but the 
comparing our more general and abstract ideas, which are 
the workmanship of the mind, made, and names given to 
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them for the easier dispatch in its reasonings, and drawing 
into comprehensive terms and short rules its various and 
multiplied observations. .But knowledge began in the mind, 
and was founded on particulars; though afterwards, perhaps, 
no notice was taken thereof: it being natural for the mind 
(forward still to enlarge its knowledge) most attentively to 
lay up those general notions, and make the proper use of 
them, which is to disburden the memory of the cumbersome 
load of particulars. For I desire it may bo considered, 
Avhat more certainty there is to a child, or any one, that his 
body, little finger, and all, is bigger than his little finger 
.alone, after you have given to his body the name whole, .and 
to his little finger the name part, than he could have had 
before; or what new knowledge concerning his body can 
these two relative terms give him, which he could not have 
without them? Could he not know that his body was 
bigger than his little finger, if his language weic yet so im¬ 
perfect, that he had no such relative terms as whole and 
part? I ask, further, when ho has got these names, how 
is he more certain that his body is a whole, and his little 
finger a part, than he was or might be certain before he 
Itarnt those terms, that his body was bigger than his little 
finger? Any one may as reasonably doubt or deny that his 
little finger is a part of his body, as that it is less than his 
body. And ho that can doubt whether it bo less, will as 
certainly doubt whether it bo a part. So that the maxim, 
the whole is bigger than a part, can never be made use 
of to jirove the little finger less than the body, but when 
it is useless, by being brought to convince one of a truth 
which he knows already. For ho that does not certainly 
know that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of 
matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will 
never be able to know it by the help of these two re¬ 
lative terms, whole and part, make of them what maxim 
you please. 

4. Dayujerous to build upon precarious Principles .—But 
be it in the mathematics as it will, whether it be clearer, 
that, taking an inch from a black lino of two inches, and an 
inch from a red line of two inches, the remaining parts of 
the two lines will be equal, or that if you take equals from 
equals, the remainder will be equals; which, I say, of these 
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two is the clearer and first known, I leave to any one to 
determine, it not being material to my present occasion. 
That which I have here to do, is to inquire, whether if it 
he the readiest way to knowledge to begin with general 
maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a safe way to take 
the principles, which are laid down in any other science as 
unquestionable truths; and so receive them without exami¬ 
nation, and adhere to them without suffering them to be 
doubted of, because mathematicians have been so happy, or 
so fair, to use none but self-evident and undeniable. If this 
be .so, I know not what may not pass for truth in morality, 
what may not be introduced and proved in natural j^hi- 
losophy. 

Let that principle of some of the philosophers, that all is 
matter, and that there is nothing else, be received for cer¬ 
tain and indubitable, and it will be ea.sy to be seen by the 
writings of some that have revived it again in our days, 
what consequences it will lead us into.* Let any one, with 
Polemo, take the world; or with the Stoic.s, the mther, or 
the sun;t or with Anaximenes, the .air, to be God; and 
what a divinity, religion, .and worship must we needs have! 
Nothing can be so dangerous as principles thus taken up 
without questioning or examination; especially if they be 
such as concern morality, which influence men’s lives, and 
give a bias to all their actions. Who might not justly ex¬ 
pect another kind of life in Aristippus, who placed happiness 
ill bodily pleasure; and in Aiitistheiies, who made viituo 

* See Lipsius Physiolog. Stoic 1. 1 Disa. VII Op. t iv p ?4f;. 
On the Divinity of the suti, see 1 li Dias 13. ''llXtor dfoij jityiaToQ 
tCjv Kar Svpavov Ocwv, if TtavTig iKOvmv 6i ovpavioi 0(oi, wirnvic 
/SaciXtl Kai ovvdarff.” (Tnamegiatua .ip. Lips, uh bup.) — Kd. 

t An.aximenes maintained, accoiding to Diogenes L.icrtuis, th.it the 
.air and the infinite were the first principles of all things —“ Oi'rog 
dpX'}’' diipa iItti, Kai to dirdpov." (L II. c. 11, § 1.) Ttnneniaiiii, 
thoiefore, is wrong, where ho says, that, “ inste.ad of the indeterminate 
airdpov of the latter, (Anaximandios,) certain ohseiv.ations, though 
parti.al and limited, on the origin of things, .and the n.atuie of the soul, 
led him to reg.ard the air (a^p,) as the piiinitivo clement.” (Hist, of 
Phil §87) Cicero, however, (De N.it. Dcoi. I lU,) .and Aiistotle, 
(Met I. 3,) omit to mention the ro diriipov. On the geneial opinions 
of Anaximenes, Menage lefers to the notes of Casaubon, Euseb. Praep. 
Evan. 1 X. c ult., Nemesius, c. v., and the Adversanes of Desederius, 
Ueialdus, L n. c. 12 .—Ed. 
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suflS.cient to felicity? And he who, with Plato, shall place 
beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his ihoughts 
raised to other contemplations than those who look not be¬ 
yond this spot of earth, and those perishing things which 
are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaus,* shall lay it 
down as a principle, that right and wrong, honest and dis¬ 
honest, are defined only by laws, and not by nature, ■will 
have other measures of moral rectitude and pravity, than 
those who take it for granted that we are under obligations 
antecedent to all human constitutions. 

5. This i^ no certain Way to Truth. —If, therefore, those 
that pass for principles are not certain, (which we must have 
some way to know, that we may be able to distinguish them 
from those that’are doubtful,)" but are only made so to us 
by our blind assent, we are liable to be misled by them; and 
instead of being guided into truth, we shall, by princijdes, 
be only confirmed in mistake and error. 

6. But to compare clear, complete Ideas, under steady Names. 
—But since the knowledge of the certainty of principles, 
as well as of all other truth.s, depends only upon the percep¬ 
tion wo have of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas, 
the way to improve our knowledge is not, I am sure, blindly, 
and with an implicit faith, to receive and swallow principles; 
but is, I tlunk, to get and fix in our minds clear, distinct, and 
complete ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to 
them proper and constant names And thus, perhaps, with¬ 
out any other principles, but barely considering those ideas, 
and by comparing them one with another, finding their 
agreement and disagreement, and their sevciul relations and 
habitudes j we shall get more true and clear knowledge by 
the conduct of this one rule, than by taking uji prmciples, 
and thereby putting our minds into the disposal of others. 

7. The true Metlhod of advancing Knowledge is by con¬ 
sidering our abstract Ideas —We must, therefore, if we will 
proceed as reason adyises, adapt our methods of inquiry to 
the nature of the ideas we examine, and the truth we search 
after. General and certain truths are only foui ded in the 
habitudes and relations of abstract ideas. A sagacious and 
methocUcal application of our thoughts, for the fiudmg out 

■* On the opinions of Archelaus, see Diog. Laert. II. 16. Tennemann. 
Hist, of Phil. § 107 .—Ed. 
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the.sc relations, is the only way to discover all that can be 
put Avith truth and certainty concerning them into general 
propositions. By what steps we are to proceed in these, is 
to bo learned in the schools of the mathematicians, who, 
from very plain and easy beginnings, by gentle degrees, and 
a continued chain of reasonings, proceed to the discovery 
and demonstration of truths, that appear at fii"st sight be¬ 
yond human capacity. The art of finding proofs, and the 
admirable methods they have invented for the singling out 
and laying in order those intermediate ideas that demon¬ 
stratively show the equality or inequality of iinapplicable 
quantities, is that which has carried them so far, and pro¬ 
duced such wonderful and unexjiected discoveries; but 
whether something like this, in respect of other ideas, as 
well as those of magnitude, may not in time be found out, 
I will not determine. This, I think, I may say, that if 
other ideas that are the real as well as nominal essences of 
their species, were pursued in the way familiar to mathemati¬ 
cians, they would carry our thoughts further, and with gi’eater 
evidence and clearness than possibly wo are apt to imagine. 

8. By which Morality also may he made clearer ,—This 
gave me the confidence to advance that conjecture, which 
I suggest, (chap, iii.) viz., that morality is capable of demon¬ 
stration as well as mathematics. For the ideas that ethics 
are conversant about, being all real essences, and such as 
I imagine have a discoverable connexion and agreement one 
with another; so far as we can find their habitudes and 
relations, so far we shall be possessed of certain, real, and 
gene»al truths; and I doubt not, but if a right method were 
taken, a great part of morality might bo made out with 
that clearness, that could leave, to a considering man, no 
more reason to doubt, than he could have to doubt of the 
truth of propositions in mathematics, which have been de¬ 
monstrated to him. 

9. But Knowledge of Bodies is to he improved only hy 
Experience .—In our search after the knowledge of substances, 
our want of ideas that are suitable to such a way of pro¬ 
ceeding obliges us to a quite difieient method. We advance 
not here, as in the other, (where our abstract ideas are real 
as well as nominal essences,) by contemplating our ideas, 
and considering their rehitions and correspondences; that 

VOL. II. - 
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helps us very little, for the reasons, that in another place 
■we have at large set down. By which I think it is evident, 
that substances afford matter of very little general know¬ 
ledge; and the bare contemplation of their abstract ideas 
•will carry us but a very little way in the search of truth and 
certainty. What, then, are wc to do for the improvement of 
our knowledge in substantial beings'? Here we are to take 
a quite contrary course; the want of ideas of their real es¬ 
sences sends us from our own thoughts to the things them¬ 
selves, as they exist. Experience here must te.ach me wliat 
reason cannot, and it is by trying alone, that I can cer¬ 
tainly know, what other qualities co-exist with those of my 
complex idea, v. g., whether that yellow, hea'vy, fusible body 
I call gold, bo malleable, or no, which experience (which 
way ever it prove in that particular body I examine) makes 
me not certain, that it is so in all, or any other yellow, 
hea'vy, fusible bodies, but that which I have tried. Because 
it is no consequence one way or the other from my complex 
idea, the necessity or inconsistence of malle<rbility hath no 
visible connexion with the combination of that colour, weight, 
and fusibility in any body. What I have said here of the 
nominal essence of gold, sup])oscd to consist of a body of 
such a determin.atc colour, weight, and fusibility, will hold 
true, if malleableness, fixedness, and solubility in aqua rcgia 
bo added to it. Our reasonmgs from these ideas will carry 
us but a little way in the certain discovery of the other 
properties in those masses of matter wherein all these are 
to be found. Because the other properties of such bodies, 
depending not on these, but on that unknown real essence 
on which these also depend, we cannot by them discover 
the rest; we can go no further than the .simple ideas of our 
nominal essence will carry us, which is very little beyond 
themselves; and so afford us but very sparingly any certain, 
universal, and useful truths For upon trial having found 
that particular piece (and all othera of that colour, weight, 
and fusibility, that I ever tried) malleable, that also makes 
now, perhaps, a part of my complex idea, part of my nominal 
essence of gold. whereby though I make my complex idea to 
which I affix the name gold, to consist of more simple ide 
than before; yet still, it not containing the real essence of any 
species of bodies, it helps me not certainly to know (I say to 
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know, perhaps it may be to conjecture) the other remaining 
properties of that body, further than they have a visible con¬ 
nexion with some or all of the simple ideas that make up 
my nominal essence. For examjile, I cannot be certain 
from this complex idea, whether gold be fixed or no; be¬ 
cause, as before, there is no necessary connexion or incon¬ 
sistence to be discovered betwixt a complex idea of a body 
yellow, heavy, fusible, malleable; betwixt these, I say, and 
fixedness; so that I may certainly know, that in whatso¬ 
ever body these are found, there fixedness is sure to be. 
Here, again, for assurance, T must apply myself to ex¬ 
perience; as far as that reaches, I may have certain know¬ 
ledge, but no further. 

10 T/tts may procure us Cmivenimce, not Science. —I deny 
not but a man, .accustomed to rational and regular experi¬ 
ments, shall be able to sec further into the nature of bodies, 
.and guess lighter at their yet unknown properties, than one 
that 13 a stranger to them: but yet, ns I have said, this is 
but judgment and opinion, not knowledge and certainty. 
This way of getting and impioving our knowledge in sub¬ 
stances only by experience and history, which is all that the 
weakness of our faculties in this state of mediocrity which 
we are in in this world can attain to, makes me suspect that 
n.itural philosophy is not capable of being made a .science. 
We are able, 1 im.agine, to reach very little general know¬ 
ledge concerning the species of bodies, and their sevci.al 
jiroporties Experiments and hi.storical observations we 
may have, from which we may draw advantages of ease and’ 
h«ilth, and thereby increase our stock of conveniences for 
thus life, but beyond this I fear our talents reach not, nor 
arc our facultie.s, as I guess, able to advance. 

11. IVe are fitted jor nwral Knowledge and natural Im~ 
provemerds — From whence it is obvious to conclude, that, 
since our faculties arc not fitted to penetrate into the internal 
fabric and re.al essences of bodies, bui yet plainly discover 
to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of ourselves, 
enough to lead us into a full and clear di.scovciy of our duty 
and great concernment; it will become us, as rational crea¬ 
tures, to employ those faculties we have about what they are 
most adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, where it 
seems to point us out the way. For it is rational to con- 
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dude, that our proper employment lies in those inquiries, 
and in that sort of knowledge which is most suited to our 
natural capacities, and carries in it our greatest interest, i. e, 
the condition of our eternal estate. Hence I think I may 
conclude, that morality is the proper science and business of 
mankind in general, (who are both concerned and fitted to 
search out their summum bonum,) as several arts, conversant 
about several parts of nature, are the lot and private talent 
of particular men, for the common use of human life, and 
their own paiticular subsistence in this world. Of what 
consequence the discovery of one natural body and its pro¬ 
perties may be to human life, the whole great continent of 
America is a convincing instance: whose ignorance in useful 
arts, and want of the greatest part of the conveniences of life, 
in a country that abounded with all sorts of natural plenty, 
I think may be attributed to their ignorance of what was 
to be found in a very ordinary, despicable stone; I mean 
the mineral of iron. And whatever wo think of our parts 
or improvements m this part of the world, where knowledge 
and plenty seem to vie with each other; yet to any one that 
will seriously reflect on it, I suppose it will appear past 
doubt, that, wore the use of iron lost among us, we should in 
a few ages bo unavoidably reduced to the wants and igno¬ 
rance of the ancient savage Americans, whose natural en¬ 
dowments and provisions come no way short of those of the 
most flourishing and pohte nations. So that ho who first 
made known the use of that contemptible mineral, may be 
truly styled the father of arts, and author of plenty. 

1 2. But must beware of Hypotheses and wrong Principles .— 
I would not, therefore, be thought to disesteem or dissuade 
the study of nature. I readily agree the contemplation of 
his works gives us occasion to admire, revere, and glorify 
their Author; and, if rightly directed, may bo of greater 
benefit to mankind than the monuments of exemplary charity, 
that have at so great charge been raised by the founders of 
hospitals and almshouses. He that first invented printing, 
discovered the use of the compass, or made public the virtue 
and right use of kin kina, did moie for the propagation of 
knowledge, for the supply and increase of useful commodities, 
and saved more from the grave, than those who built colleges, 
workhouses, and hospitals. All that I would say is, that we 
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should not be too forwardly possessed with the opinion or 
expectation of knowledge, where it is not to bo had, or by 
ways that will not attain to it: that we should not take 
doubtful systems for complete sciences, nor unintelligible 
notions for scientifical demonstrations. In the knowledge 
of bodies, we must bo content to glean what we can from 
particular experiments; since we cannot, from a discovery of 
their real essences, grasp at a time whole sheaves, and in 
bundles comprehend the nature and properties of whole 
species together. Where our inquiry is concerning co-exist¬ 
ence, or repugnancy to •co-exist, which by contemplation of 
our ideas we cannot discover; there experience, observation, 
and natural history, must give us, by our senses and by 
retail, an insight into corporeal substances. The knowledge 
of bodies we must get by our senses, warily employed in 
taking notice of their qualities and operations on one an¬ 
other; and what we hope to know of separate spirits in this 
world, we must, I think, expect only from revelation. Ho 
that shall consider how little general maxims, precarious 
principles, and hypotheses laid down at pleasure, have pro¬ 
moted true knowledge, or helped to satisfy the inquiries of 
rational men after real improvements how little, I say, the 
setting out at that end has, for many ages together, advanced 
men’s progres towards the knowledge of natural philosophy, 
will think we have reason to thank those who in this latter 
age have taken another course, and have trod out to us, 
though not an easier way to learned ignorance, yet a surer 
way to jirofitable knowledge. 

13. T/te true Use of Uypotlieses .—Not that wo may not, to 
explain any phenomena of nature, make use of any probable 
hypothesis whatsoever; hypotheses, if they arc well made, 
are at least great helps to the memory, and often direct us 
to new discoveries. But my meaning is, that we should not 
take up any one too hastily (which the mind, that would 
always penetrate into the causes of things, and have prin¬ 
ciples to rest on, is very apt to do,) till wo have very well 
examined particulars, and made several experiments, in that 
thing which we would explain by our hypothesis, and see 
whether it will agi-ee to them all; whether our principles 
will carry us quite through, and not bo as inconsistent with, 
one phenomenon of nature, as they seem to accommodate 
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and explain another. And at least that we take care tliat 
the name of principles deceive us not, nor impose on us, by 
making us receive that for an unquestionable truth, which 
is really at best but a very doubtful conjecture, such as are 
most (I had almost said all) of the hypotheses in natural 
philosophy. 

14. Clear and distinct Ideas with settled Names, and Hue 
Jmding of those which show their Agreement or Disagreement, 
are Hue Ways to enlarge our Knowledge .—But whether natural 
philosophy be capable of certainty or no, the ways to enlarge 
our knowledge, as far as we are capable, seem to me, in short, 
to be these two: 

First, The first is to get and settle in our minds deter¬ 
mined ideas of those things whereof wo have general or spe¬ 
cific names; at least, so many of them as we would consider 
and improve our knowledge in, or reason about. And if 
they be specific ideas of substances, we should endeavour also 
to make them as complete as we can, whereby I mean, that 
we should put together as many simple ideas as, being con¬ 
stantly observed to co-exist, may perfectly determine the 
species ', and each of those simple ideas which are the ingre¬ 
dients of our complex ones, should be clear and distinct in 
our minds. For it being evident that our knowledge cannot 
exceed our ideas; as far as they are either imperfect, con¬ 
fused, or obscure, we cannot expect to have certain, perfect, 
or clear knowledge. 

Secondly, The other is the art of finding out those inter¬ 
mediate ideas, which may show us the agreement or repugnancy 
of other ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

15. Mathematics an Distance of it .—That these two (and 
not the relying on maxims, and drawing consequences from 
some genei-al propositions) are the right methods of improving 
our knowledge in the ideas of other modes besides those of 
quantity, the consideration of mathematical knowledge will 
easily inform us. Where fii'st we shall find that he that has 
not a perfect and clear idea of those angles or figures of 
which he desires to know anything, is utterly thereby inca¬ 
pable of any knowledge about them. Suppose but a man 
not to have a perfect exact idea of a right angle, a scalenum, 
or trapezium, and there is nothing more certain than that 
he will in vain seek any demonstration about them. Fur- 
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ther, it is evident, that it was not the influence of those 
maxims which are taken for principles in mathematics, that 
hath led the masters of that science into those wonderful 
discoveries they have made Let a man of good parts know 
all the maxims generally made use of in mathematics ever so 
perfectly, and contemplate their extent and consequences as 
much as he pleases, he will, by their assLstance, I suppose, 
scarce ever come to know that the square of the hyjiothenuse 
in a right-angled triangle is equal to the squares of the two 
other sides. The knowledge that the whole is equal to all 
its parts, and if you take equals from equals, the remainder 
will be equal, &c., helped him not, I presume, to this demon¬ 
stration: and a man may, I think, pore long enough on 
those axioms, without ever seeing one jot the more of mathe¬ 
matical truths. They have been discoveretl by the thoughts 
otherwise apidicd: the mind had other objects, other views 
before it, far different from those maxims, when it first got 
the knowledge of such truths m mathematics, which men 
well enough acquainted with those received axioms, but 
ignorant of their method who fimt made these demonstrations, 
can never sufficiently admire. And who knows what method.s 
to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of science may here¬ 
after be invciitod, answering that of algebra in mathematics, 
which so readily finds out the ideas of quantities to measure 
others by; whoso equality or pioportiou wo could otherwise 
very hardly, or, perhaps, never come to know? 


CHAPTER XIII 

SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING OUR 
KNOWLEDGE. * 

1. Our Knowledge partly necessary, partly voluntary ,—OuK 
knowledge, as in other things, so in this, has so great a con¬ 
formity with our sight, that it is neither wholly unnecessary, 
nor wholly voluntai’y. If our knoVledgo were altogether 
necessary, aU men’s knowledge would not only be alike, but 
every man would know all that is knowable; and if it were 
wholly voluntary, some men so little regard or value it, that 
they would have extreme little, or none at all. Men that have 
senses cannot choose but receive some ideas by them; and if 
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they have memory, they cannot but retain some of them; and 
it they have any distinguishing faculty, cannot but perceive the 
agreement or disagreement of some of them one with another; 
as he that has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot but 
see some objects, and perceive a difference in them. But 
though a man with his eyes open in the light, cannot but 
see, yet there be certain objects which he may choose 
whether he will turn his eyes to; there may be in his reach 
a book containing pictures and discoui’ses, capable to delight 
or instruct him, which yet he may never have the will to 
open, never take the pains to look into. 

2. Tlis Application voluntary; hut we know as things a/re, 
not as toe please .—There is also another thing in a man’s 
power, and that is, though he turns his eyes sometimes to¬ 
wards an oliject, yet he may choose whether he will curiously 
survey it, and with an intent application endeavour to ob¬ 
serve accui-ately all that is visible in it; but yet, wh.it he 
does see, he cannot see otherwise than he does. It depends 
not on his wiH to see that black which appears yellow; nor 
to persuade himself, that what actually scalds him, feels cold. 
The earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the fields 
covered with verduie, whenever he has a mind to it; in the 
"cold winter, he cannot help seeing it white and hoary, if" ho 
will look abroad. Just thus is it with our understanding: 
all that is voluntary in our knowledge is the employiiif' or 
withholding any of our faculties, from this or that sort of 
objects, and a more or less accui-ate survey of them: but, 
they being employed, our will hath no power to determine 
the knowledge of the mind one way or another; that is done 
only by the objects themselves, as far as they are clearly 
discovered. And therefore, as far as men’s senses are con¬ 
versant about external objects, the mind cannot but receive 
those ideas which are presented by them, and be informed of 
the existence of things without; and so far as men’s thoughts 
converse with their .own determined ideas, they cannot "but 
in some measure observe the agreement or disagreement that 
is to be found amongst some of them, which is so far know¬ 
ledge: and if they have names for those ideas which they 
have thus considered, they must needs be assured of the 
truth of those propositions which express that agreement or 
disagreement they perceive in them, and be imdoubtedly 
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convinced of those truths. For what a man sees, he cannot 
but see; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 
perceives. 

3. Instance in Numbers. —Thus, he that has got the ideas 
of numbers, and hath taken the pains to compare one, two, 
and three, to six, cannot choose but know that they are 
equal: he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the 
ways to measure its angles and their magnitudes, is certain 
that its three angles are equal to two right ones; and can as 
little doubt of that, as of this truth, that. It is impossible for 
the same thing to bo, and not to be. 

4. In Natural Edigwn .—He also that hath the*idea of an 
intelligent, but frail and weak being, made by and depending 
on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, perfectly wise and 
good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and 
obey God, as that the sun shines when he sees it. For if he 
hath but the ideas of two such beings in his mind, and will 
turn his thoughts that way, and, consider them, he will as 
certainly find that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is 
under an obligation to obey the supreme and infinite, as he 
is certain to find that three, four, and seven are less than 
fifteen, if he will consider and compute those numbers; nor 
can he be surer in a clear morning that the sun is risen, 
if he will but open liis eyes, and turn them that way. But 
yet these truths, being ever so certain, ever so clear, he may 
be ignorant of either, or all of them, who will never take 
the pains to employ his faculti&s, as he should, to inform 
himself about them. 


CHAPTEK XIV. 

OF JUDGMENT. 

1. Our Knowledge being short, vie want something else .— 
The iindeiatandiug faculties being given to man, not barely 
for speculation, but also for the conduct of his life, man 
would be at a great loss if he had nothing to direct him 
but what has the certainty of true knowledge. For that 
being ver}’' short and scanty, as wc have seen, ho would be 
often utterly in the dark, and in most of the actions of his 
life, perfectly at a stand, had ho nothing to guide him in 
the absence of clear and certain knowledge. He that will 
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not eat till he has demonstration that it will nourish him; 
he that will not stu till he infallibly knows the business he 
goes about will succeed, will have httle else to do but to sit 
still and perish. 

2. Use to he made qfHhis twilight State. —Therefore, 
as God has set some'things in broad daylight, as he has 
given us some certain knowledge, though hmited to a few 
things in comparison, probably as a taste of what intel¬ 
lectual creatures are capable of to excite in us a desire and 
endeavour after a better state: so, in the greatest part of 
our concernments, he has afforded us only the twilight, as I 
may so «ay, of probability; siutable, I presume, to that 
state of mediocrity and probationership he has been pleased 
to place us in here; wherein, to check our over-confidence 
and presumption, we might, by every day’s experience, be 
made sensible of our short-sightedness and liableness to 
error; * the sense whereof might be a constant admonition 
to us, to spend the days of this our pilgrimage with industry 
and care, in the search and following of that way which 
might lead us to a state of greater perfection: it being 
highly rational to think, even were revelation sdent in the 
case, that, as men employ those talents God has given them 
here, they shall accordingly receive their rewards at the 
dose of the day, when their sun shall set, and night shall 
put an end to their labours. 

3. Judgment supplies the Want of Knowledge. —The faculty 
which God has given man to supply the want of clear and 
certain knowledge, in cases where that cannot be had, is judg¬ 
ment : whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or disagree; 
or, which is the same, any pi'o])osition to be true or false, with¬ 
out perceiving a demonstr.itive evidence in the proofs. The 
mind sometimes exercises this judgment out of necessity, where 
demonstrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to be 
had; and sometimes out ef laziness, unskilfulness, or haste, 
even where demonstrative and certain proofs are to be had. 
Men often stay not wanly to examine the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of two ideas, which they are desirous or concerned 

See, for a picture of the quick-judging man of the world, who seizes 
on the fittest occasions for action, and is able at a glance to distmguish 
the expedient from the inexpedient. Cardan’s curious and valuable 
treatise, De Prudentia Civile, c. xxu. p. 67 .—Ed. 
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to know; but, either incapable of such attention as is requi¬ 
site in a long train of gi-adations, or impatient of delay, 
lightly cast their eyes on, or wholly pass by the proofs; and 
so, without making out the demonstration, determine of the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, as it were by a view 
of them as they are at a distance, and take it to be the one 
or the other, as seems most likely to them upon such a loose 
sui-vey. This faculty of the mind, when it is exercised 
immediately about things, is called judgment; when about 
truths delivered in words, is most commonly called assent or 
dissent: which being the most usual way, wherein the mind 
has occasion to employ this faculty, I shall, under these 
terms, treat of it, as least liable in our language to equi¬ 
vocation. 

4. Judgment is tlie lyresuming Things to he so, without per¬ 
ceiving it .—Thus the mmd has two faculties conversant about 
truth and falsehood. 

First, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is 
undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or disagreement of 
any ideas. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting ideas together, 
or separating them from one another in the mind, when their 
certain agreement or disagreement is not perceived, but pre¬ 
sumed to be so; wliich is, as the word imports, taken to be 
so before it certainly appeai-s. And if it so unites or sepa¬ 
rates them, as in readity things are, it is light judgment. 


CHAPTEE, XV. 

OF PROBABILITY. 

1. Probahility is the Appearance of Agreement upon falli- 
hle Proofs .—As demonstration is the showing the agreement 
or disagreement of two ideas, by the intervention of one or 
moie proofs, which have a constant, immutable, and visible 
connexion one with another; so probability is nothing but 
the appearance of such an agreement or disagreement, by 
the intervention of proofs, whose connexion is not constant 
and immutable, or at least is not perceived to be so, but is, 
or appears for the most part to be so, and is enough to induce 
the mind to judge the proposition to be true or false, rather 
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than the contrary. For example: in the demonstration of 
it a man perceives the certain, immutable connexion there 
is of equality between the three angVss of a triangle, and 
those intermediate ones which are made use of to show their 
equality to two light ones; and so, by an intuitive know¬ 
ledge of the agreement or disagreement of the intermediate 
ideas in each step of the progress, the whole series is con¬ 
tinued with an evidence, which clearly shows the agreement 
or disagreement of those three angles in equality to two 
right ones: and thus he lias certain.knowledge that it is so. 
But another man, who never took the pains to observe the 
demonstration, hearing a mathematician, a man of credit, 
aflSrm the three angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
ones, assents to it, i. e., receives it for true: in which case the 
foundation of his assent is the probabdity of the thing; the 
proof being such as for the most part carries truth with it: 
the man on whoso testimony he receives it, not being wont 
to affirm anything contrary to or besides his knowledge, 
especially in matters of this kind; so that that which causes 
his assent to this proposition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two rjght ones, that which makes him 
•take these ideas to agree, without knowing them to do so, is 
the wonted veracity of the speaker in other cases, or his 
supposed veracity in this. 

2. It is to supply the Want of Knowledge .—Our knowledge, 
as has been shown, being very naiTow, and we not happy 
enough to find certain truth in everything which we have 
occasion to consider; most of the propositions we think, 
reason, discourse—nay, act upon, aie such as we cannot have 
undoubted knowledge of their truth: yet some of them 
border so near upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all 
about them; but assent to them as firmly, and act, according 
to that assent, as resolutely as if they were infallibly demon¬ 
strated, and that our knowledge of them was perfect and 
certain. But there being degrees herein, from the very neigh¬ 
bourhood of certainty and demonstration, quite down to im¬ 
probability and unhkeness, even to the confines of impos¬ 
sibility; and also degrees of assent from full assurance and 
confidence, quite down to conjectui’e, doubt, and distrust: I 
shall come now, (having, as I think, found out the bounds 
of human knowledge and certainty,) m the next place, to 
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consider the several degrees and grounds of probability, and 
assent or faith. 

3. Being that which makes us presume Things to he true 
before we know them to be so .—Probability is likeliness to be 
true, the very notation of the word signifying such a propo¬ 
sition, for which there be arguments or proofs to make it 
pass or be received for true. The entertainment the mind 
gives this sort of propositions is called behef, assent, or 
opinion, which is the admitting or receiving any proposition 
for true, upon arguments or proofs that are found to persuade 
us to receive it as true, without certain knowledge that it 
is so. And herein lies the difference between probability 
and certainty, faith and knowledge, that in all the jiarts of 
knowledge there is intuition; each immediate idea, each step 
has its visible and certain connexion: in belief, not so. That 
wliich makes me believe, is something extraneous to the 
thing I believe; something not evidently jomed on both 
sides to, and so not manifestly showing the agreement or 
disagreement of those ideas that are under consideration. 

4. The Grounds of Probability are two: Conformity with 
ov/r ovm experience, or the Testimony of others' Experience .— 
Probability, then, being to supply the defect of our know¬ 
ledge and to guide us where that fails, is always conversant 
about propositions, whereof we have no certainty, but only 
some inducements to receive them for true. The grounds of 
it are, in short, these two following: 

First, The conformity of anything with our owiji know¬ 
ledge, observation, and experience. 

Secondly, The testimony of others, vouching their observa¬ 
tion and experience. In the testimony of others, is to be 
considered, 1. The number. 2. The integrity. 3. The skill 
of the witnesses. 4. The design of the author, where it is a 
testimony out of a book cited. 5. The consistency of the 
parts, and circumstances of the relation. 6. Contrary testi¬ 
monies. 

5. In this, all Ike Arguments pro and con ought to be ex¬ 
amined before we come to a Judgment .—Probabihty wanting 
that intuitive evidence which infallibly determines the under¬ 
standing, and produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it 
would proceed rationally, ought to examine all the grounds of 
probability, and see how they make more or less for or against 
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any pro))osition, before it assents to or dissents from it; and, 
upon a due balancing the whole, reject or receive it, with a 
more or less firm assent, proportionably to the preponderancy 
of the greater grounds of probability on one side or the 
other. For example : 

If I myself see a man walk on the ice, it is past proba¬ 
bility, it is knowledge: but if another tells me he saw a 
man in England, in the midst of a sharp winter, walk upon 
water, hardened with cold, this has so great conformity with 
what is usually observed to happen, that I am disposed 
by the nature of the thing itself to assent to it, unless some 
manifest suspicion attend the relation of that matter of fact. 
But if the same thing be told to one born between the tropics, 
who never saw nor heard of any such thing before, there the 
whole probability relies on testimony: and as the relators 
are more in number, and of more credit and have no interest 
to speak contrary to the truth, so that matter of fact is like 
to find more or less behef. Though to a man whose expe¬ 
rience has always been quite contrary, and who has never 
heard of anything like it, the most unattainted credit of a 
witness will scarce be able to find belief. As it happened to 
a Dutch ambassador, who entertaining the king of Siam 
with the particularities of Holland, which he was inquisitive 
after, amongst other things told him, that the water in his 
country would sometimes, in cold weather, be so hard, that 
men walked upon it, and that it would bear an elephant, if 
he were there. To which the king replied, “ Hitherto I 
have believed the strange things you have told me, because 
I look upon you as a sober fair man, but now I am sure yon 
lie.” 

6. They being capable of great Variety. — Upon these 
grounds depends the probability of any proposition: and as 
the conformity of our knowledge, as the certamty of obser¬ 
vations, as the frequency and constancy of experience, and 
the number and credibility of testimonies do more or less 
agree or disagree with it, so is any proposition in itself more 
or leas probable. There is another, I confess, which, though 
by itself it be no true ground of probability, yet is often 
made use of for one, by which men most commonly regulate 
their assent, and upon which they pin their faith more than 
anything else, and that is, the opinion of others: though 
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there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor 
more likely to mislead one ; since there is much more false¬ 
hood and error among men, than truth and knowledge. And 
if the opinions and persuasions of others, whom we know 
and think well of, be a ground of assent, men have reason to 
be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papists in 
Spain, Protestants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. 
But of this wrong ground of assent I shall have occasion to 
speak more at large in another place. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE DEGREES OP ASSENT. 

1. Our Assent ou^ht to he regulated hg the Grounds of Fro~ 
hainlity .—The gi’ounds of probability we have laid down in 
the foregoing chapter; as they are the foundations on which 
our assent is built, so are they also the measure whereby its 
several degrees are, or ought to be regulated: only we are to 
take notice, that, whatever grounds of probabihty there may 
bo, they yet operate no further on the mind which searches 
after truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear; 
at least, in the first judgment or search that the mind 
makes. I confess, in the opinions men have, and firmly 
stick to in the world, their assent is not always from an 
actual view of the reasons that at first prevailed with them: 
it being in many cases almost impossible, and in most, very 
hal'd, even for those who have very admirable memories, to 
retain all the proofs which, upon a due examination, made 
them embrace that side of the question. It suffices that 
they have once with care and fairness sifted the matter as far 
as they could; and that they have searched into all the par¬ 
ticulars, that they could imagine to give any light to the 
question; and, with the best of their skill, cast up the 
.account upon the whole evidence: and thus, having once 
found on which side the probability appeared to them, after as 
full and exact an inquiry as they can make, they lay up the 
conclusion in their memories, as a truth they have dis¬ 
covered; and for the future they remain satisfied with the 
testimony of their memories, that this is the opinion that. 
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l)y the proofs they have once seen of it, deserves such a 
degree of their assent as they afford it. 

2 These cannot alwat/s be actually in View, and then we 
must content ourselves with the Remembrance that we once saw 
Ground for such a Degree of Assent .—This is all that the 
greatest part of men arc capable of doing, in, regulating their 
opinions and judgments; unless a man ■will exact of them, 
either to retain distinctly in their memories all the proofs 
concerning any probable truth, and that too, in the same 
order, and regular deduction of consequences in ■which they 
have formerly placed or seen them; which sometimes is 
enough to fill a large volume on one single question: or 
dse they must require a man, for every opinion that he 
embraces, every day to examine the proofs : both which are 
impossible. It is unavoidable, therefore, that the memory 
be relied on in the case, and that men be persuaded of several 
opinions, whereof the proofs are not actually in their thoughts: 
nay, which perhaps they are not able actually to recal. 
Without this, the greatest part of men must be either very 
sceptics, or change every moment, and yield themselves up to 
whoever, ha^ring lately studied the question, offers them 
arguments; which, for want of memory, they are not able 
presently to answer. 

3. The iM Consequence of this, if our former Judgments 
were not rightly made .—I cannot but own, that men’s stick¬ 
ing to their past judgment, and adhering firmly to conclusions 
formerly made, is often the cause of great obstinacy in error 
and mistake. But the fault is not that they rely on their 
memories for what they have before well judged, but be¬ 
cause they judged before they had well examined. May 
we not find a great number (not to say the greatest jiart) of 
men that think they have formed right judgments of several 
matters; and that for no other reason, but because'they 
never thought otherwise? who imagine themselves to have 
judged right, only because they never questioned, never ex¬ 
amined their own opinions? Which is indeed to think they 
judged right, because they never judged at all: and yet 
these, of all men, hold their opinions with the greatest stiff¬ 
ness , those being generally the most fierce and firm in their 
■tenets, who have least examined them. What we once know, 
we are certain is so: and we may be secure, that there are 
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no latent proofs undiscovered, which may overturn our know¬ 
ledge, or bring it in doubt. But, in matters of probability, 
it 13 not in every case we can be sure that we have all the 
particulars before us, that any way concern the question; 
and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unseen, which 
may cast the probability on the other side, and outweigh 
all that at present seems to prepoiidcrato with us. Who 
almost is there that hath the leisure, patience, and means 
to collect together all the proofs concerning most of the 
opinions he has, so as safely to conclude that he hath a clear 
and full view; and that there is no more to be alleged for 
lus better information? And yet we are forced to determine 
ourselves on the one side or other. The conduct of oui lives, 
and the management of our gieat concerns, will not bear 
delay. for those dejiend, for the most pait, on the deter¬ 
mination of our judgment in points wherein we are not 
capable of certain and demonstrative knowledge, and where¬ 
in it is nece.ssary for us to embrace the one side or the 
other. 

4. The right Use of it, mutual Charity and Forbearance. 
—Since, therefore, it is unavoidable to the greatest jiart of 
men, if not all, to have several ojimioiis, without certain and 
indubitable proofs of their truth; and it carries too great 
an imputation of ignorance, lightness, or folly for men to 
quit and renounce their former tenet:> jjresently upon the 
otfer of an argument which they cannot immediately answer, 
and show the insufficiency of: it would, mcthmk.s, become 
all men to maintain peace, and the common offices of hu¬ 
manity and friendship, in the diversity of opinions, since" 
we cannot reasonably expect that any one should readily 
and obsequiously quit his own opinion, and embrace ours 
with a blind resignation to an authority which the under- 
staiidmg of man acknowledges not.”' For however it may 

* In exactly the same spint, Jeremy Tayloi writes .as follows, speak¬ 
ing of the heresies and schisms which fonncrly lose in tlio Christian 
World, and the attempts which were made to introduce uniformity of 
opinion —“ I’ew men in the mean time considered, that, so long as 
men had such variety of principles, such several constitutions, educa¬ 
tions, tempers, and distempers, hopes, interests, and we.aknosses, de¬ 
grees ot light, and degiees of understanding, it was impossible all should 
be of one mind And what is impossible to be done is not necessary 
it should be done, and therefore, although variety of opinions was im* 

VOL, II, I 
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often mistake, it can own no other guide but reason, nor 
blindly submit to the will and dictates of another. If he 
you would bring over to your sentiments be one that ex¬ 
amines before he assents, you must give him leave at his 
leisure to go over the account again, and, recalling what is 
out of his mind, examine all the particulars, to see on which 
side the advantage lies: and if he will not think our argu¬ 
ments of weight enough to engage him anew in so much 
pains, it is but what we often do ourselves in the like case; 
and wc should take it amiss if others should prescribe to us 
what points wo should study. And if he be one wlio takes 
his ojiinions upon trust, how can we imagine that he should 
renounce those tenets which time and custom have so settled 
in his mind, that he thinks them self-evident, and of an un¬ 
questionable certainty; or which he takes to bo impressions 
he has received from God himself, or from men sent by him? 
How can we expect, I say, that opinions thus settled should 
be given up to the aigumcnts or authority of a stranger or 
adversary, especially it there bo any suspicion of interest or 
design, as there never fails to be, whcio men find themselves 
ill treated? We should do well to commiserate om’ mutual 
ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle and 
fair ways of information; and not instantly treat others ill, 
as obstinate and perverse, because they will not renounce 
their own, and receive our opinions, or at least those we 
would force upon them, when it is more than probable that 
we are no less obstinate in not embracing some of theirs. 
Tor where is the man that has iiicoiitestible evidence of the 
truth of all that he holds, or of the Msehood of all he con¬ 
demns; or can say that he has exammed to the bottom all 
his own, or other men’s opinions? The necessity of believ¬ 
ing without knowledge, nay often upon very slight ground.s, 
in this fleeting state of action and blindness we are in, should 
make us more busy and careful to inform ourselves than 
constrain others. At least, those who have not thoroughly 

possible to be cured, (and they who attempted it, did like him who claps 
ins shoulder to the ground to stop an earthquake,) yet the meonveniences 
arising from it might possibly be cured, not by uniting their beliefs— 
that was to be despaired of—but by curing that which caused these mis¬ 
chiefs, and accidental inconveniences of their disagreeings.” (Int. to 
Lib. of Proph. p. 2 .)—Ed. 
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examined to the bottom all their own tenets, must confess 
they are unfit to prescribe to others; and ai-e unreasonable 
in imposing that as truth on other men’s belief, which they 
themselves have not searched into, nor weighed the argu¬ 
ments of probability, on which they should rceeivc or reject 
it. Those who have fairly and truly examined, and are 
thereby got past doubt in all the doctrines they profess and 
govern themselves by, would have a juster pretence to re- 
quu-e others to follow them: but these are so lew m number, 
and find so little reason to be magisterial in their opinions, 
that nothing insolent and imperious is to bo expected from 
them: and there is reason to think, that, if men were 
better instnieted themselves, they would be less imposing 
on others. 

5. Probability is either of Matter of Fact or Speculation .— 
But to return to the grounds of assent, and the several de¬ 
grees of it, we arc to take notice, that the propositions wo 
receive upon inducements of probability are of two sorts; 
cither concerning some particular existence, or, as it is 
usually termed, matter of fact, which, falling under obser¬ 
vation, is capable of human testimony; or else concerning 
things, which, being beyond the discovery of our senses, are 
not capable of any such testimony. 

G. The concurrent Experience of all other Men with ours, 
produces Asstirance approaching to Knowledge. —Concerning 
the first of these, viz., particular matter of fact. 

Fii-st, Where any particular thing, consonant to the con¬ 
stant observation of ourselves and others in the like case, 
comes attested by the concurrent reports of all that mention 
it, wc receive it as easdy, and build as firmly upon it, as if 
it were certain knowledge; and we reason and act there¬ 
upon with as little doubt as if it were perfect demonstration. 
Thus, if all Englishmen who have occasion to mention it, 
should aflirm that it froze in England the last winter, or 
that there were swallows seen there in the summer, I think 
a man could almost as little doubt of it as that seven and 
four are eleven. The first, therefore, and highest degree of 
probability, is, when the general consent of all men, in all 
ages, as fkr as it can be known, concurs with a man’s con¬ 
stant and never-fading experience in like cases, to confirm, 
the truth of any particular matter of fact attested by faiir 

T 2 
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■witnesses; such are all the stated constitutions and pro. 
perties of bodies, and the regular pi-ocecdings of causes and 
effects in the ordinary course of nature. This 'vv'o call an 
argument from the nature of things themselves. For ■what 
our own and other men’s constant observation has found 
always to be after the same manner, that we with reason 
conclude to be the effect of steady and regular causes, though 
they come not within the reach of our knowledge. Thus, 
that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed the 
colour or consistency in wood or charcoal; that iron sunk 
ill water, and swam in quicksilver; these and the like pro¬ 
positions about particular facts, being agreeable to our con¬ 
stant experience, as often as we have to do with these 
matters; and being generally spoke of (when mentioned by 
others) as things found constantly to bo so, and therefore 
not so much as controverted by anybody, we are put past 
doubt that a relation affirming any such thing to have been, 
or any predication that it will happen again in the same 
manner, is very true. These probabilities rise so near to 
certainty, that they govern our thoughts as absolutely, and 
influence all our actions as fully, as the most evident demon¬ 
stration; and in what concerns us we make little or no 
difference between them and certain knowledge. Our belief) 
thus grounded, rises to assurance. 

7. (IiiquestiomMe Testimowj and Experience for (he most 
part produce Confidence. —Secondly, The next degree of pro¬ 
bability is, when I find by my own experience, and the 
agreement of all others that mention it, a thing to be for the 
most part so, and that the particular instance of it is at¬ 
tested by many and undoubted witnesses, v. g., history giving 
us such an account of men in all ages, and my own expeiience, 
as f.u' as I had an opportunity to observe, confirming it, that 
most men prefer their private advantage to the public: if all 
historians that write of Tiberius, say that Tiberius did so, it 
is extremely probable. And in this case, our assent has a 
sufficient foundation to mise itself to a degree which we may 
call confidence. 

8. Fair Testimony, and the Nature of the Thing indifferent, 
produce also confident Belief —Thirdly, In things that happen 
indifferently, as that a bird should fly this or that way; that 
it should thimder on a man’s right or left hand, &c., when 
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any particular matter of fact is vouched by the concurrent 
testimony of unsuspected witne.sses, there our assent is also 
unavoidable. Thus, that there is such a city in Italy as 
Rome; that about one thousand seven hundred years ago, 
there lived in it a man, called Julius Cajsar; that he was a 
general, and that he won a battle against another, called 
Pompey; this, though in the nature of the thing there be 
nothing for nor against it, yet being related by historians of 
credit, and contradicted by no one writer, a man cannot avoid 
believing it, and can as little doubt of it as he does of the 
being and actions of his own acquaintance, whereof he himself 
is a witness. 

9. Experience and Testimonies clashing, infinitely va/ry the 
Degrees of Probahility .—Thus far the matter goes easy enough. 
Probability upon such grounds carries so much evidence with 
it, that it naturally determines the judgment, and leaves us 
as bttlc liberty to believe or disbelieve, as a demonstration 
does, whether we will know, or be ignorant. The difficulty 
is, when testimonies contradict common experience, and the 
reports of history and witnesses clash with the ordinary 
course of nature or with one another; there it is, where dili¬ 
gence, attention, and exactness are required, to form a right 
judgment,, and to proportion the assent to the different evi¬ 
dence and probability of the thing; which rises and falls, 
according as those two foundations of credibility, viz., common 
observation in like cases, and particular testimonies in that 
paiticiilar instance, favour or contradict it. These are liable 
to so great variety of contrary obseivations, circumstances, 
reports, different qualifications, tempers, designs, oversights, 
&c., of the reporters, that it is impossible to reduce to precise 
rules the various degrees wherein men give their assent. 
This only may be said in general, that as the arguments and 
proofs pro and con, upon due examination, nicely weighing 
every p.articular circumstance, sliall to any one appear, upon 
the whole matter in a greater or less degree to preponderate 
on either side; so they are fitted to jiroduce in the mind 
such different entertainments, as we call belief, conjecture, 
guess, doubt, wavering, distrust, disbelief, &c. 

10 Traditional Testimonies, the further removed the less 
their Proof .—This is what concerns assent in matters wherein. 
*estunony is made use of; concerning which, I think, it may 
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not be amiss to take notice of a rule observed in the law of 
England; which is, that though the attested copy of a record 
be good proof, yet the copy of a copy ever so well attested, 
and by ever so credible witnesses, will not be admitted as a 
proof in judicature. This is so generally approved as reason¬ 
able, and suited to the wisdom and caution to be used in our 
inquiry after material truths, that I never yet heard of any 
one that blamed it. This practice, if it be allowable in the 
decisions of right and wrong, carries this observation along 
with it, viz., that any testimony, the further off it is from 
the original truth, the less force and proof it has. The being 
and existence of the thing itself, is what I call the original 
truth. A credible man vouching his knowledge of it is a 
good proof, but if another equally credible do witness it 
from his report, the testimony is weaker; and a third that 
attests the hearsay of an hearsay is yet less considerable. 
So that in traditional truths, each remove weakens the force 
of the proof; and the more hands the tradition has suc¬ 
cessively passed through, the less strength and evidence does 
it receive from them. This I thought necessary to bo taken 
notice of, because 1 find amongst some men the quite con¬ 
trary commonly practised, who look on opinions to gain force 
by growing older; and what a thousand years since would 
not to a rational man contemporary with the first voucher 
have ajipeared at all jirobable, is now uiged as certain beyond 
all question, only because seveial have since from him said it 
one after another. Upon this ground propositions, evidently 
false or doubtful enough in their first beginning, come, by 
an inverted rule of probability, to pass for authentic truths; 
and those winch found or deserved little credit from the 
mouths of their first authois, are thought to grow venerable 
by age, and are urged as undeniable. 

11. Yet History is of great Use —I would not be thought 
here to lessen the credit and use of history; it is all the 
light wo have in many cases, and we receive from it a great 
part of the useful truths we have, with a convincing evidence. 
T think nothing more valuable than the records of antiquity: 
I wish we had more of them, and more imcorrupted. But 
this truth itself forces me to say, that no probability can rise 
higher than its firat original. What has no other evidence 
than the single testimony of one only witness, must stand or 
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fall by his only testimony, -whether good, had, or indifl^rent; 
and though cited afterwards by hundreds of others, one after 
another, is so far from receiving any strength thereby, that 
it IS only the weaker. Passion, interest, inadvertency, 
mistake of his meaning, and a thousand odd reasons, or 
capricios, men’s minds are acted by, (impossible to bo dis¬ 
covered,) may make one man quote another man’s words or 
meaning wrong. He that has but ever so little examined 
the citations of writers, cannot doubt how little credit the 
quotations deserve, where the originals arc wanting; and 
consequently how much less quotations of quotations can be 
relied on. This is certain, that what in one ago was affirmed 
upon slight grounds, can never after come to be more valid in 
future ages by being often repeated. Put the further still it 
is from the original, the less valid it is, and has always less 
force in the mouth or writing of him that last made use of it, 
than in his from whom he received it. 

12. In Thhngs which Sense cannot discover, Analogy is the 
great Rule of FrohahiLitij. —The jn-obabilities we have hitherto 
mentioned arc only such as concern matter of fact, and such 
things as are capable of observation and testimony. There 
remains that other sort, concerning which men entertain 
opinions with variety of assent, though the things be such, 
that falling not under the reach of our senses, they are not 
capable of testimony. Such are, 1. The existence, nature, 
and operations of finite immaterial beings without us; as, 
spirits, angels, devils, ikc., or the existence of material beings; 
which, cither for their smallness m themselves, or remote¬ 
ness from us, our senses cannot take notice of, as, whether 
there be any plants, animals, and intelligent inhabitants in the 
planets and other mansions of the vast univoi so. 2. Concerning 
the manner of operation in most parts of the works of nature; 
wherein though wo see the sensible effects, yet their causes 
are unknown, and we perceive not the ways and manner 
how they are produced. We see animals are generated, 
nourished, and move; the loadstone diaws iron; and the 
parts of a candle, successively melting, turn into flame, and 
give us both light and heat. These and the like effects wo 
see and know: but the causes that operate, and the manner 
they are produced in, wo can only guess and probably con¬ 
jecture, Por these and the like, conung not within the 
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scrutiny of human senses, cannot be examined by them, or 
bo attested by anybody; and therefore can appear more or 
less probable, only as they more or less agree to truths that 
are estabEshed in our minds, and as they hold proportion 
to other parts of our knowledge and observation. Analogy 
in these matters is the only help we have, and it is from 
that alone we draw all our grounds of probability. Thus, 
observing that the bare rubbing of two bodies violently one 
upon another, produces heat, and very often fii’e itself, we 
have reason to think, that what we call heat and fire con¬ 
sists in a violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts 
of the burning matter; observing likewise that the different 
refractions of pellucid bodies produce in our eyes the dif¬ 
ferent appearances of several colours; and also, that the 
different ranging and laying the superficial parts of several 
bodies, as of velvet, watered silk, &c, does the like, we think 
it probable that the colour and shining of bodies is in them 
nothing but the different arrangement and refraction of their 
minute and insensible parts. Thus, finding in all parts of 
the creation that fall under' human observation, that there 
is a gradual connexion of one with another, without any 
great or discernible gaps between, in all that great variety 
of things we see in the world, which are so closely linked 
together, that, in the several ranks of beings, it is not easy 
to discover the bounds betwixt them; we have reason to bo 
persuaded that, by such gentle steps, things ascend upwards 
in degrees of perfection. It is a hard matter to say where 
sensible and rational begin, and where insensible and irra¬ 
tional end; and who is there quick-sighted enough to de¬ 
termine precisely which is the lowest species of living things, 
and which the first of those which have no life? Things, as 
far as we can observe, lessen and augment, as the quantity 
does in a regular cone; where, though there be a manifert 
odds betwixt the bigness of the diameter at a remote dis¬ 
tance, yet the differepce between the upper and under, where 
they touch one another, is hardly discernible. The difference 
is exceeding great between some men and some animals; 
but if we will compai'e the imderstanding and. abilities of 
some men and some brutes, we shall find so little difference, 
that it will be hard to say, that that of the man is either 
clearer or larger. Observing, I say, such gradual and gentle 
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descents downwards in those parts of the creation that are 
beneath man, the rule of analogy may make it probable, 
that it is so also in things above us and our observation; and 
that there are several ranks of intelligent beings, excelling 
ns in several degrees of perfection, ascending upwards towards 
the infinite perfection of the Creator, by gentle steps and 
differences, that are every one at no great distance from the 
next to it. This .sort of probability, which is the Ifest con¬ 
duct of rational experiments, and the rise of hypothesis, has 
also its use and influence; and a waiy reasoning from ana¬ 
logy leads us often into the discovery of truths and useful 
productions, which would otherwise lie concealed. 

13. Om Case where contrary Experience lessens not the 
Testimony —Though the common experience and the ordi¬ 
nary course of things have justly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refuse credit to any¬ 
thing proposed to their belief; yet there is one case, wherein 
the strangeness of the fact lessens not the assent to a fair 
testimony given of it. For where such supernatural events 
are suitable to ends aimed at by him who has the power to 
change the course of nature, there, under such circumstancss, 
they may be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the 
more they are beyond or contrary to ordinary observation. 
This is the proper case of miracle.s, which, well attested, do 
not only find credit themselves, but give it also to other 
truths, which need such confirmation. * 

14. The baxe Testimony of Revelation is the highest Cer¬ 
tainty .—Besides those we have hitherto mentioned, there- 
is one sort of propositions that ch.allenge the highest degree 
of our assent upon bare testimony, whether the thing pro¬ 
posed agree or disagree with common exjicrience, and the 
ordinary course of things, or no. The reason whereof is, 
because the testimony is of such an one as cannot deceive nor 
be deceived, and that is of God himself. This carries with 
it an assurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond exception. 
This is called by a peculiar name, revelation; and our assent 
to it, faith: which as absolutely determines our minds, and 

* In his discourse on the subject, Locke defines a miracle to be, “A 
sensible operation, which, being above the comprehension of the speo- 
tetor, and, in his opinion, contrary to the established course of nature^ 
is taken by hun to be divine.” (p. 275 .)—Ed. 
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as perfectly excludes all •wavering, as our knowledge itself j 
and we may as well doubt of our own being, as we can whe¬ 
ther any revelation from God be true. So that faith is 
a settled and sure principle of assent and assurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for doubt or hesitation. Only 
we must be sure that it be a divine revelation, and that we 
undemtand it right; else we shall expose ourselves to all 
the extravagancy of enthusiasm, and all the error of wrong 
principles, if we have faith and assurance in what is not 
divine revelation. And therefore in those cases, our assent 
can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its being a 
revelation, and that this is the meaning of the expressions 
it is delivered in. If the evidence of its being a revelation, 
or that this is its true sense, bo only on probable proofs; 
our assent can reach no higher than an assurance or diffi¬ 
dence, arising from the moie or less apparent probabdity 
of the iiroofs. But of faith, and the precedency it ought 
to have before other arguments of persuasion, I shall .speak 
more hereafter; where I treat of it as it is ordinarily placed, 
in contradistmction to reason; though in truth it be nothing 
else but an assent founded on the highest reason. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

OF REASON. 

1. Various Significations of the Word Reason .— The word 
reason in the English language has different significations: 
sometimes it is taken for true and clear principles; some¬ 
times for clear and fair deductions from those principles; 
and sometimes for the cause, and pailiicularly the final cause. 
But the consideration I shall have of it here is in a signifi¬ 
cation different from all these; and that is, as it stands for 
a faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is supposed to 
be distinguished from beasts, and wherein it is evident he 
much surpasses them. 

2. Wherein Reasoning consists .—If general knowledge, as 
lias been sho-wn, consists in a perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of our own ideas, and the knowledge of the 
existence of all things without us (except only of a God, 
whose existence every man may certainly know and demon¬ 
strate to himself from his own existence) be had only by our 
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seiifees, what room is there for the exei'cise of any other 
lacvilty, but outward sense and inward perception? What 
need is there of reason? Very much: both for the enlarge¬ 
ment of our knowledge, and regulating our assent: for it 
hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, and is necessaiy 
and assisting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz., sagacity and illation. By the 
one, it finds out; and by the other, it so orders the inter¬ 
mediate ideas, as to discover what connexion there is in each 
link of the chain, whereby the extremes arc held together; 
and thereby, as it were, to draw into view the truth sought 
for, which IS that which we call illation or inference, and 
consists in nothing but the perception of the connexion there 
is between the ideas, in each step of the deduction, whereby 
the mind comes to see either the certain agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of any two ideas, as in denionsti'ation, in which it 
arrives at knowledge; or their probable connexion, on which 
it gives or withholds its assent, as in opinion. Sense and 
intuition reach but a very little way. The greatest pai-t of 
our knowledge depends upon deductions and intermediate 
ideas: and in those cases where we arc fain to substitute 
assent instead of knowledge, and take propositions for true, 
without being certain they are so, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the grounds of their probability. In 
both these cases, the faculty which finds out the means, and 
rightly applies them to discover certainty in the one, and 
probability in the orher, is that which we call reason. For 
as reason perceives the necessary and indubitable connexion 
of all the ideas or proofs one to another, in each step of any 
demonstration that produces knowledge, so it likewise per¬ 
ceives the probable connexion of all the ideas or proofs one 
to another, in every step of a discourse, to which it will think 
assent due. This is the lowest degree of that which can be 
truly called reason. For where the mind docs not perceive 
this probable connexion, where it docs not discern whether 
there be any such connexion or no; there men’s opmions are 
not the product of judgment, or the consequence of reason, 
but the effects of chance and hazard, of a mind fioating at all 
adventures, without choice and without direction. 

3. Its four Farts. — So tii.it we may in reason consider 
these lour degrees: the fiist and highest is the discovering 
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and finding out of truths; the second, the regular and metho¬ 
dical disposition of them, and laying them in a clear and fit 
order, to make their connexion and force bo plainly and 
easily perceived; the third is the perceiving their connexion; 
and the fourth, a making a right conclusion. These several 
degrees maybe observed in any mathematical demonstration; 
it being one thing to perceive the connexion of each part, as 
the demonstration is made by another; another to perceive 
the dependence of the conclusion on all the parts; a third, to 
make out a demonstration clearly and neatly one’s self; and 
something different from all these, to have first foimd out 
these intermediate ideas or proofs by which it is made. 

4. Syllogism not the great Instrument of Reason .—There is 
one thing more which I shall desire to be considered concern¬ 
ing reason; and that is, whether syllogism, as is generally 
thought, bo the proper instrument of it, and the usefullest 
way of exercising this faculty. The causes I have to doubt 
are these:— 

First, Because syllogism serves our reason but in one only 
•of the forementioned parts of it; and that is, to show the 
connexion of the proofs in any one instance, and no more; 
but in this it is of no great use, since the mind can perceive 
such connexion where it really is, as easily—nay, perhaps 
better—without it. 

If we will observe the actings of our own minds, we shall 
find that we reason best and clearest, when we only observe 
the connexion of the proof, without reducing our thoughts 
to any rule of syllogism. And therefore we may take notice, 
that there are many men that reason exceeding clear and 
rightly, who know not how to make a syllogism. He that 
will look into many parts of Asia and America, will find 
men reason there perhaps as acutely as himself, who yet 
never heard of a syllogism, nor can reduce any one argument 
to those forms: and I believe scarce any one makes syllo¬ 
gisms in Reasoning ■yithin himself. Indeed syllogism is 
made use of on occasion to discover a fallacy hid in a rhe¬ 
torical flourish, or cunningly wrapt up in a smooth period; 
and, stripping an absurdity of the cover of wit and good 
language, show it in its naked deformity. But the weakness 
or fallacy of such a loose discourse it shows, by the artificial 
form it 13 put into, only to those who have thoroughly studied 
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mode and figure, and liave so examined the many way.s that 
three propositions may be put together, as to know which of 
them does certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon 
what grounds it is that they do so. All who have so far 
considered syllogism, as to see the reason why in three pro¬ 
positions laid together in one form, the conclusion will be 
certainly right, but in another not certainly so, I grant are 
certain of the conclusion they draw from the premises iii the 
allowed modes and figures. But they who have not so far 
looked into those forms, are not sure by virtue of syllogism, 
that the conclusion certainly follows from the premises; they 
only take it to be so by an implicit faith in their teachera 
and a confidence in those forms of argumentation; but this 
is still but believing, not being certain. Now, if, of all man¬ 
kind those who can make syllogisms are extremely few in 
comparison of those who cannot; and if, of those few who 
have been taught logic, there is but a very small number 
who do any more than believe that syllogisms, in the allowed 
modes and figures do conclude right, without knowing cer¬ 
tainly that they do so, if syllogisms must be taken for tho 
only proper instrument of reason and means of knowledge, it 
will follow, that, before Aristotle, there was not one man 
that did or could know anything by reason; and that, since 
the invention of syllogisms, there is not one of ten thousand 
that doth. 

But God has not been so sparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make . 
them rational, i. e., those few of them that ho could get so 
to examine the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that, in abovo 
tlu'ce score ways, that three propositions may bo laid toge¬ 
ther, there are but about fourteen wherein one may bo suro 
that the conclusion is right; and upon what grounds it is, 
that, in these few, the conclusion is certain, and in the other 
not. God has been more bountiful to mankind than so. 
He has given them a mind that can reason, without being 
instructed in methods of syllogizing; the understanding is 
not taught to reason by these rules; it has a native faculty 
to perceive the coherence or incoherence of its ideas, and can 
range them right, without any such perplexing repetitions. 

I say not this any way to lessen Aiistotle, whom I look on 
as one of the greatest men amongst the ancients; whoso 
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large ■views, acuteness, and penetration of thought and strength 
of judgment, few have equalled; and who, in this very in¬ 
vention of forms of argumentation, wherein the conclusion 
may be shown to be rightly inferred, did great service 
against those who were not ashamed to deny anything. And 
I readily own, that all right reasoning may be reduced to 
his forms of syllogism. But yet I think, without any dimi¬ 
nution to him, I may truly say, that they are not the only, 
nor the best way of reasoning, for the leading of those into 
truth who are willing to find it, and desire to make the best 
use they may of their reason, for the attainment of know¬ 
ledge. And he himself, it is plain, found out some forms to 
be conclusive, and others not, not by the forms themselves, 
but by the original way of knowledge, i. e., by the visible 
agreement of ideas. Tell a country gentlewoman that the 
wind IS south-west, and the weather lowering, and like to 
rain, and she will easily understand it is not .safe for her to 
go abroad thin clad in such a day, after a fever; she clearly 
secs the probable connexion of all those, viz, soutli-west 
wind, and clouds, ram, wetting, taking cold, relapse, and 
danger of death, without tying them together in those arti¬ 
ficial and cumbersome fetters of several syllogisms, that clog 
and hinder the mind, which proceeds from one part to an¬ 
other quicker and clearer without them, and the probability 
which she easily perceives in things thus in their native 
state. would be quite lost, if this argument were managed 
learnedly and proposed in mode and figure. For it very 
often confounds the connexion; and, I think, every one will 
perceive in mathematical demonstrations, that the know¬ 
ledge gained thereby comes shortest and clearest without 
syllogism,?. 

Inference is looked on as the great act of the rational 
faculty, and so it is when it is rightly made ; but the mind, 
cither very desirous to enlarge its knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make inferences, and therefore often makes too much haste, 
before it perceives the connexion of the ideas that must 
hold the extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one proposition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, i. e., to see or sup¬ 
pose such a connexion of the two ideas of the inferred propo- 
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sition: v. g., let tlus be the proposition laid down, “ Men 
shall be punished in another world,” and from thence be in¬ 
ferred this other, “Then men can determine themselves.” 
The question now is, to know whether the mind has made 
this inference right or no; if it has made it by finding out 
the intermediate ideas, and taking a view of the connexion 
of them, placed in a due order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right inference. If it has done it without such 
a view, it has not so much made an inference that will hold, 
or an inference of right reason, as shown a williugiiess to 
have it be, or be taken for such. But in neither case is it 
syllogism that discovered those ideas, or showed the con¬ 
nexion of them, for they must be both found out, and the 
connexion everywhere perceived, before they can i-ationally 
be made use of in syllogism; unless it can be said, that any 
idea, without considering what connexion it hath with the 
two other, whose agreement should be shown by it, will do 
well enough in a syllogism, and may be taken at a venture 
for the iiiedius terminus, to prove any conclusion. But this 
nobody will say, because it is by virtue of the perceived 
agreement of the intermediate idea with the extremes, that 
the extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each 
intermediate idea must be such as in the whole chain hath a 
visible connexion with those two it has been placec^between, 
or else thereby the conclusion cannot be inferred or drawn 
in; for wherever any link of the chain is loose and without 
connexion, there the whole strength of it is lost, and it hath • 
no force to infer or draw in anything. In the instance above 
mentioned, what is it shows the force of the inference, and 
consequently the reasonableness of it, but a view of the 
connexion of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the 
conclusion or proposition inferred? v. g., “Men shall be 
punished;” “God the punisher;” “Just punishment;” “The 
punished guilty;” “ Could have done otherwise;” “ Freedom;” 

“ Self-determination;” by which chain of ideas thus visibly 
linked together in train, i. e., each intermediate idea agreeing 
OH each side with those two it is immediately placed between, 
the ideas of men and self-determination appear to be con¬ 
nected, i. e., this proposition men can determine themselves is 
drawn in or inferred from this, that they shall be punished in 
the other world. For here the mind seeing the connexion 
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there is between the idea of men’s punishment in the other 
world and the idea of God punishing; between God pimish- 
ing and the justice of the punishment; between justice of 
the punishment and guUt; between guilt and a power to do 
otherwise; between a power to do otherwise and freedom; 
and between freedom and self-determination, sees the con¬ 
nexion between men and self-determination. 

Now I ask, whether the connexion of the extremes be not 
more clearly seen in this simple and natural disposition, than 
in the perplexed repetitions, and jumblo of five or six syllo¬ 
gisms.* I must beg pardon for calling it jumble, till some¬ 
body shall put these ideas into so many syllogisms, and then 
say that they are less jumbled, and their connexion more 
visible, when they are transposed and repeated, and spun out 
to a gi-eater length in artificial forms, than in that short and 
natural plain order they are laid down in here, wherein 
everyone may see it, and wherein they must be seen before 
they can be put into a train of syllogisms. For the natural 
order of the connecting ideas must direct the order of the 
syllogisms, and a man must see the connexion of each inter¬ 
mediate idea with those that it connects, before he can with 
reason make use of it in a syllogism. And when all those 
syllogisnm are made, neither those that are nor those that are 

* In my appendix to the Ileasonablenesa of Chnstianity, I have on 
this sub|ect made the following remaik —“Between the publication of 
the several editions of the “Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
which appe.ared dunng his lifetime, Locke changed his opmion on more 
than one point, and, hke an honest and independent thinker, he was 
alw.ay8 careful to acknowledge this change. This, among other thuigs, 
was the case with the use of syllogisms. For in Book IV. ch. 17, “I 
grant, ^ says he, “ that mood and figure is commonly made use of in 
such cases, (in the discovery of fallacies,) as if the detection of the inco¬ 
herence of such loose discourses weie wholly owing to the syllogistical 
form, and so I myself formerly thought, till upon a strictei examina¬ 
tion I now find, that laymg the intermediate ideas naked, in their due 
order, shows the incoherence of the argumentation better than syllo¬ 
gism.” His opinions, however, on this point were fluctuating; for m 
his “Second Vindication,” speaking of the fallacies and incoherence of 
his antagonist, he has these words.—“Nay, if he or anybody, in the 
112 p.ages of his ‘ Socmianism Unmasked,’ can find but ten arguments 
that will bear the teat of ayllogiam, the true touckatone of right arguing, I 
will grant that that treatise deserves all those commendations he has be¬ 
stowed upon it; though it be made up more of his own nanewric than 
a confutation of me.” (p. 239.)—Ed. 
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not logicians will see the force of the argumentation, i. e., the 
connexipn of the extremes, one jot the better. [For those 
that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms of syllo¬ 
gism, nor the reasons of them, cannot know whether they 
are made in right and conclusive modes and figures or no, 
and so are not at all helped by the forms they are put into; 
though by them the natuml order, wherein the mind could 
judge of their respective connexion, being disturbed, renders 
the illation much more uncertain than without them.] And 
as for the logicians themselves, they see the connexion of 
each intermediate idea with those it stands between, (on 
which the force of the inference depends,) as well before as 
after the syllogism is made, or else they do not see it at all. 
For a syllogism neither shows nor strengthens the connexion 
of any two ideas immediately put together, but only by the 
connexion seen iii them shows what connexion the extremes 
have one with another. But what connexion the inter¬ 
mediate has with cither of the extremes in the syllogism, that 
no syllogism does or can show. That the mind only doth or 
can perceive as they stand there in that juxta-position only 
by its own view, to which the syllogLstical form it happens 
to be in gives no help or light at all, it only shows that if 
the intermediate idea agrees with those it is on both sides 
immediately applied to; then those two remote ones, or, as 
they are called, cxti'emes, do certainly agree, and therefore 
the immediate connexion of each idea to that which it is 
applied to on each side, on which the force of the reasoning 
depends, is as well seen before as after the syllogism is made, 
or else he that makes the syllogism could never see it at all. 
This, as has been already observed, is seen only by the eye, 
or the perceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of them 
laid together, in a juxta^position, which view of any two it 
has equally, whenever they are laid together in any propo¬ 
sition, whether that proposition be jilaced as a major or a 
minor, in a syllogism or no. 

Of what use, then, are syllogisms? I answer, their chief 
and main use is in the schools, where men aie allowed with¬ 
out shame to deny the agreement of ideas that do mani¬ 
festly agi-ee; or out of the schools, to those who from thence 
have learned without shame to deny the connexion of ideas, 
which even to themselves is visible. But to an ingenuous 
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searcher after truth, who has no other aim but to find it, 
there is no need of any such form to force the allowing of 
the inference: the truth and reasonableness of it is better 
seen in ranging of the ideas in a simple and plain order; 
and hence it is that men, in their own inquiries after truth, 
never use syllogisms to convince themselves [or in teaching 
others to instruct willing learners.] Because, before they 
can put them into a syllogism, they must see the connexion 
that is between the intermediate idea and the two other ideas 
it is set between and applied to, to show their agreement; 
and when they see that, they see whether the inference be 
good or no, and so syllogism comes too late to settle it. For 
to make use again of the former instance, I ask whether the 
mind, considering the idea of justice, placed as an inter¬ 
mediate idea between the punishment of men and the guilt 
of the punished, (and till it does so consider it, the mind 
cannot make use of it as a medius terminus,) does not as 
plainly see the force and strength of the inference as when 
it is formed into a syllogism. To show it in a very plain 
and easy example; let animal he the intermediate idea or 
medius terminus that the mind makes use of to show thq 
connexion of homo and vivens; I ask whether the mind 
does not more readily and plainly see that connexion in the 
simple and proper position of the connnecting idea in the 
middle? thus: , 

Homo Animal Vivens, 

than in this perplexed one,— 

Animal Vivens Homo Animal; 

which is the position these ideas have in a syllogism, to show 
the connexion between homo and vivens by the interven¬ 
tion of animal. 

Indeed syllogism is thought to be of necessary use, even to 
the lovers of truth, to show them the fallacies that are often 
concealed in florid, witty, or involved discourses. But that 
this is a mistake will appear, if we consider, that the reason 
why sometimes men who sincerely aim at truth are imposed 
upon by such loose, and, as they are called, rhetorical dis¬ 
courses, is, that their fancies being struck with some lively 
metaphorical representations, they neglect to observe, or do 
not easily perceive what are the true ideas upon which the 
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inference depends. Now, to show such men the weakness 
of such an argumentation, there needs no more but to strip 
it of the superfluous ideas, which, blended and confounded 
with those on which the inference depends, seem to, show a 
connexion where there is none; or at least to hinder the 
discovery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas 
on which the force of the argumentation depends in their due 
order, in which position the mind, taking a view of them, 
sees what connexion they have, and so is able to judge of 
the inference without any need of a syllpgism at all. 

I grant that mode and figure is commonly made use of in 
such CMes, as if the detection of the mcoherence of such 
loose discourses were wholly owing to the syllogistical form; 
and so I myself formerly thought, till upon a stricter exam¬ 
ination I now find, that, laying the intermediate ideas 
naked in their due order, shows the incoherence of the 
argumentation better than syllogism; not only a.s subjecting 
^ch link of the chain to the immediate view of the mind 
in its proper place, whereby its connexion is best observed; 
but also because syllogism shows the incoherence only to 
those (who are not one of ten thousand) who perfectly under¬ 
stand mode and figure, and the reason upon which those 
forms are established; whereas a due and orderly placing of 
the ideas upon which the inference is made, makes eveiy 
one, whether logician or not logician, who understands the 
terms, and hath the faculty to perceive the agreement or- 
disagreement of such ideas, (without which, in or out of 
syllogism, he cannot perceive the strength or weakness, 
coherence or incoherence of the discourse) see the want of 
connexion in the argumentation, and the absurdity of the 
inference. 

And thus I have known a man unskilful in syllogism, 
who at first hearing could perceive the weakness and incon¬ 
clusiveness of a long artificial and plausible discourse, where¬ 
with others better skilled in syllogism have been misled: 
and I believe there are few of my readers who do not know 
such. And indeed, if it were not so, the debates of most 
pnnees’ councils, and the busmess of assemblies, would be ia 
^ mismanaged, since those who are relied upon 
and have usually a great stroke in them, are not always 
such who have the good luck to be perfectly knowing in tha 
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forms of syllogism, or expert in mode and figure. And if 
syllogism were the only, or so much as the sui’est way to 
detect the fallacies of artificial discourses; I do not think 
that all mankind, even princes in matteis that concern their 
crowns and dignities, are so much in love with falsehood and 
mistake, that they would everywhere have neglected to 
bring syllogism into the debates of moment; or thought it 
ridiculous so much as to oficr them in affairs of consequence; 
a plain evidence to me, that men of parts and penetration, 
who were not idly to dispute at their ease, but were to act 
according to the result of their debates, and often pay for 
their mistakes with their heads or fortunes, found those 
scholastic forms were of little use to discover truth or fallacy, 
whilst both the one and the other might be shown, and 
better shown without them, to those who would not refuse 
to sec what was visibly shown them. 

Secondly, Another reason that makes me doubt whether 
syllogism be the only proper instrument of reason in the 
discovery of truth, is, that of whatever use, mode, and figure, 
is pretended to be in the laying open of fallacy, (which has 
been above considered,) those scholastic forms of discourse 
arc not less liable to fallacies than the jilaincr ways of argu¬ 
mentation; and for this I appeal to common observation, 
which has always found those artificial methods of reasoning 
more adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
instruct and inform the understanding. And hence it is 
that men, even when they are baffied and silenced in this 
scholastic way, are seldom or never convinced, and so brought 
over to the conquering side: they perhaps acknowledge 
their adversary to be the more skilful disjmtant, but rest 
nevertheless persuaded of the truth on their side, and go 
away worsted as they are, with the same opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do if this way of 
argumentation carried light and conviction with it, and 
made men see where the truth lay; and therefore syllogism 
Las been thought more proper for the attaining victoiy in 
dispute, than for the discovery or confirmation of truth in 
fair inquiries. And if it bo certain, that fallacies can be 
couched in syllogism, as it cannot be denied; it must be 
something else, and not syllogism, that must discover them. 

I have had experience how ready some men are, when all 
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the nse which they have been wont to ascribe to anything is 
not allowed, to ciy out, that I am for laying it wholly asid& 
But to prevent such unjust and groundless imputations, I 
tell them, that I am not for taking away any helps to the 
understanding in the attainment of knowledge. And if men 
skilled in and used to syllogisms, find them assisting to their 
reason in the discovery of tnith, I think they ought to 
make use of them. All that I aim at, is, that they should 
not ascribe more to these forms than belongs to them, and 
think that men have no use, or not so full an use of their 
reasoning faculties without them. Some eyes want spectacles 
to see things clearly and distinctly; but let not those that 
use them therefore say nobody can see clearly without 
them: those who do so will be thought in favour of art, 
(which, perhaps, they arc beholden to,) a little too much to 
depress and discredit nature. Reason, by its own penetra¬ 
tion, where it is strong and exorcised, usually sees quicker 
and clearer without syllogism. If use of those spectacles has 
,so dimmed its sight, that it cannot without them see conse¬ 
quences or inconsequences in arguiiientatioii, I am not so 
unreasonable as to bo against the using them. Every one 
knows what best fits his own sight; but let him not thence 
conclude all in the dai’k, who use not just the same helps 
that he finds a need of.*^ 

5. Helps little in Demonstration, less in Trobahility .—But 
however it be in knowledge, I think I m.ay tnily say, it is of. 
far less, or no use at all in probabilities. For the assent 
there being to be determined by the prcponderancy, after 
due weighing of all the proofs, with all circumstances on both 
sides, nothing is so unfit to assist the mind in that as syllo¬ 
gism ; which, running away with one assumed probability, 
or one topical argument, pursues that till it has led the 
mind quite out of sight of the thing under consideration; 
and, forcing it upon some remote difficulty, holds it fast 
there, entangled, perhaps, as it were, manacled, in the chain 
of syllogismji, without allowing it the liberty, much less 
affording it the helps, requisite to show on which side, all 
things considered, as the gre,iter probability. 

* On the subject of syllogism, see the sm.aller “Logic” of Christian 
Wolf, c. VI. p 74, where it is peih.aps ticated of more satisfactorily than 
by .my other modern wnter.—Eu. 
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6. Serves not to increase our Knowledge, hut fence with it .— 
But let it help us (as perhaps may he said) in convincing 
men of their errors and mistakes, (and yet I would fain see 
the man that was forced out of his opinion by dint of syllo¬ 
gism,) yet still it fails our reason in that part, which, if not 
its highest perfection, is yet certainly its hardest task, and 
that which we most need its help in: and that is the finding 
out of proofs, and making new discoveries. The rules of 
syllogism serve not to furnish the mind with those inter¬ 
mediate ideas that may show the connexion of remote ones. 
This way of reasoning discovers no new proofs, but is the 
art of marshalling and ranging the old ones we have already. 
The forty-seventh proposition of the first book of Euclid is 
very true; but the discovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
rules of common logic. A man knows fii-st, and then he is 
able to prove syllogistically; so that syllogism comes after 
knowledge, and then a man has little or no need of it. 
But it is chiefly by the finding out those ideas that show 
the connexion of distant ones, that our stock of knowledge 
is increased, and that useful arts and sciences are advanced. 
Syllogism, at best, is but the art of fencing with the little 
knowledge we have, without making any addition to it; and 
if a mail should employ his reason all this way, he will not 
do much otherwise than he who, having got some iron out 
of the howels of the earth, should have it beaten up all into 
swords, and put it into his servants’ hands to fence with 
and bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed 
the hands of his people, and his Spanish iron so, he had 
brought to light but little of that treasure that lay so long hid 
in the entrails of America. And I am apt to think, that he 
who shall employ all the force of his reason only in brandish¬ 
ing of syllogisms, will discover very little of that mass of' 
knowledge which lies yet concealed in the secret recesses of' 
nature, and which, I am apt to think, native rustic reason 
(as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a way to, and 
^d to the common stock of mankind, rather than any 
scholastic proceeding by the strict rule of mode and figure. 

7. Other Helps should he sought .—I doubt not, nevertheless, 
but there are ways to be found to assist our reason in this 
most usefiil part; and this the judicious Hooker encou¬ 
rages me to say, who in his Eccl. Pol. 1. i. § 6, speaks thus-; 
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“ If there might he added the right helps of true art and 
learning, (which helps, I must plainly confess, this age of the 
world, carrying the name of a learned ago, doth neither 
much know nor generally regard,) there would undoubtedly 
be almost as much difference in maturity of judgment be¬ 
tween men therewith inured, and that which men now are, 
as between men that are now, and innocents.” * I do not 
pretend to have found or discovered here any of those right 
helps of art, this great man of deep thought mentions; but 
this is plain, that syllogism, and the logic now in use, which 
were as well known in his days, can be none of those he 
means. It is sufficient for me, if by a discourse, perhaps 
something out of the way, I am sure, as to me, wholly 
new and unborrowed, I shall have given occasion to others 
to cast about for new discoveries, and to seek in their own 
thouglits for those light helps of art, which will scarce be 
found, I fear, by those who servilely confine themselves to 
the rules and dictates of others. For beaten tracks lead this 
sort of cattle, (as an observing Roman calls them,) whose 
thoughts reach only to imitation, “ non quo eundum est, sed 
quo itur.” But I can be bold to say, that tins age is adorned 
with some men of that strength of judgment and largeness 
of comprehension, that, if they would employ their thoughts 
on this subject, could open new and undiscovered ways to 
the advancement of knowledge. 

8. IFe reason about Particulars .—Having hero had an 
occasion to speak of syllogism in general, and the use of it in 
reasoning, and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, 
before I leave this subject, to take notice of one manifest mis¬ 
take in the rules of syllogism, viz., that no syllogistical reason¬ 
ing can be right and conclusive, but what has at least oue 
general proposition in it. As if we could not reason, and have 
knowledge about particulars; whereas, in truth, the matter 
rightly considered, the immediate object of all our reasoning 
and knowledge, is nothing but particulars. Every man’s rea¬ 
soning and knowledge is only about the ideas existing in his 
own mind, which are truly, everyone of them, particular exist- 

* Plato has a Bimilar idea in speaking of Isocrates —“ tiari ovSiv civ 
yivotTo ^aviiaarov Tpotovarii rifC v^iiciaQ li Tripi aiirovc rc rove 
Aoyovc, ole vvv l7ri\upii, irXiov b Tratdtov SuvkyKot riov Trwirore 
a>j/apiv(ov, \6yuiv, in re ti aurf prj djroxpi/cai ravra, iiri ti 

Tie aiiTov iiyoi oppr) dtiorlpa.” {Ph»drus, t. 1. p. 105 seq. Bekk )—En 
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ences; and our knowledge and reason about other things, is 
only as they correspond with those of our particular ideas. So 
that the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
particular ideas, is the whole and utmost of all our know¬ 
ledge. *I7niversality is but accidental to it, and consists only 
in this, that the particular ideas about which it is, are such 
as more than one particular thing can correspond with and 
be represented by. But the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of any two ideas, and consequently our know¬ 
ledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, or both, or 
neither of those ideas, be capable of representing more real 
beings than one or no. One thing more I crave leave to 
offer about syllogism, before I leave it, viz., may one not 
upon just ground inquire whether the form syllogism now 
has, is that which in reason it ought to have? For the 
medius terminus being to join the extremes, i. e., the inter¬ 
mediate idea by its intervention, to show the agreement or 
diagreement of the two in question, would not the position 
of the nicdius terminus be more natural, and show the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of the extremes clearer and better, if 
it were placed in the middle between them? Which might 
be easily done by transposing the propositions, and making 
the mediiis terminus the predicate of the fii-st, and the sub¬ 
ject of the second. As thus; 

“ Omnis homo est animal. Omne animal est vivens. Er'^o, 
omnis homo est vivens. 

“Omne corpus est extensum et solidum. Nullum ex- 
tensum et solidum est piira extensio. Ergo, corpus non est 
pura extensio.” 

I need not trouble my reader with instances in syllogisms 
whose conclusions are particular. The same reason holds for 
the same form in them, as well as in the general. 

9. First, Reason fails us for Want of Ideas. —Reason, though 
it penetrates into the depths of the sea and earth, elevates 
our thoughts as high as the stars, and leads us through the 
vast spaces and large rooms of this mighty fabric, yet it 
comes far short of the real extent of even corporeal being; 
and there are many instances wherein it fails us: as. 

First, It perfectly fails us, where our ideas fail.—It neither, 
does nor can extend itself further than they do; and there¬ 
fore, wherever we have no ideas, our reasoning stops, and we 
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are at an. end of our reckoning; and if at any time we 
reason about words which do not stand for any ideas, it is 
only about those sounds, and nothing else. 

10. Secondly, Because of obscure and imperfect Ideas .—* 

II. Our reason is often puzzled and at a loss, because of the 
ob.scunty, confusion, or imperfection of the ideas it is em¬ 
ployed about; and there we are involved in difficulties and 
contradictious. Thus, 'not having any perfect idea of the 
least extension of matter, nor of infinity, we are at a loss 
about the divisibility of matter; but having perfect, clear, 
and distinct ideas of number, our reason meets with none of 
those inextricable difficulties in numbers, nor finds itself in¬ 
volved in any contradictions about them. Thus, we having 
but imperfect ideas of the operations of our minds, and of 
the beginning of motion, or thought, how the mind pro¬ 
duces cither of them in us, and much imperfecter yet of 
the operation of Clod, run into great difficulties about free 
created agents, which reason cannot well extricate itself 
out of. 

11. Thirdly, For Want of Intermediate Ideas. —III. Our 
raason is often at a stand, because it perceives not those 
ideas, Avhich could serve to show the ceidain or probable 
agreement or disagreement of any other two ideas; and in 
this some men’s faculties far outgo othera. Till algebra, 
that great instrument and instance of human sagacity, was 
discovered, men with amazement looked on several of the 
demonstrations of ancient mathematicians, and could scarce 
forbear to think the finding several of those proofs to be 
something more than human. 

12. Fourthly, Because of torong Principles. —IV. The 
mind, by proceeding upon false principles, is often engaged 
in absurdities and difficulties, brought into straits and con¬ 
tradictions, without knowing how to free itself; and in that 
case it is in vain to implore the help of reason, unless it bo 
to discover the falsehood and reject the influence of those 
wrong principles. Reason is so far from clearing the dif¬ 
ficulties which the building upon false foundations brings a 
man into, that if he will pursue it, it entangles him the more, 
and engages him deeper in perplexities. 

#13. Fifthly, Because of doiMfvl Terms. — "V. As obscure 
and imperfect ideas often involve our reason, so, upon the 
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same ground, do dubious words and uncertain signs often in 
discourses and arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle 
men’s reason, and bring them to a nonplus. But these two 
latter g,re our fault, and not the fault of reason. But yet 
the consequences of them are nevertheless obvious; and the 
perplexities or errors they fill men’s minds with are every- 
where observable. 

14. Out highest Degrees of Kncmledge is intuitive, without 
Reasoning .—Some of the ideas that are in the mind, are so 
there, that they can be by themselves immediately comiiared 
one with another; and in these the mind is able to perceive 
that they agree or disagree as clearly as that it has them. 
Thus the mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is less than 
the whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle; 
and this, therefore, as has been said, I call intuitive know¬ 
ledge ; which is certain, beyond all doubt, and needs no 
probation, nor can have any, this being the highest of all 
human certainty. In this consists the evidence of all those 
maxims which nobody has any doubt about, but every man 
(does not, as is said, only assent to, but) knows to be true, 
as soon as ever they are proposed to his understanding. In 
the discovery of and assent to these tniths, there is no use 
of the discursive faculty, no need of reasoning, but they are 
known by a superior and higher degree of evidence. And 
such, if I may guess at things unknown, I am apt to think 
that augels have now, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect shall have in a future state, of thousands of things 
which now either wholly escape our apprehensions, or which 
our short-sighted reason having got some feint glimpse of, 
we, in the dark, grope after. 

15. The next is Demonstration hy Reasoning .—But though 
we have, here and there, a little of this clear light, some 
sparks of bright knowledge, yet the greatest jiart of our ideas 
are such, that we cannot discern their agreement or disagree¬ 
ment by an immediate comparing them. And in all these 
we have need of reasoning, and must, by discourse and in¬ 
ference, make our discoveries. Now of these there are two 
sorts, which I shall take the liberty to mention here again. 

First, Those whose agreement or disagreement, though it 
cannot be seen by an immediate putting them together, ytt 
may be examined by the intervention of other ideas which 
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can be compared with them. In this case, when the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of the intermediate idea, on both sides 
with those which we would compare, is plainly discenied, 
theie it amounts to a demonstration, whereby knowledge is 
produced; which, though it be certain, yet it is not so easy, 
nor altogether so clear as intuitive knowledge Because in 
that there is barely one simple intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the least mistake or doubt; the truth is seen 
all perfectly at once. In demonstration, it is true, there is 
intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there must be 
a remembrance of the intuition of the agreement of the 
medium, or intermediate idea, with that we compared it with- 
before, when we compare it with the other; and where there 
be many mediums, there the danger of the mistake is the 
greater. For each agreement or disagreement of the ideas 
must be observed and seen in each step of the whole train, 
and retained in the memory, just as it is; and the mind 
must be sure that no part of what is necessary to make up 
the demonstration is omitted or overlooked. This makes 
some demonstrations long and perplexed, and too hard for 
those who have not strength 6f parts distinctly to perceive, 
and exactly carry so many particulars orderly in their heads. 
And even those who are able to master such intricate specu¬ 
lations, are fain sometimes to go over them again, and there 
is need of more than one review before they can arrive at 
certainty. But yet where the mind clearly retains the in¬ 
tuition it had of the agreement of any idea with another, 
and that with a third, and that with a fourth, (fee., there the 
agreement of the first and the fourth is a demonstration^ 
and produces certain knowledge, which may be called rational 
knowledge, as the other is intuitive. 

16. To supply the Narrowness of this, we have Nothing hut 
Judgmeni upon probable Reasoning. —Secondly, There are 
other ideas, whose agreement or ebsagreement can no other¬ 
wise be judged of, but by the intervention of others which? 
have not a certain agreement with the extremes, but an 
usual or likely one: and in these it is that the judgment is 
properly exercised, which is the acquiescing of the mind, 
that any ideas do agree, by comparing them with such pro¬ 
bable mediums. This, though it never amounts to know¬ 
ledge, no, not to that which is the lowest degree of it; yet 
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sometimes the intermediate ideas tie the extremes so firmly 
together, and the probability is so clear and strong, that 
assent as necessarily foUows it, as knowledge does demon¬ 
stration. The great excellency and use of the judgment is 
to observe right, and take a true estimate of the force and 
weight of each probability; and then casting them up all 
right together, choose that side which has the overbalance. 

17. Intuition, Demonstration, Judgment .—Intuitive know¬ 
ledge is the perception of the certain agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of two ideas immediately compared together. 

Rational knowledge is the perception of the certain agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of any two ideas, by the intervention 
of one or more other ideas. 

Judgment is the thinking or taking two ideas to agree or 
disagree, by the intervention of one or more ideas, whose 
certain agreement or disagreement with them it does not 
perceive, but hath observed to be frequent and usual. 

18. Qrniscqu/mcei of Wwds, and Consequences of Ideas .— 
Though the deducing one proposition from another, or making 
inferences in words, be a great part of reason, and that which 
it is usually employed about; yet the principal act of ratioci¬ 
nation is the finding the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas one with another, by the intervention of a third. As 
a man, by a yard, finds two houses to be of the same length, 
which could not be brought together to measure their equality 
by juxta-position. Words have their consequences, as the 
signs of such ideas; and things agree or disagree, as really 
they are; but we observe it only by our ideas. 

19. Four Sorts of Arguments .—Before we quit this subject, 
it may be worth our while a little to reflect on four sorts of 
arguments, that men, in their reasonings with others, do ordi¬ 
narily make use of to prevail on their assent; or at least so 
to awe them as to silence their opposition. 

1. Ad verecundiarn. —First, The first is to allege the 
opinions of men, whose parts, learning, eminency, power, or 
some other cause has gained a name, and settled their reputa¬ 
tion in the common esteem with some kind of authority. 
When men are established in any kind of dignity, it is 
thought a breach of modesty for others to derogate any way 
from it, and question the authority of men who are in pos¬ 
session of it. This is apt to bo censured, as carrying with ifc 
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too much pride, wheu a man does not readily yield to the 
determination of approved authoi-s, which is wont to be 
received with respect and submission by others; and it is 
looked upon as insolence for a man to set up and adhere to 
his own opinion against the current stream of antiquity; or 
to put it m the balance against that of some learned doctor, 
or otherwise approved writer. Whoever backs his tenets 
with such authorities, thinks he ought thereby to caiiy the 
cause, and is ready to stylo it impudence in any one who 
shall stand out against them. This I think may bo called 
argumentum ad verecundiam. 

20. II. Ad Ignoromtiam. —Secondly, Another way that 
men ordinarily use to drive others, and force them to submit 
their judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is to 
require the advemiy to admit what they allege as a proofs 
or to assign a better. And this I call argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam. 

21. III. Ad lumiinem. —Thirdly, A third way is to press 
a man with consequences drawn from his own principles or 
concessions. This is already known under the name of ar- 
gumentura ad hominem. 

22. IV. Fourthly, Ad judicium .—The fourth is the using 
of proofs drawn from any of the foundations of knowledge 
or probability. This I call argumentum ad judicium. This 
alone, of all the four, brings true instruction with it, and 
advances us in our way to knowledge. Por, 1. It argues 
not another man’s opinion to bo right, because I, out of 
respect, or any other consideration but tliat of conviction, 
will not contradict him. 2. It jiroves not another man to 
be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the same with' 
him, because I know not a bettor. 3. Nor does it follow 
that another man is in the right way, because ho has shown 
me that I am in the wrong. I may be modest, and there¬ 
fore not oppose another man’s persuasion: I may he ignorant, 
and not bo able to produce a better; I may be in an error, 
and another may show me that I am .so. This may di.spo3o 
me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, but helps me not to 
it, that must come from proofs and aigumcnts, and light 
arising from the nature of things themselves, and not from 
my shame-facedness, ignorance, or error. 

23. Above, contromj, and according to Reason .—By what- 
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has beea before said of reason, we may be able to make 
some guess at the distinction of things, into those that are 
according to, above, and contrary to reason. 1. According 
to reason are such propositions whose truth we can discover 
by examining and tracing those ideas we have from sen¬ 
sation and reflection; and by natural deduction find to be 
true or probable. 2. Above reason are such propositions 
whose truth or probability we cannot by reason derive from 
those principles. 3. Contraiy to reason are such proposi¬ 
tions as are inconsistent with or irreconcilable to our clear 
and distinct ideas. Thus the existence of one God is accord¬ 
ing to reason; the existence of more than one God, con¬ 
trary to reason; the resurrection of the dead, above reason. 
Further, as above, reason may be taken in a double sense, 
viz., either as signifying above probability, or above certainty; 
so in that large sense also, contrary to reason, is, I suppose, 
sometimes taken. 

24. Reason and Faith not opposite .—There is another use 
of the word reason, wherein it is opposed to faith; which, 
though it be in itself a very improper way of speaking, yet 
common use has so authorized it, that it would be folly either 
to oppose or hope to remedy it; only I think it may not be 
amiss to take notice, that, however faith be opposed to reason, 
faith is nothing but a firm assent of the mind; which, if it 
be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to anything 
but upon good reason, and so cannot be opposite to it. He 
that believes without having any reason for believing, may 
be in love with his own fancies, but neither seeks truth as 
he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker,, who 
would have him use those discerning faculties he has given 
him, to keep him out of mistake and error. He that does 
not this to the best of his power, however he sometimes 
lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; and I know 
not whether the luckiness of the accident will excuse the 
irregularity of his proceeding. This at least is certain, that 
he must be accountable for whatever mistakes he runs into; 
whereas he that makes use of the light and faculties God has 
given him, and seeks sincerely to discover truth by those helps 
and abilities he has, may have this satisfaction in doing his 
duty as a rational creature, that, though he should miss 
truth, he will not miss the reward of it; for he governs his 
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a.ssent right, and places it as he should, who, in any case or 
matter whatsoever, believes or disbelieves according as reason 
directs him. He that doth otherwise, transgresses against 
lus own light, and misuses those faculties which were given 
him to no other end, but to search and follow the clearer 
evidence and greater probability. But since reason and faith 
are by some men opposed, we will so consider them in the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

OP FAITH AND REASON, AND THEIR DISTINCT PROVINCES. 

1. Necessary to know their Boundaries. —It has been above 
shown, 1. That we are of necessity ignorant, and want 
knowledge of all sorts, where we want ideas. 2. That we 
are ignorant, and want rational knowledge, where we want 
proofs. 3. That we want certain knowledge and certainty, 
as far as we want clear and determined specific ideas. 4. 
That we want probability to direct our assent in matters 
where we have neither knowledge of our own nor testimony 
of other men to bottom our reason upon. 

From these things thus premised, I think we may come 
to lay down the measures and boundaries between faith and 
reason; the want whereof may possibly have been the cause, 
if not of great disorders, yet at least of great disputes, and 
perhaps mistakes in the world For till it be resolved how 
far we are to be guided by reason, and how far by faith, we 
shall in vain dispute, and endeavour to convince one another 
in matters of religion. 

2. Faiih and Reason, what, as contradistinguished .—^I find 
every sect, as far as reason will help them, make use of it 
gladly; and where it fails them, they cry out, It is matter 
of faith, and above reason. And I do not see how they can 
argue with any one, or ever convince a gainsayer who makes 
use of the same plea, without setting down strict boundaries 
between faith and reason, which ought to bo the first point 
established in all questions, where faith has anything to do. 

Reason, therefore, here, as contradistinguished to faith, I 
take to he the discovery of the certainty or probability of 
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such propositions or truths, which the nund arrives at by 
deduction made from such ideas, which it has got by the 
use of its natural faculties; viz., by sensation or reflection. 

Faith, on the other side, is the assent to any proposition 
not thus made out by the deductions of reason, hut upon 
the credit of the proposer, as coming from God, in some ex¬ 
traordinary way of communication. This way of discovering 
truths to men, we c.dl revelation. 

3. No new simple Idea can be conveyed by traditional Eeve- 
lation. —First, Then I say, that no man inspired by God can 
by any revelation communicate to others any new simple 
ideas, which they had not before from sensation or reflection. 
For whatsoever impressions he himself may have from the 
immediate hand of God, this revelation, if it be of nefp simple 
ideas, cannot be conveyed to another, either by words or any 
other signs; because woids, by their immediate operation 
on us, cause no other ideas but of their natural sounds; and 
it is by the custom of using them for signs, that they excite 
and revive in our minds latent ideas; but yet only such 
ideas as were there before. For words seen or heard, recal 
to our thoughts those ideas only, which to us they have been 
wont to be signs of, but cannot introduce any perfectly new, 
and formerly unknown simple ideas. The same holds in all 
other signs, which cannot signify to us things of which wo 
have before never had any idea at all. 

Thus, whatever things wore discovered to St. Paul, wlien 
he was rapt up into the third heaven, whatever new ideas 
his mind there received, all the description he can make to 
others of that place, is only this, that there are such thin^, 
" as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.” And supposing God 
should discover to any one, supernaturally, a species of crea- 
tui-cs inhabiting, for example, J upiter or Saturn, (for that it 
is possible there may be such, nobody can deny,) which had 
six senses, and imprint on his mind the ideas conveyed to 
theirs by that sixth sense; he could no more, by words, 
produce in the minds of other men those ideas imprinted by 
that sixth sense, than one of us could convey the idea of any 
coloui' by the sounds of words into a man, who, having the 
other four senses perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth, 
of seeing. For our simple ideas, then, which are the foun- 
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dation and sole matter of all our notions and knowledge, we 
must depend wholly on our reason, I mean our natural 
faciJties; and can by no means receive them, or any of them, 
from traditional revelation ; I say, traditional revelation, in 
distinction to original revelation. By the one, I mean that 
first impression which is made immediately by God on the 
mind of any man, to which we cannot set any bounds , and 
by the other, those impressions delivered over to others in 
words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our conceptions 
one to another. 

4. Traditional Reedaiion may make us hww Propositions 
knowabk also hy Reason, hut not with the same Certainty that 
Reason doth. —Secondly, I say that the same truths may be 
discovered and conveyed down from revelation, which are 
discoverable to us by reason, and by those ideas we natui-ally 
may have. So God might by revelation discover the truth 
of any proposition in Euclid j as well as men, by the natural 
use of their faculties, come to make the discovery themselves. 
In all things of this kind there is little need or use of reve¬ 
lation, God having furmshed us with natural and surer lueaiis 
to arrive at the knowledge of them. For whatsoever truth 
we come to the clear discovery of, from the knowledge and 
contemplation of our own ideas, will always bo certainer to 
ns than those which are conveyed to us by tiaditional revela¬ 
tion. For the knowledge wo have that this revelation came 
at first from God, can never be so sure as the knowledge we 
have from the clear and distinct perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our own ideas; v. g, if it were revealed 
some ages since, that the three angles of a triangle wei e equal 
to two right ones, I might assent to the truth of that projMi- 
sition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed ; 
but that would never amount to so groat a certainty as the 
knowledge of it, upon the comparing and measuring my own 
ideas of two right angles, and the three angles of ,i triangle. 
The like holds in matter of fact knowable by our senses, 

V. g.,..the history of the deluge is conveyed to us by wiitiiigs 
which had their original from revelation . and yet nobody, I 
think, will say he has as certain and clear a knowledge of 
the flood as Noah, that saw it, or that he himself would 
have had, had he then been alive and seen it. For he haa 
no greater an assurance than that of his senses, that it is writ 
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in the book supposed writ by Moses inspired ; but he has not 
80 great an assurance that Moses wrote that book as if he 
had seen Moses write it. So that the assurance of its being 
a revelation is less still than the assurance of his senses. 

5. Revelation camnot he admitted against the clear Evidence 
of Reason .—In propositions, then, whose certainty is built 
upon the clear perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas, attained either by immediate intuition, as in 
self-evident propositions or by evident deductions of reason 
in demonstrations, we need not the assistance of revelation, 
as necessary to gain our assent, and introduce them into our 
minds. Because the natural ways of knowledge could settle 
them thei’e, or had done it already, which is the greatest 
assurance we can possibly have of anything, unless where 
God immediately reveals it to us; and there too our assur¬ 
ance can be no greater than our knowledge is, that it is a 
revelation from God. But yet nothing, I think, can, under 
that title, shake or overrule plain knowledge, or rationally 
prevail with any man to admit it for true, in a direct con¬ 
tradiction to the clear evidence of his own understanding. 
For since no evidence of our faculties, by which we receive 
such revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our 
intuitive knowledge, we can never receive for a truth any¬ 
thing that IS directly contjury to our clear and distinct know¬ 
ledge ; V. g., the ideas of one body and one place do so clearly 
agree, and the mind has so evident a perception of their 
agreement, that we can never assent to a proposition that 
affirms the same body to be in two distant places at once, 
however it shoidd protend to the authority of a divine reve¬ 
lation ; since the evidence, first, that we deceive not our¬ 
selves, m ascribing it to God; secondly, that we understand 
it right; can never be so great as the evidence of our own 
intuitive knowledge, whereby wo discern it impossible for 
the same body to bo in two places at once. And therefore 
no proposition can be received for divine revelation, or obtain 
the assent due to all such, if it be contradictory to our clear 
intuitive knowledge. Because this would be to subvert the 
principles and foundations of all knowledge, evidence, and 
assent whatsoever: and there would be left no difference 
between truth and falsehood, no measures of credible and 
incredible in the world, if doubtful propositions shall take 
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jtlace before self-evident, and wliafc wo certainly know give 
w.ay to what we may possibly be mistaken in. In proposi¬ 
tions, therefore, contrary to the clear perception of the agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of any of our ideas, it will be in vain, 
to urge them as matters of faith : they cannot move our 
assent under that or any other title whatsoever; for faith 
can never convince ns of anything that contradicts our know¬ 
ledge. Because, though faith bo founded on the testimony 
of God (who cannot lie) revealing any jiroposition to us; yet 
we cannot have an assurance of the truth of its being a 
divine revelation greater than our own knowledge: since the 
whole strength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge 
that God revealed it, which, in this case, where the proposi¬ 
tion supposed revealed conti-adict.s our knowledge or reason, 
will always have this objection hanging to it, viz., that we 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come from God, the 
bountiful Author of our being, which, if received for true, 
must overturn all the princijiles and foundations of know¬ 
ledge ho has given us; render all our faculties uselcas; wholly 
destroy the most excellent jiart of his workmanship, our 
understandings, and put a man in a condition wherein he 
will have less light, less conduct than the beast that perisheth. 
For if the mind of man can never have a clearer (and jier- 
haps not so clear) evidence of anything to bo a divine reve¬ 
lation, as it has of the princi[)les of its own reason, it can 
never have a ground to ijuit the clear evidence of its reason, 
to give a place to a proposition, whose revelation has not a 
gi'eater evidence than those principles have. 

G. Traditional Revelation much less .—Thus far a man has 
use of reason, and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
and original revelation, where it is supposed to be made to 
himself: but to all those who pretend not to immediate reve¬ 
lation, but are required to pay obedience, and to receive the 
truths revealed to others, which, by the tradition of writings, 
or word of mouth, are conveyed down to them, reason has a 
great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us 
to receive them. For matter of faith being only divine reve¬ 
lation, and nothing else, faith, as wo use the woid, (called 
commonly divine faith,) has to do with no projiositions, but 
those which are suppo.sed to be divinely revealed. So that I 
do not see how those who make revelation alone the sola 

X 2 
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object of faith can say, that it is a matter of faith, and not 
of reason, to believe that such or such a proposition, to bo 
found in such or such a book, is of divine inspiration, unless 
it be revealed that that proposition, or all in that book, was 
communicated by divine inspiration. Without such a reve¬ 
lation, the believing or not believing that proposition or book 
to be of divine authority, can never be matter of faith, but 
matter of reason; and such as I must come to an assent to 
only by the use of my reason, which can never require or 
enable me to believe that which is contrary to itself: it being 
impossible for reason ever to procure any assent to that which 
to itself appears unreasonable. 

In all things, therefore, where we have clear evidence from 
our ideas, and those principles of knowledge I have above 
mentioned, reason is the proper judge; and revelation, though 
it may, in consenting with it, confirm its dictates, yet cannot 
in such cases invalidate its decrees : nor can we be obliged, 
where we have the clear and evident sentence of reason to 
quit it for the contrary opinion, under a pretence that it is 
matter of faith, which can have no authority against the plain 
and clear dictates of reason. 

7. Things above Reason. —But, Thirdly, There being many 
things wherein we have very imperfect notions, or none at 
all; and other things, of whose past, present, or future exist¬ 
ence, by the natural use of our faculties, we can have no 
knowledge at all; these, as being beyond the discovery of 
our natural faculties, and above reason, arc, when levealed, 
the proper matter of faith. Thus, that pait of the angels 
rebelled against God, and thereby lost their fiist happy state; 
and that the dead shall rise, and live again; these and the 
like, being beyond the discoveiy of reason, are purely matters 
of faith, with which reason has directly nothing to do. 

8. Or rwt contrary to Reason, if revealed, are Matter of 
Faith. —But since God, in giving us the hght of reason, has 
not thereby tied up his own hands from affording us, when 
he thinks fit, the light of revelation in any of those matters 
wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable 
determination; revelation, where God has been pleased to 
give it, must carry it against the probable conjectures of 
reason. Becau.se the mind not being certain of the truth of 
that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to the 
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probability that appears in it, is bound to give up its assent 
to such a testimony; which, it is satisfied, comes from one 
who cannot err, and will not deceive. But yet it still be¬ 
longs to reason to judge of the truth of its being a revelation, 
and of the signification of the words wherein it is delivered. 
Indeed, if anything shall be thought revelation which is con¬ 
trary to the plain principles of reason, and the evident 
knowledge the mind has of its own clear and distinct ideas; 
there reason must be hearkened to, as to a matter within its 
province: since a man can never have so certain a know¬ 
ledge, that a proposition which contradicts the clear prin¬ 
ciples and evidence of his own knowledge was dmnely 
revealed, or that he understands the words rightly wherein 
it is delivered, as he has that the contrary is true: and so is 
boimd to consider and judge of it as a matter of reason, and 
not swallow it, without examination, as a matter of faith. 

9. Revelation in Matters where Reason cannot judge, or but- 
jyrobably, might to be hearkened to. —First, Whatever proposi¬ 
tion is revealed, of whose truth our mind, by its natural 
faculties and notions, cannot judge; that is purely matter of 
faith, and above reason. 

Secondly, All propositions whereof the mind, by the use 
of its natural faculties, can come to determine and judge, 
from naturally acquired ideas, are matter of reason, with this 
difference still, that, in those concerning which it has but an 
uncertain evidence, and so is persuaded of their truth only 
upon probable grounds, wliich still admit a jiossibihty of the 
contrary to be true, without doing violence to the certain 
evidence of its own knowledge, and overturning the prini 
ciples of all reason; in such probable propositions, I say, 
an evident revelation ought to determine our assent, even 
against probability. For where the principles of reason 
have not evidenced a proposition to be certainly true or 
false, there clear revelation, as another principle of truth and 
ground of assent, may determine ; and so it may bo matter 
of faith, and be also above reason. Becau.se reason, in that 
particular matter, being able to reach no higher than pro¬ 
bability, faith gave the determination where reason came 
short, and revelation discovered on winch side the truth lay. 

10. In Matters where Reason can afford certain Knowledge., 
that is to be hearkened to .—Thus far the dominion of faith 
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reaches, and that 'without any violence or hindrance to reason, 
■which is not injured or disturbed, but assisted and improved 
by new discoveries of truth, coming from the eternal fountain 
of all knowledge. Whatever God hath revealed is ccrtaiidy 
true: no doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object 
of faith; but whether it be a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind to reject a 
greater evidence to embrace what is less evident, nor allow 
it to entertain probability in opposition to knowledge and 
certainty. There can be no evidence that any traditional 
revelation is of divine original, in the words wo receive it, 
and in the sense we understand it, so clear and so certain as 
that of the principles ol' reason: and therefore nothing that 
is contrary to, and inconsistent with, the clear and self-evident 
dictates of reason, has a right to be urged or assented to as 
a matter of faith, wherein reason hath nothing to do. What¬ 
soever is divine revelation, ought to overrule all our ojiinioiis, 
prejudices, and interest, and hath a right to bo received with 
full assent. Such a submission as tliis, of our reason to 
fe,ith, takes not away the landmarks of knowledge: this 
shakes not the foundations of reason, but leaves us that use 
of our faculties for which they were given us. 

11. If the Boundaries he not set belivceii Faith and Eeason, 
•no Enthusiasm or Extravagancy in Religion can he contra¬ 
dicted. —If the jirovinces of faith and reason are not kept 
distinct by these boundaries, there will, in matters of religion, 
be no room for reason at all; and those extravagant opinions 
and ceremonies that are to be found in the several religions 
of the world will not deserve to bo blamed. For to this 
crying up> of faith in ojiposition to reason, wo may, I think, 
in good measure ascribe those absurdities that fill almost all 
the religions which possess and divide mankind. For men 
having been principled with an ojiiuion, that they must not 
consult reason in the things of religion, however apparently 
contradictoiy to common sense and the very principles of aU, 
their knowledge, hiive let loose their fancies and natural 
superstition; and have been by them led into so strange 
opinions and extravagant practices in religion, that a con¬ 
siderate man cannot but stand amazed at their follies, and 
judge them so far from being acceptable to the great and 
wise God, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous and 
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offen.sivo to a sober good man. So that, in effect, religion, 
which should most distinguish us from beasts, and ought 
most peculiarly to elevate us, as rational creatures, above 
brutes, is that wherein men often appear most irrational and 
more senseless than beasts themselves. “Credo, quia im- 
possibile est,” I believe, because it is impossible, might in a 
good man pass for a sally of zeal; but worUd prove a very ill 
rule for men to choose their opinions or religion by. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OF ENTHUSIASM. 

1. Love of Truth mMessary. —He that would seriously set 
upon the search of tiuth,* ought in the first place to prepare 
his mind witli a love of it. Eor ho that loves it not, will 
not take much pains to got it, nor hf much concerned when, 
he niibscs it. There is nobody in tho commonwealth of 
learning who does not profess himself a lover of truth; and 
there is not a rational creature that would not take it amiss 
to bo thought otherwise of. And yet, for all this, one may 
truly say, that there are very few lovers of truth, for truth’s 
sake, even amongst tlio.se who persuade themselves that they 
aie so. How a man may know whether ho bo so in earnest, 

* In Milton’s Areopagitica there occurs a passage on the love and 
be.uity of truth so fervid, nervous, and worthy of admiration, that I 
am tcmjitcd to introduce it as a note upon this pass.igo, which yet, I 
confess, stands in little need of illustration. “Truth indeed c.ame oncei 
into tile woild with her Divine Mastei, and wa.s a perfect sli-ipe most 
glorious to look on but when he ascended, and hm apostles after him 
were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, wlio, 
as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspirators, how 
tlicy dealt with the god Osins, took the viigin 'Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. 
From that time ever since, the sad fiieiids of Truth, iiicli as durst 
apiiear, imitating the careful seaich th.at Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osins, went up and down, gathenng up Imib by limb stiU as they 
could hnd them. We have not yet found them all—lords and commons 
—nor ever shall do, till hei Master’s second coming , he shall bring to¬ 
gether every joint and member, and shall mould them into an immortal 
feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer not these licensmg pro¬ 
hibitions to stand at every place of opportunity, forbidding and disturb¬ 
ing them that continue seeking—that continue to do our obsequies to 
the tom body of our martyred samt.” (§ 61 .)—Ed. 
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is worth inyiiry: and I think there is one unerring mark of 
it, viz., the' not entertaining any proposition with greater 
assurance .than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
"Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent, it is plain re¬ 
ceives not the truth in the love of it; loves not truth for 
truth’s sake, but for some other bye-end.* * * § For the evidence 
that any proposition is true (except such as are self-e^ddent) 
lying only in the proofs a man has of it, whatsoever degrees 
of assent he affords it beyond the degrees of that evidence, 
it is plain that all the surplusage of assurance is owing to 
some other affection, and not to the love of truth : it being 
as impossible that the love of truth should carry my assent 
above the evidence there is to me that it is true, as that the 
love of truth should make me assent to any proposition for 
the sake of that evidence, which it has not that it is true; 
which IS in effect to love it as a truth, because it is possible 
or probable that it ma 3 ^inot be true. In any tnith that gets 
not possession of our minds by the irresistible light of self- 
evidehce, or by the force of demonstration, the arguments that 
gain it assent are the vouchers and gage of its probability to 
us; and we can receive it for no other than such as they 
deliver it to our understandings. Whatsoever credit or 
authority we give to any proposition more than it receives 
from the principles .and proofs it supports itself upon, is 
owing to our inclinations that way, and is so far a derogation 
from the love of truth as such: which, as it can receive no 
evidence from our passions or interests, so it should receive 
no tincture from them. 

2. A Forwardness to dictate, from, whence —The a.ssuming 
an authority of dictating to others, and a forwardness to 
prescribe to their opinions, is a constant concomitant of this 
bias and corruption of our judgments. For how almost can 
it be otherwise, but that he should be ready to impose on 
another’s belief, who has already imposed on his own? Who 
can reasonably expect arguments and convicrion from him in 
dealing with others, whose understanding is not accustomed 

* Tn the s.ame spirit Milton remarks, that, “A man may be a heretic 

in the truth, and if he believe things only because his pastor says so, or 

the assembly so determines, without knowing otliei reiison, though his 
belief be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy.” iAreopag. 

§ 54 ) -Ed. 
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to them in his dealing with himself 1 Who does violence to 
his own faculties, tyr.innizes over his own mind, and usurpa 
the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, which is to com¬ 
mand assent by only its own authority, i. e., by and in pro¬ 
portion to that evidence which it carries with it. 

3. Force of Enthusiasm .—Upon this occasion I shall take 
the liberty to consider a third ground of assent, which with 
some men has the same authority, and is as confidently relied 
on as either faith or reason; I mean enthusiasm: which, lay¬ 
ing by reason, would set up I'evelation without it. Whereby 
in effect it takes away both reason and revelation, and sub¬ 
stitutes in the room of it the ungrounded fancies of a man’s 
own brain, and assumes them for a foundation both of opinion 
and conduct. 

4. Reason and Revdation .—Season is natural revelation, 
whereby the eternal Father of light and fountain of all knout- 
ledge, communicates to mankind that portion of truth which, 
he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties: reve¬ 
lation is natural reason enlarged by a new set of disfoveries 
communicated by God immediately, which reason vouches 
the truth of, by the testimony and proofs it gives that they 
come from God. So that he that takes away reason to make 
way for revelation, puts out the light of both; and does 
muchwhat the same as if he would persuade a man to put 
out his eyes, the better to receive the remote light of an in¬ 
visible star by a telescope. 

5. Rise of Enthusiassn .—Immediate revelation being a 
much easier way for men to establish their opinions and re¬ 
gulate their conduct, than the tedious and not always success¬ 
ful labour of strict reasoning, it is no wonder that some have 
been very apt to pretend to revelation, and to persuade them¬ 
selves that they are under the peculiar guidance of heaven 
in their actions and opinions, especially in those of them 
which they cannot account for by the ordinary methods of 
knowledge and principles of reason. Hence we see, that, in 
all ages, men in whom melancholy has mixed with devotion, 
or whose conceit of themselves has raised them into an 
opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer ad¬ 
mittance to his favour than is afforded to others, have often 
flattered them.selves with a persuasion of an immediate inter¬ 
course with the Deity, and frequent communications from 
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the Divine Spirit. God, I own, Ciinnot be denied to bo able 
to enlighten the understanding by a ray darted into the 
mind immediately from the louutaiii of light: this they 
understand he has promised to do, and who then has so good 
a title to expect it as those who are his peculiar people, 
chosen by him, and depending on him ? 

6 . Enihushoam .—Their mmds being thus prepared, what- 
«ver groundless opinion comes to settle itself strongly upon 
their fancies, is an illumination from the Spiiit of God, and 
presently of divine authority: and whatsoever odd action 
they find in themselves a strong inclination to do, that im¬ 
pulse is concluded to be a call or direction from heaven, and 
must be obeyed; it is a commission from above, and they 
cannot err in executing it. 

7. This I take to be jiropcrly enthusiasm,* which, though 
founded neither on reason nor divine revelation, but rising 
from the conceits of a warmed or overweening brain, works 
yet, where it once gets footing, more powerfully on the per¬ 
suasions and actions of men th.in cither of those two, or both 
together: men being most forwardly obedient to the im¬ 
pulses they receive from themselves; and the whole man is 
sure to act more vigorously wheio the whole man is earned 
by a natural motion. For stioug conceit, like a new jirin- 

* This chapter did not appeal iii tlie first edition, but was pUiineil 
aftei-wards, and the idea cotomumc.ited by letter to the author’s friend. 
Ml Molyneux; who at fii'st thought it unnecessary, yet, upon lecon- 
sideratioii, recommended it to be iiitioiluecd, but in a veiy diffeient 
shape. _ “I must fieely confess," he wiites, “that if my notion of 
enthusiasm agiees witli youis, there is no necessity of adding anything 
concerning it, more than by the by, and in a single section m chap 18, 
lib iv I coiiceivo>it to be no otlier than a religious sort of madness, 
and comprises not in it any mode of thinking, or opeiation of the mind 
diffei cut fioin what you have tieated of in your essay. 'T is true, in¬ 
deed, the absurdities men embrace on account of religion are most asto¬ 
nishing , and if, in a chapter of Eiithusiusin, you endeavour to give an 
account of them, it would bo very acceptable. So that, (on second 
thought,) I do very well approve of what you propose theiein, being 
veiy desirous of having your sentiments on any subject ” (Works, 111. 
£33) To which Locke replies, “Wliat I shall add concerning enthu¬ 
siasm, I guess, will very much agree with your thoughts, since youra 
jump so nght with mine. About the place where it is to come in, I 
have designed it foi chap. 18, lib. iv. as a false principle of reasoning 
often made use of. But, to give an histoncal account of the various 
ravings men have embraced for religion, would, I fear, be beside my 
purpose, and be enough to make a huge volume.” (p. 535.) 
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ciplo, caiTies all easily with it, when got above common sense 
and freed from all restraint of reason and check of reflection,, 
it is heightened into a divine authority, in concurrence with 
our own temper and inclination. 

8 . Enthusuism mistaken for Seeing and Feeling. _Though 

the odd opinions and extravagant actions enthusia.sin has run, 
men into were enough to warn them against this wrong 
principle, so apt to misguide them both in then- belief and 
conduct, yet the love of something extraordhiary, the ease 
and glory it is to be inspired, and be above the common and 
natural ways of knowledge, so flattera many men’s lazimsss, 
ignorance, and vanity, that, when once they are got into 
this way of immediate revelation, of illumination without 
search, and of certainty without proof and without exami¬ 
nation, it is a hard matter to get them out of it. lieason 
is lost upon them, they arc above it; they see the light in¬ 
fused into their undci-staiidiiig.s, and cannot bo mistaken; 
it IS clear and visible there, like the light of bright sunshine; 
shows itself, and needs no other pre^of but its own evidence: 
they feel the hand of God moving them within, and the im¬ 
pulses of the Spirit, and cannot bo mistaken in what they 
feel. Thus they support themselves, and are sure reason 
hath nothing to do with what they see and feel in them¬ 
selves: what they have a sensible cxiiericiico of admits no 
doubt, needs no probation. Would he not bo ridiculous, 
who .should reqiure to have it proved to him that the light 
shines, and that he secs itl It is its own pi oof, and can 
ha\c no other When the Spirit briiig.s light into our minds, 
it dis])cl.s darkness. We see it as wo do that of the sun at • 
noon, and need not the twilight of reason to show it us. This 
light from heaven is strong, clear, and jmre, carries its own 
demonstration with it: and we may as naturally take a glow¬ 
worm to assist us to discover the sun, as to examine the 
celestial r.iy by our dim candle, reason. 

9. Enthusiasm how to he discovwed —This is tlic way of 
talking of these men. they are sure, because they are sure: 
and their persuasions are right, because they are strong in 
them. For, when what they .say is stiipped of the metaphor 
ot seeing and feeling, this is all it amounts to: and yet these 
similies so impose on them, that they serve them for cer¬ 
tainty m themselves, and demonstration to others. 
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10. But to examine a little soberly this internal light, 
and this feeling on -which they build so much. These men 
have, they say, clear light, and they see; they have a-wakened 
sense, and they feel; this cannot, they are sure, be disputed 
them. For -when a man says he sees or feels, nobody can. 
deny him that he does so. But here let me ask:—this see¬ 
ing, is it the perception of the truth of the proposition, or 
of this, that it is a revelation from God?—this feeling, is it a 
perception of an inclination or fancy to do something, or of 
the Spirit of God moving that inclination? These are two 
very different perceptions, and must be carefully distinguished, 
if we would not impose upon ourselves. I may perceive the 
truth of a proposition, and yet not perceive that it is an 
immediate revelation from God. I may perceive the truth 
of a projjosition in Euclid, without its being or my perceiv¬ 
ing it to be a revelation: nay, I may perceive I came not 
by this knowledge in a natui-al way, and so may conclude 
it revealed, without perceiving that it is a revelation of 
God; because there be spirits which, without being di-vinely 
commissioned, may excite those ideas in me, aiid lay them 
in such order before my mind, that I may perceive thei* 
connexion. So that the knowledge of any proposition com¬ 
ing into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that 
it IS from God. • Much less is a strong persuasion that it is 
true, a perception that it is from God, or so much as true. 
But however it be called light and seeing, I suppose it is at 
most but belief and assurance: and the proposition taken 
for a revelation, is not such as they know to be true, but 
take to be true. For where a proposition is kno-wn to be 
true, revelation is needless: and it is hard to conceive how 
there can be a revelation to any one of what he knows al¬ 
ready. If therefore it be a proposition which they are per¬ 
suaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they may call 
it, it is not seeing, but believing. For these are two ways 
whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly distinct, so that 
one is not the other. What I see, I know to be so, by the 
evidence of the thing itself; what I believe, I take to be so 
upon the testimony of another: but this testimony I must 
know to be given, or else what ground have I of believing? 
I must see that it is God that reveals this to me, or else I 
see nothing. The question then here is, how do I know that 
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God is the revealer of this to me, that this imiiression is 
made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that therefore 
I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how gre.it soever 
the assurance is that I am possessed with, it is gi-ouiidless; 
whatever light I pretend to, it is but enthusiasm. For 
whether the proposition supposed to be revealed, bo in itself 
evidently true, or visibly probable, or by the natuial ways 
of knowledge uncertain, the proposition that must bo well 
grounded and manifested to be true, is this, that God is the 
revealer of it, and that what I take to be a revelation is 
certainly put into my mind by him, and is not an illusion 
dropped in by some other spirit or raised by my own fancy. 
For, if I mistake not, these men receive it for true, bopause 
they presume God revealed it. Does it not, then, stand 
them upon to examine on what grounds they presume it to 
be a revelation from God? or else all their confidence is 
mere presumption: and this light they are so dazzled with 
is nothing but an ignis fatuus, that leads them constantly 
round in ^is circle,* it is a revelation, because they firmly 
believe it, and they believe it, because it is a revelation. 

11. Enthusiasm fails of Evidence, that the Proposition is 
from God ,—In all that is of divine revelation, there is need 
of no other proof but that it is an inspiration from God; for 
he can neither deceive nor be deceived. ’ But how shall it 
bo known that any proposition in our minds is a truth in¬ 
fused by God, a truth that is revealed to us by him, which 
he declares to us, and therefore we ought to believe? Hero 
it IS that enthusiasm fails of the evidence it pretends to. 
For men thus possessed, boast of a light whcieby they say 
they are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of this 
or that truth. But if they know it to be a truth, they must 
know it to be so, either by its own self-evidence to natural 
re.U!on, or by the rational proofs that make it out to bo so. 
If they see and know it to be a truth, cither of these two 
ways, they in vain suppose it to be a revelation. For they 
Know it to be true the satno way that any other man 
naturally may know that it is so, without the help of reve¬ 
lation. For thus, all the trutlis, of what kind soever, that 
men uninspired arc enlightened with, came into their minds, 

* An ignis fatuus that bewitches. 

And leads them into pools and ditches.—IIlDiiuiAS.—E d. 
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and are established there. If they say they know it to be true, 
because it is a revelation from God, the re.ason is good; but 
then it will be demanded how they know it to be a revela¬ 
tion from God. If they say, by the light it brings with it 
which shines bright in their minds, and they cannot resist: 
I beseech them to consider whether this be any more than 
what we have taken notice of already, viz,, that it is a reve¬ 
lation, because they strongly believe it to be true. For all 
the light they speak of is but a strong, though ungrounded 
persuasion of their own minds, that it is a truth. For 
rational grounds from proofs that it is a tnith, they must 
acknowledge to have none, for then it is not received as a 
revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds that other truths 
are received: and if they believe it to be true because it is a 
revelation, and have no other reason for its being a revela¬ 
tion, but because they are fully persuaded without any other 
reason that it’is true; they believe it to be a revelation only 
because they strongly believe it to be a revelation; which 
is a very unsafe ground to proceed on, either iiiNour tenets 
or actions. And what readier way can there be to run our¬ 
selves into the most extravagant errors and miscarriages, 
than thus to set up fancy for our supremo and sole guide, 
and to believe any proposition to be true, any action to be 
right, only because we believe it to be so? The strength of 
our persuasions is no evidence at all of then* own rectitude: 
crooked things may be as stiif and inflexible as straight: 
and men may be as positive and peremptory in error as in 
truth. How come else the untractable zealots in different 
and opposite parties? For if the light, which every one 
thinks he has in his mind, which in this case is nothing but 
the strength of his own persuasion, be an evidence that it is 
from God, contraiy opinions have the same title to inspira¬ 
tions ; and God will bo not only the Father of lights, but of 
opposite and contradictory lights, leading men contrary 
ways, and contradictory propositions will be divine truths, 
if an ungrounded strength of assurance be an evidence that 
any proposition is a divine revelation. 

13. Firmness of Persuasion no Proof that any Proposition 
is from God .—This eannot be otherwise, whilst firmness of 
pei-suasion is made the cause of believing, and confidence of 
being in the right is made an argument of truth. St. Paul 
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liimself believed he did well, and that he had a call to it 
wnen he persecuted the Christians, whom he confidently thought 
in the wrong; but yet it was he, and not they, who were mis¬ 
taken. Grood men are men still, liable to mistakes; and are 
sometimes warmly engaged in errors, which they take for 
divine truths, shining in their minds with the clearest light. 

13. Light in the Mind, vjhat. —Light, true light, in the 
mind is, or can be nothing else but the evidence of the truth 
of any proposition; and li it be not a self-evident projiosition, 
all the light it has or can have is from the clearness and 
validity of those proofs upon winch it is received. To talk 
of any other light iii the understanding, is to put ourselves 
in the dark, or in the power of the Prince of Darkness, and 
by our own consent to give ourselves up to delusion to 
believe a lie. For if strength of persusasion be the light 
which must guide us, I ask how shall any one distinguish 
between the delusions of Satan, and the inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost? He can transform himself into an angel of 
light. And they who arc led by this son of the morning, 
are as fully satisfied of the illumination, i e., are as strongly 
persuaded that they ate enlightend by the Spirit of God as 
any one who is so; they acquiesce and lejoice in it, are actu¬ 
ated by it, and nobody can be more suie, nor more in the 
right (if their own strong belief may be judge) than they. 

14. Revelation mmt he judged of by Reason. —He, there¬ 
fore, that will not give himself up to all the extravagances of 
delusion and error, must bring this guide of his light within 
to the trial. God, when he makes the prophet, does not 
unmake the man. He leaves all his faculties in the natural' 
state, to enable him to judge of Ins inspirations, whetlier 
they be of divine original or no. When he illuminates the 
mind with supernatural light, he does not extinguish that 
which is natuial. If he would have us assent to the truth 
of any proposition, he either evidences that truth by the 
usual methods of natural reason, or else makes it known to 
be a truth which he would have us assent to by his authoi ity, 
and convinces us that it is from him, by some marks which 
reason cannot bo mistaken in. Reason must be our last 
judge and guide in everything. I do not mean that wo 
must consult reason, and examine whether a proposition 
revealed from God can be made out by natural principles. 
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and if it cannot, that then wc may reject it ; but consult it 
we milst, and by it examine whether it be a revelation, 
from God or no. And if reason finds it to be revealed from 
God, reason then declares for it as much as for any other 
truth, and makes it one of her dictates. Every conceit that 
thoroughly warms our fancies mhst pass for an inspiration,, 
if there be nothing but the strength of our persuasions, 
whereby to judge of our persuasions: if reason must not 
examine their truth by something extrinsical to the per¬ 
suasions themselves, inspirations and delusions, truth and 
falsehood, will have the same measure, and will not be possible 
to be distinguished. 

15. Belief no Proof of Revelation .—If this internal light, 
or any proposition which under that title we take for in¬ 
spired, be conformable to the jiriiioiples of reason, or to the 
word of God, which is attested revelation, reason warrants 
it, and we may safely receive it tor true, and be guided by it 
in our belief and actions: if it receive no testimony nor evi¬ 
dence from cither of these rules, wo cannot take it for a 
revelation, or so much as for true, till we have some other 
mark that it is a revelation, besides our believing that it is 
so. Thus we see the holy men of old, who had revelations 
from God, had something else besides that internal light of 
assurance in their own minds, to testify to them that it was 
from God. They were not left to their own persuasions 
alone, that those persuasions were from God, but had outward 
sign s to convince them of the author of those revelanions. And 
when they were to convince others, they had a power given them 
to justify the truth of their commission from heaven, and by 
visible signs to assert the divine authority of a message they 
wore sent with. Moses saw the bush burn without being 
con.sumed, and heard a voice out of it. This was something 
besides finding an impulse upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, 
that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt: and yet he 
thought not this enough to authorize him to go with that 
message, till God, by another miracle of his rod turned into 
a bi'i-pont, had assured him of a power to testify his mission, 
by the same miracle repeated before them, whom he was sent 
to. Gnleon was sent by an angel to deliver Israel from the 
Midianites, and yet ho desired a sign to convince him that 
this commission was from God. These, and several the bke 
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instances to be found among the prophets of old, are enough 
to show that they thought not an inward seeing or persua¬ 
sion of their own minds, without any other proof, a sufficient 
evidence that it was from God; though the Scriptm-e does not 
everywhere mention their demanding or having such proofs. 

IG. In what I have said I am far from denying, that God 
can or doth sometimes enlighten men’s minds in the appre¬ 
hending of certain truths, or excite them to good actions by 
the immediate influence and assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary signs accompanying it. But in 
such caees too we have reason and Scripture,-unerring rules 
to know whether it be from God or no. Where the truth 
embraced is consonant to the revelation in the written word 
of God, or the action conformable to the dictates of right 
reason or holy writ, we may be assured that we run no risk 
in entertaining it as such; because, though perhaps it be not 
an immediate revelation from God, cxtraordinaiily operating 
on our minds, yet we are sure it is warranted by that revela¬ 
tion which he has given us of truth. But it is not the 
strength of our private persuasion within ourselves, that can 
warrant it to be a light or motion from heaven; nothing 
can do that but the written Word of God without us, or 
that standard of reason which is common to us with all men. 
Where reason or Scripture is express for any opinion or 
action, we may receive it as of divine authority; but it is 
not the strength of our own persuasions which can by itself 
give it that stamp. The bent of our own mmds may favour 
it as much as we please; that may show it to be a fondling 
of our own, but will by no means prove it to bo an ofispring ' 
of heaven, and of divine original. 


CHAPTER XX. 

OF WRONG ASSENT, OH EKROR. 

1. Games of Error .— Knowledge being to be had only of 
visible and certain truth, error is not a fault of our know¬ 
ledge, but a mistake of our judgment, giving assent to that 
which is not true. 

But if assent be grounded on likelihood, if the proper 
object and motive of our assent be probability, and that 

VOI- II. Y 
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probability consists in •what is laid down in the foregoing 
chapters, it will be demanded how men come to give their 
assents contrary to probability. For there is nothing more 
common than contrariety of opinions; nothing more obvious 
than that one man wholly disbelieves what another only 
doubts of, and a third stedfhstly believes and firmly adheres 
to. The reasons whei-eof, though they may be very various, 
yet, I suppose may all be reduced to these four: 

I. Want of proofs. 

IT. Want of ability to use them. 

III. Want of will to use them. 

IV. Wrong measures of probability. 

2. I. Want of Proofs. —First, By want of proofs, I do not 
mean only the want of those proofs which are nowhere ex- 
■tant, and so are nowhere to be had; but the want even of 
those proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And 
thus men want proofs, who have not the convenience or 
opportunity to make experiments and observations them¬ 
selves tending to the proof of any proposition; nor likewise 
the convenience to inquire into and collect the testimonies of 
others: and in this state are the greatest part of mankind, 
who are given up to labour, and enslaved to the necessity of 
their mean condition, whose lives are worn out only in the 
pro'visions for living. These men’s opportunities of know¬ 
ledge and inquiry are commonly as narrow as their fortunes; 
and their understandings are but little instructed, when all 
their whole time and pains is laid out to still the croaking of 
their o'wn bellies, or the cries of their children. It is not to 
be expected that a man who' drudges on all his life in a labo¬ 
rious trade, should be more kno'wing in the ■variety of things 
done in the world than a packhorse, who is driven constantly 
forwards and backwards in a narrow lane and dirty road, 
only to market, should be skilled in the geography of the 
country. Nor is it at all more possible, that ho Who wants 
leisure, books, and languages, and the opportunity of con¬ 
versing with variety of men, should be in a condition to 
collect those testimonies and observations which are in beinsr, 
and are necessary to make out many, nay, most of the pro¬ 
positions that, in the societies of men, are judged of the 
greatest moment; or to find out grounds of assurance so 
great ns the belief of the points he would build on them is 
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thought necessary. So that a great part of mankind are, by 
the natural and unalterable state of things in this world, and 
the constitution of human affairs, unavoidably given over to 
invincible ignorance of those proofs on which others build, 
and which are necessary to establish those opinions; the 
greatest part of mer^ having much to do to get the nioans of 
living, are not in a condition to look after those of learned 
and laborious inquiries. 

3. Ohj. What shall become of those who want them ? an¬ 
swered .—What shall we say, then? Are the greatest part of 
mankind, by the necessity of their condition, subjected to 
unavoidable ignorance in those things which are of greatest 
importance to them? (for of these it is obvious to inquire.) 
Have the bulk of mankind no other guide but accident and 
blind chance to conduct them to their happiness or misery? 
Arc the current opinions and licensed guides of every country, 
sufficient evidence and security to every man to venture his 
great concernments on; nay, his everlasting happiness or 
misery? Or can those be the certain and infallible oracles 
and standards of truth, which teach one thing in Christen¬ 
dom .and another in Turkey? Or shall a jioor countryman, 
be eternally happy for having the chance to bo bom in Italy; 
or a day-Labourer be unavoidably lost because he had the ill- 
luck to be bom in England?* How ready some men may 

* Thus that charitable Porrumcan, Navarrete, by wholesale damns 
the Chinese foi not being born in Spain “ They dress Jiun (the dead 
man) in his best clothes, which they keep carefully while they .are living, 
ag.ainst they are dead, the devil takes them veiy nchly and warmly . 
clad ” (1 II. c viii § 7 ) But the good father is jierfectly impartiid, 
for not the Chinese only, but all Mahometans, Lutherans, and Cal- 
vmists go the same broad w.ay to destruction ‘ ‘ Here wo might discuss 
a point of great moment, which is, whether those sectaries we have 
mentioned were saved, or whether we may doubt of their salvation^ In 
the second tome, which is the proper place, what was said to this point 
in China, shall be declared, I never made any difficulty to m.tintam they 
were damned, a.s I affirm of Mahomet, Calvin, Luther, and others of the 
same le.aven. I know those of the contrary opinion all hang by one 
another, and say the same of those we have mentioned as they do of 
To and others But I follow the opinion of S Peter Marimenus 
MartjT, mentioned in the Martyrology, on the twenty-first of February. 
He lying sick at Damascus, some Mahometans came in to visit him. 
The saint told them that those who did not profess the Law of God went 
to hell as Mahomet had done. The infidels killed him for these words, 
and he was a glorious martyr Why might not he be so, who should sav' 
the same of Fo and others*” (L. II. c xii.8 ,)—Ed. 

T 2 
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be to say some of these things, I will not here examine; but 
this I am sui-e, that men must allow one or other of these 
to be true, (let them choose which they please,) or else grant 
that God has furnished men with faculties sufficient to direct 
them in the way they should take, if they will but seriously 
employ them that way, when their ordinary vocations allow 
them the leisure. No man is so wholly taken up with the 
attendance on the means of living, as to have no spare time at 
at all to think of his soul, and inform himself in matters of 
religion. Were men as intent upon this, as they are on things 
of lower concernment, there are none so enslaved to the 
necessities of life, who might not find many vacancies that 
might be husbanded to this advantage of their knowledge. 

4. People hindered from Inquiry .—Besides those whose 
improvements and informations are straitened by the narrow¬ 
ness of their fortunes, there are others whose largeness of 
fortune would plentifully enough supply books and other 
requisites for clearing of doubts and discovering of truth; 
but they are cooped in close, by the laws of their countries, 
and the strict guards of those whoso interest it is to keep 
them ignorant, lest, knowing more, they should believe the 
less in them. These are as fai’, nay further, from the liberty 
and opportunities of a fair inquiry, than these poor and 
wretched labourers wo before spoke of; and however they 
may seem high and great, are confined to narrowness of 
thought, and enslaved in that which should bo the freest part 
of man: their understandings. This is generally the case of 
all those who live in places where care is taken to propagate 
truth without knowledge; whore men are forced, at a ven¬ 
ture, to be of the religion of the country; and must there¬ 
fore swallow down opinions, as silly people do empiric’s pills, 
■without knowing what they are made of, or how they will 
work, and having nothing to do but believe that they will do 
the cure; but in this are much more miserable than they, in 
that they are not at liberty to refuse swallowing what per¬ 
haps they had rather let alone; or to choose the physician, to 
whose conduct they would trust themselves. 

5. II. Want of ShU to use tlwm. —Secondly, Those who 
•want skill to use those evidences they have of probabilities; 
who cannot carry a train of consequences in their heads; nor 
weigh exactly the preponderancy of contrary proofe and tea- 
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timonies, making every circumstance its due allowance; may 
be easily misled to assent to positions that are not probable. 
There are some men of one, some but of two syllogisms, and 
no more; and others that can but advance one step further. 
These cannot always discern that side on which the strongest 
proofs lie, cannot constantly follow that which in itself is the 
more probable opinion. Now that there is such a difference 
between men, in respect of their understandings, I think no¬ 
body, who has had any conversation with his neighbours, will 
question: though he never was at Westminster-Hall or the 
Exchange on the one hand, or at Alms-houses or Bedlam on. 
the other. Which great difference in men’s intellectuals, 
whether it rises from any defect in the organs of the body, 
particularly adapted to thinking; or in the dulness or un- 
tractablcness of those faculties for want of use; or, as some 
think, ill the natural differences of men’s souls themselves; 
or some, or all of these together; it matters not here to exa¬ 
mine: only this is evident, that there is a tUfference of de¬ 
grees in men’s understandings, apprehensions, and reasonings, 
to so great a latitude, that one may, without doing injury to 
mankind, affirm, that there is a greater distance between 
some men and others in this respect, than between some men 
and some beasts. But how this comes about is a speculation, 
though of great consequence, yet not neces.saiy to our present 
purpose. 

6 . III. IFani of WUl to use them. —Thirdly, There are an¬ 
other sort of people that want proofs, not because they are 
out of their roach, but because they will not use them; who, 
though they have riches and leisure enough, and want neither 
parts nor other helps, are yet never the better for them. 
Their hot pursuit of pleasure, or constant drudgery in busi¬ 
ness, engages some men’s thoughts elsewhere: laziness and 
oscitancy in general, or a particular aversion for books, study, 
and meditation, keep others from any serious thoughts at all; 
and some out of fear that an impartial inquiry would not 
favour those opinions which best suit their prejudices, lives, 
and designs, content themselve.s, without examination, to 
take upon trust what they find convenient and in fashion. 
Thus, most men, even of those that might do otherwise, pass 
their lives without an acquaintance with, much less a rational 
assent to, probabilities they are concerned to know, though. 
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they lie so much ■within their view, that, to be convinced of 
them, they need but turn their eyes that way. We know 
some men will not read a letter which is supposed to bring ill 
news; and many men forbear to cast up their accounts, or so 
much as think upon their estates, who have reason to fear 
their affairs are in no very good posture. How men, whose 
plentiful fortunes allow them leisure to improve their undei - 
standings, can satisfy themselves with a lazy ignorance, I 
cannot tell; but methinks they have a low opinion of their 
souls, who lay out all their incomes in provisions for the 
body, and employ none of it to procure the means and helps 
of knowledge, who take great care to appear always in a 
neat and splendid outside, and would think thcmselve.s mise¬ 
rable in coarse clothes, or a patclied coat, and yet contentedly 
suffer their minds to a 2 )pear abroad in a ^liebald livery of 
coarse jiatches and borrowed shreds, such as it has pleased 
chance or their country tailor (I mean the common opinion 
of tho.se they have conversed with) to clothe them in. I will 
not here mention how unreasonable this is for men that ever 
think of a future state and their concernment m it, which 
no rational man can avoid to do sometimes: nor shall I take 
notice what a .shame and confusion it is to the greatest con- 
teinneis of knowledge, to bo found ignorant in things they 
arc concerned to know. But this at least is worth the con¬ 
sideration of those who call themselves gentlemen, that, how¬ 
ever they may think credit, respect, power, and .authority 
the concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet they will 
find all these still carried away from them by men of lower 
condition, who surjiass tlioui in knowledge. They who are 
blind will always be led by those that see, or else fall into 
the ditch: and he is certainly the most subjected, the most 
enslaved, who is so in his understanding. In the foiegoiiig 
instances some of the causes have been shown of wrong 
assent, and how it comes to pass, that probable doctrines are 
not always received with an assent jiroportionablc to the 
reasons which aro to be had for theii’ probability, but 
hithci-to we have considered only such piobabilitics whose 
piroofs do exist, but do not ajiiiear to him who embraces 
the error. 

7. IV JFrojiff Measures of Prdbahility; v^liereof —Fourthly, 
There remains yet the last sort, who, even where the real pro- 
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babihties appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not 
admit of the convietion, nor yield unto manifest reasons, but 
do either tTrex^tv , suspend their assent, or give it to the less 
probable opinion. And to this danger are those exposed 
■who have taken up wrong measures of probability; which are, 

1. Propositions that are not in themselves certain and 
evident, but doubtful and false, taken up for principles. 

II. Received hypothesis. 

III. Predommant passions or inclinations 

IV. Authoiity. 

8 . I. Doubtful Propositions taken for Principles. —First, 
The first and firmest ground of probability is the conformity 
anything has to our own knowledge, especially that part of 
our knowledge which we have embraced, and continue to 
look on as prmcijdcs. These have so gieat an mfiuence u 2 ion 
our opinions, that it is usually by them we judge of truth, and 
measure jirobability to tli.it degree, that what is incon¬ 
sistent with our prmciiiles, is so far from jiassing for jiro- 
bablo with us, that it will not bo allowed possible. The 
reverence borne to these jn iiiciiih'S is so great, and their autho¬ 
rity so jiaiamoimt to all other, that the testnnoriy, not only 
of other men, but the evidence of our own sen.ses are often 
rejected, when they offer to vouch anything contrary to these 
e.stablished rules. How iniich the doctrine of innate jirinei- 
ples, and that jirinciijles are not to be jiioved or que.stioiied, 
has contributed to this, I will not heie examine Thi.s I 
readily grant, that one truth cannot contradict another; but 
with.il I take leave also to say, that cveiy one ought very 
carefully to beware what he admits for a iiniiciple, to ex¬ 
amine it strictly, and see whether ho ceitaiiily knows it to bo_ 
true of itself by its own evidence, or whether ho does only 
with assurance believe it to be so upon the autliority of 
others. For he hath a strong bias put into his understanding, 
which will unavoidably misguide his assent, who hath im¬ 
bibed wrong jirinciples, and has blindly given himself up to 
the authority of any ojiinion in itself not evidently true. 

9. There is nothing more ordmary than children’s re- 
ceivdiig into their minds propositions (especially about matters 
of religion) from their parents, nurses, or those about them; 
which being insinuated into their unwaiy as well as un¬ 
biassed understandings, and fastened by degrees, are at last 
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(equally whether true or false) riveted there hy long custom 
and education, beyond all possibility of being pulled out 
again. For men, when they are grown up, reflecting upon 
their opinions, and finding those of this sort to bo as ancient 
in tlieir minds as their very memories, not having observed 
their early insinuation, nor by what means they got them, 
they are apt to reverence them as sacred things, and not to 
suffer them to bo profaned, touched, or questioned; they look 
on them as the Urim and Thummim set up in their minds 
immediately by God himself, to be the great and unerring 
decidei's of truth and falsehood, and the judges to which they 
are to appeal in all manner of controversies. 

10. This opinion of his principles (let them bo what they 
will) being once established in any one’s mind, it is easy to 
be imagined what reception any proposition shall find—how 
clearly soever proved—that shall invalidate their authority, 
or at all thwart with these internal oracles; whereas the 
grossest absurdities and improbabilities, being but agreeable 
to such principles, go down glibly, and are easily digested. 
The great obstinacy that is to be found in men firmly be¬ 
lieving quite contrary opinions, though many times equally 
absurd, in the various religions of mankind, are as evident a 
proof as they are an unavoidable consequence of this way of 
reasoning from received traditional principles. So that men 
will disbelieve their own eyes, renounce the evidence of their 
senses, and give their own experience the lie, rather than 
admit of anything disagreeing with these sacred tenets. Take 
an intelligent Romanist that, from the first dawning of any 
notions in his understanding, hath had this principle con¬ 
stantly inculcated, viz., that he must believe as the ehurch(i. e., 
those of his communion) believes, or that the pope is in¬ 
fallible; and this he never so much as heard questioned, till 
at forty or fifty years old he met with one of other prin¬ 
ciples ; how is he prepared easily to swallow, not only against 
all probability, but even the clear evidence of his senses, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation 1 This principle has such an 
influence on his mind, that he will believe that to be flesh 
which he sees to be bread And what way will you take to 
convince a man of any improbable opinion ho holds, who, 
with some philosophers, hath laid down this as a foundation 
of reasoning, that he must believe his reason (for so men im- 
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properly call arguments drawn from their principles) against 
his senses? Let an enthusiast be principled that he or his 
teacher is inspired, and acted '' by an immediate communi¬ 
cation of the Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the 
evidence of clear reasons against his doctrine. Whoever, 
therelore, have imbibed wrong principles, are not, in things 
inconsistent with these principles, to be moved by the most 
apparent and convincing probabilities, till they are so candid 
and ingenuous to themselves, as to bo pei-suaded to examine 
even those very principles, which many never suffer them¬ 
selves to do. 

11. II. Received Ilypothesie. —Secondly, Next to these are 
men whose understandings are cast into a mould, and 
fashioned just to the size of a received hypothesi.s. The 
diffcience between these and the former, is, that they will 
admit of matter of fact, and agree with dissenters in that; 
but differ only in assigning of reasons and explaining the 
manner of opei-ation. These arc not at that open defiance 
with their senses, with the former: they can endure to hearken 
to their information a little more patiently; but will by no 
means admit of their report.s in the explanation of things; 
nor be prevailed on by probabilities, which would convince 
them that things arc not brought about just after the same 
manner that they have decreed within themselves tliat they 
are. Would it not bo an insufferable thing for a learned 
professor, and that which his scarlet would blush at, to have 
his authority of forty years .standing, wrought out of hard 
rock, Greek and Latin, with no small expense of time and 
candle, and confirmed by general tradition and a reverend 
beard, in an instant overturned by an upstart novelist? Can 
any one expect that he should be made to confe.ss, that 
what he taught his scholars thirty years ago was all error and 
mi.stakc; and that he sold them hard words and ignorance at 
a very dear rate.t What probabilities, I say, are sufficient 

* That ia, actuated —Ed. 

A ^ reader who ia acquainted with that very phdosophical woik, the 
Adventures of Gil Bias, of Santillanc, will doubtless recollect a jiractical 
illustration of the reluctance which men usually feel to give up .any opi¬ 
nions which they have once acknowledged to he their own, even though 
their adhenng to them should cost the lives and happiness of half their 
neighbours But in c.ase any one should have forgotten it, and not have 
the volume at hand, he may not be displeased to find it here. “ ‘ Shy 
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to prevail in such a easel And whoever, by the most cogent 
arguments, will be prevailed with to disrobe himself at ones 
of all his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and 
learning, which with hard study he hath all his time been 
labouring for; and turn himself out stark naked, in quest 
afresh of new notions? All the arguments that can be used 
will be as little able to prevail, as the wind did with the tra¬ 
veller to part with his cloak, which he held only the faster.* 

(said T, one evening to Di Sangrado,) I take heaven to witness that I 
follow your method with the utmost exactness yet, every one of my 
patients leave me m the lurch It looks as if they took a pleasure m 
dying, merely to bnng our pr.«:tice into discredit This very day I met 
two of them going to then long home ’ ‘Why, truly, child,’ answered 
he, ‘ I have reason to make pi etty much the same observation • I have 
not often the satisfaction of curing those who fall into my hands ; and if 
I was not so sure as I am of the piinciples on which I proceed, I should 
think my principles were pernicious in almost all the cases that come 
under my care.’ ‘ If you will t.ike my advice, sir, ’ said I, ‘ we will change 
oui method, and give chemical preparations to our patients, through 
curiosity • the worst that can happen will only be, that they produce the 
same effect that follows our bleedings and warm water ’ ‘ I would wil¬ 

lingly make the experiment,’ ho replied, ‘provided it could have no bad 
consequence ; but I have published a book, m which I have extolled the 
use of frequent bleeding and .iqueous draughts and wouldst thou have 
me go and deny my own work ^ ’ ‘Ob' you are certainly in the right,’ 
said I, ‘ you must not give your enemies such a triumph over you , they 
would say you are at last disabused , and tlierefoi e imn your reputation ; 
penah lather the nobility, clergy, and people' and let us continue m our 
old path. After .all, our brotliei doctors, notwithstanding their aversion 
for bleeding, perform as few miracles as we do ; and I believe their drugs 
are no better than our specifics We went to work, therefore, afresh 
and proceeded m such a manner, that, in less than six weeks, we made 
more widows and orphans than the seige of Troy.” (t ii. c 5.)_ Ed. 

* This will doubtless bung to the reader’s nimd that exquisite fable of 
La Fontaine’s, in which, whde relating “ une conte d’une vielle femme,” 
he presents us vnth two charming pictures of external nature, full of as 
true poetry as is to be found in any language. 

“ Notre souffleur k gage 
Se gorge de vapeurs, s’enfle comme un balon. 

Fait un vacarme de ddmon 
Siffle, souffle, tempete, et bnse en son passage. 

Mamt toit qui n’en peut mais, peur fait mairit bateau 
Le tout au sujet d’uii manteau. 

Le cavalier eut som d’empficher que forage. 

No se pht ongoufflei dedans. 

Cela le preseiva Le vent perdit son temps ; 

Plus il se tourmentois, plus il tenois feime, 

II eut beau faue agir le collet et les phs. 
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To this of wrong hypothesis may be reduced the errors that 
may bo occasioned by a true hypothesis, or right principles, 
but not rightly understood. There is nothing more familiar 
than this. The instances of men contending for different 
opinions, which they all derive from the infalhble truth of 
the Scripture, are an undeniable proof of it. All that call 
themselves Christians, allow the text that says, fteravoure, 
to cany in it the obligation to a very weighty duty. But 
yet how very erroneous will one of their practices be, who, 
understandmg nothing but the Ercnch, taJce this rule with 
one translation to be, “ Repcntez-vous,” repent; or with the 
other, “ Faitiez penitence,” do penance. 

12. III. Predominant Passions. —Thirdly, Probabilities 
which cross men’s appetites and pievaihng passions, run the 
same fate. Let ever so much probability hang on one side 
of a covetous man’s reasoning, and money on the other; it is 
easy to foresee which will outweigh. Earthly minds, like 
mud walls, resist the strongest batteries: and though, per¬ 
haps, sometimes the force of a clear argument may make 
some impression, yet they nevertheless stand firm, and keep out 
the enemy, truth, that would captivate or di.sturb them. Tell 
a man passionately in love, that he is jilted; bring a score of 
witnesses of the falsehood of his mistress, it is ten to one but 
three kind words of hers shall invalidate all their testimonies., 

“ Quod volumus, facile credimuswhat suits our wishes, is 
forwardly believed; is, I sujipose, what every one hath more 
than once experimented: and though men cannot always 
openly gainsay or resiot the force of manifest probabilities 
that make against them, yet yield they not to the argument. 
Not but that it is the nature of the understanding constantly 
to close with the more probable side, but yet a man hath a 
power to suspend and restrain its inquiries, and not permit 
a full and satisfactory examination, as far as the matter in 
question is capable, and will bear it to bo made. Until that 

Sitot qu’il fut au bout du tenne 
Qu’A la gageure on avoit rais, 

Le soleil dissipe la nue, 

Eecrde et puis pcnetre enhn lo cavalier, 

Sous son balandras fait qu’il sue 
Le contr.aint de s’en depouiller 
Encore n’usa-t il pas de toute s.i puissance, 

Plus fait douceur que violence ” (L. vi. fab. 3 .)—Ed. 
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be done, there will be always these two ways left of evading 
the most apparent probabilities. 

13. The Means of evading Probabilities: I. Supposed 
FaMavy. —First, That the arguments being (as for the most 
jiart they are) brought in words, there may be a fallacy latent 
in them: and the consequences being, perhaps, many in tiain, 
they may be some of them incoherent. There are very few 
discourses so short, clear, and consistent, to which most men 
may not, with satisfaction enough to themselves, raise this 
doubt; and from whoso conviction they may not, without 
reproach of dismgonuity or unreasonableness, set therdselves 
free with the old reply, “Non pei-suadebis, etiamsi persua- 
seristhough I cannot answer, I will not yield. 

14. II. Supposed Arguments for the contrary. —Seco^Jdly, 
Manifest probabilities may be evaded, and the assent with¬ 
held upon this suggestion, that I know not yet all that may 
be said on the contrary side. And therefore, though I be 
beaten, it is not necessary I should yield, not knowing what 
forces there are in reserve behind. This is a refuge against 
conviction so open and so wide, that it is hard to determine 
when a man is quite out of the verge of it. 

15. What Probabilities determine the Assent. —But yet 
there is some end of it; and a man having carefully inquired 
into all the grounds of probability and unlikeliness, done his 
utmost to inform himself in all particulars fairly, and cast 
up the sum total on both sides; may, in most cases, come to 
acknowledge, upon the whole matter, on which side the pro- 
b.xbility rests: wherein some proofs in matter of reason, being 
suppositions upon universal experience, are so cogent and 
clear, and some testimonies in matter of fact so universal, 
that he cannot refuse his assent. So that 1 think we may 
conclude, that, in propositions, where though the proofs in 
view are of most moment, yet there are sufficient grounds 
to suspect that there is either fallacy in words, or certain 
proofs as consideiable to be produced on the contrary side; 
there assent, suspense, or dissent, are often voluntary ac¬ 
tions ; but whore the proofs are such as make it highly pro¬ 
bable, and there is not .sufficient ground to suspect that tliere 
is either fallacy of words (which sober and serious consider¬ 
ation may discover) nor equally v.alid proofs yet undiscovered, 
latent on tlie other side, (winch also the nature of the thing 
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may, in some cases, make plain to a considerate manj) there, 
I think, a man who has weighed them can scarce refuse his 
assent to the side on which the greater probability appears. 
Whether it be probable that a promiscuous jumble of print¬ 
ing letters should often fill into a method and order, which 
should stamp on paper a coherent discourse," or that a 
blind fortuitous concouree of atom.s, not guided by on un¬ 
derstanding agent, should frequently constitute the bodies of 
any sjiccies of animals ; in these and the like cases, I think, 
nobody that consider them can bo one jot at a stand Avhicli 
side to take, nor at all waver in his assent. Lastly, when 
there can be no supposition (the thing in its own nature 
indifferent, and wholly depending upon the testimony of 
witnesses) that there is as fair te.stimony against, as for the 
matter of fact attested; which by inquiry i.s to be learned, 
V. g.. whether there was one thousand seven hundred years 
ago such a man at Rome as Julius Caisar- m all such cases, 

I say, I think it is not in any rational man’s power to lefuse 
his assent; but that it necessarily follows, and closes with 
such probabilities. In other less clear ca-scs, I think it is 
in man’s power to suspend his assent, an^l jierhaps content 
himself with the proofs he has, if they tivour the opinion 
that suits with his inclination or intcicst, and so stoji from 

■* Wlien Locke wrote the above sentence lie liad probably m his mind 
a very eloquent and curious pass.ige iii Ciccro, where he makes use ot 
much the 3.uue illustration in treating of the 3.aiuc subject “ Hic ego 
non mirer esse queniquam, qui sibi persuailcat, corpor.i (piaidam sohd.a, 
atijue individua, vi et giavitate fern, muiidiiinquc effiti omatissimum ot 
pulchernmum ex eorum corporum concursione fortiuCi' Hoc qui exisli- 
mat ficn potuisse, non intelhgo, cur non idem jiutet, si innumeiabilcs 
uiiiua et viginti formse litteranim vel aurea?, vel qu.ales hbet, .aliqub con- 
jiciantur, posse ex his in terrain excussis annales Eimn, ut deinceps legi 
possint, effici quod nescio an ne in uno quidem versu possit tantuiu 
valere foituna. Isti autem quemailmodum asseverant ex corpusculis 
non colorc, non qualitate aliquft quam Troidrijra Gneci vocant, non scnsii 
piaediti.s sed concurrentibus temerh .atque casu, mundum esse perfectumt 
vel innumerabiles potius in omm puncto temporis .ihos nasci, alios m- 
teriie? Qubd si mundum efficere potest concursus atoniorum, cur por- 
ticuni, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbein non jiotest* quie sunt 
minus operosa et multo quidem facdiora ” (De Nat. Deo. ii 37.) It 
has been thought, as the Abbli d'Ohvet observes on this passage, that it 
must have led to the discovery of the art of printing, and certainly iD 
they were altogether ignorant of the invention, they had at least ap¬ 
proached the very blink of it —Ed. 
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further search. But that a man should afford his assent to 
that side on which the less probability appears to him, seems to 
me utterly impracticable, and as impossible as it is to believe 
the same thing probable and improbable at the same time. 

16. Where it is in our Power to suspend it .—As knowledge 
is no more arbitrary than perception; so, I think, assent 
is no more in our power than knowledge. When the 
agreement of any two ideas appears to our minds, whether 
immediately or by the assistance of reason, I can no more 
refuse to perceive, no more avoid knowing it, than I can 
avoid seeing those objects which 1 turn my eyes to, and look 
on in daylight; and what upon full examination I find the 
most probable, I cannot deny my assent to. But though 
we cannot hinder our knowledge, where the agreement is 
once perceived, nor our assent, where the probability mani¬ 
festly appears upon due consideration of all the measures of 
it; yet wo can hinder both knowledge and assent, by stop¬ 
ping our inquiry, and not employing our faculties in the 
search of any truth. If it were not so, ignorance, error, or 
infidelity, could not in any case be a fault. Thus, in some 
cases we can prevent or suspend our assent; but can a man 
versed in modern or ancient history doubt whether there 
is such a place as Rome, or whether there was ^uch a man 
as Julius Ca'sar? Indeed, there are millions of truths that 
a man is not, or may not think himself concerned to know; 
as whether our king Richard the Third was crooked or no; 
or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician or a magician. 
In these and such like cases, where the assent one way or 
other is of no importance to the interest of any one; no 
action, no concernment of his following or depending there¬ 
on ; there it is not strange that the mind should give itself 
up to the common opinion, or render itself to the first comer. 
These and the like opinions are of so little weight and mo¬ 
ment, that, like motes in the sun, their tendencies are very 
rarely taken notice of. They are there, as it were, by chance, 
and the mind lets them float at liberty. But wheie the 
mind judges that the proposition has concernment in it: 
where the assent or not assenting is thought to draw con¬ 
sequences of moment after it, and good and evil to depend 
on choosing or refusing the right side; and the mind sets 
itself seriously to inquire and examine the probability; there 
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I think it is not in oiir choice to take which side we please, 
if manifest odds appear on either. The greater probability, 
I think, in that case will determine the assent; and a man 
can no more avoid assenting, or taking it to be true, where 
he perceives the greater probability, than he can avoid know¬ 
ing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of any two ideas. 

If this be so, the foundation of error will lie in wrong 
measures of probability; as the foundation of vice in wrong 
measures of good. 

17. IV. Autilwrity —Fourthly, The fourth and last wrong 
measure of probability I shall take notice of, and which keeps 
in ignorance or error more people than all the other together, 
is that which I have mentioned in the foregoing chapter; I 
mean the giving up our assent to the common received opi¬ 
nions, either of our friends or party, neighbourhood or country. 
How many men have no other ground for their tenets, than 
the supposed honesty, or learning, or number of those of the 
same profession? As if honest or bookisli men could not 
en*, or truth were to be established by the vote of the mul¬ 
titude; yet this with most men serves the turn. The tenet 
has had the attestation of reverend antiquity; it comes to 
me with the passport of former ages, and therefore I am 
secure in the reception I give it; other men have been and 
are of the same opinion, (for that is all is said,) and therefore 
it is reasonable for me to embrace it. A man may more 
justifiably throw up cross and pile for his opinions, than take 
them up by such measures. All men are liable to error, 
and most men are in many points, by pas.sion or interest, 
under temptation to it. If we could but sec the secret mo¬ 
tives that influenced the men of name and learning in the 
world, and the leaders of jiarties, we should not always find 
that it was the embracing of truth for its own sake, that 
made them e.spouse the doctrines they owned and maintained. 
This at least is certain, there is not an opinion so absurd, 
winch a man may not receive upon this ground; there is no 
error to bo named, which has not had its professors: and 
a man shall never want crooked jiaths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, wherever he has the footsteps 
of others to follow. 

18. Men not in so many Errors as imagined. —But, not¬ 
withstanding the gi-eat noise is made in the world about 
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errors and opinions, I must do mankind that right, as to say 
there are not so many men in errors and -wrong opinions as 
is commonly supposed. Not that I think they embrace the 
truth; but indeed, because concerning those doctrines they 
keep such a stir about, they have no thought, no opinion at 
all. For if any ono should a little catechise the greatest 
part of the partizans of most of the sects in the world, he 
would not find, concerning those matters they are so zealous 
for, that they have any opinions of their own; much less 
would he have reason to think that they took them upon 
the examination of arguments and appearance of probability. 
They are resolved to stick to a party that education or 
interest has engaged them in; and there, like the common 
soldiers of an army, show their courage and warmth as their 
leaders direct, without ever examining or so much as knowmg 
the cause they contend for. If a man’s life shows that he 
has no serious regard for religion; for what reason should 
we think that he beats his head about the opinions of his 
church, and troubles himself to examine the grounds of this 
or that doctrine? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, 
to have his hand and his tongue ready for the support of 
the common cause, and thereby approve himself to those 
who can give him credit, preferment, or protection in that 
society.* Thus men become professors of, and combatants 
for, tho.se opinions they were never convinced of nor prose¬ 
lytes to; no, nor ever had so much as floating in their heads; 
and though one cannot say there are fewer inlprobable or 
erroneous opinions in the world than there are, yet it is cer¬ 
tain there are fewer that actually assent to them and mistake 
them for truth than is imagined. 


CHAPTEK XXI. 

OF THE DIVISION OP THE SCIENCES. 

1. Three Sorts. —All that can fall within the compass of 
human underetanding, being cither. First, the nature of things, 
* Milton has drawn a lively and admirable picture of a character of 
this kind, m which he is, if possible, still more sarcastic than Locke. 
“ A wealthy man," he says, “ addicted to his pleasure and to his pro¬ 
fits, finds religion to be a traffic, so entangled, and of so many piddhng 
accounts, that of all mystenes ho cannot skill to keep a stock going upon 
that trade What should he dol Fain he would have the name to be 
religious, fain he would bear up with his neighbour in that. What does 
he, therefore^ but resolves to give over toihng, and to find himself out 
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as they arc lu themselves, tlieir relations, and their manner 
of o[)eiati()u; oi. Secondly, that which man himself ought to 
do, as a rational and voluntaiy agent, for the attainment of 
any end, especially haiipmess; oi, Thndly, the ways and 
means whereby the knowledge of both the one and the other 
of these IS attained and communicated; I think seience may¬ 
be divided projierly into the.se throe sorts, 

2 I. Phydea. —First, The knowledge of tilings, as they 
arc 111 their own iiroper beings, their constitution, properties, 
and operations; whereby I mean not only matter and body, 
but .spirits also, which have their proper natures, constitu¬ 
tions, and operations, as well as bodies. This, in a little 
more enlarged sense of the word, I call ^vaiKi), or natural 
jihilosophy. The end of thi.s is bare sjicculative truth; and 
whatsoever can afford the mind of man any .such, falls under 
this branch, whether it be God himself, angels, .sjurits, bodies, 
or any of their affections, as number, and tigure, &c. 

3. II. P) actica —Secondly, Hjidk-rKo), the skill of right aji- 
plyuig our own powers and actions, for the attainment of 
things good and useful. The most considerable under this 
head is ethics, which is the seeking out those i ules and measures 
of human actions, which lead to haj>pmes.s, and the means to 
practise them. The end of this is not baie speculation and tho 
knowh'dge of truth, but right, and a conduct suitable to it. 

4. III. Si/gfiwriKi) —'J'hirdly, Tho third blanch may bo 
called XijiidioTtKi), or the doctrine of sigii.s, the most usual 
whereof being words, it is aptly enougli teimed also AoyiK)/, 
logic ; the business whereof is to consider tho nature of signs, 

some f.ictor, to whose c.irc and credit he may commit tlio whole man.ag- 
mi; of his icligious affairs, some divine of note and estimation that must 
he To him ho adhcios, resigns tho whole w.uehoiise of his religion, 
with all the locks and keys into his custody, and indeed makes the very 
person of that man his icligion, esteems his .assoti.atmg with him a suth- 
cieiit evidence and commendatory of his own piety .So that a man may 
s.iy his religion is now no more within himself, hut is become a dividual 
movable, .iiid goes and conies iieai him, .according .is that good man 
freiiueiits the house. He entei-taiiis him, gives him gifts, feasts him, 
lodges him, his religion comes home at night, jimys, is liberally supped, 
and sumptuously laid to sleep, rises, is s.duted, and after the mahiiscy, 
or some well-spiced beverage, and hettei breakf.csted than he whoso 
morning ,a)ipetite would have gladly fed on green hgs between Bethany 
and .Jerusalem, his religion w.ilks abroad .it eight, and leaves his kind 
entertainer in the shop, trading all d.iy without his religion.” (Areo- 
pag § 55 )—Ed. 

YOIi. II. 


Z 
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the mind makes use of for the understanding of things, or 
conveying its knowledge to others. For since the things the 
mind contemplates are none of them, besides itself, present 
to the understanding, it is necessary that something else, as 
a sign or representation of the thing it considers, should be 
present to it; and these are ideas. And because the scene 
of ideas that makes one man’s thoughts cannot be laid open 
to the immediate view of another, nor laid up anywhere but 
in the memory, a no very sure repository; therefore to com- 
mimicate our thoughts to one another, as well as x’ecord 
them for our own use, signs of our ideas are also necessary. 
Those which men have found most convenient, and therefore 
generally make use of, are articulate sounds. The consider¬ 
ation, then, of ideas and words, as the great instruments of 
knowledge, makes no despicable part of their contemplation 
who would take a view of human knowledge in the whole 
extent of it. And perhaps if they were distinctly weighed, and 
duly considered, they would afford us another sort of logic and 
critic,* than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. 

5. Thi^ {3 the first Division of tliv Objects of Knowledge .— 
This seems to me the first and most general, as well as 
natural division of the objects of our understanding. For a 
man can employ his thoughts about nothing, but either the 
contemplation of things themselves for the discovery of truth; 
or about the things in his own power, which are his own 
actions, for the attainment of his own ends, or the signs 
the mind makes use of both in the one and the other, and 
the right ordering of them for its clearer information. All 
which three, viz., things, as they are in themselves knowable; 
actions as they depend on us, in order to happiness; and 
the right use of signs in order to knowledge, being toto coclo 
different, they seemed to me to be the three great provinces 
of the intellectual world, wholly separate and distinct one 
from another. 

Cntioism.—E d. 
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AN EXAMINATION 


or 

P. MALEBRANCHE’S OPINION 


OP 

SEEING ALL THINGS IN GOD. 


t iT would hero be altogether out of place to attempt an outline of Male- 
inintlie’s whole philoeophy, aince only a very imiU portion of it ia 
attacked m the following treatno by Looke. Beside*, the merit of Male< 
branche lies not, I think, in the invention of a system, but in the critioina 
of such other syateuis as still preserved some credit in hia time. Tenne- 
manii (M.mual of tlio History of Philosophy, ( 311,) ^vos an account of 
the doctnnes of this wnter. Buhle (Histoirodo la I^ilosophio Modeme^ 
t III. p 3<!7—136) supplies a tolerably eorroct ami intelligible abridg¬ 
ment of his general view*. But, stat^ in any other language than ms 
own, it IS to lie feaml that his method of reasoiiinB will appear unsatis- 
f.ictory, since the whole vitality of the Itecbercliu de la Vontd is, in ray 
humble opinion, to bo found in the nch, pohshml, and floxibln style in 
which It IB written. Here it is not to lie denial he (lussosses considorable 
supenonty over Locke, but however ably ho may write, and however 
subtly ho may reason, it soon becomes evident, u|Km a ddigent {Hiruaa], 
that hui miud was too much clouded by inystKism to permit of his seeing 
hui way clearly through the labyrinth of metaphyme* He falls |lo^ 
petually into contradictions; often apfiears to confound tlie soul witli its 
matenai organ, the brain, now verges towards the loB.ie*t idoalisin; 
now ailopts tlie tone and language of a Pantheist, and in the favourite^ 
and perha[si the only new, port of bis system, viz , Uiat which teocho* 
that we behold all tmngs in God, ho grows wi mystical, so confused, so 
irreconcilable with common sense and ex|)enencts, that wo at length dis- 
roia the whole apeculatioD as a mere dream. In thw light it is quite clnar 
Locke considered it He was no doubt restrained by the widely- extended 
reputation of Malebranche, as welt as by bu own natural politeness, from 
speaking of it so plainly as now becomes our duty; but yid he manages to 
show, in the course of Im arguments, that the worthy father of the Oratory 
IS very frequently at variance with oomraon sense. Undeterred Iw thu 
exposure, by anUcipation, of his principles. Bishop Berkeley very shortly 
afterwards spun his famous system on Maicbranebe's distaff, fur it is 
almost capable of demonstration, that the Bishop of Cloyne's idealism 
was batclMd in the cloisteri of the Oratory 1 am far from desiring to 
undervalue the contributions which any pbdosopber has made toward* 
the more complete understanding of the origin and nature of our j-fai 
of the powers of our mind, our relations to the First Cause of kieaa, of 
and of knowledge ; but it moat bo owned that the fiarA and 
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earnest student of philosophy frequently finds himself called upon to 
exercise all his patience and forbearance, m making his way through the 
writings of M^ebranche. Even the refutation of his errors by Looke 
may be said to furnish a proof of this fact, since the utter groundless¬ 
ness of his suppositions now appears so self-evident, as to stand in need 
of no refutation. But the case was very different in Locke’s time, and 
perhaps would be to still, had not the public mind been lon^ ago weaned 
from pursuits purely speculative, in order to apply itself with undivided 
earnestness to the' sciences which are the more immediate ministers of 
the progress and happiness to mankind.— Ed.] 


1. The acute and ingenious author of the Recherche de la 
V6rit6,* among a great many very fine thoughts, judicious 
reasonings, and uncommon reflections, has in that treatise 
started the notion of Seeing all Things in God, as the best 
way to explain the nature and manner of the ideas in oi\r 
understanding. The desire I had to have my unaffected ig¬ 
norance removed, has made it necessaty for me to see whether 
this hypothesis, when examined, and the parts of it put 
together, can be thought to cure our ignorance, or is intelli¬ 
gible and satisfactory to one who would not deceive himself, 
take words for things, and think he knows what he knows 
not. 

2. This I observe at the entrance, that P. Malebranche 
'having enumerated, and in the following chapters showed the 
difffoultics of the other ways, whereby he thinks human uu- 
dorstanding may bo attempted to be explained, and how 
insufficient they aro to give a satisfactory account of the ideas 
we have, erects this of Seeing all Things in God upon their 
ruin, as the true, because it is impossible to find a better; 
which argument, so far from being only argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam, loses all its force as soon as we consider the weak¬ 
ness of our minds and the narrowness of our capacities, and 
have but humility enough to allow, that there may be many 
things which we cannot fully comprehend, and that God is 
not bound in all he does to subject his ways of operation to 
the scrutiny of our thoughts, and confine himself to do no- 

* The edition of the Becherche de U T^rit^ which Locke used, waa 
that in quarto, printed at Pans, m 1678 ; and when he had occasion to 
compare it with any other, he seema always to have made use of the 
inuJl octavo, print^ at the tame place, and in the tame year. By 
chance it happens that this second edition is the one we have now before 
nti and to wUch we shall refer in the notes.—Eo. 
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thing but what we must compi-ehend. And it will very little 
help to cure my ignorance, that this is the best of four or 
five hypotheses proposed, which are all defective; if this too 
has III it what is inconsistent with itself, or unintelligible 
to me. 

3. The P. Malebianche’s Recherche de la V6rit6, 1. 3, p. 2, 
c. 1, tells us, that, whatever the mind perceives, “ must be 
actually present and intimately united to it.”* That the 
things that the mind jicrceives are its own aonsations, imagi¬ 
nations, or notions; which being in the auol, the modifica¬ 
tions of it need no ideas to reprehcnt them. But all things 
exterior to the soul wo cannot perceive but by the interven¬ 
tion of ideas, supposing that the things themselves cannot bo 
intimately united to the soul. But because spintual things 
may possibly be united to the soul, therefore he thinks it 
probable that they can discover themselves immediately with¬ 
out ideis,t though of this ho doubts, Ikhsiuso he believes not 
there is any substance juirely intelligible, but tliat ol (lod; 
and that though spirits can |M)sHii>ly units* themssdves to our 
minds, yet, at prt'sent, we c.innot entirely know tlietn. But 
ho 8|K*aks here principally of material things, which he says 
certainly cannot unite theins<*l\<?s tsi our souls in such a 
manner as is necessary that it should js-reeive them; because, 
being extended, the soul not being so, there is no proportion 
between them. 

4 This is the sum of his doctrine contanieil in the first 
chapter of the second jiart of the thinl book, as far ns I can 
comprehend it. Wherein, T confess, there are many expres¬ 
sions which, carrying with them, to my mind, no clear ideas, 

• TTie word* of Maicbruichc sre—“II faut birn rcmarqiicr qu's'iii 
qae I'esprit sppercoivo qucl(|iie choae, il c*l alMolumcot necoMsire qua 
Iiddo de cette cho»o lui soil actuelleincnt prdaente." (liechercho do ta 
Vdritd. I. III. p. u. c. 1.) 

t On Uui pjtft of hi* aystem Malebmncho evidently enterUined no 
very clesr or distinct ideu. " De »orte," »ay* he, “ qu’d ne scmble fiM 
aboolument neoeoMure d'admettre de* iddca |Miur ropresenter k I'lUDe de* 
cboee* iptrituelle* parcequ’l le peut fairequ’on le* voye tsu- die* inline*, 
quoiqua d’one manibre fort unparfaite " (U p. 346.) In the note* on 
the BaaaT on the Human TTodersUndiog, the reader will have observed 
that BiAop Berkeley, who may be r^ardod a* the Malebrancbe of 
Great Briti^ entertained a* ne^y a* potaible the same opinion, with 
reepeet to the knowledge we can have of spinte. (See Book II. o uL 
p. 310.)—Sb 
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are like to remove but little of my ignorance by their sounds; 
T.g., “ What it is to be intimately united to the souL” What 
it is for two souls or spirits to be intimately united; fur inti¬ 
mate union being an idea taken from bodies when the parts 
of one get withm the surface of the other,' and toi\ch their 
inward parts; what is the idea of intimate union I must 
have between two beings that have neither of thpm any ex¬ 
tension or surface? And if it be not so explained as to give 
me a clear idea^f that union, it will make me imderstand 
very little more of the nature of the ideas in my mind, when 
it is said T see them in God, who, being intimately united to 
the soul, exhibits them to it; than when it is only said they 
are, by the appointtnent of God, produced in the mind by 
certain motions of our bodies, to which our minds are united: 
which, however imjicrfect a way of explaining this matter, 
will still bo as good as any other that does not by clear ideas 
remove my ignorance of the manner of my perception. 

6. But he says that “ certainly material things cannot unite 
themselves to our souls.” Our bodies are united to our souls, 
yes; but, .says he, “not after a manner which is necessary 
that the soul may perceive them.”* Explain this manner of 
union, and show whei’em the difterenco consists between the 
union necessary and not necessary to perception, and then I 
shall confess this difficulty removeil. 

The reason that ho gives why material things cannot be 
imitod to our souls after a manner that is necessary to the 
soul's perceiving them, is this, viz, “ That matenal things 
being extended, and the soul not, there is no proportion be¬ 
tween them.” This, if it .shows anything, shows only that a 
soul and a botly cannot be united, because one has surface to 
bo united by, and the other none. But it shows not why a 

t To ro.-VBoning like th.st of Mnlebranche, no other itnswer perhapi 
could properly be made, but that which is here given by Locke. Having 
promised to explain, in a future chapter, the manner in which we obtain 
a knowledge of spinta, Malebruiche goes on to remark of matenal sub- 
■tances, that they cannot be united to our souls in the way necessary 
to enable us to perceive them, and he subjoins his reason, such as it 
is, for this opinion. “Je parle," says he, “ pnncipallement ici dee 
tdioaes iiiaterieUes leaqudies certainement ne peuvent s'unir k nOtie ame 
de la manihie qu’il est nccessairo afin quelle lea appercoive, paice 
qn' etant ^tendue et fame ne fetant pat il n’y 4 point de proportkHi 
entre-ellee." ft. 1 . p. 3t0 )—Ed. 
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soul united to a body, an oars is, sfcnnot, by that body/ havat 
the idea of a triangle excited in it, aS well as by being united; 
to Clod (between whom and the sonl there is as little propor* 
tion, as between any creature immaterial or material, and tha 
soul) see in Qod the idea of a triangle that is in him, sinoe 
we cannot conceive a triangle, whether seen in matter or in 
God, to be without extension. ’ 

6. He says, “ There is no substance purely intelligible 
but that of Ciod.''* Here again I must oonl^ myself in 
the dark, having no notion at all of the iubstanoB ofOod;, 
nor being able to conceive how his is more intelligible than 
any other substance. 

7. One thing more there is, which, I confess, stumblea 
mo in the very foundation of this hypothesis, which stands 
thus; “ We cannot perceive anything but what is inUmaidy 
united to the amU. The reason why some things, (viz., ma- 
teruil,) cannot bo intimately united to the soul, is, because 
there IS no proportion tietween the soul and them.” If this 
be a goo<l reason, it follows that the greater the proportion 
there is between the soul and any other being, the better 
and more intimately they can be united. Now, then, I ask, 
whether there be a greater proportion between Qod, an in* 
finite Being, and the soul, or between finite created spirit 
and the soul) And yet the author says, that “ he believes 
that there is no sulMtance purely intelligible, but that of 
God," and that “we cannot entirely know created spirits 

* Tha poauge in which Malebratwha lUtes UiM opinion is tha follow¬ 
ing — "11 n'y a quo Dieu quo Von connoisMi par lui nitew; ear enoora 
qu il 7 ait, d’antna Strea Spirituela quo lui, et qui somUant Stra intab 
‘llgible par lour natnre, 0 n'y a prdaentcinent quo lui soul, qui penetra 
I'esprit et so deoouvra a-lnL Nous na Toyona quo Diea d'uua yueim* 
medisto et dincto. Pout 4tre mdme quit n'y a qua lui, qui puisaa 
ociairsr I’esprit par sa propre substance. Enim dans cetu via ce n'eat 
quo par Tunion quo noua avons svec lui, que nous sommes capabla da 
oonnottre oe qne nous oonnoisaons ” (t. L p •'17 4 ) Tha airor of thia phi¬ 
losopher smieari to have oi^inated in the pious dssirs to exalt Um 
greatness of Ood, by dwetUng on tha weakness and insigniScanca of 
von. bn^ like many other writara equally well-meaning, he foil into 
what, writ^ with other intentions, would hava bean mare iinpio^ 
sinoe it is Qod who created the human understanding, who has 
bastoaed on ns all oar ricultias, who, in short, has mada iia what wa 
arait eannot be consistent with true piety depnaeU our own infaib 
teUecta or to teak to dsgrade and yflify tha poarart with wUck wa nus 
naan gifted by Omaipotanca.—Eft 

TOL. a. Jb 
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at present.” Make this out upon your principles of intimate 
union and proportion, and then they will be of some use to the 
clearing of your hypothesis, otherwise intimate union and 
proportion are only sounds serving to amuse, not instruct us. 

8. In the close of this chapter he enumerates the several 
ways whereby he thinks we come by ideas, and compares 
them severally with his own way; which, how much more 
intelligible it is than either of those, the following chapters 
will show; to which I shall proceed, when I have observed 
that it seems a bold determination, when he says, that it 
must be one of these ways, and we can see objects no other.* 
Which assertion must be built on this good opinion of our 
capacities that Clod cannot make the creatures operate but 
in ways conceivable to us. That we cannot discourse and 
reason about them further than w^conceive, is a great truth; 
and it would be well if we would not, but would ingenuously 
own the shortness of our sight where we do not see. To 
say there can be no other, because we conceive no other, 
does not, I confess, much instruct. And if I should say, 
that it is possible God has made our souls so, and so united 
them to our bodies that, upon certain motions made in our 
bodies by external objects, the soul should have such or 
such perceptions or ideas, though in a way inconceivable to 
us; this perhaps would appear as true and as instructive a 
proposition as what is so positively laid down. 

9. Though the Peripatetic Doctrine of the Species t docs 

• It was, no doubt, very far from being the intention of Malebrancbe 
to set up his own understanding as the measure of the Infinite; but yet, 
without appearing to have any such design, he oontrives to make it felt 
that Grod can furnish us with ideas by no other means, and in no other* 
ways, than suoh as be ventures to enumerate. “ Nous assurona dono 
qu'il eat absoloment necessaire, que les >d^ que nous avons des corps, 
et de tous les autres objets que nous n'appercevons point par eux-m^mes, 
viennent de cee mAmes corps, ou de ces objets; ou bien que nAtre ame, 
ait la puissance de produire oes id^. ou que Dieu les ait produites aveo 
ells en la oreant, on qu'il lea produire toutee les fois qu’on pense b quelque 
objet' ou que Tame ait en etie mSme toutes lea pmectiona qu'elle voit 
dans ces corps; ou enfin qu'elle soit nnie aveo un Atre tout parfait, et 
qui renfeme gdnAralement toutes lea perfeotioDS des Atrea Ar^” (L. 
III. Pt 11. 0. 1. f. i. p. 346.>—Ed. 

t Ibe paesage in wbicb Malebranidie ridiooles ibe doctrine of spemea 
vWlde; maintained by the Pwipatetioa, is wHty enougfa; but when the 
reader has considered it carefully, I vaiy much question whether be will 
allow it to be a coneot repreeentation of the aneiettt systam, or in any 
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not at all satisfy me, yet I think it were not hard to show, 
that it is as easy to account for the difficulties he charges 
on it, as for those his own' hypothesis is laden with, 
it being nut my business to defend what I do not imderstond, 
nor to prefer the learned gibberish of the schools to what 


WSJ oonelostra agiJnst it “On snnra done qu'il n'j s samine jrsl- 
wmblsoce, qne !«■ objeti envoyent d«s imaget, ou de* mpboo* qui leer 
resemblaot; ds quoi Toici qudques rsisoDS. La premiera m tire de 
Funpendtrsbilitd dM ooiqa. Tou* le« objeU, oomm« lo soUel, le* etoilea 
et toiu ceux qui sont proche de noa jeux, na peuvent pM envojer dee 
espbcea qui anient d'sutre nature qu'eux' o'eat pourquoi lea philnsophes 
dnent ordinsirement que oea eapbcea aont groaalerea et msteriellea, t la 
difference dca eapbcea expreasea qui aont apiritusiiadea. Cea eaphcea im- 
preaaea dea objeta aont dona de petita onrpa ellea ne pouvent done pas 
se penetrrr ni toua lea e«|iscea qui aont dopuia U lerre juaqu'su del, laa- 
quM CD doivent £lm toua reniglia. U'ou il ead facile de condure qii'ellea 
(levroient ae froiaaer, et ae bnwr, lea nnea aJIsnt d'un cAtd et lea sutrea 
de rautre, ti Ton vojuit lea objeU par leur mnyen." (L. III. Pt II. o. 2, 
b i p. 348.) Hnbb^ alao, (Human Nature, chap. 11.14,) makea liiiii> 
aclf merry with the Prnpatetic viaible apeciea, but when be cornea in 
hia turn to explain tho act of aight he propnaea an hyjiotlieaia very little 
more intdligiblc “ I have thown," aaya no, “ that no motion ia (pma- 
rated but by a body conliguoua and moved from whence It ia manifaat, 
that the immediate cauae of acnao cr perception ounaiala in thia—that the 
first organ of senae la touched and |>roaaed For when the uttermoab 
part of tho organ la proaaeil, it no aonner yiehta, but tho fiart next within 
It la preeaed alao, and in thia manner the preaauro or motion ia jiropa- 
gatod through all the |>Biia of the organ, to the innermoat. And thus 
also tho preaaure of the uttermoat part procoala from tho preaaura of 
aome more remote body, and ao continually, till wo come to that from 
which, as fmm ita fountain, we derive tho phantaam or idea that la made 
in ua by our aenae. And thia, whataoever it bn, ia that we commonly 
call the object. Senae, therefore, ia aomo internal motion in tha aantient, 
generated by aomo internal motion of tbo parts of the object, and pro- 
pagatoil through all the medium to the mnermost part of the organ. By 
which words 1 have almost defined what sense la.” (ElomonU of Phi¬ 


losophy, Pt IV. c. XXV. i 2.) Descartes, with great go^ aonse, re¬ 
garded the manner by which images are conveyol to the mind as wholly 
inexplicafale. Antomc Le (Irand, however, tho lioat expoaitor of hia phL 
loaophy, has a pasnM which may be worth rntroducing here. "Nulls 
eat neceasitaa tales tautymet ad viaionoa, aut aliua aenaua ex]dicandas 
admittendi, cum vidaamus mv^ poaae in animia noatria affectionea, at 
oommotiones pmducere, qiue (mm objectis qo signiScaoL aUniUtudioss 
non habent ut cum t>rr6a ore pronuntiata, aut liapyro manda t s atrages 
bominuui, urbrum everiionea, mans pmceUaa repnesentant; aut amotis 
odiive effectOa excitant; qiue tamen rvpreandotronea, aeu on^tationes 
DuUam proraua aunilitudmem habent, cum ilha reboa, qnaa aqfnifioaiit. 
Bemde explicari nos potest, uuomodb tales imaginea ab i^iactis sfloeiw 
poasoit.” (IwtiL PhUasoph. PL VIIL art x. p. 431.>—&). 

2iS 
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is yet unintelligible to me in P. M., I shall only take notice 
of 80 much of his objections, as concerns what I guess to be 
the truth. Though I do not think any material species, 
carrying the resemblance of things by a continual flux from 
the body we perceive, bring the perception of them to our 
senses; yet I think the perception we have of bodies at a 
distance from ours may be accounted for, as far as we are 
capable of understanding it, by the motion of particles of 
matter coming from them and striking on our organs.* In 
feeling and tasting there is immediate contact. Sound is 
not unintelligibly explained by a vibrating motion commu¬ 
nicated to the medium, and the effluviums of odorous bodies 
will, without any great difficulties, account for smells. And 
therefore P. M. makes his objections only against visible 
species, as the most difficult to*be explained by material 
causes, as indeed they are. But he that shall allow extreme 
smallness in the ]>articles of light, and exceeding swiftness 
in their motion; and the great porosity that must be granted 
in bodies, if we compare gold, which wants them not, with 
air, the medium wherein the rays of light come to our eyes, 
and that of a million of rays that rebound from any visible 
area of any body, perhaps the thousandth or ten thousandth 
part coming to the eye, are enough to move the retina suffi¬ 
ciently to cause a sensation in the mind, will not find any 
great difficulty in the objections which are Drought from the 
impenetrability of matter; and these rays ruffling and break¬ 
ing one another in the medium which is full of them. As 
to what is said, that from one point we can see a great num¬ 
ber of objects, that is no objection against the species, or 
visible appearances of bodies, being brought into the eye by 
the rays of light; for the bottom of the eye or retina, which, 
in regard of these rays, is the place of vision, is far from 
being a point. Nor is it true, that, though the eye be in 
any one place, yet that the sight is performed in one point; 
i c., that the rays that bring those visible species do all meet 
in a point; for they cause their distinct sensations, by strik¬ 
ing on distinct parts of the retina, as is plain in optics; and 
* Util notion appean to me u completely anfounded, to uy Uie lout 
of it, u that of the Peripatetics,- for if particlee of matter may thus 
travel (h>m the dog^itar to lu, why may not the image or visible species 
of the star! I am apt to think that the hostih^ waged against visible 
apwHs WM founded on a uisundostanding.— So. 
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the figure they paint there must be of some oonaiderablo 
bigness, since it takes up on the retina an area whose diama* 
ter is at least thirty seconds of a circle, whereof the circum<' 
fcronce is in the retina, and the centre somewhere in the 
crystalline, as a little skill in optics will manifest to any ^ne 
that considers, that few eyes can perceive an object less than 
thirty'minutes of a circle, whereof the eye is the centre. 
And he that will but ri'flect on that seeming odd experiment, 
of seeing only the two mitwaixl ones of thi'oo bits of paper 
stuck up against a wall, at about half a foot, or a foot one 
fiTiin another, without seeing the middle ono at all, whilst 
his eye remains fixed in the same posture, must confess tliat 
vision is not made in a point, when it is plain, tliai looking 
witli one eye, then* is always ono part between the extremes 
of the area that we see, which is not seen at the same tima 
that wo ])crcei\ctho < xtrcmM of it; though the lookmgwith 
two eyes, or the quick turning of the axis of the eyo to tho 
jiart wc would distinctly view, when wo look but with one, 
does not let us take notice of it. 

10 Wiat I have here said, I think sufficient to mako 
intelligible how by material rays of light, visible species may 
bo brought into the eye, notwithstanding any of I’. M.’s ob¬ 
jections against so much of matenal causes ns my hypothesia 
is concerned in. But when by this means an image is made 
on tho retina, how wo see it, 1 conceive no more than when 
I am told wo see it in Go<l Ilow we sec it is, I confess 
what I understand not in the one or in tho other; only it 
appears to mo more difficult to conwive a distinct visible 
imaige in tho uniform, unvariable essence of God, that ut 
variously modifiable matter, but the manner how 1 see eitber, 
still cscajics my comprehension. Impressions made on the 
retina by rays of light, I think I understand; and motione 
from thenco continued to the brain may lie conceived, and 
that these produce ideas in our minds, 1 am {icniuadod, but 
in a manner to me incomprehensible. This I can resolve 
only into the good pleasure of God, whose ways are post 
finding out. And, I think, I know it as well when I am 
told these are ideas that the motion of the animal spirits^ 
by a law established by God, produces in me, as when I am 
told they are ideas I see in God. Tho ideas it is certain I 
have, and God both ways is the original cause of my bar- 
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ing them; but the manner how I come by them, how itia 
that I perceive, I confess I understand not;* though it be 
plain motion has to do in the producing of them: and motion, 
so modified, is appointed to be the cause of our having of 
them; as appears by the curious and artificial structure of 
the eye, accommodated to all the rules of re&action and di¬ 
optrics, that so visible objects might be exactly and regularly 
painted on the bottom of the eye. 

11. The change of bigness in the ideas of visible objects, 
by distance and optic-glasses, which is the next argument 
he uses against visible species, is a good argument against 
them, as supposed by the Peripatetics, but when considered, 
would persuade one that we see the figures and magnitudes 
of things rather in tho bottom of our eyes than in God; the 
idea we have of them and their grandeur being still pro¬ 
portioned to the bigness of the area, on tho bottom .of our 
eyes, that is affected by the rays which paint the image 
there, and we may be said to see tho picture in the retina, 
as, when it is pricked, wo are truly said to feel the pain in 
our finger. 

12. In the next place, where ho says, that when we look 
on a cube “ wo see all its sides equal.” This, I think, is a 

'mistake; and I have in another place shown how the idea 
wo have from a regular solid, is not tho true idea of that 
solid, but such an one as by custom (as the name of it does) 
servos to excite our judgment to form such an one. 

13. What he says of seeing an object several millions of 
leagues, the very same instant that it is uncovered, I think 
may be shown to be a mistake in matter of fact. For by 
observations made on tho satellites of Jupiter, it is discovered 
that light is successively propagated, and is about ten minutes 
coming from tho sun to us.t 

14. By what I have said, I think it may be understood 
how we may conceive, that from remote objects material 
causes may reach our senses, and therein produce several 

* The nme cwtioii, forbeennee, aod good lenae, which constitute 
the charaoteristici of the Essay on the Human Understanding aro visible 
here, where, in the particular instance before hkn, Locke /meurately 
marks the limits between the knowable and unknowable.—E d. 

t Becent experiments, 1 believe, have roidered it extremely proba¬ 
ble that light makes ita poange from the sun to the earth in seven mi¬ 
nutes and a half.—E d. 
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motions that may be the causes of ideas in us; notwithstand¬ 
ing what P. M. has said in this second chapter against ma¬ 
terial species. I confess his arguments are good against 
those species as usually understood by the Peripatetics. 
But, since my principles have been said to be conformable to 
the Aristotelian philosophy, I have endeavoured to rembve 
the difficulties it is chaiged with, as &r as my opinion is 
concerned in them. 

15. His third chapter is to confute the “ opinion of those 
who think our minds have a power to produce the ideas of 
things on which they would think, and that they are excited 
to produce thorn by the impressions which objects make 
on the body.” One who thinks ideas are nothing but ]>er- 
oeptions of tho mind annexed to certain motions of the 
body by the will of God, who hath ordered such ])orcep- 
tions always to accom)>any such motions, though we know 
not how they are pn^uoed, docs in eiToct conooive those 
ideas or poceptions to bo only f>assions of tho mind, when 
jiroduccd in it, whether we will or no, by external ob¬ 
jects. But ho conceives them to be a mixture of action 
and passion when tho mind attends to them or revives them 
in the memory. Whether tho soul has such a j»wcr as this 
we shall perhaps have occasion to consider hereafter; and 
this power our author docs not deny, since in this very 
chapter he says, “ When we conceive a S(]uaro by pure un¬ 
derstanding, wc can yet imagine it; i. e, jierocivu it ui our¬ 
selves by tracing an imago of it on the brain.” Here, then, 
he allows the soul power to trace images on the brain, and 
percei%’e them. This, to me, is matter of new perplexity in 
this hypothesis; for if tho soul be so united to the brain as 
to trace images on it, and perceive them, I do not see how 
this consists with what he says a bttle before in the first 
chapter, via, “ That certainly material things cannot be 
united to our souls after a manner necessary to its perceiv¬ 
ing them.” 

16. That which Is said about objects cxcitii^ ideas in us 
by motion; and our revivmg the ideas we have once got in 
our memories, does not, I confess, fully explain the manner 
how it is done. In this I fnmkly avow my ignorance, and 
should be glad to find in him anything that would cl^ it 
to me; but in his explications I find thm difficulties wliidi 
I cannot get over. 
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17. The mind cannot produce ideas, says he, because they 
are “real spiritual beings,”* i.e., substances; for so is the 
conclusion of that paragraph, where he mentions it as an 
absurdity to think they are “ annihilated when they are not 
present to the mind.” And the whole force of this argument 
would persuade one to imderstand him so; though I do not 
remember that he anywhere speaks it out, or in direct terms 
calls them substances. 

18. I shall here only take notice how inconceivable it is 
to me, that a spiritual, i. e., an unextended, substance should 
represent to the mind an extended figure, v. g., a triangle 
of unequal sides, or two triangles of different magnitudes. 
Next, supposing I could conceive an unextended substance 
to represent a figure, or be the idea of a figure, the diflSoulty 
still remains to conceive how it is my soul sees it. Let this 
substantial being be ever so sure, and the picture never so 
clear; yet how we see it is to me inconceivable. Intimate 
union, were it as intelligible of two unextended substances, 
as of two bodies, would not yet reach perception, which is 
something beyond union. But yet a little lower he agrees, 
that an idea “ is not a substance,” but yet affirms it is “ a 
spiritual thing.” This spiritual thing, therefore, must either 
be a spiritual substance, or a mode of a spiritual substance, 
or a relation; for besides those I have no conception of any ' 
thing. And if any shall tell me it is a mode, it must be a 
mode of the substance of God; which, besides that it will be 
strange to mention any modes in the simple essence of God; 
whosoever shall propose any such modes as a way to explain 
,the nature of our ideas, proposes to me something incon¬ 
ceivable, as a means to conceive what I do not yet know; 
and so, bating a new phrase, teaches me nothing, but leaves 
mo as much in tlie dark as one can be where he conceives 
nothing. So that supposing ideas real spiritual things never 
so much, if they are neither substances nor modes, let them 
be what they will, 1 am no more instructed in their nature 
than when I am told they are perceptions, such as I find 
t^em. And I appeal to my reader, whether that hypothesis 
be to be prefen^ for its easiness to be understood, which 

* On the nature of ideas, see Plato, on the Parmenides, and Diogenes 
Laertiaa, iil. 1.12; x. 1. 20. Aristotle appean to hare thought that 
the whohs doetrine of ideas arose from tne miaemployment of poetical 
metaphore. (Metapbyl. xii. 5.) — Ed * 
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is explained by peal beings, that are neither sdbatanoea nor 
modes. 

19. In the fbnrth chapter he proves, that we do not aea 
objects by ideas that are created with us; because the ideas 
wc have even of one very simple figure, v. g., a triangle, are 
not infinite, though there may be infinite triangloa What 
Ihis proves I will not here examine; but the reason ho gives 
being built on his hypotheses, I cannot get over, and that is, 
that “ it is not for want of ideas, or that infinite is not present 
to us, but it is only for want of capacity and extension of oor 
souls, because the extension of our spirits is very narrow and 
limited.” To have a limited extension, is to have some ex^ 
tension, which agrees but ill with what is before said of oar 
soub, that they “have no extension." By what he says 
here and in other places, one would think ho were to be 
understood as if the soul, Ixung but a small extension, could 
not at once receive all the ideas conceivable in infinite sp«^ 
because but a little part of that infinite sjiaco can bo applied 
to the soul at once. To conceive thus of the sours intimate 
union with an infinite being, and by that uniem receiving of 
ideas, leads one as naturally into as gross thoughts, as a 
country maid would have of an infinite buttor-print, in which 
was engraven figures of all sorts and sires, the several parta 
whereof being, as there was occasion, sjiplied to her lump ct 
butter, left on it the figure or idea there was present need 
of. But whether any one would thus explain our ideas I 
will not say, only I know not well how to understand what 
he says here, with what ho says before of union in a bettor 
sense. 

20. He further says, that had wo a magazine of all iilcaa 
that are necessary for seeing things, they would lie of no use, 
since the mind could not know which to choose, and set 
before itself to see the son. What he here means by the 
sun is hard to conceive; and, according to his h3rp(ithoeis of 
Seeing all Things in God, how can he know that there is any 
such real being in the world as the sun t Did he ever see 
the sunt No; but on occasion of the pr^ce of the sun to 
bis eyes, he has seen the idea of the sun in Obd, which Qod 
has exhibited to him; but the sun, because it cannot be 
united to his soul, he cannot see. How then docs he know 
that there is a sun which he never sawt And sinoe Qod 
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does all things by the most compendious ways, what need is 
there that Ood should make a sun that we might see its idea 
in him when ho pleased to exhibit it, when this might as 
well be done without any real sun at aU* 

21. He further says, that God does not actually produce 
in us as many new ideas as we every moment perceive 
different things. Whether he has prov^ this or no, I will 
not examine. 

22. But he says, that “ we have at all times actually in 
ourselves the ideas of all things.” Then we have always 
actually in ourselves the ideas of all triangles, which was but 
now denied, “ but we have them confusedly.” If we see 
them in God, and they are not in him confusedly, I do not 
understand how we c^ see them in God confusedly. 

23. In the fifth chapter he tells us, “all things are in 
God, even the most corporeal and earthly, but after a manner 
altogether spiritual, and which wo cannot comprehend.” 
Here, therefore, he and I are alike ignorant of these good 
words j “ material things arc in God after a spiritual manner,” 
signify nothing to either of usj and “spiritual manner” 
signifies no more but this, that material things are in Cknl 
immaterially. This and the hko are ways of speaking which 
opr vanity has found out to cover, not remove, our ignorance. 
But “ material things are in God,” because “ their ideas are 
in God, and those ideas which God had of them before the 
world was created, are not at all different from himself.” 
This seems to me to come very near saying, not only that 
there is variety in God, since we see variety in what “ is not 
different from himself,” but that material things are God, or 

* This doctrine Berkeley msiotained in good earnest; as also did 
honest Arthur Collier, who, whether he had met with the woiks of 
Berkeley or not, had completely imbibed his spirit of philosophising. 
The following is the manner in which he blots the sun and moon out of 
the external universe, and reduces them to creatures of the imagination. 
'*Let a man," says be, “whilst he looks upon any object, as suppose 
the moon, press or distort one of his eyes with his finger. This done, ha 
will perceive or see two moons, at some dutance from each other; one^ 
as it were, proceeding or sliding off from the other. Kow both diese 
moons are equally external, or seen by us as •Ktemal; and yet one a< frost 
of these is nut external, there being bat one moon suppos^ to be in the 
beaveo^ or without us. Therefore an object is seen ny us as external, 
which is not indeed eztemah which is again the thing to be shown.’* 
{CUtus Uniretaalis^ p, 17.) 
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s part of him;* which, though I do not think to be wlut 
our author designs; yet thus I fear ho must bo forced to 
talk, who thinlu he knows God’s understanding so much 
better than his own, that he will mako use of the divine 
intellect to explain the human. 

24. In ^ho sixth chapter he comes more particularly to 
explain his own doctrine, where first he says, “ the ideas of 
all beings are in God.” Ixit it be so, God lias the idea of a 
triangle, of a horse, of a river, just as wo have; for hitherto 
this signifies no more, for we see them as they are in him; 
and so the ideas that are in him, are the ideas wo perceive: 
Thus iar I then understand God liath the same ideas we 
have. This tells us, indeed, that there are ideas, which was 
agreed before, and I think nobody denies, but tells me not 
yet what they are. 

25. Having said that they are in God, the next thing ho 
tells us IS, that wo “ can see them in God.” His proof, that 
“ our souls can see them in God,” is, because God is moat 
straitly united to our souls by his presence, insomuch, that 
one may say, God is the pla(» of spints, as spaces are the 
places of bodies;" in which there is not, I confess, one word 
that I can uuder8taud.t For, first, in what sense can ho 

* Locke's chanty here induces him to put an mlorpretation on Male- 
branebe's theory, which, upon examination, may (lerbapa bo found to bo 
somewhat too lenient Whatever be may have intended, be taught 
Pantheism piously, no doubt, but not the loss corUinty. 

t Tliis talking about the phioo of spirits u nothing but a firagmeiit of 
the ancient jargon of the schools, and probably means nothing myre 
than Uiat all existence being upheld by God, must necessanly be sur¬ 
rounded by the power of or be oomprcbondeil within bis sphera. 
But then it will inevitably follow that God is as much the place of o^ias 
as of apinta, since both equally derive their eiistenoe frvm him. The 
onginal passages, which the reader may desire to compare with Locke's 
translation, are as follows —"D faut sfavoir que Dieu sat tres-etroite- 
ment mie k nos ames par sa presence, ensorte qu'on pent dire qu'il sat le 
lieu dca espnt^ de mSme que les espaoes soot le lieu oes corns.” (I^ III. 
pt. 2, chap. viL t L p 883.) In the next place where this doeWine is 
as s ert ed, Malebranche adds, that God u the %fUdligihU leorld; " Demeu- 
>yna done dans ca aentiment, que Dieu eat le monde intelligible, on W 
lien des espnt% de mSme irae le monde matdriel eat le lieu des oorpa. 
(p. 372 ) Here^ at the leadtr will perceive, there is a prodigious oon- 
fumon of ideas. Phst, God it the mleUigiUe world; which It 

lum anything, that God it alooa intel%ihle, or that everything wUoh 
is intelligible ferma a part of God; which, when thorot^faly sifted b die 
rail doctrine of Malebranche, and can by no degree of in^oi^ be dis- 
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say that “ spaces are the places of bodies,” when he makes 
body and space, or extension, to be the same thing? So 
that I do no more understand what he means, when he says 
" spaces are the places of bodies,” than if he had said, bodies 
are the places of bodies. But when this simile is applied to 
God and spirits, it makes this saying, that “ God i§ the place 
of spirits,” either to be merely metaphorical, and so signifies 
literally nothing; or else, being literal, makes us conceive 
tliat spirits move xip and down, and have their distances and 
intervals in God, as bodies have in space. When I am told 
in which of these senses he is to be understood, I shall be 
able to see how far it helps us to understand the nature of 
ideas. But is not God as straitly united to bodies as to 
spirits? For he is also present, even where they are, but 
yet they see not these ideas in him. He therefore adds, 
“ that the soul can see in God the works of God, supposing 
God would discover to it what there is in him to represent 
them,” viz., the ideas that are in him. Union, therefore, is 
not the cause of this seeing; for the soul may be united to 
God, and yet not see the ideas are in him, till he discover 
them to it; so that after all I am but where I was. I 
have ideas, that I know; but I would know what they are, 
and to that I am yet only told, that I see them in 6W. I 
ask, how I see tlisin in Oodi And it is answered, by my 
intimate union with God, for he is everywhere present I 
answer, if that were enough, bodies are also intimately united 
with God, for he is everywhere present; besides, if that 
were enough, I should see all the ideas that are in God. 
No, but only those that ho pleases to discover. Tell me 
wherein this discovery lies, besides barely making me see 
them, and you explain the manner of my having ideas: 
otherwise, all that has been said amounts to no more but 
this, that I have those ideas that it pleases God I should 
have, but by ways that I know not; and of this mind I was 
before, and am not got one jot fiirtW. 

tin^isbod from Pantheina. Aran, the material world is the place of 
bodice but it is these hodie* that oonatltute the material world; and if 
we mutt make uae of the (choUetM jargon, at all, we ought to say that 
■paoe I* the place of the material world, otherwisa we affirm that a thing 
it its own place, which it requires all the politeness of Locke to deno- 
minate anting but nonsense. 
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26. In the next paragraph ho calls them “ beings, repre¬ 
sentative beings.” But whether these beings are subetauoes, 
modes, or relations, I am not told; and so by being told 
they are spiritual beings, I know no more but that they are 
something, I know not what, and tiiat I knew before. > 

27. To explain this matter a little further, ho adds: “ 
must bo observed, tliat it cannot bo concluded that souls see 
the csseuco of Qod in that they see all things in God; be¬ 
cause what they see is very im|)crfect, and God is very |,ier- 
fect. They see matter divisible, figured, Ac., and in God 
tliere is nothing divisible and figured: for God is all bein|;; 
because he is infinite and comprehends all things; but ho u 
not any being in jiarticubir. Whereas what wo see is but 
some one or more beings in particular; and we do not at all 
couiprchcnd tliat perfect simplicity of God which contains 
all beings. Moreover, one may say, tliat we do not so much 
see tbo ideas of things os the things themselves, which tho 
ideas represent Fur when, for example, one sees a square^ 
one iva)s not that one sees the idea of a square which is 
uuitcil to the soul, but only tho mjuan’ tluit is without” I 
do not pretend not to be short-sighted; but if 1 am not 
duller than ordinary, this (mragrapb shows that P. M. him¬ 
self is at a stand m this matter, and comprehends not what 
it is wee in God, or how. In the fourth chapter ho says, in 
ex[>ress words, that “ it is nevessury that at all times we 
should have actually in ourw'lves tho idios of all things."* 
And in this very chapter, a little lower, he says, tliat “all 
beings arc present to our minds,” and that wc have “ general 
ideas antecedent to particular.” And in tlie eighth chapter, 
that we aro never without the “general idea of lieiiig," and 
yet here he says, “tliat which we we is but one or more 
beings in particular.” And after having taken a great deal 

• Tha itnuigo hypotheau a thus stsUsl by Msltbmicbe •—“11 eit 
seccauire qu'en (out lems nous syoui sctuelUinent dsM nous tn^mes 
las id^ea da toutaa cfaosea, puaqu'en tout tern* noia pouront penser b 
toutaa cboses ca qua nous na [smmoiM {as, « nous na lea spqicroavkrna 
oonfuadffleat, c’aat b-dire ti un numbra lofini d'idAa n'dtoit 
prasent b notre aapriL” (L III. pt. 2. chap ir. t. L |i> 3S7 ) To Utis 
Dotioii ba again allodas ia ebsp. vt p. Sdd, wban be lays . “ H aat ooa> 
stant, at toot la monde is sfaU pwaxp^sneo, qua lora qua aoua voulona 
pansar b qaalqna oboso en particiUicr, nous aDviaagaona d'abaard tons 
las Hn, at nous nous ^ifdiquons sosuita b la eonadetstwa da fot^ 
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of paina to prove, that “ we cannot possibly see things them¬ 
selves, but only ideas,” here he tells us “ we do not so much 
see the ideas of things as the things themselves.” In this 
uncertainty of the author what it is we see, I am to be ex¬ 
cused if my eyes see not more clearly in his hypothesis than 
he himself does. 

28. He farther tells us in this sixth chapter, that “ we 
see all beings, because (Jod wills that that which is in him 
that represents them should be discovered to us.” This tells 
us only, that there are ideas of things in God, and that we 
see them when he pleases to discover them; but what does 
this show u* more of the nature of those ideas, or of the 
discovery of them, wherein that consists, than he that says, 
without pretending to know what they are, or how they are 
made, that ideas are in our minds when God pleases to pro¬ 
duce them there, by such motions as he has appointed to do 
it? The next argument for our “Seeing all things in God,” 
is in these words: “ But the strongest of all the reasons is the 
manner in which the mind perceives all things. It is 
evident, and all the world knows it by cxiierience, that 
when we would think of anything in particukr, we at first 
cast our view upon all beings, and afterwards we apply our¬ 
selves to the consideration of the object which we desire to 
think on.” This argument has no other effect on me, but to 
make me doubt the more of the truth of this doctrine, 
Firat, Because this, which he calls the strongest reason of aU, 
is built upon matter of fact, which I connot find to be so in 
myself. I do not observe, that when I would think of a 
triangle I first think of all beings; whether these words all 
beings bo to be taken hero in their proper sense, or very im¬ 
properly for being in general. Nor do I think my country 
neighbours do so, when they first wake in the morning, who, 
I imagine, do not find it impossible to think of a lame horse 

que nous souluutoni de voir." It would not be easy to exceed the cool 
hardihood of thii oeaertion, though the object of Halebranche in making 
it is ^rfectly intelligible, for since be maintains that the lubetance of 
God 18 intimately united with our soulf; and since the idoaa, or arcbe- 
^pee of all things, past, present, and to come, are unquestionably in 
it follows as a necessary consequence of bis theory, that, as the 
mind of Qod is open to our contein{dation, like an infinite mirror, we 
must be able to perceire, bowerer dimly and obscurdy, whatever 
images^ so to speak, are painted there. 
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they have, or their blighted oora, till they have run over in 
their Dunda aU beinga that are, and then pitch on Dapple; 
or elae begin to think of being in generaj, which ia oeimg 
abetracted from all its inferior species, before they come to 
think of the fly in their sheep, or the tares in their oom. 
For I am apt to think that the greatest part of mankind 
very seldom, if ever at all, think of being in general, i.^., 
abstracted from all its inferior species and individuals. But 
taking it to be so, that a carrier when he would think of a 
remedy for his galled horse, or a footboy for an excuse for 
gome &ult he has committed, begins witli casting his eye 
upon all things;* how does this make out th<^ coiiclusiout 
Therefore ‘'we can desire to see all objects, whence it follows, 
that all beings are present to our minds." Winch presenoe 
signifies that wo see them, or else it signifies nothing at alL 
They are all actually always seen by us ; wliiclT, how true, 
let every one judge. 

29. The words whoi"cin ho pursues this argument stand 
thus: "Now it is indubitaldo that wo cannot desim to see 
any particular object without seeing it alroaily, although 
confusedly, and in general. So tliat liciiig able to dusiro to 
BOO all beings, sometimes one, sometimes another, it is certain 
that all beings are present to our spirits ; and it seems all 
beings could not be present to our spirits but Imm^usc fiod 
is present to them, Le., ho that contains all things in the 
sim|ilicity of his being.” I must leave it to olhors to judge 
how far it is blamable in mo, but so it is, that I cannot 
make to myself the links of this chain to hang together; 
and methinks if a man would have studied oliscurity, he 
could not have writ more unintelligible than this. “ We can 
desire to see all beings, sometimes one, sometimes another; 
therefore wo do already see all things, l>ccauae we cannot 
desire to see any particular object, but what we see already 
confusedly and in generaL” The discourse here is about 
ideas, which he says are real things, and we see in God. In 
taking this along with me, to make it prove anything to bis 
purpose, the argument must, as it seems to me, stand thus: 
We can desire to have all ideas, sometimes one, sonietunsa 

* This {ramorous way of QluBtratii>|’ the pbUosopby of Malebraacbs 
though H may not bo thought a lufficisnt reratatioD, helps iini iillnilias 

to draw Hs absnnlity. 
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Mother; therefore we have already all ideas, because we 
cannot desire to have any particular idea, but what we have 
already confugedly and in general. What can be meant here 
by having any ■particular rdea confusedly and in general, I 
confess 1 caimot conceive, unless it be a capacity in us to 
have them; and in that sense the whole argument amounts 
to no more but this; We have all ideas, because we are 
capable of having all ideas, and so proves not at all that 
we actually have them, by being united to God, who con¬ 
tains them all in the simplicity of his being. That anything 
else is, or can be meant by it, I do not see; for that which 
we desire t^ see, being nothing but what we see already, (for 
if it can be anything else, the argument falls, and proves 
nothing,) and that which we desire to see being, as we are 
told here, something particular, sometimes one thing, some¬ 
times another; that which we do see must be particular too; 
but how to see a particular thing in general, is past my com¬ 
prehension. I cannot conceive how a blind man has the 
particular idea of scarlet confusedly or in general, when he 
has it not at all; and yet that he might desire to have it I 
cannot doubt, no mure than 1 doubt that I can desire to per¬ 
ceive, or to have the ideas of those things that God has 
prejiared for those that love him, though they bo such as eye 
hath not seen, nor ear hnth heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, such as 1 have yet no idea of. 
He who desires to know what ci'eatures are in Jupiter, or 
what God hath prepared fur them that love him, bath, it is 
true, a supposition that there is something in Jupiter, or in 
the place of the blessed , but if that be to have the par¬ 
ticular ideas of things there, enough to say that we see them 
already, nobody can bo ignorant of anything. He that hath 
seen one thing hath seen all things; fur he has got the 
general idea of sumethiug. But this is not, I confess, 
sufficient to convince me, that hereby w-e see ail things in 
the simplicity of God's bring, which comprehends all things. 
For if the ideas 1 see are all, as our author tells us, real 
beings in him, it is plam they must be so many real distmct 
beings in him; and if we see them in him, we must see 
them as they are, distinct particular things, and so shall not 
see them confusedly and in gcneraL And what is it to see 
any idea (to which 1 do not give a name) confusedly, is what 
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I do not nnderatand. What I ace, I aee, and tha idea 
I see is distinct from all others that sru not tho same with 
it; besidee, I see th<«n as they aru in God, and as lie shows 
them me. Are they in God confusedly—or does ho show 
them to mo confuaedlyl 

.30. Secondly, This m»ng of all tilings, liecauao we «i» tU’ 
tire to small things, he makes a proof that they are present 
to our minds; and if they be present, they can no itnye be 
present but by the presence of God, who cotUaitis than in all 
the simpUcUy of his beiruj. This n>nsouinft seems to be 
founded on tins, that tho reason of seeing all things is their 
being present to our minds, bocause God, in whom they are, 
is present This, though tho foundation ho seems to build 
on, is liable to a very natural objection, which is, that then 
we should actually always seo all things, lu*causo in God, who 
is pn-seiit, they are all actimlly jirewiit to the mind. This 
he has endeavoured to obviate, by saying we seo all the ideas 
in God which he is [deastMl to discover to us, which indeed is 
an .answer to this obji'ction; but such an one as overturns 
his whulo hypothesis, and renders it useless and as unintelli¬ 
gible as any of th<isi> he has fur tliat reason laid aside. Ue 
pretends to explain to us how we come to |M-romve anything, 
and tliat is, by having the ideas of lli<-m present in our 
minds; for tho soul cannot [s-rcci'e tilings at a distance, or 
remote from it; and those ideas are iin-seiit to the mind only 
bc<-ause G<k 1, in whom they are, is jin s.-nt to tho mind. This 
so far hangs togi’ther, and is of a jnew, but when afb’r this 
I .im t<dd, that their presimoe is not eninigh to make them 
bi- wen, UntGiKl mast do something further to ditwover them 
to me, I am as much in the dark as I was at first; and all 
this talk of their presence m my mind exjilains nothing of 
the w.iy wherein 1 js-n'civo them, nor <'’ver will, till he also 
m.aki s me understand what tbsl d<s-s more than make them 
present to my mind, when he discvivers ihi-m to ine. For I 
think nolxxly denies, I am sure I athnn, that the ideas we 
have, are in our minds by the will and jsiwer of tJesi, though 
in a way that we conceive not, nor sre able to oomprehend. 
0<sl, wiys our author, is stncily united to tho soul, and to 
the ideas of things too. But yet that presence or union of 
theirs is not enough to make them seen, but God must show 
or exhibit them; and what does God do more than make 
TOL. II. 2 r 
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them present to the mind when he shows them? Of that 
there is nothing said to help me over this difficnlty, but that 
when God shows them, we see them; which, in short, seems 
to me to say only thus much, that when we have these ideas 
we have them, and we owe the having of them to our Maker, 
which is to say no more than I do with my ignorance. We 
have the ideas of figures and colours by the operation of 
exterior objects on our senses, when the sun shows them us; 
but how the sun shows them us, or how the light of the sun 
produces them in us; what, and how the alteration is made 
in our souls, I know not, nor does it appear, by anything our 
author says, that he knows any more what God does when 
he shows them us, or what it is that is done upon our minds, 
since the presence of them to our minds, he confesses, does 
it not. 

31. Thirdly, One thing more is incomprehensible to me in 
this matter, and that is how the simplicity of Gods being 
should contain in it a variety of real beings, so that the soul 
can discern them in him distinctly one from another; it 
being said in the fifth chapter, that the ideas in God ore not 
different from God himself. This seems to me to express a 
simplicity made up of variety, a thing 1 cannot understand. 
God I believe to be a simple being, that by his wisdom knows 
all things, and by his power can do all tbngs; but how he 
does it I think myself less able to comprehend, than to con¬ 
tain the ocean in my hand, or gmsp the universe with my 
span. Ideas are real beings, you .say; if so, it is evident they 
must be distinct real beings; for there is nothing more cer¬ 
tain than that there are distinct ideas; and they are in God, 
in whom we see them. There they are, then, actually dis¬ 
tinct, or else we could not see them distinct in him. Now 
these distinct real beings that aro in Goil, are they either 
parts or modifications of the Deity, or comprehended in him 
as things in a place? For besides these three, I think we 
can scaivo think of another way wherein we can conceive 
them to be in him, so that we can see them. For to say 
they are in him emxnenUr, is to say they are not in him 
actimlly and really to be seen; but only U they are in him 
emineiUer, and we see them only in him, we can be said to 
see them only eminenler too. ^ that though it cannot be 
denied that God sees and knows all thuigs, yet when we say 
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<we see all things in him, it Is but a metaphorical expression 
to cover our ignorance, in a ♦ay that pretends to explain our 
knowledge; seeing things ift God signifying no more than 
that we jHjrceive them we know not how. 

32. He farther adds, that ho “ docs not Indiove that one 
can well give an aooonnt of tho manner wherein the mind 
knows nmny abstract and general tniths, but by thp pro- 
sence of him who can enlighten tho mind after a thousand 
difleront fashiona” It is not to bo denied that toHl can 
enlighten our minds after a thousind different fasliion.s; and 
it cannot alsolie denied that those thousand different fashions 
may l>o such ns we compix'hi-nd not ono of them. Tho quos- 
tion is, whether this talk of seeing all things in (Sod does 
make us clearly, or at all, comprehend ono of them ; if it 
<lid so to me I should grati'fully ncknowledgo that then I 
was Ignorant of nine hundreil and ninety-nine of tho thoii- 
wiiul, wheri'.as I must yet coiifosi myself ignorant of them all. 

.'l.'l. Tho next jMinigmjth, if it ]iro\e anything, seems to 
me to prove that th(‘ nlea we have of (Soil is (Jo<l himsidf, it 
iK'ing something, as ho says, uncrfatnl Tlie ideas that men 
liavc of God im- so very different, that it would be very hard 
to say it was God hiinwlf. Nor ihs-s it a\ail to say they 
would all have the same, if they would ajiply their minds to 
the contemplation of him, for this Is mg brought hero to 
prove that Go<l is present iii all men’s minds, and that there- 
tbro they seo him, it must also, in my apprehension, prove 
that he being immutably tho same, and they seeing him, 
must needs seo him all alike. 

34. In tho next Bi>ction wo arc told that wo have " no^ 
only tho idea of infinite, but licfon* tli.it of finite.” This 
being a thing of experience evciyone must examine himself; 
and it Iming my uitsfortnnc to find it otherwise in myself, 
this argument, of course, is like to have the less effect oa 
me, who therefore cannot so easily admit the inference, viz., 
“Thus the mind jicrccivcs not one thing, but in tho idea it 
ha.s of infinite.” And I cannot but believe many a child caa 
tell twenty, have tho idea of a square trencher, or a round 
plate, and h.avo tho distinct clear ideas of two and three, 
long before ho has any idea of infini'e at all. 

35. Tho last argtiment which he tclla us is a demonstration, 
that w'e see all things in (iod, is this: “ God has made all 

2 r 2 
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things for liimself; bnt if God made a spirit or mind, and 
gave it the sun for its idea, or the immediate object of its 
knowledge, God would have made that spirit or mind for the 
sun, and not for himself.” The natural inference from this 
argument seems to me to be this; therefore God has given 
himself for the idea, or immediate object of the knowledge 
of all human minds. But experience too manife.stly con¬ 
tradicting this, our author hath made another conclusion, 
and says thus; “ It is necessary, then, that the light which 
he gives the mind, should make us know something that is 
in himv. g., because “ all things that come from God can¬ 
not bo but for God.” Therefore a covetous man sees in God 
the money, and a Persian the sun that he worships; and thus 
€lod is the immediate olyecl of the mind, both of the one and 
the other. I confess this demonstration is lost on me, and I 
cannot see the force of it. AU things, it is true, are made 
for God, i. e., for his glory; and he will be glorified even by 
those rational beings who would not apply their faculties to 
the knowledge of him. 

36. But the next paragraph explains this: “ God could 
not then make a soul for to know his works, were it not that 
that soul sees God after a fashion in seeing his woiks,” just 
ajler stick a fashion that if ho never saw more of him he 
■would never know anything of a God, nor belieie there was 
any such being. A child, as soon as he is bom, sees a can¬ 
dle, or before he can speak, the ball he plays with; these he 
sees in God, whom he has yet no notion of. Whetlici this be 
enough to make us say that the mind is made for Gotl, and 
this bo the proof of it, other people must judge for them¬ 
selves. I nnust own, that if this were the knowledge of God, 
which intelligent beings were niaele for, I do not see but they 
migh^o made for the knowledge of God without knowing 
anything of him, and tho'-c that deny him were made for 
the knowledge of him. Therefore I am not convinced of the 
truth of what follows, that “ we do not see any one thing 
but by the natural knowledge which we have of God.” 
Which seems to me a quite contrary way of arguing to what 
tlie apostle uses, when' he .says, that “ the invisible things of 
God are seen by the visible things that he has made.” For it 
Bccms to mo a quite contrary way of arguing, to say, we see 
tho Creator in or by the creatures, and we see the ciieatures 
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in tho Creator. Tlie apoutlo liegins onr knowledge in the 
creatures, which leads us to the knowledii^e of Uo<l, if wo will 
make use of our reason; our author l>egius our kiiowledgo ia 
God, and hy that leads us to the crejitures. 

37. But to confirm his argument he says: “All the parti* 
onlar ideas wo have of thu creatures are but limitations of 
the idea of the Cn'ator.” As tor example, I havo tlui idea 
of tho solidity of matter, and of tho tnoiioii of binly, what 
is thu idea of (!od th.it either of these limits 1 And wiieii I 
think of tho niiuilier ten, I <lo not s«‘o how that any way 
coiux-rns or limits the idta of Gtsl. 

3H. The distinction ho makes a little lower ladwivii $enH~ 
vieiU and iihui, doe.s not at all clear to me, hut cloud his ((<*0* 
trine. His wi»ds nis': “ It must las ohsorveil that 1 do not 
say that we have the sentiment of mateiial things in God, 
but tliat it is from (lod th.it .uts in us; for G<s] knows sen¬ 
sible things, blit fisds them not When wo |HTceivo any 
(sMisible thing, then- is in onr {s'rceptioii scntiiiicut lunl puro 
idia.” If by Mcnttment, whuh is the wonl he uses in I'roncli, 
ho means the act of sousatiou, or tho o|H*rHlion of the aoul 
in perceiving; and by pure u/cw, tho iininediatsi objis't of 
that jierceptioii, which is tho definition of iileaa ho gives lu 
hero in tho fiisit chapter, there is some foun<lntiun for it, 
taking ideas for real beings or substances. But taken thiu, 

I cannot see how it can Ik‘ avoidisl, but that we must 1>o said 
to smell a mso in (Jod, as well as to kiss a nma in (iod, and 
the scent of the rose that we smell, as well as tho colour and 
figure of the rose that we see, must lie in G'sl, which sci-tna 
not to lie his sense here, and does not well agree with what’ 
he says oonceniing tho ideas we iwc in God, which I sludi 
consider in its due place If hy eenUnvut here ho moans 
something that is neither the act of |sTception nor tho idea 
jterceived, I confeas I know not what it is, nor have any con- 
cejition at all of it. When we see and smell a violet, wo 
peixx’ive the figure, colour, and scent of that flower. Hero I 
cannot but ask whether all these three arc pure id»u, or aU 
eeiilimenUt If they are all ideae, thcn,a’conIiiig to his doc¬ 
trine, they are all in God; and then it will follow that, aa I 
sec the figure of tho violet in (Jod, so also I see the colour of 
it, and smell tho scent of it in God, which way of tpeaking 
he does not allow, nor can I blame him. Fur it snows a 
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little too plainly the absurdity of that doctrine, if he should 
say wo smell a violet, taste wormwood, or feel cold in God, 
and yet I can find no i-eason why the action of one of our 
senses is applied only to God, when we use them all as well 
as our eyes in receiving ideas. If the figure, colour, and 
smell are all of them sentirmrUa, then they are none of them 
in God, and so this whole business of seeing in God is out of 
doors. If (as, by what he says in his Eclaircissements, it 
appears to mo to be his meaning) the figure of the violet be 
to bo taken for an idea, but its colour and smell for sentiimnis, 
I confess it puzzles me to know by what rule it is that in a 
violet the purple colour, whereof whilst I write this I seem 
to have as clear an idea in my mind as of its figure, is not as 
much an idea as the figure of it; especially, Unco he tolls mo 
in the first chapter here, which is concerning the nature of 
ideas, that by this word idea ho understands hero nothing 
else but what is the immediate or nearest object of the mind 
when it perceives anything. 

39. The “ sentiment,” says he, in the next words, “ is a 
modification of our soul.” This word modification here, that 
comes in for explication, seems to me to signify nothing 
more than the word to be explained by it; v. g., I see the 
purple colour of a violet; this, says he, is a sentiment ■ I de¬ 
nim to know wliat sentiment is; that, says he, is a modijiea- 
tion of the sold. I take *ho word, and desire to see what I 
can conceive by it concei niig my soul; and here, I confess, I 
can conceive nothing moij, but that I have the idea of purple 
in my mind, which I had nrt before, without being able to 
apprehend anything the iinrd does or suffers in this, besides 
barely having the idea <2 purple; and so the good word 
moilfioatwn signifies nothing to me more than I knew before; 
V. g., that 1 have now the idea of purple in it, which I had 
not some minutes since. So that though they say sensations 
are modifications of the mind; yet, having no manner of' 
idea what that modification of thb mind is, distinct from 
that verj' sensation, v. g, the sensation of a rod colour or a 
bitter taste, it is pLun this explication amounts to no more 
than that a sensation is a sensation, and the si'nsation of icd 
or bitter is the sensation of red or bitter; for if I have no 
other idea when I say it is a modification of the mind than 
■when 1 say it is the sensation of red or bitter, it is plain sen- 
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satiou and modification stand both for tho same idea, and so 
arc but two names of one and tho same thing. But to eza- 
nimo their doctrine of modification a little further. Different 
sentiments are diflercnt modifications of the mind. The mind 
or soul that iierceives is one immaterial indivisible substance. 
Now I SCO tho white and black on this pajicr, I hear one 
singing in tho next room, I fool the warmth of tho firo I sit 
by, and I tasto an a|)]>lo I am eating, and all this at the same 
time. Now I ask, take inodijtcalion fur what you please, can 
the same unoxtended indivisible substance liave different, 
nay, inconsistent and op]s>site (as these of white and black 
must lx;) modifications at the same time? Or must we sup¬ 
pose distinct parts in an indivisible substance, one for black, 
another for white, and luiother for rcil ideas, and so of tho 
rest of tlioso infinite seusiitioiia wliich we have in sorts and 
degR'es, all which wo can distinctly jx‘roi‘ive, mid so aro 
distinct ideas, some whereof arc op[Hisite, os boat and cold, 
which yet a m.aii may feel ut tiio same time I I was ignorant 
before how sensation was performed in us; this they call an 
exjilanatioii of it. Must 1 suy now 1 understand it Iwttoi % 
If this bo to cure one’s ignorance, it is a very slight disease, 
and the charm of two or three insignificant words will at any 
tune removo it, proUUumeiit. But let it signify what it will, 
when I recollect tho figure of one of the leaves of a violet, 
is not that a new imHlificatioii of iny soul, as well os when I 
think of lU purjile colour? Dfx-s my iiiiiid do or suffer no¬ 
thing anew when I sec that figure in (Jml? 

40. The idea of that figure, you say, is in (Icsl. Isit it bo 
80 ; but it may lie there and 1 not see it; that is allowcil'; 
when I come to sec it, which I did not Ixfon*, is theio no 
new modification, as you call it, of my iniinl? If there be, 
then, seeing of figure in Ooil, as well as having the idea of 
purple, is a mxlijicalioii of the mind, and this distinction 
signifies nothing. If seeing that figure in Gml now, which a 
minute or two since I did not see at all, Isi no new modifica¬ 
tion or alteration m my mind, no different action or passion 
fitom what was before, there is no difference made, in my 
apprehension, between seeing and not seeing. The ideas of 
figures, our author says, are in God, and are real beings in 
Ood ; and God being united to the mind, these are aUo 
united to it. This all seems to mo to havo something very 
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obscure and unconceivable in it, when I come to examine 
particulars; but let it be granted to be as clear as any one 
would suppose it, yet it reaches not the main diflScidty, which 
is in seeing. How, after all, do I seel The ideas are in 
God, they are real things, they are intimately united to my 
mind, because God is so, but yet I do not see them. How 
at last, after all this preparation, which hitherto is ineffectual, 
do I come to see them 1 And to that I am told, “ when God 
is pleased to discover them to me." This in good earnest 
seems to me to be nothing but going a great way about to 
come to the same place; and this learned circuit, thus set 
out, brings me at last no further than this: that I see, or 
perceive, or have ideas, when it pleases God I should, but in 
a way I cannot comprehend; and this I thought without all 
this ado 

41. This sentiineHt, he tells us in the next words, “it is 
God causes in us, and he can cause it in us although he has 
it not, because he sees m the idea that he has of our soul that 
it IS capable of them.” This I take to be said to show the 
difference between sentiments and ideas in us; v g.,figures 
and numbers are ideas, aii<l they are in God. Colours and 
smells, &c., are sentiments m us, and not ideas in God. h'lrst, 
As to ourselves, I ask, why, when I recollect in my memoiy a 
violet, the purple colour as well as figure is not an idea in 
mel The making, then, the picture of any visible thing m 
my mind, as of a laud.scape I have seen, composed of figure 
and colour, the colour is not an idea, but the figure is an 
idea, and the colour a sentinwnt. Every one, I dlow, may 
use his words as he pleases; but if it be to instruct others, 
he must, when he uses two words where others use but one, 
show some ground of the distinction. And I do not find 
but the colour of the marigold I now think of is as much the 
immediate object of my mind as its figure; and so, according 
to his definition, is an idea. Next, as to God, I ask whether 
before the creation of the world the idea of the whole 
marigold, colour as well as figure, was notin God? “God,” 
says he, “can cause those sentiments in us, because he 
sees, in the idea that he has of onr soul, that it is capable 
of them.” God, before he created any soul, knew all that 
he would make it capable of. He resolved to make it 
capable of having the perception of the colour as well 
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as figure of a marigold; he had then the idea of that 
colour that he reBolvod to make it callable of, or eltw he 
made it capable (arith reverence let it bo M])okeD) of he 
knew not what: and if he knew what it ahotild be 
capable of^ he liad the idea of what ho knew ; for before the 
creation there wan nothing but God, and the ideaa jie had. 
It is true the colour of that flower is not actually in God, 
no more is its figure actually in God; but wo tliat can 
consider no other understaiuUng, but ui analogy to our own, 
cannot conceive otherwise but as the ideas of the figure, 
colour, and situation of the leaves of a mangold w m our 
minds, when we think of tliat flower in the night when we 
»-e it not, so it was in the thoughts of God Udore he mode 
that flower. Ami thus we coawive him to have the idea of 
the smell of a violet, of the taste of sugar, the sound of a 
lute or truiu]>et, and of the pain and jilensure that acoora* 
panics any ot these or other sensations whieh he designed 
we should feel, though he never felt any of them, aa we have 
the ideas of the tasto of a eheiry iii winter, or of the 
pain of a bum when it is over This is what I thiidc 
■wo conceive of the ideas in God, which wo must allow 
to ha\c distinctly represented to him all that was to be 
in time, and consetiucntly the colours, tslours, and other 
ideas they were to produce in us. 1 cannot Iss so bold 
as to pretend to say what those ideas are in God, or to 
det<;riniuc tliat they are real beings, but this 1 think I 
may say, that the idea of the colour of a marigold or the 
motion of a atone are as much real beings in God as the id« 
of the figure or number of its Waves. 

42. The reader must not blame me for making use hem 
all along of the word mviimenl, which is our author’s own, 
and I understood it so little, that I knew not how to trans¬ 
late it into any other. He concludes, “that he believes 
there is no ap|)carance of truth in any other ways of explain¬ 
ing these things, and that this of seeing all things in God is 
more than probable.” I have comdderwl, with as much in- 
differency and attention as jKwsibW, and I must own it 
apjicars to me as little or less intelligible than any of tha 
rest; and the summaiy of his doctrine, which he here sub¬ 
joins, 18 to me wholly inooraprchcnsiblc. His words are: 
“ Tlius onr souls depend on God all manner of ways: for aa 
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it is he which makes them feel pleasure and pain, and all 
other, sensations, by the natural union which he has made 
between them and our bodies, which is nothing else but his 
decree and general will; so it is he, who, by the natural 
union which he has made betwixt the will of man and the 
representation of ideas, whieh the immensity of the Divine 
Being contains, makes them know all that they know; and 
this natural union is also nothing but his general will.” 
This phrase, of the union of our wills to the ideas contained 
in God’s immensity, seems to me a very strange one, and 
what light it gives to his doctrine I truly cannot find. It 
seemed so unintelligible to me, that. I guessed it an error in 
the print of the edition I used, which was the quarto printed 
at ParL», 78, and therefore consulted the octavo, printed also 
at Pans, and found it will in both of them. Here again the 
immensity of the Divine Being being mentioned as that which 
contains in it the ideas to which our vnlls are united; which 
ideas being only those of quantity, as 1 shall show hereafter, 
seems to me to curry with it a very, gross notion of this 
matter, as wc have above remarked. But that which I take 
notice of principally hcic, is, that this union of our vnlls to 
the ideas contained in God’s immensity, does not at all ex¬ 
plain our seeing of them. This union of our wills to tho 
ideas, or, as in other pluooa, of our souls to God, is, says he, 
nothing but the will of God. And after this union, our 
seeing them is only when God discovers them; i. e., our 
having them in our minds is nothing liut the will of God, all 
which IS brought about m a wiiy we comprehend not. And 
what, then, does this explain ^ore than when one says our 
souls are united to our bodies by the will of God, and by tho 
motion of some parts of our bodies'!—v. g, the nerves or 
animal spirits have ideas or perceptions produced i/i them, 
and this is the will of God. Why is not this as intelligible 
and as clear as the other I Hero is the will of God giving 
union and perception in both cases; but how that perception 
is made, in both ways seems to me equally imcomprchensible. 
In one, God discovers ideas in himsdf to the soul united to 
him when he pleases; and in the other he discovers ideas to 
the soul, or produces perception in the soul united to the 
body by motion, according to law's established by the good 
pleasure of his will; but how it is done in tho one or tho 
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other I confeea noy incapacity to compreliemL So that I 
agree jierfectly with him in hu conoluaion, that “there is 
nothing but God that can enlighten us; but a clear compre* 
hension of the manner how ho docs it I doubt 1 shall not 
hare, until I know a great deal more of him and mysolf 
than in this state of darkness and iguoranoo our souls are 
cajmble of. 

43. In the next chapter (VII.) he tells us, “ thcro are 
four ways of knowing;* tho first is to know things by them¬ 
selves,” and thus, ho says, “ we know Gtsl alone;" and tho 
reason ho gives of it is this, liccuuse “ at presuiit he ulouo 
pwietiates the mind, and discovers himself to it." 

First. I would know what it is to ]ienetmto a thing that 
is uiiexleiuhsl. Those are ways of s|H>iakiiig, which taken 
from Issly, when they are applied to spirit, signily nothing, 
nor show us anything but our ignonuiee. To (JckI's jicuo- 
triting our spirits, ho joins his dutw^nnij hiuvtri/; as if one 
were the cause of>the other, and evplanuid it. but I not 
CMuueiving anything of tho jKuietrwtioii of an uiiextendod 
thin", it is lost upon me, l5ut next (loil |ieuetrates our 
souls, and therefore wo see him In/ a direct and immcdialo 
vtciv, as he says in tho following wonls Tho nletw o( all 
things which are in OihI, ho elstwlnri- tells us, an* nut at 
all (liirerent from God himself; and if Gisl's |)enotratiiig our 
niiinls be tho caiiso of our direct and iiiiniediate st'cing Go<k 
we have a direct and imnnsliato vn-w of all that wo wo ; for 
we see nothing but God aii<l idt'.is, and it is iiii])ussible for 
us to know that there is anything < Iso in the uni verse; for 
since we see, and can sco potliing but G<k 1 and ideas, how 
can we know there is anything (dw which wo neither do 
nor can seel But if there lie anything to boundersUKHi by 
this pcntircUion of our souls, and wo have a direct view of 
Gotl by this peiustrcUion, why have wo not also a direct and 

• On this «u\>ject Malebnincho »Ute» hit view# briefly and distinctly. 

“ A .n d abreger et d'4claircir le lenUmcDt uuo je vinns d iftaldir touchant 
la luanitrc, dont resprit appcr 90 it tuus les difliSrens objeU do sa connois- 
sanco, il ost nlSceasalre quo j« distingue cn lui quatro matiibn* da eon- 
nnttre Isi premibro est do oonnoltra lei cliusea fw elles-mimes. L* 
aecoade de lee oonnottre par leura idics, c'eitk-dire, commeje I'entens 
ici, par quelque chose qui toil difleruit d'clles. La troisiime de lea 
ooonoltre par contcience, on per sentiment mtincur. La quatribnia da 
lei coDOottre par conjecture. (T. L p. 373)—Eo 
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imtnediaie view of other separate spirits besides GroJ? To 
this he says, that there is none but God alone who at present 
penetrates our spirits. This he says, but I do not see for 
what reason, but because it suits with his hypothesis: but 
he proves it not, nor goes about to do it, unless the direct 
and immediate view, he says, we have of Glod, be to be taken 
as a proof of it. But what is tliat direct and immediate view 
we have of God that we have not of a cherubim?* The 
ideas of being, power, knowledge, goodness, duration, make 
up the complex idea we have of one and of the other j but 
only that in the one we join the idea of infinite to each 
simple idea, that makes our complex one, but to the other, 
that of finite. But how have we a more direct or immediate 
view of the idea of power, knowledge, or duration, when we 
consider them in God than when we consider them in an 
angel? The view of these ideas seems to be the same. In¬ 
deed wo have a clearer proof of the existence of God than of 
a cheiubiiu; but the idea of either, when we have it in our 
minds, seems to mo to be there by an equally direct and im¬ 
mediate view. And it is about the ideas which are in our 
minds that I think our author’s inquiry here is, and not 
about the real existence of those things whereof we have 
ideas, which aro two very remote things. 

44. “ Perhaps it i» God idone," says our author, “ who 
can enlighten our minds by his substanca" When I know 
what the substance of God is, and what it is to be enlightened 
by that substance, I shall know what I also shall think of 
it; but at present I confess myself in the dark as to this 
mutterj nor do these good words of substance and enlighten¬ 
ing, in the way they are here used, help me one jot out 
of it. 

45. Ho goes on—“ One cannot conceive,” says he, “ that 
anything created can repressnt what is infinite.” And I 
cannot conceive that there is any positive comprehensive idea 
in any finite mind that does represent it fully and clearly as 
it is. I do nut find that the mind of man has infinity, posi¬ 
tively and fully represented to it, or comprehended by it; 
which must be, if his argument were true, that therefore 
God enlightens our minds by his proper substance ; because 
no created thing is big enough to represent what is infinite; 

t It ahould have been cAeriii ; ckembim in the plural.—£o. 
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and therefore what makes us conceive his infinity, is the 
presence of his osm infinite substance in our minds; which 
to mo manifestly supposes that we comprehend in our minds 
Cknl’s infinite substance, which is pn<«ient to our minds; for 
if this be not the force of his argument, where ho says, 
“Nothing created can represent what is infinite; the Being 
that is without bounds, the Bebig inimenso, the Being uni¬ 
versal, cannot bo perceived by an idea, i. c., by a ftartinilar 
being, by a being difierent from the universal infinite Iteiiig 
itselt.' It seems to mo that this argnineiit is founded on 
a Hiip{)oeition of our comprehending the iiifiiiiU; snhstonoe of 
God in our minds, or else I seo not any Ibrce in it, as I have 
alrea/ly said. I shall take notice of one or two (Intigs in it 
that confound me, and that is, that In* calls G>mI here f/ie uni- 
vemd Being; which roust either signify that Being which 
coiitaiiiB, and is tiiado up as one loiiiprs'lieiisue aggregate of 
all the rest, in which sens*) the universe may Iw* calleil tht 
umverml Being, or else it iiiiist iiu-aii Isung in grroeml. which 
is nothing but the idw of Being nl(strnct<**l from all interior 
diviMons of that gnmual notion, sml fnun all ))arlicular ex- 
isU'iice. But 111 neither of thes** seiis<-s can 1 fsinceive God 
to l>e, Ute nnir«r$<U Benuj, siiue 1 cannot think the creatures 
eithei to bo a pirt ora s|H‘cii-sof liim Next be nills the ide’is 
that are in Go*l,^wr<ur«Zar/i'i/iy* 1 grant whatever exists is 
jmnunlar; it cannot Ik- otherwiw'. lint that which is j>ar- 
ticiilar in existi-iiai may be universal in repn-wntation, which 
I take to 1x3 all the iiiiisersal Ixuiuri we know, or can coti- 
ccis'o to be. But let Mnieersaf and jeirlicutiir heingn Is* whnt 
they will, I do not soe how our autlii>r can say that Gi;k 1 
is an univtrrtal Being, and the idrsu* we w-e in him particuBwr 
beinge, since he in another pine** t< )ls us, that the nleas wo 
sec III God are not at all difi**r«*iit from God, “ But,” say* 
he, ” as to {larticiiiar beings, it is not hard to conceive that 
they can bo represented by the infinite Being which contains 
them, and contains them after a very spintual manner, and 
consequently very intelligible,” It seems as impossible to 
me, that an infinite simple Being, in whom there is no variety, 
nor shadow of variety, should represent a finite thing, as that 
a finite thing should represent an infinite; nor do 1 see how 
its " contoming all things in it after a very spiritual manner 
makes it eo very intelligible;" since 1 undenrtand not what 
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it is to oontam a material tiling spirrMiaUy, nor the manner 
how Qod contains anything in himself, but either as an ag¬ 
gregate contains all tilings which it is made up of; and so in¬ 
deed that part of him may be seen which comes within the 
reach of our view. But this way of containing all things 
can by no means belong to Gtod; and to make things thus 
visible in him is to make the material world a part of him, 
or else as having a power to produce all things; and in this 
way, it is true, God contains all things in himself, but in a 
way not proper to make the Bmng of God a representative 
of those things to us; for then his Being, being the repre¬ 
sentative of the effects of that power, it must represent to us 
all that he is capable of producing, which I do not find in 
myself that it doea 

46. Secondly. “The second way of knowing things,” he 
tolls us, “ is by ideas, that is, by something that is different 
from them ;” and thus wo “ know things when they are not 
intelligible by themselves, either because they are corporeal, 
or because they cannot penetrate the mind, or discover them¬ 
selves to it;” and this is the way “ we know corporeal 
things.” This reasoning I do not understand: Fii-st, Be¬ 
cause I do not understand why a line or a triangle is not as 
intdligible as anything that can be named; for wo must still 
carry along with us that the discourse here is about our jier- 
ceptiun, or what wo have any idea or conception of iii our 
own minds. Secondly, Because I do not understand what is 
meant by tho penetrating a spirit; and till I can comprehend 
these, upon which' this reasoning is built, this reasoning can¬ 
not work on me. But from these reasons ho concludes, 
“ thus it is in God, and by their ideas that we see bodies and 
thoir properties; and it is for this I'eason that tho knowledge 
wo have of them is most perfect.” Whether others will 
think that what wo see of bodies is seen in God, by seeing 
tho ideas of them that are in God, must be left to them. 
Why I cannot think so I have shown; but the inference he 
mokes here from it I think few will assent to, that we know 
bodies and their properties most perfectly.* For who is 

* On tho imperfection of our knowledge of bodies it is unnecessary 
to dwell, the fresh discoveries w hieh are continually made by natural 
philosophers being, m some sort, a demonstration of it Malebranohe's 
siotiuns, however, were not budt upon experience, but fashioned to suit 
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there that can mj he know* the propertiaa aither «f boify a 
general, or of any one particalar perfteAljt One nr»> 
party of bo(fy in genera! is to have parts oohnring and united 
together, for wherever there is b^y there is coheeion of 
parts; but who is there that perfectly understands that oohe> 
eion) And as for particalar bodies, who can say that be 
perfectly understands jpld, or a loadstone, and all its pro¬ 
perties! But to explain himself, ho says, that “the idesi 
we have of oxtenaion suffices to make us know all the> pro¬ 
perties whereof extension is cajiable, and tliat wo cannot 
desire to have an idea more distinct, and more fniitful of 
extension, of figures, and of motions, than that which Ood 
has given us of them." This seems to mo a strango proof 
that we see bodin and their properties tn God, and htow them 
perfectly, because (tod has given ns distinct anil fniitful 
ideas of extension, figure, and motion: for this liad 
been the same, whether God had given those ideas, by 
showing them in himself or by any other way; and hia 
saying, that GikI hoe given ue as diHinct and fruiifd ideas of 
them as we can desire, seera.s as if our author himself had 
some other thoughts of them. If he thought m-o see them in 
God, ho must think wo see them as they am in theins»-lvos, 
and there would Iks no room for saying, tiod had given them 
us os distinct as wo ouiiid desire the calling them fruilftd 
shows this yet more; for one that think'i ho sees the ideas of 
figures in God, and can see no idea of a figure hut in God, 
with what thought can he call any one of ftetmde, which 
is said only of such things as produce olherkt which expros- 

the mt of bis theory. Ho matoUins tbst it is our idess of botlim, vhI 
not bodies themselves, that sra the proper objects of this branch of our 
knowledge “On connoit lee chosos par Icuni elites, lnnK|a'ellfS n« sont 
pomt inteUigibles par elleamSmes, soit iisrcie qu'elles sont oorjiorrUss, ‘ 
soit parco qu'elles no peuient piiDiStrcr f'espnt or so dfoouvrlr a luL" 
(t i. p 373 ) Nevertlielcss, though we come to the knowleilgc of MUm 
not immediately, but through tho medium of ideas, and owe the kn<iw> 
ledge of our own minds to conscioosness and direct study, lie su|i)KMes us 
to understand the nature of bodies much lietter than that of our own 
minds. “On peut concluro," says bo, “qu’ioicore que nous oonnniseona 
plus distinctement I'cxistence de n6tre amo que t'existence de nMro corps, 
St de oeux qui nous environnent cependant nous n'avons nas une ooo- 
noisiance si psrfsite de la nature de fame quo de la nature des corps ; et 
oda peat serru- h acconler les ddfi'-rens aentimens de ceux qui dlMOt 
qoHl n'y a rien qu’on oonnoisse mieux quo fame, et de oeux qui sstarsol 
qu'il n’y a rien qo'ib connoistent moms." (p. 376.J—En. 
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sion of liifl seems to proceed only from this thought in him^ 
that when I hare once got the idea of extension, I can frame 
the ideas of what figures, and of what bigness I please. A.ndin 
this I ^ree with him, as appears in what I have said, L ii, c, 1 . 
But then this can by no means proceed firom a supposition 
that I see these figures only in God; for there they do not 
pi-oduce one another, but are there, as it were, in their first 
pattern to be seen, just such and so many as God is pleased 
to show them to us. But it will be said, our desire to see 
them is the occasional cause of God’s showing them us, and 
so we see whatever figure we desire. Let it be so, this does 
not make any idea feconde, for here is no production of one 
out of another; but as to the occasional cause, can any one 
say that is sol I, or our author, desire to see an angle next 
in greatness to a right angle; did, upon this, God ever show 
him or me such an angle 1 That God knows, or has in him¬ 
self the idea of such an angle, I think will not be denied; 
but that he ever showed it to any man, how much soever he 
desired it, I think may be doubted. But after all, how comes 
it by this means that we have a perfect knowledge of bodies 
and their properties, when several men in the world have not 
the same idea of body, and this very author and I differ in 
itl Ho thinks bare extension to be body, and I think ex¬ 
tension alone makes not body, but extension and solidity;* 
thus either ho or I, one of us, has a wrong and imperfect 
knowledge of bodies and their properties. For if bodies be 
extension alone, and nothing else, I cannot conceive how they 
can move and hit one against another, or what can make dis¬ 
tinct surfaces in an uniform simple extension. A solid ex¬ 
tended thing I can conceive movable; but then, if I have a 
clear view of bodies and their properties in God, I must see 
the idea of solidity in Gotl, which yet I think, by what our 
author has said m his Eclaircissements, he does not allow 
that wo do. He says further: “ That, whereas the ideas of 
things that are in God contain all their properties, he that 
sees their ideas may see successively all their properties.” 
This seems to me not to concern our ideas more, whether wo 
see them in God, or have them otherwise. Any idea that we 
have, whencesoever wo have it, contains in it all the proper- 

* See Antoine Le Grand, Instit. Philosoph. lY, iii, {>. 160; Hobbee, 
momenta of Philosophy, Pt. II. chap. viiL—Ho. 
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ties it hss, \rhi^h are nothing but the relations it has to other 
ideas, which are alwaytrthe same. What ho says concerning 
the properliei, that we may succemvely know titem, is equally 
true, whether we see them in Grod or have them by any other 
moans. They that apply them as they ought to the consi¬ 
deration of their ideas, may successively come to the know¬ 
ledge of some of their properties; but that they may kmw 
ali tlieir properties is more than I think the i-eason proves, 
which he subjoins in these words; “ For when one sees the 
things as they are in God, one sees them always in a most 
perfect manner.” Wo see, for example, in God, the idea of 
a triangle or a circle; does it bonce follow that we can know 
all the properties of either of them ! Ho adds, that the man¬ 
ner of seeing them “ would bo infinitely perfect, if the mind 
which sees them in God was infinite.” I confess myself here 
not well to comprehend hia distinction between seeing after 
a manner \tres-parfait\ most perfect ami wfintlely perfect. He 
adds: “ That which Ls wanting to the knowledge tliat we 
have of extension, figures, and motion is not a defect of the 
idea which represents it, but of our mind which considers it.** 
If by ideas bo meant hero the real objects of our knowledge, 

I easily agree that the want of knowledge in us is a defect 
in our minds, and not in the things to bo known. But if:by 
ideas lie here meant the jierception or representation of 
things in the mind, that I cannot but oliscrvo in myself to 
be very iinjicrfect and defective, as when I desire to jierceive 
what is the substance of body or spirit the idea thereof fails 
me. To conclude, I see not what there is in this paragraph 
that makes anything for the doctrine of “ seeing all things 
in Gwl. ’ 

47. “ The third way of knowing is by consciousness,* or' 
interior sentiments; and thus,” he says, “ we know our soul^, 
and it is for this reason that the knowledge wo have of them 
is imperfect; we know nothing of our souls but what we feel 
within ourselves.” This confession of our author brings mo 
back, do what I can, to that original of all our ideas which 
my thoughts led mo to when I writ my book, viz., sensation 
and reflection; and therefore I am forced to ask any one who 

• According to Condilbc, all knowledge u baaed on conaciouancM. 
(Esaai sur rOrigine da Connouaancea humainea, $ 2, chap. L p. 26,)— 
£o. 

Tou iL 2 a 
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is of our authoi's principles, whether God had not the idea of 
mine, or of a human soul, before he created it? Next, whe¬ 
ther that idea of a human soul be not as much a real being 
in God as the idea of a triangle? If so, why does not my 
soul, being intimately united to God, as well Bee the idea of 
my soul which is in him, as the idea of a triangle which is 
in him? And what reason can there be given why God 
shows the idea of a triangle to us, and not the idea of our 
souls, but this, that God has given us external sensation to 
perceive the one and none to perceive the other, but only 
internal sensation to perceive the operation of the latter? 
He that pleases may read what our author says in the re¬ 
mainder of this and the two or three next paragraphs, and 
see whether it carries him beyond where my ignorance 
Btopjied; I must own that me it does not. 

48. “ This,” [i. e., the ignorance we are in of our own souls,] 
says he, “ may servo to prove that the ideas that represent 
anything to us that is without us, are not modifications of 
our souls; for if the soul saw all things by considering its 
own proper modifications, it should know more clearly its 
own essence, or its own nature, than that of bodies, and all 
the sensations or modifications whereof it is capable, than 
the figures or modifications of which bodies are capable. In 
the meantime it knows not that it is capable of any such 
■ sensation by sight as it has of itself, but only by experience; 
instead that it knows that extension is capable of an infinite 
number of figures by the idea that it has of extension. 
There are, moreover, cei*tain sensations, as colours and sounds, 
which the greatest part of men cannot discover whether they 
are modifications of the soul; and there are figures which all 
men do not discover by the idea of extension to be modifi¬ 
cations of bodies.” This paragraph is, as he tells us, to prove, 
" that the ideas that represent to us something without us 
are not modifications of the soul;” but instead of that, it 
seems to prove that figure is the modification of space, and 
not of our soula For if this argument had tended to prove 
“ that the ideas that represent anything without us were not 
modifications of the soul,” he should not have put the mind’s 
not knowing what modifications itself was capable of, and 
knowing what figures space ^vns capable o^ m opposition one 
to another; but the antithesis must have lain in this, that 
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the mind knew it was capable of the perception of fignre or- 
motion without any modification of itself but was not capa¬ 
ble of the perception of sound or colour without a modifica¬ 
tion of itself. For the question here is not whether space bo 
capable of figure, and the soul not; but whether the soul bo 
cajiable of perceiving, or having the idea of figure, without 
a modification of itself, and not capable of having the idea 
of colour without a modification of itself. I think bow of 
the figure, colour, and hardness of a diamond that I saw 
some time since: in this case, I desire to be informed how 
my mind knows that the thinking on, or the idea of the 
fi^re, is not a modification of the mind; but the thinking 
on, or having an idea of the colour or hardness is a modifi¬ 
cation of the mind. It is certain there is some alteration in 
my mind when I think of a figure which I did not think of 
before, as well ns when I tliiuk of a colour that I did not 
think of before. But one I am told is seeing it in God, and 
the other a modification of my mind. But supposing one is 
seeing in God, is there no altei-ation in my mind between 
seeing and not seeuig? And is that to bo aUlod a modifica¬ 
tion or nol For when he says seeing a colour, and hearing 
a sound, is a modification of the mind, what docs it signify 
but an alteration of the mind from not perceiving to jier- 
ceiving that sound or colour? And so when the mind sees 
a triangle, which it did not see before, wliat is this but an 
alteration of the mind from not seeing to seeing, whether 
that figure be seen in God or no? And why is not this 
alteration of the mind to be called a modification, as well as 
the other? Or, indeed, what service does that word do us in 
the one case or the other, when it is only a new sound brought 
in without any new conception at all? For my mind, when 
it sees a colour or figure is altered, I know, from the not 
having such or such a peiccption to the having it; but when, 
to explain this, I am told that either of these perceptions is 
a modification of the mind, what do I conceive more, than 
that from not having such a perception my mind is come to 
have such a perception? ivhich is what I as well knew bo- 
fore the word modification was nnido use of, which by its uao 
has made me conceive nothing more than what 1 conceived 
before. 

49. One thing 1 cannot but take notice of here by the by, 

2 a 2 
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that ho says, that “ the soul knows that extension is capable 
of an infinite number of figures by the idea it has of exten¬ 
sion,” which is true. And afterwards he says, that “ there 
are no figures which all men do not discover, by the idea 
they have of extension, to be modifications of body.” One 
would wonder why he did not say nwdificatimis of exten¬ 
sion, rather than, as ho does, the modifications q/’6o(fy,thoy 
being disayvered by the idea of extension, but the truth would 
not bear such an expression. For it is certain that in pure 
space or extension, which is not terminated, there is truly no 
distinction of figures, but in distinct bodies that are termi¬ 
nated there are distinct figures, because simple space or 
extension, being in itself uniform, inseparable, immovable, 
has 111 it no such modification or distinction of figures. But 
it is capable, as he says, but of what? Of bodies of all sorts 
of ftguies and magnitudes, without which there is no dis¬ 
tinction of figures in space. Bodies that are solid, separable, 
terminated, and movable, have all sorts of figures, and they 
are bodies alone that have them: and so figures are properly 
modifications of bodies, for pure space is not anywhere ter¬ 
minated, nor can bo, whether there be or be not body in it, 
it IS unifonnly continued on. This that ho plainly said here, 
to mo plainly shows that body and extension are two things, 
though much of our author’s doctrme bo bmlt upon their 
'being one and the same. 

50. The next paragrajih is to show us the difi'ercnce be¬ 
tween ideas and sentiments in this. that “ sentiments are 
not tied to words; so that he that never had seen a colour or 
felt heat could never be made to have those sensations by all 
the definitions one could give lum of them.” This is true of 
what he calls sentiments, and as true also of what he calls 
ideas. Show me one who has not got by experience, i. c., by 
seeing or feeling the idea of b|iaee or motion, and I will as 
soon by words make one who never felt what heat is, liavo a 
conception of heat, as he that h.os not by his senses perceived 
what space or motion is, can by words be made to conceive 
either of them. The reason why w'e are apt to think these 
ideas belonging to extension got another way than other 
ideas, is beauise our bodies "lieing extended, we cannot avoid 
the distinction of parts in oui-selves; and all that is for the 
support of our lives being by motion applied to us, it is im- 
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possible to find any one who haB not by experience got those 
ideas; and so by the use of language learned what words 
stand for them, which by custom came to excite them in his 
mind, as the names of heat and pleasure do excite, in the 
mind of those who have by experience got them, the ideas 
they are by use annexed to. Not that words or definitions 
can teach or bring into the mind one more than another of 
those I call simple ideas; but can by uso excite them in 
those, who having got them by experience, know certain 
sounds to bo by \ise annexed to them as the signs of them. 

51. Fourthly. “ The foimth way of knowing,” ho tells us, 
“ is by conjecture, and thus only wo know the souls of other 
men and jmre intelligences:” i. e., wo know them not at all; 
but we probably think there are such beings really existing 
in rerum natura* But this looks to me beside our author’s 
business here, which seems to be to examine what ideas we 
have, and how we came by them. So that the thing hero 
considered should, in my opinion, bo, not whether there wero 
any souls of men or pure intelligences anywhere existing, 
but what ideas we have of them, and how wo camo by them. 
For when ho says, we know not angels, cither m tltemaelves^ 
or by their ideas, or by comdousivess, what in that 2 )laco does 

signify? What idea in him does it stand for? Oris 
it the sign of no idea at all, and so a bare sound without 
signification? Ho that reads this seventh chaiitcr of lii» 
with attention, will find that wo have simple ideas as far as 
our experience roaches, and no further. And beyond that 
we know nothing at all, no, not even what those ideas aro 
that arc in us, but only that they arc perceptions in the mind, 
but how made wo cannot comprehend. 

52. In his Eclaircissements on the Nature of Idca-s, p. 535, ’ 

* “ De toua leg objet* de nfitre connomsaiicc, il ne nous reate plus 
que lea ames dca autrea hommea, ct que lea purog intclligcuccs; et il eat 
mamfeate que nous no lea connoiasons quo par conjecture nous no les 
oonnoiaaons presentement ni en ellea- minica ni par leura iddea, ct comma 
ellea sent diifdrentes de nous, d n’eat paa poaaible que nous lea connoit- 
sons par conacienco. Nous conjecturona que lea ames doa autrea bommes 
aont comme la ndtre Co que nous aentona en noua-mimea, nous prd* 
tendons qu’ils le sentent, et rnSme lorsque ccs scntimens n'ont point ds 
rapport au corps, nous sdmmea asaurez que nous ne nous trompona 
point parce que nous voyona en Dieu certaines tddea et certames loix 
immuable, aelon lesquellea nous sfavoiia avec certitude, quo Dieu agit 
dgalement dans tous les espnts.” (p. 378 aeq.)— 
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of the 4to edition, he says, that “ he is certain that the ideaa 
of things are unchangeable.” This I cannot comprehend, 
for how can I know that the picture of anything is like that 
thing, when I never see that which it represents? For if 
these words do not mean that ideas are true unchangeable 
representations of things, I know not to what purpose they 
are. And if that be not their meaning, then they can only 
signify, that the idea I have once had will be unchangeably 
the same as long as it recura the same in my memory; but 
when another different from that comes into my mind, it 
will not be that. Thus the idea of a horse, and the idea of 
a centaur, will, as often as they recur in my mind, be un¬ 
changeably the same; which is no more than this, the same 
idea will be always the same idea; but whether the one or 
the other be the true representation of anything that exists, 
that, upon his principles, neither our author nor anybody 
else can know. 

53. What he says here of universal reason, which en¬ 
lightens every one, wltereof all men partake, seems to me 
nothing else but the power men have to consider the ideas 
they have one with another, and by thus comparing them, 
find out the I’clations that are between them; and therefore 
if an intelligent being at one end of the world, and another 
at the other end of the world, will consider twice two and 
four together, ho cannot but find them to bo equal, i. e., to 
Ibo the same number. These relations, it is true, are infinite, 
and God, who knows all things, and their relations as they 
are, knows them all, and so his knowledge is infinite. But 
men are able to discover more or less of these relations, only 
as they apply theii* minds to consider any sort of ideas, and 
to find out intermediate ones, which can show the relation 
of those ideas, which cannot be immediately compared by 
juxta-positiou. But then what he means by that infinite 
reason which men consult, I confess myself not well to un¬ 
derstand# For if he means that they consider a part of 
those relations of things which are infinite, that is true; but 
then, this is a very improper way of speaking, and I cannot 
think that a man of his parts would use it to mean nothing 
else by it. If he means, as he says, p. 536, that this infinite 
and universal reason, whereof men partake, and which they 
consult, is the reason of God himself, 1 can by no meann 
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assent to it. First, Because I think we cannot say God 
reasons at all; for he has at once a view of all things. Bat 
reason is very far from such an intuition; it is a laborious 
and gradual progress in the knowledge of things, by com¬ 
paring one idea with a second, and a second with a third, 
and that with a fourth, <Scc., to find the relation between the 
first and the last of these in this train, and in search for such 
intermediate ideas as may show us the relation we desire to 
know, which sometimes we find, and sometimes not. This 
way, therefore, of finding truth, so painful, uncertain, and 
limited, is proper only to men or finite understandings, but 
can by no means bo supposed in God; it is, therefore, in 
God, understandmg or knowledge. But then, to say, that 
we jiartako in the knowledge of God, or consult his under¬ 
standing, is what I cannot receive for true. God has given 
me an understanding of my own; and I should think it 
presumption in me to suppose I apprehended anything by 
God’s undei-standing, saw with his eyes, or shared of his 
knowledge. I think it more possible for mo to see with 
other men’s eyes, and understand with another man’s under¬ 
standing, than with God’s; there being some proportion be¬ 
tween mine and another man’s understanding, but none 
between mine and God’s. But if this “infinite reason which 
we consult,’’ bo at last nothing but thoEO infinite unchange¬ 
able relations which are in things, some of wliich wo make 
a shift to discover, this indeed is true, but seems to mo to 
make little to our author’s purpose, of seeing all things in 
God; and that “ if we see not all things by the natural union 
of our minds with the universal and infinite reason, wo should 
not have the liberty to think on all things,” as he exjiressea 
it, p. 538. To explain himself further concerning this uni- 
ver-al reason, or as he there calls it by another name, order, 
p. 539, he saw, that “ God contains in himself the perfec¬ 
tions of all the creatures that ho has created, or can create, 
after an intelligible manner.” IntdlujMe to himself, that is 
true, but intelligible to men, at least to mo, thaff do not 
find, unless “ by containing in himself the perfections of all 
the creatures,” be meant, that there is no iierfection in any 
creature but there is a greater in God, or that there is in 
God greater perfection than all the perfection in the creatures 
taken together. And therefore, though it bo true what fol- 
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lows in the next words, " that it is by these intelligible per¬ 
fections that God knows the essence of everything,” yet it 
will not follow from hence, or from anything else that he 
has said, that those ‘perfectvom in God which contain in them 
the perfections of all the creatures, are the imtnediate objects of 
the mind of man, or that they are so the objects of the mind 
of man that he can in them see the essences of the creatures. 
J)’or I ask in which of the perfections of 6^ does a man 
see the essence of a horse or an ass, of a serjfcnt or a dove, 
of hemlock or parsley? T, for my part, I confess, see not 
the essence of any of these tldnga in any of the perfections 
of God which I have any notion of. For indeed I see not 
the distinct essence either of these, things at all, or know 
wherein it consists. And therefora I cannot comprehend 
the force of the inference, which follows in these words: 
“ Then the intelligible ideas or perfections that are in God, 
which represent to us what is out of God, are absolutely 
necessary and unchangeable.” That the jierfections that are 
in God are necessary and unchangeable, I readily grant ; but 
that the ideas that Are intelligible to God, or are in the un¬ 
derstanding of God, (for so we must sjieak of him whilst we 
conceive of him after the manner of men,) can be seen by 
us; or that the perfections that are in God represent to us 
the essences of things that are out of God, that I cannot 
conceive. The essence of matter, as much as I can see of 
‘it, is extension, solidity, divisibility, and mobility; but in 
which of the perfections of God do I sec this essence? To 
another man, as to our author, perhaps, the essence of body 
is quite another thing; and when he has told us what to 
him is the essence of body, it will be then to be considered 
in which of the perfections of God he sees it. For example, 
let it be pure extension aloi.e, the idea then that God had 
in himself of the essence of body before body was created, 
was the idea of pure extension; when God then created 
body he created extension, and then space, which existed 
not befdle, began to exist. This, I confess, I cannot con¬ 
ceive; but we see in the perfections of God the necessary 
and unchangeable essences of things. He sees one essence 
of body in God, and I another; which is that necessary and 
unchangeable essence of body which is contained in the per¬ 
fections of God, his or mine? Or, indeed, how do or can we 
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know there is anj sueh.thing existing as body at alll For 
we see nothing but the ideas that are in God; but body 
itself, we neither do nor can possibly see at all; and how 
then can we know, that there is any such thing existing as 
body, since we can by no means see or perceive it by our 
senses, which is all the way we can have of knowing any 
ooqwreal thing to exist? But it is said, God shows us tho 
idem in himself, on occasion of tho presence of those bodies 
to* our senses. This is orotw dictum, and begs tho thihg in 
question; and therefore I desire to have it proved to me 
that they are present. I see the sun, or a horse; no, says 
our author, that is impossible; they cannot be seen, because 
being bodies they cannot be united to my mind, and be 
prc.sent to it. But tho sun being risen, and the horse brought 
within convenient distance, and so lieing present to my eyes; 
God shows me their ideas in himself; and I say God shown 
me these ideas when ho pleases, without the presence of any 
such bodies to my eyes. For when 1 think I see a star at such 
a distance from me, which truly I do not see, but tho idea 
of it which God diows me, I would have it proved to mo 
that these is such a star existing a million of million of miles 
from me when I \hink I see it, more than when I dream of 
such a star. For until it be proved that there is a candle 
in tho room by which I write this, *tho supposition of my 
seeing in<5od the pyramidical idea of its flame upon occasion 
of the candle’s being there, is begging what is in question. 
And to prove to me that God exhibits to me that idea ujion 
occasion of the presence of the candle, it must first bo proved 
to me that there is a candle there, which upon these princi¬ 
ples can never bo done. 

Further, We see. the necessary and undtangeahle essences of 
things in the perfections of God. Water, a rose, and a lion, 
have their distinct essences one from another, and all other 
things; what I desire to know are these distinct essences. I 
confess I neither see them in nor out of God, and in which of 
tho perfections of God do we see each of them? 

Page 504, 1 find these words: “ It is evident that the per¬ 
fections that are in God, which represent created or possible 
beings, are not at all equal; that those, for example, that 
represent bodies, are not so noble as those, for example, that 
represent spirits; and amongst those themselves, which. 
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represent nothing but body, or nothing but spirits, there are 
more perfect one than another to infinity. This is conceiv¬ 
able clearly, and without pain, though one finds some diffi¬ 
culty to reconcile the simplicity of the Divine Being with 
this variety , of intelligible ideas which he contains in his 
wisdom." This difficulty is to me insurmountable, and I 
conclude it always shall be so till I can find a way to make 
simplicity and variety the same. And this difficulty must 
always cumber this doctrine, which supposes that the perf^ 
tions of God are the representatives to us of whatever we 
perceive of the creatures; for then those perfections must 
bo many, and diverse, and distinct one from another, as those 
ideas are that represent the different creatures to us. And 
this seems to me to make God formally to contain in him all 
the distinct ideas of all the creatures, and that so that they 
might bo seen one after another: which seems to me, after 
all the talk of abstraction, to be but a little less gross con¬ 
ception than of tho sketches of all the pictures that ever a 
painter draws, kept by him in his closet, which are there all 
to be seen one after another, as he pleases to show them. 
But whilst these abstract thoughts produce nothing better 
than this, I tho easier content myself with my ignorance, 
which roundly thinks thus. God is a simple Being, omnis¬ 
cient, that knows all things possible; and omnipotent, that 
can do or make all things possible. But how he knows, or 
how ho makes, I do not conceive: his ways of knowing, as 
well ns his ways of creating, are to me incomprehensible; 
and if they were not so, I should not think him to be God, 
or to bo perfecter in knowledge than I am. To which our 
author’s thoughts seem, in tho close of what is above cited, 
somewhat to incline, when he says, “ The variety of intelli¬ 
gible ideas which God contains in his wisdomwhereby he 
seems to place this variety of ideas in the mind or thoughts 
of God, as we may so say, whereby it is hard to coneeive 
how wo can see them, and not in the being of God, where 
they ore to be seen as so many distinct things in it. 
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[As this little treatise is merely a continuation of the preceding, it i» 
unneoessaiy to give a separate account of it. Of Norris it may be ob¬ 
served, that about the year 1704 he published a second attack on Locke's 
philosophy, which I have never met with. The fact, however, is nien- 
tioneil by Tennemaiin, (Manual of the History of Philosophy, § 337,) 
though the work is now probably of rare occurrence.—E d.] 


Thebe arc some who think they have given an account of 
the nature of ideas, by telling us “ wo sec them in God,” * os 
if wo understood what ideas m the understanding of God 
are, better than when they are in our own understandings; 
or their nature were better known when it is said that “ the 
immediate object of our understandings” are “the divine 
ideas, the omniform essence of God, jiartially represented or 
exhibited.” t So that this now has made the matter clear, 
there can be no difficulty left, when wo are told tlmt our 
ideas arc the divine ideas, and the divine ideas the emmiform 
essence of God. For what the divine vims are we know as 
plainly as wo know what one, two, and three is: and it is 
a satisfactory expbeation of what our idea.s are to tell us, 
tliey aro no other than the divine ideas; and the divine 
essence is more familiar and level to our knowledge than 
anything we think of. Besides, there can bo no difficulty in 
understanding how the diviTie ideas aro God's essence. 

• See Cursory 'Beflectioni) upon a Book called “An Essay concerning 
Human Understanding,” written by John Norris, M. A , rector of New* 
ton 8t Loe, in Somersetslure, and late Fellow of All-Souls’ College, in 
a Letter to a Friend; printed at the end of hu Christian Blessedness, 
or Discourses upon the Beatitudes of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ;. 
l»gB 30. London. 1690. 8vo. 
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2. I am complained of for not having “ given an account 
of,” or “ defined the nature of our ideas.” * By “ giving an 
account of the nature of ideas,” is not meant that I should 
make known to men their ideas; for I think nobody can 
imagine that any articulate sounds of mine, or anybody else, 
can make known to another what his ideas, that is, what his 
perceptions, are, better than what he himself knows and 
perceives them to be; which is enough for affirmations or 
negations about them. By tho “ nature of ideas,” therefore, 
is meant here their causes and manner of production in the 
mind, i. e., in what alteration of the mind this percejjtion 
consists; and as to that, I answer, no man can tell; for 
which I not only appeal to experience, which were enough, 
but shall add this reason, viz., because no man can give any 
account of any alteration made in any simple substance 
whatsoever; all the alteration we can conceive being only of 
tho alteration of compounded substances, and that only by a 
transposition of parts. Our ideas, say these men, are the 
divine ideas, or tho omniform essence of Ood,f which the mind 
sometimes sees and sometimes not. Now I ask these men, 
what alteration is made in the mind upon seeing i for there 
lies the difficulty which occasions the inquiry. 

For what difference a man finds in himself when he sees a 
mai'igold and sees not a marigold has no difficulty, and needs 
not be inquired after; he has the idea now, which he had not 
before. The difficulty is, what alteration is made in his 
mind; what changes that has in itself when it sees what it 
did not see before, either tho “ divine idea” in the under¬ 
standing of God, or, as the ignorant tMnk, the marigold in 
the garden. Either supposition, as to tliis matter, is all one; 
for they are both things extrinsical to the mind, till it has 
that perception; and when it has it, I desire them to explain 
to mo what tho alteration in tho mind is, besides saying, as 
wo vulgar do, it is having a perception which it had not the 
moment before; which is only the difference between per¬ 
ceiving and not perceiving; a difference in matter of fact 
agreed on all hands; which wherein it consists is, for aught 
I see, unknown to one side as well as the other; ordy the one 

• See Cursory Keflections, Ac., p 3. 

t See “ Man in Search of Himself,” by Cuthbert, Comment, 
p. 190, 183. 
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have the ingenuity to confess their ignorance, and the other 
pretend to be knowing. 

3. P. Malebranche says, “ God does all things by the sim¬ 
plest and shortest ways,” i. e., as it is interpreted in Mr. 
Norris’s Eeason and Religion, “ God never does anything in 
vain.”* This will easily be grafted them; but how will 
they reconcile to this principle of theirs, on which their 
whole system is built, the curious stnicture of the eye and 
ear, not to mention the other parts of the body 1 For if the 
perception of colours and sounds depended on nothing but 
the presence of the object affording an occasioTud cause to 
God Almighty to exhibit to the mind the ideas of figures, 
colours, and sounds, all that nice and curious structure of 
those organs is wholly in vain; since the sun by day, and the 
stars by night, and the visible objects that surround us, and 
the beating of a drum, the talk of people, aud the change 
made in the air by thunder, are as much present to a blmd 
and deaf man, as to those who have their eyes and earn in 
the greatest perfection. He that understands optica ever so 
little, must need.s admire the wonderful make of tlie eye, not 
only for the variety and neatness of the parts, but as suited 
to the nature of refraction, so as to paint the imago of the 
object in the retina; which these men must confess to be all 
lost labour, if it contributes nothing at all, in the ordinary 
way of causes and effects, to the producuig that idea in the 
mind. But that only the presence of the object gave occasion 
to God to show to the mind that idea in himself, which cer¬ 
tainly IS as present to one that has a gutta serena, as to tho 
quickest-sighted man. living. But wo do not know how by 
any natural operation this can produce an idea in the mind: 
and therefore (a good conclusion!) God, the author of nature, 
cannot this way produce it. As if it were impossible for tho 
Almighty to produce anything but by ways wo must con¬ 
ceive, and are able to comprehend, when he that is best 
satisfied of his omniscient understanding, and knows so well 
how God perceives and man thinks, cannot explain tho cohe- 

Iteason and Seligion; or the Grounds and Measures of Devotion, 
considered from the Nature of God and the Nature of Man. In several 
Contemplations. With Exercises of Devotion applied to every Contem¬ 
plation. By John Norris, M.A , and Fellow oi All-Souls’ College, in 
Oxford, Part IL Contemplation II. §17, P- 195. London, 168C, 8vo. 
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sion of parts ia the lowest degree of created beings, unor¬ 
ganized bodies. 

4. The “perception of universals," also proves that all 
beings are present to our minds; and tliat can only be by 
the presence of God, because all created things are indivi¬ 
duals.* Are not all things that exist indmdnalaH If so, 
then say not all created, but all existing things are indivi¬ 
duals; and if so, then the having any general idea proves 
not that we have all objects present to our minds; but this 
is for want of considering wherein universality consists; 
which is only in representation abstracting from particulars. 
An idea of a circle of an inch diameter will represent, where 
or whensoever existing, all the circles of an inch diameter; 
and that by abstracting from time and place. And it will 
also represent all circles of any bigness, by abstracting also 
from that particular bigness, and by retaining only the rela¬ 
tion of equi-distance of the circumference from the centre, in 
all the parts of it. 

5. Wo have a “distinct idea of God,”J whereby we clearly 
enough distinguish him from the creatures; but I fear it 
would be presumption for us to say we have a clear idea of 
him, as ho is in lumsolf. 

6. The argument, that “ we have the idea of infinite, be¬ 
fore the idea of finite,” because “we conceive infinite being 
•barely by conceiving being, without considering whether it 
bo finite or infinite,”ir I shall leave to be considered, whether 
it is not a mistake of priority of nature for priority of con¬ 
ception. 

7. “ God made all things for himself;” || therefore we “see 
all things in him." This is called demonstration. As if all 
things were not as well made far God, and mankind had not 
as much reason to magnify him, if their perception of things 
were any other way than such an one of seei)ig them in him; 
as shows not God more than the other, and wherein not one 

• Re.ison and Religion, &c. Part II, Contemn. II. § 19, p. 191. 

+ Seo, on the subject of Univeieals, Hobbes’ Universal Nature, cha^ 
V. § (i, where ho does but reproduce, m reahiy, the notions of the Pen- 
Mtetics, sinco Aristotle maintains precisely the same doctrines. See 
Itarthdlemy Saint-Hilaire,' De la Loginue d’Anstotlc, t. i. pp. 283, 292, 
1102. 

J Reason and Religion, Part II., Contemp. II., § 20, p. 193. 

t Ibid. § 21, p. 198. II Ibid. § 22, p. 199. 
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of a million takes more notice of him than those who think 
they perceive things where they are, by their senses. 

8. “ If God should create a mind, and give it the sun, sup¬ 
pose, for its idea, or immediate object of knowledge, God 
would then make that mind for the sun, and not for him¬ 
self.” * This supposes, that those thai^ see things in God, see 
at the same time God also, and thereby show that their minds 
are made for God, having him for “ the immediate object of 
their knowledge.” But for tliis I must apj)eiil to common 
experience, whether every one, as often as he sees anything 
else, sees and perceives God in the case; or whether it bo not 
true of men, who seo other things every moment, that God is 
not in atll their thoughts? “Yet,” says he, “ when the mind sees 
his works, it sees him in some manner.”t This some nuitmer 
is no manner at all to the purjMJse of being made on\y/or 
God, for his idea, or for his immediate object of knowledge. 
A man bred up in the obscurity of a dungeon, J where by a 
dim and almost no light he perceives the objects about him,' 
it is true he owes this idea to the light of tho sun; but 
having never heard nor thought of tho sun, can one say tlmt 
the idea of the sun is “his immediate object of knowledge,” 
or that therefore “ his mind was made for tho sun?” This is 
the case of a great part of mankind; and how many can wo 
imagine of those who have got some notion of a God, cither 
from tradition or reason, have an idea of him present in their 
minds as often as they think of anything else 1 

9. But if our being “ made for Go<l,” necessarily demon¬ 
strates that we should “see all things in him,” this at lost 
will demonstrate that wo are not half made for him; since it 
is confessed by our author that we sec no other ideas in God • 
but those of number, extension, and essences, which arc not 
half the ideas that take up men’s minds. 

10. “ The simple essences of things are nothing else but 
tho divine essence itself consideied with his connotation, as 
variously representative or exhibitivc of things, and as va¬ 
riously imitable or participable by them; § and this he tells us 
are ideas. (| The meaning, I take it, of all this put into plain 

• IbiA t Ibid. § 23 n 200. 

♦ Plato has a similar thought in the beginning of the seventh book of 
bit Bepublic, Opera, t. vl p. 327. 

S Reason and Religion, Part I. Contemp. V. } 19, p. 82. 

II Ibid. §20. 
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intelligible words, is this: God has always a power to pro¬ 
duce anything that involves not a contradiction. He also 
knows what we can do. But what is all this to ideas in him, 
as real beings visible by usl God’knew from eternity he 
could produce a pebble, a mushroom, and a man. Were 
these, which are disti|ict ideas, part of his simple essence? 
It seems then, we know veiy well the essence of God, and use 
the word simple, which comprehends all sorts of variety in a 
very proper way. But God knew he could produce such 
creatures; therefore where shall we place those ideas he saw 
of them, but in his own essence ? There these ideas existed 
eminenter; and so they are the essence of Ood. Thwe the 
things themselves existed too, eminenter, and therefore all 
the creatures as they really exist are the essence of God. For 
if finite real beings of one kind, as ideas are said to be, are 
the essence of the infinite God; other finite beings, as the 
creatures, may be also the essence of God. But after this 
rate we must talk when we will allow ourselves to bo igno¬ 
rant of nothing, but will knovf' even the knowledge of God 
and the way of his understanding 1 

11. The “essences of things, or ideas existing in God.”* 
There are many of them that exist in God: and so the sim¬ 
ple essence of God has actually existing in it as great a variety 
of ideas as there are of crcaWes; all of them real beings, 
and distinct one from another. If it be said, this means 
God can and knows he can produce them, what doth this say 
more than every one says? If it doth say more, and shows 
us not this infinite number of real distinct beings in God, so 
as to be his very essence, what is this better than what those 
say who make God to be nothing but the universe ;t thougji 

* Ibid. § 21, p. 83. 

+ It liiia been already observed, that the philosophy of Malebranche, 
which Norris appears to have adopted, lies open to the suspicion of Pan¬ 
theism. Among the numerous passages in the Recherche de la Vdnt^ 
which might be adduced in support of this view, is the following — 

II iaiit bien remarquei qii'on ne peut pas conclure que lea espnts voyent 
I'esaence de Dieu, de ce qu’ils voyent toutes choses en Dieu, de ce qu’ils 
voyent toutes choses en Dieu de cette manibre. Parce que ce qu’ils 
voyent est ties-imparfiiit, et que Dieu est tres-parfait. Ila voyent de la 
matieie divisible, hgiirde, &a , et il n’y a nen en Dieu qui soit divisible, 
ou figiird, car Dieu est tout fitre, parce qu’il est infini et qu’il comprend 
tout; mais il n’est aucun btre en particuhcr. Dependant ce que nous 
voyons n’est qu’un ou plusieurs ^tres en particulier, et nous ne compre- 
nons point cette simphcitd parfaite do Dieu qui renferme tous les dtres.” 
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it be covered under unintelligible expressions of simplioUy 
and variety at the same time, in the essence of Godf Bub 
those who would not be thought ignorant of anything, to 
attain it, make Ood like themselves; or else they could not 
talk as they do, of “ the mind of God,” and the ideas in the 
mind of God, exhibitive of all the whole possibility of being.”* 

12. “ It is in the divine nature that these universal natures, 
which are the proper object of science, are to be found; and 
consequently it is in God that we know all the truth,, which 
we kDOW.”t Doth any universal nature, therefore, exist! 
Or can anything that exists anywhere, or anyhow, be any 
other than singular? I think it cannot be denied that God 
having a power to produce ideas in us, can give that power 
to another; or, to express it otherwise, make any idea the 
eflfect of any operation on our bodies. This has no contra¬ 
diction in it, and therefore is possible. But you will say, 
you conceive not the way how this is done. If you stand to 
that rule, that it cannot bo done because you conceive not 
the manner how it is brought to ijass, you must deny that 
God can do this, because you cannot conceive the manner 
how he produces any idea in us. If visible objects are seen 
only by God’s exhibiting their ideas to our minds, on occasion 
of the presence of those objects, what hinders the Almighty 
from* exhibiting their ideas to a blind man, to whom, being 
set before his face, and as near his eyes, and in as good a 
light as to one not blind, they are, according to this supposi¬ 
tion, as much the occasional cause to one as to the other? 
But yet under this equality of occasional causes, one has the 
idea, and the other not, and this constantly; which would 
give one reason to suspect something more than a presential 
occasional cause in the object. 

13. Further, if light striking upon the eyes bo but the 
occasional causa of seeing, God, in making the eyes of so 

(t i p. 365.) The gystein of Pantheum ha* always been in great favour 
with a certain class of philo*oper*, from the earliest dawn of specular 
tion. Thu* we 6nd the ancient Egyptians had anticipated the fimda- 
mental doctrine of Spinoza, so that, alter carefully reviewing their tlieo- 
logy, Jablonski exclaim* —" Would you not imagine that Spinoza had 
borrowed hi* system from the Egyptian* 1 ’’ (Pantheon .lEgyptiorum, 
t. i p. 36.) 

• Reason and Religion, Part L (Jontemp. V. } 30, p. 92, 98. 

+ Ibid. Part II. Contemp. II. { 30, p, M6. 

TOL. a 2 a 
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curious a structure, operates not by the simplest ways; for 
God could have produced visible ideas upon the occasion of 
light striking upon the eyelids or forehead. 

14. Outward objects are not, when present, always occa¬ 
sioned causes. He that has long continued in a room per¬ 
fumed with sweet odours, ceases to smell, though the room 
be filled with those flowers; though as often as after a little 
absence he returns again, he smells them afresh. He that 
comes out of bright sunshine into a room where the curtains 
are drawn, at first secs nothing in the room; though those 
who have been there some time see him and everything 
plainly. It is hard to account for either of these pheno¬ 
mena, by God’s producing these ideas upon the account of 
occasional causa. But by the production of ideas in the 
mind, by the operation of the object on the organs of sense, 
this difierence is easy to be explained. 

15. Whether the ideas of light and colours come in by the 
eyes or no, it is all one as if they did; for those who have 
no eyes never have them. And whether or no God has 
appointed that a certain modified motion of the fibres, or 
spirits in the optic nerve, should excite, or produce, or cause 
them in us, call it what you please, it is all one as if it did; 
since where there is no such motion there is no such percep¬ 
tion or idea. For I hope they will not deny God the privi¬ 
lege to give such a power to motion if he pleases. Yes, say 
they, they be the occasional, but not the efficient cause; for 
that they cannot be, because that is in effect to say, ho has 
given this motion m the optic nerve a power to operate on 
himself, but cannot give it a power to operate on the mind of 
man: it may by this apiwintment operate on him.self, the 
impassable infinite Spirit, and put him in mind when he is 
to operate on the mind of man, and exhibit to it the idea 
which 13 in himself of any colour. The infinite eternal God 
is certainly the cause of all things, the fountain of all being 
and power. But because all being was from him, can there 
be .nothing but God himself? or because all power was 
originally in him, can there bo nothing of it communicated 
to his creatures? This is to set very narrow bounds to the 
power of God, and, by pretending to extend it, takes it away. 
For which (I beseech you, as we can comprehend) is the per- 
fectest power, to make a machine—a watch, for example— 
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that, when the watchmaker has withchwvn hia hands, shall 
go and strike by the fit contrivance of the pai-ts; or else re¬ 
quires that whenever the hand, by pointing to the hour, 
minds him of it, ho should strike twelve upon the bell 1 No 
machine of Gotl’s making can go of itself. WliyJ because 
the crcatui'cs have no power; can neither move themselves^ 
nor anything else. How then comes about all that wo seel 
Do they do nothing? Ves, they are the occasional causes t4 
(3od, why he should jirodnce certain thoughts and motions in 
them. The creatures cannot produce .any idea, any thought 
in man. How then comes he to perceive or think? God, 
upon the occasion of some motion in the ojdic nerve, exhibits 
the colour of a marigohl or a rose to his mind. 71ow came 
that motion in his optic nerve? On occasion of the motion 
of some particles of light striking on the retina, God jiro- 
ducing It, and so on. And so, whatecer a m.an thinks, God 
produces the thought; let it bo infidelity, murmuring, or 
blasphemy. The mind doth nothing, his mind is only the 
minor that receives the ideas that God e.xliibits to it, and 
ju.st as God exhibits them- the man is altogether passive in 
the whole business of thinking.* 

* Tins dortnne, srarcely .at all li m lieen preached in our 

own d.ay unilor the nnrne of Socialinm M.ilehroiche’s expoHition of it 
LS moHt eaplicit, elofjuent, .and pcrsu.cove ".Te si;ai bicn fpio I'smo cst 
cajiahlu de pciiHcr, rnais jo B^ai .lussi tjuc I’dtiniluo out capable da 
1 aino iRt cajiabb: lie volonbi. conimc I.a ni.atibre de moiivemcnt. 
!Mais do mt*rne qii'il rst faux quo la matioio. quoupiu i-.-qiablc de figure 
ct de inouvonieiit, .ait on olio mfino une /oi rr, uno /acuity^ une natare, 
jwir laquollc rllo so puisso niouvoir, ou no donnot tantdt uno figure 
miulc, et tantAt uno quarrdo quou|uo I’.iino Hoit naturcllomont et 
ossintiolloincnt c.ipablo do connoiHs.anco ot do \olontd, il ost faux qu'eUe 
.ait dcR fnrnlKa ])ar loRquelloB die puiBse |iro<luiro on olle sen idiieii, on ' 
son niouvomcnt vers le bien II y .i bioii de la ddf/renco ontre 6tro 
mobile ct Re niouaoir la ni.atii-re de r i nature est iiiobde ct capable da 
figures die iie [leut infiine 8ubBi,>ter sans figure M.aw die ne so meut 
pas , die no Re figure p.a* , die n’.a point de facultli pour cela. L'cuprit 
de sa nature cst capable do mouvemeiit ct d id<*es ; j’en convieiiR. Mais 
il nc so meut p.oa. il no s'llclairc pas c'cRt Dieii qiii fait tout dan# ioe 
cRprita aussi bien quo dans lea corps Pi ut <m dire quo Dieu fait lee 
changeincns qui arnveiit dans la inatiere, ct qn'il nc fait jioii ceux qoi 
arrivent d.uiB I'cspnt f ErPco reiidrc A Dieu ce qui lui appartient, que 
d'aliandonner h sa disixisition les dcmicrs dc-s etres* N’e»t-il pas ^gafe* 
nicnt lo maltre de toutes choses * N'cst-il pas la createur, le coDserre- 
teur, le Reiil v^ntablo moteur dcs espnts aussi bien que des oorpef 
Certaincn-ent il fait tout, substances, accidens, fitres, manihree. 0*e 

2 H 2 
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16. A man cannot move his arm or his tongue; he has no 
power; only upon occasion, the man willing it, God moves 
it. Then man wills, he doth something; or else God, upon 
the occasion of something which he himself did before, pro- 
enfin il connolt tout, mais il ne connolt quo ce qu’il fait. On lui 6to 
done Ba connaissance, si on borne son action ” (Eclaircisscment sur lo 
troisieine livre, t in. p. 124.) This doctiine Mr. Eobert Owen, m his 
Book of the New Moral World, also teaches, with the characteristic 
omission of certain teims. ‘ ‘ The feelings and convictions expencncod 
by man are not produced or regulated by his will, but are the necessary 
effects of the action of circumstances upon his physical and mental 
nature. Hitherto the world has been governed under the supposition 
that the feelings and convictions have been produced by the choice of 
the individual, and th.at they are under the control of what is c.alled 
frce-imll. The languages of all nations are filled with the terms, that 
you must love or hate, believe oi disbelieve certain qualities and creeds, 
or if you disobey, you will be punished here and hereafter, and for so 
loving, hating, believing, or disbolievmg, men are now praised and 
rewarded, as though theio weie gieat raeiit iq so doing. Yet, from an in¬ 
vestigation of the facts connected with this subject, it appears that the 
feelings and convictions are inatincU of human nature, —instincts which 
every one is compelled to possess or receive,—and for which no man can 
have ment oi dement, or deserve reward or punishment ” (chap. iii. p. 7.) 
Tlio doctnne of Hobbes, from whom the philosopheis of Mr Owen’s 
school appe.ar to have boirowed so much, does not quite square with the 
modem hypothesis on the subject of human laws Hobbes piaintains, 
indeed, that man acts under the impulse of dire necessity , but argues, 
plcas<ant!y enough, that ho may, notwithstanding, bo very justly punished 
foi what ho does: first, because all laws .are just, and second, because 
his example may deter others, though they also bo of course obnoxious 
to the force of necessity Let us, however, he.ar his own exposition, 
which places the absurdity of his reasoning in a more stnkmg light than 
almost any other Language could do. “The necessity,” he says, “ of an 
action, doth not make tho laws which prohibit it unjust To let pass, 
that not the necessity, but the will, to break the law, m,aketh the action 
ui^ust; because the law regardeth the will, and no other precedent 
causes of action. And to let pass, that no law can possibly be unjust; 
inMinuch as every man maketh (by his consent) the law ho is bound to 
keep , and which consequently must bo just, unless a nnin c.an be un¬ 
just to himself. I say, wh.vt neccss.iry cause soever precede an action, 
yet if the action bo forbidden, he th.at doth it willingly may be justly 
punished. For instance, suppose tho law, on pain of death, prohibit 
stcahng, and that there be a m.m who by tlie strength of temptation is 
necessitated to ste.al, and is thereupon put to death; docs not this 
punishment deter others from theft * Is it not a c.auso that others 
■teal not? Doth it not frame and m.ake their wills to justice? To 
make the law is, therefore, to ni.iko a cause of justice, and to necessitate 
justice: and consequently, ’tis no injustice to make such a law ” (Of 
Xiberty and Necessity, English Works, vol. iv. p. 252, Molesworlh’s 
edition.)—Eo. 
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duced this will and this action in him. This is the hypo¬ 
thesis that clears doubts, and brings us at last to the religion 
of Hobbes and Spinoza; by resolving all, even the thoughts 
and will of men, into an irresistibU fatal necessity. For 
whether the original of it be from the continued motion of 
eternal all-doing matter, or from an omnipotent immaterial 
Being, whieh having begun matter and motion, continues it 
by the direction of occasions, which he himself has also made: 
ns to religion and morality, it is ju.st the same thing But we 
must know how everything is brought to ]iass, mid tlius wo 
have it resolved without leaving any difficulty to jierplcx us. 
But perhaps it would better become us to acknowledge our 
ignorance, than to talk such things boldly of the Holy One 
of Israel, and condemn others for not daring to be lui unman¬ 
nerly as ourselves. 

17. Ideas maybe real beings, though not substances; as 
motion is a ical being, though not a substance; and it seems 
probable that, in us, ideas depend on, and are some way or 
other the elfoct of motion; since they are .so fleeting, it being, 
as I have elsewhere observed, so hard and almost imjioasilile 
to keep in our minds the same unvaried idea long together, 
unless when the object that produces it is present to tho 
senses; from which the same motion that first produced it, 
being continued, the idea itself may continue. 

18. To excuse, therefore, the ignoi.ince I have owned of. 
what our ideas are, any fiiither tli.iii as they aic jiercejitions 
wo expeiimcnt in oui-selves; and the dull, unphiloso[ihical 
way I have taken of examiuiiig tlicir production, only so far 
as exixnncnco and observation lead me, wherein my dun sight 
went not beyond sensatwn and rejlfclion. 

19. ' Truth* lies only in propositions Tho foundation of 
this truth is tho relation that is between our icUsus. Tho 
knowledge of truth is that perception of tho relation betweea 
our ideas to be as it is expressed. 

20. Tho iminutahUitij of essertces lies in the same sounds, 

supposed to stand for the same ideas. These things considered, 
would have saved this learned discourse. * 

21. Whatever exists, whether in God or out of God, is 
singular.f 

22. If no propositions should bo made, there would be no 

• Sec Reason and Religion, 4c. Part II. Contemp. II. } 29, p. 294. 

tibid, 30, p. 206. 
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truth nor felsehood; though the same relations still between 
the same ideas, is a foundation of the immutabUUy of truth* 
in the same propositions, whenever made. 

23. What wonder is it that the same ideat should always 
be the same ideal For if the word triangle be supposed to- 
have the same signification always, that is all this amounts to. 

24. I “desire to knowj what things they are that God 
has prepared for them that love him?” Therefore I have 
some knowledge of them already, though they be such as 
“ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” 

25. If I “ have all things actually present to my mind,” 
why do I not know all things distinctly? 

26. He that considers || the force of such ways of speaking 
as these : “ I desire it—pray give it me—She was afraid of 
the snake, and ran away trembling'”—will easily conceive 
how the meaning of the words- desire and /ear, and so all 
those which stand for intellectual notions, may be taught by 
words of sensible significations. 

27. This, howevdb otherwise in experience, should bo so 
on this hypothesis: v. g., the uniformity of the ideas that 
different men have when they use such words as these, 
glory, worship, religion, are clear proofs that “ God exhibited 
to their minds that part of the ideal world as is signified by 
that sign.” 

28. Strange! that truth, being in any question but one, 
the more we discover of it the more uniform our judgmerUs 
should be about it!% 

29. This argues that the groimd of it is the always immu¬ 
table relations of the same ideas. Several ideas that we 
have ohce got acquainted with, we can revive, and so' they 
are present to us when we please; but the knowledge of 
their relations, so as to know what we may affirm or deny of 
them, is uot always present to our minds; but we often miss 
truth, even after study. But in many, and possibly not the 
fewest, we have neither the ideas nor the truth constanUy, or 
BO much as at all present to our minds. 

And I think, I may, without any disparagement to th© 
author, doubt whether he ever had, or with all his applica- 


' See Reason and Religion, 4c. Part II. Contemp. II. } 32, p. 207. 


t Ibid. { 38 p. 


, 208, 209. 

n-1 9 


: Ibid. 


84, p 


210 . 
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tion ever would have, the ideas or truths present to tho mind, 
that Mr. Newton had in writing his book. 

30. This section* supposes wo are better acquainted with 
God's understanding than our own. But this pretty argu¬ 
ment would perhaps look as smilingly thus; We are like God 
in our understandings; ho sees what he sees by ideas in his 
own mind: therefore we see what we see by ideas that are in 
our own minds. 

31. These textst do not prove that we shall “hereafter 
see all things in God." There will bo objects in d future 
state, and we shall have botlies and senses. 

32. Is ho, whilst we see through the veil of our mortal flesh 
here, intimately present to our minds? 

33. To think of anything,J is to contcmpl.atc that preciso 
idea. Tho idea of being in genend, is tho idea of being ab¬ 
stracted from whatever may limit or daterniino it to any 
infeiior species; so that ho’that thinks always of being in 
genend, thinks never of axaf particular species of being; 
unless he can think of it with and without precision at the 
same tune. But if he means that he thinks of being in 
general, whenever he thinks of this or that piirticular being, 
or sort of being; then it is certain ho may always think 
of being in genend, till he can find out a way of thinking ott 
nothing. 

34. Being in general, is heing|| abstracted from wisdom, 

goodness, jxjwer, and any particular sort of duration; and I 
have as true an idea of being, when these are excluded out 
of it, as when extension, place, solidity, and mobility are 
excluded out of my idea. And therefore, if being in general, 
and God, bo the same, I have a tine idea of God I 

exclude out of it power, goodness, wisdom, and eternity. 

35. As if there wa.s no diflereiicelT between “man’s liein’g 
his own light,” and “ not seeing things in God." Man may 
be enlightened by God, though it be not by “seeing all 
things m God.” 

Tho finishing of these hasty thoughts must bo deferred to 
another season. 

OcUes, 1603. JOHN LOCKK 

* See Iie.ison and Eeligion, 4c. Part 11 Centemp. II. 4 37. e. 216. 

t IWd. } 38, p. 218, 217. X Ibid, i 3p, p. 217, 213. 

I Ibid, i 40, p. 219. ^ Ibid, j 43, p. 22X 
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[I AM not acquainted with a better compendium of natural philosophy than 
this. The science, no doubt, iias received veiy great improvements since 
the time of Locke, but his exposition of it is still sufficiently exact for 
all practical purposes The explanations of terms are bnef, correct, and 
intelligible; and the accounts of the grander phenomena of the universe, 
though designed only as incentives to inquiry, are such as to open up 
very magnificent prospects before the mind As it would bo prepos¬ 
terous to render that long by annotation which the author expressly made 
short and simple, that it might bo the more easily eomprehended and 
the substance of it lodged firmly in the meraoiy, I shall trouble the 
reader with very few notes — Ed.] 


CHAPTEE I. 

of MATTER AND MOTION. 

Matter is an extended solid substance; which being com¬ 
prehended under distinct surfaces, makes so many particular 
distinct bodies. 

Motion is so well known by the sight and touch, that to 
use words to give a clearer idea of it would be in vain. 

Matter, or body, is indifferent to motion or rest. 

There is as much.foicc required to put a body, which is in 
motion, at rest; as there is to set a body, which is at rest, 
into motion. 

No parcel of matter cart give itself either motion or rest, 
and therefore a body at rest will remain so eternally, ex¬ 
cept some exteiTial cause puts it in motion; and a body in 
motion will move eternally, unless some external cause 
stops it. 

A body in motion will alw.ays move on in a straight line, 
unless it bo turned out of it by some external cause, because 
a body can no more alter the determination of its motion 
than it can begin, alter, or stop, its motion itself. 

The swiftness of motion is measured by distance of place 
and length of time wherein it is performed. For instance, 
if A and B, bodies of equal or different bigness, move each 
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of tlieni au inch in the wmie time, their motions are equally 
swill, but if A moves two inches lu the time whilst B 
is moving one inch, the motion of A is twice as swift as that 
ofB. 

The quantity of motion is measured by the swiftness of 
the motion,* and the quantity of the mutter moved, taken 
together. For instance, if A, a body equal to B, moves as 
swift as B, then it hath an equal quantity of motion. If 
A hath twice as much matter as B, and moves eqiially as 
swift, it liath double the quantity of motion, and so in 
proportion. 

It aiqieai’s, as f.ir .as human observation roaches, to be a 
settled law of nature, that all bodies have a tendency, attiuc- 
tion, or giavitatioii towards one another. 

The same foice, ajiplieil to two diflerent bodies, jiroduccs 
always the same quantity of motion in each of them. For 
instance, let a boat winch with its lading is one ton, be tied 
at a distance to another vessel, which with its lading is 
twenty-six tons, if the rope that ties them together be juilled, 
cither in the le.sb or bigger of these \ easels, the less of tho 
two, in their apjiroach one to anothei, will move twenty-six 
feet, while the other moves but one foot. 

Wherefore the quantity of matter in tho earth being 
twciity-si.\ times more than in tho moon, the motion in tho 
moon towards the earth, by the common loree of attiaction, 
by which they are impelled towaids one another, will bo 
twenty six times as fast as in tlic l aith; that is, tho moon 
will move twenty -SIX miles towaids tlie earth, for every milo 
the earth moves towards the moon. 

Hence it is, that, in this natiind tendency of bodies to¬ 
wards one another, that in the k.sscr is eonsideied as gravita¬ 
tion, and that iii the bigger as attiaction,t because the motion 

* Whether this be conHistent witli the r<s-eivcs] theory of motion ia 
more tli.in I can e.sy, but it ai>|)cnrH to me to lie a falhu y, for motion 
h.-iviiig leferenco to tlie 8l>ace travcniecl, .ami the time in which thetniimit 
H {>erforme<l, there i» as much motion in .in ounco ball which traverae* 
hve hunilrecl yards in a given number of seconds as in a |Mnind ball 
which traverses the same duiUncc in the saiiic tune, tboiigb the motive 
powei whieh set the m.ittei in motion must lie evidently greater than 
that which imparted motion to tho former Locke, therefore, appear* 
here to confound motion with the motive [siwcr, that is, if I apprehend 
his meaning exactly.—E d 

t Besides the works of Sir Isaac Newton and the more modem phi- 
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of the lesser body (by reason of its much greater swiftness) 
is alone taken notice of. 

This attraction is the strongest the nearer the attracting 
bodies are to each other; and, in different distances of the same 
bodies, is reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of those 
distances. For instance, if two bodies, at a given distance, 
attract each other with a certain force, at half the distance 
they will attract each other with four times that force; at 
one third of the distance, with nine times that force; and 
so on. 

Two bodies at a distance will put one another into motion 
by the force of attiuction; which is inexplicable by us, though 
made evident to us by experience, and so to be taken as a 
principle in natural philosophy. 

Supposing then the earth the sole body in the universe, 
and at rest; if God should create the moon, at the same dis¬ 
tance that it is now from the earth, the earth and the moon 
would presently begin to move one towards another in a 
straight lino by this motion of attraction or gravitation. 

If a body, that by the attraction of another would move 
in a straight lino towards it, receives a new motion any ways 
oblicpio to the first, it will no longer move in a straight line, 
according to either of those directions, but in a cuiwe that 
will partake of both. And this curve will differ, according 
to the nature and quantity of the forces that concurred to 
produce it; as, for instance, in many cases it will be such 
a curve as ends where it began, or recurs into itself: that 
is, makes up a circle, or an ellipsis * or oval very little differ¬ 
ing from a circle. 

loaophore, to which the reader will refer on this subject^ it may be worth 
while to examine the previous speculation of Hobbes, in which the same 
thcoiy b developed, though with less method and completeness (Ele¬ 
ments of Philosophy, Part IV. c xxx. § 2. See also Lord Bacon, Sylva 
Sylvarum, 703-4 .)-—Ed. 

* Kepler seems to have been the first who observed that the planets 
may move in ellipses; but it was reserved for Sir Isaac Kewton to 
demonstrate the truth of thb observation. The reader will find thb de¬ 
monstration in Lord King’s Life of Locke, vol. i. p. 889, et seq , “where, ” 
in the opimon of his Lordship, “the lemmas wbioh are prefixed are 
expressed in a more explanatory form than those of toe Prinoipia usually 
SUV.”—£ix 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THB UNIVERSE. 

To any one, who looks about him in tho world, there are 
obvious several distinct masses of matter, separate from one 
another; some whereof have discernible motiona These are 
the sun, the fixed stars, the comets and the planets, amongst 
which this earth, which we inhabit, is one. All these are 
visible to our naked eyes. ' 

Besides these, telescopes have discovered several fixed stars, 
invisible to the naked eyej and several other bodies moving 
about some of the planets; all which were invisible and un¬ 
known, before the use of perspective glasses were found. 

Tho vast distances between these great bodies are called 
intermundane spaces; in which though there may bo some 
fluid matter, yet it is so thin and subtile, and there is so little 
of that in respect of tho great masses that move in those 
spaces, that it is as much as nothing. 

These masses of matter are either luminous, or opaque or 
dark. 

Luminous bodies, are such as give light of themselves; 
and such are tho sun and the fixed stars. 

Dark or opaque bodies are such os emit no light of them¬ 
selves, though they are capable of reflecting of it, when it is 
cast upon them from other bodies; and such are the planets. 

There are some opaque bodies, as for instance the comets, 
which, besides the light that they may have from the sun, 
seem to shine with a light that is nothing else but an 
accension, which they receive from the sun, in thoir near 
appi-oaches to it, in their respective revolutions. 

Tho fixed stars are called fixed, because they always keo^ 
the same distance one from another. 

The sun, at the satoe distance from us that the fixed stars 
are, would have the appearance of one of the fiixod stars. 


CHAPTER IIL 

OF OUR SOLAR SYSTEH. 

Our solar system consists of tho sun, and the planets and 
comets moving about it. 
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Tho planets are bodies, which appear to us like stars; not 
that they are luminous bodies, that is, have light in them¬ 
selves; but they shine by reflecting the light of the sun. 

They are called planets from a Greek word, which signifies 
wandering; because they change their places, and do not 
always keep the same distance with one another, nor with 
the fixed stars, as tho fixed stars do. 

The planets are either primary, or secondary. 

There are six primary planets,* viz.. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, J upiter, and Saturn. 

All these move round the sun, which is, as it were, the 
centre of their motions. 

The secondary planets move round about other planets. 
Besides the moon, which moves about the earth, four moons 
move about Jupiter, and five about Saturn,t which are called 
their satellites. 

The middle distances of the primary planets from the sun 
are as follows:— 


Mercury 
V enus 
Tho Earth 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Saturn 


Is distant 
[ from the 
sun’s cen¬ 
tre, about 


32,000,000 ■ 
59,000,000 
81,000,000 
123,000,000 
424,000,000 
777,000,000 


Statute miles, 
each 5280 
■ English and 
4943 French 
feet. 


The orbits of tho planets, and their respective distances 
from the sun and from one another, together with the orbit 
of a comet, may be seen in the figure of the solar system 
hereunto annexed, f 

The periodical times of each planet’s revolution about tho 
sun are as follows:— 


* Tho number now discovered amounts td twenty-three. Of these, 
twelve have been discovered since the year 1845, eleven of them ro¬ 
tating between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, the remaining one is 
the planet Neptune, exterior to all the rest, and whose discovery is one 
of the greatest intellectual triumphs of the present age.—E d. 

t Saturn has been found by modem astronomers to possess eight 
moons, besides his luminous belts; and Uranus certainly has four 
moons, if not more.—E d. 

J The engraving alluded to, being now comraonW found in all ele¬ 
mentary treatises on the subject, has been omitted.— 
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Mercuiy 

Veuua 

The Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Sutum 


Revolves 
about the 
’ Sun, iu 
the space 
of 


Y. 




11 

29 


D. 

88 

225 

365 

322 

319 

138 


H. M. 

0 0 
0 0 
5 49 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


The planets move round about the sun fi-oni west to cast 
in tlic zodiac, or, to speak plainer, aixi always found amongst 
some of the stars of those constellations, which make the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The motion of the planets about the sun is not perfectly 
circular, but rather cllijitical. 

The re.'ison of their motions in curve lines is the attraction 
of tho sun, or their gravitations towanis the sun, (call it 
which you please,) and an oblique or sidelong impulse or 
motion. 

These two motions or tendencies, the one always endea- 
voui ing to carry them in a straight lino from tlio circle they 
move in, and the other endeavouring to diaw them iu a 
straight lino to tho sun, makes that cuivo lino they re¬ 
volve in. 

The motion of tho comets about tho sun is in a very long 
slendei oval; whereof one of tho focuses is tho centre of tho 
sun, and thaother very much beyond the hjilicro of Saturn. 

Tho moon moves about tho cai th, lu tho earth dotli about 
tho sun; so that it hath tho (outi’c of its motion in tho 
earth; as tho earth hath the centre of its levolutioii in the 
sun, about which it moves. 

The moon makes its synodical motion about the earth, in 
twenty-nine days, twelve hours, and about forty-four minutes. 

It IS full moon, when, the earth being between tho sun and 
tho moon, we see all the enlightened pnit of tho moon , now- 
moon, when, tho moon being between us and tho sun, its 
enlightened part is turned from us, and half moon, when 
the moon being in the quadratures, us the astronomers call 
it, we see but half the enlightened jiart. 

An eclipse of the moon is, when tho earth, being between 
tho sun and the moon, hindoi-s the light of the sun from 
falling upon, and being reflectcil by the mrxm. If the light 
of tho sun is kept off from the whole body of the moon^ 
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it is a total eclipse; if from a part only, it is a partial 
one. 

An eclipse of the sun is, when the moon, being between 
the sun and the earth, hinders the light of the sun from 
coming to us. If the moon hides from us the whole body 
of the sun, it is a total eclipse; if not, a pjirtial one. 

Our solar system is distant from the fixed stars 
20,000,000,000 semi-diameters of the earth; or, as Mr. 
Huygens expresses this distance, in his Cosmotheoros:* the 
' fixed stars are so remote from the^ earth, that, if a cannon- 
bullet should come from one of the fixed stars with as swift 
a motion as it hath when it is shot out of the mouth of a 
cannon, it would be 700,000 years in coming to the eartL 

This vast distance so much abates the attraction of those 
remote bodies, that its operation upon those of our system is 
not at all sensible, nor would draw away or hinder the return 
of any of our solar comets; though some of them should go 
.so £ir from the sun, as not to make the revolution about it 
in less than 1000 years. 

It is more suitable to the wisdom, power, and greatness of 
Clod, to think that the fixed stars are all of them suns, with 
systems of inhabitable planets moving about them, to whose 
inhabitants he displays the marks of his goodness, as well as 
to Us ; rather than to imagine that those very remote bodies, 
so little useful to us, were made only for our sa^e. 


CHAPTER IV. 

OP THE EARTH, CONSIDERED AS A PLASET. 

The earth, by its revolution about the sun in three hun¬ 
dred and sixty-five days, five houis, forty-nine minutes, 
makes that space of time we call a year. 

The line, which the centre of the earth describes in its 
annual revolution about the sun, is c^led ecliptic. 

The annual motion of the earth about the sun, is in the 
order of the signs of the zodiac; that is, speaking vulgarly, 
from west to east. 

Besides this annual revolution of the earth about the sun 

• Ohriatiani Hugenii KOSMOeEQPOS, sive de Terria Coslesuboa 
eanmiqua omatu conjectune, p. m. 137. 
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in the ecliptic, the earth turns round upon its own axis ia 
twenty-four hours. 

ITie turning of the earth upon its own axis every twenty- 
four hours, whilst it moves round the sun in a year, we may 
conceive by the running of a bowl on a bowling-green; in 
which not only the centre of the bowl hath a progressive 
motion on the green; but the bowl in its going forward from 
one part of the green to another, turns round about itB 
own axis. 

The turning of the earth upon its own axis, makes the 
difference of day and night; it being day in those parts of 
the earth which are turned towards the sun, and night in 
those parts which are in the shade, or turned from the sun. 

The annual revolution of the earth in the ecliptic is the 
cause of the different 8ca.sons, and of the several lengths of 
days and nights, in every part of the world, in the course of 
the year. 

Tl»e reason of it is the earth’j go'ug round its own axis in 
the ecliptic, but at the same time keeping everywhere it« 
axis equally inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, and parallel 
to itself. For the plane of. the ecliptic inclining to the plane 
of the equator twenty-three degrees and a half, makes that 
tho earth, moving round in the ecliptic, hath sometimes one 
of its poles, and sometimes tho other, nearer tho sun. 

If the diameter of the sun be to tho diameter of tho earth 
as forty-eight to one, as by some it is accounted, then the 
disk of the sun, speaking numcro rolundo, is aliove 2000 
times bigger than the disk of the earth; and tho globe of the 
sun aliovo 100,000 times bigger than the globe of tho earth. 

The distance of the earth’s orbit from tho sun is above 
20,000 semi-diameters of tho earth. 

If a cannon bullet should come from the sun with the same 
velocity it hath when it is shot out of the mouth of a cannon, 
H would bo twenty-five years in coming to the earth. 


CHAPTER V. 

OP THE AIR ARD ATMOSPHERE. 

We have already considered tho earth as a planet, or one 
of the great masses of matter moving about the sun; we shall 
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now conflider it as it is made up of its severd parts, abstract- 
«dly from its diurnal and annu^ motions. 

The exterior part of this our habitable world is the air or 
atmosphere; a fight, thin fluid, or springy body, that encom¬ 
passes the solid earth on all sides. 

The height of the atmosphere, above the surface of the solid 
earth, is not certainly known; but that it doth reach but to 
a very small part of the distance betwixt the earth and the 
moon, may be concluded from the refraction of the rays 
coming from the sun, moon, and other luminous bodies. 

Though considering tliat the air we are in, being near 1000 
times lighter than water, and that the higher it is, the less it 
is compressed by the superior incumbent air, and so con¬ 
sequently being a springy body the thinner it is; and con¬ 
sidering also that a pillar of air of any diameter is equal in 
weight to a pillar of quicksilver of the same diameter of 
between twonty-nino and thirty inches height; we may infer 
that the top of the atmosphere is not very near the surface of 
the solid earth. 

It may be concluded, that the utmost extent of the atmo¬ 
sphere roaches upwards from the suifaco of the solid earth 
that wo walk on, to a good ilistanco above us; fiiut, if we 
consider that a column of air of any given diameter is equi¬ 
ponderant to a column of quicksilver of between twenty-nine 
and thirty inches height. Now, quicksilver being near four¬ 
teen times heavier than water, if air was as heavy as water, 
the atmosphere would bo about fouiteen times higher than 
the column of quicksilver, i. c., about thirty-five feet. 

Secondly, if we consider that air is 1000 times lighh-r than 
water, then a pillar of air equal in weight to a pillar of 
quicksilver of thirty inches high will be 35,000 feet; whereby 
wo come to know that the air or atmosphere is 35,000 feet, 
i. e., near seven miles high. 

Thirdly, if wo consider that the air is a springy body, and 
that that which is nearest the earth is compressed by tho 
weight of all the atmosphere that is above it, and rests jicr- 
pendicularly upon it, we shall find tliat the air here, near tho 
surface of tho earth, is luuoli denser and thicker thou it is in 
the upper parts. For example, if upon a fleece of wool you 
lay another, the under one will be a little compressed by tho 
weight of Uiat which lies upon it; and so both of them by a 
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third, and so on; so that if 10,000 were piled ope upon an¬ 
other, the under one would, by the wei^rht of all the I'est, be 
very much compressed, and all the parts of it be brouiTht 
abundantly closer together than when there vv-as no other 
ujKm it, and the next to tliat a little less compresaetl, tba 
tbir<l a little less than the second, and so on till it came to 
the upj»ermost, which would bo in its full expansion, and not 
eonipivasisl at all. Just so it is in the air, the higher you go 
111 It, the le.ss it is conijiresswl, and oonst-queiitly tlie leas 
dense it IS, and so the upfKsr jiart lifting exoeislingly tliiiiuor 
tluin the lower part, wliieli we hivatlio in, (which is tluit that 
is 1 (»(»() times lighter than water,) the top of the atmosphere 
18 preliably much higher tliaii the di.stimce uboie assigned. 

'J'liiit the jur near the hiirf.ev of the e.nth will iiiiglitlly 
exp md itv if, w hen the pn“«suiv of the incumlK'iit atmosphere 
W taken e(l, may he aouiuliiiitly seen iii the ex|>onuu'lils 
iii.ul. tiy Mr Hoy Ic III his piieum.itii engine. In Ins “ I’hysieo- 
liiechaniciil KxiKamieiits,’' eon.l•lnlllg the air, he docliuvs* it 
jirol.alile that the ntinospheis. may !«• w’\enil hundred nulos 
higli, which IS lasy to be lulinittcd, when we coiihiUi I W'liat 
he ,.l o\is in nnothcr jiart of the aime trcitiw, vii., that tho 
an liciT iilsnit the suitiies' of the i.irth, when tho |>reHsim) is 
taken fnun it, will dilute itvlf .iboiit one hniidrcd and liftv- 
two limes. 

The .ifiiiosjihero is the scene of the iiii|<s)ni, and therein 
i-S lolleeted the iiiattsT ol i.nii, hail, wiow, thiimler, and 
liglitiiiiig; and a great many other things observable iii 
the .Hii. 


f'HAlTKR VI 

OK UnijOlLS IN (.KMIHU 

I!k.side.s tho sjinrigv juirticles of pun- iiir, the atinosjihore 
is made Ujt of seieral spsims or niiiiule jiarticles of seimd 
wirts, rising from the earth and tlie watiTs, and lloatiiig in 
the air, which is a fluid b(Mly,aii.I though mudi liner and 
lluimer, may be coiiMilensl in ri-sjieet of its fluidity to bo 

* Now Exponraent* Phyi<l<si nxs.lisiiio.'d, touching tho Hnnng of tho 
Air, and lU effects, (msilc fur the nuet juirt in a new VtieumsUcol 
Enmne.l wntten by the Honoumbla Kut^rt Itoylo. Expcrimeiit xxxvi. 
{N Hi Oxford, 1662. 4to. 
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like water, and so capable, like other liquors, of having hete¬ 
rogeneous particles floating in it. 

The most remarkable of them are: first, the particles of 
water raised into the atmosphere, chiefly by the heat of the 
sun, out of the sea and other waters, and the surface of the 
earth, from whence it falls in dew,* rain, hail, and snow. 

Out of the vapours rising from moisture, the clouds are 
principally made. 

Clouds do not consist wholly of watery parts; for, besides 
the aqueous vapours that are raised into the air, there are 
also sulphureous and saline particles that arc raised up, and 
in the clouds mixed with the aqueous particles, the effects 
whereof are sometimes very sensible; as particularly in light¬ 
ning and thunder, when the sulphureous and nitrous par¬ 
ticles firing, break out with that violence of light and noise, 
which is observable in thunder, and very much resembles 
gunpowder. 

That thei-e are nitrou.s particles t raised into the air is 
evident from the nourishment which rain gives to vegetables 
more than any other water, and also by the collection of 
nitre or saltpetre ill heaps of earth, out of which it has been 
extracted, if they bo exposed to the air, so a.s to be keiit from 
rain, not to incntiou other cfl'orts, wheiein the iiitious spirit 
in the air shows itself. 

Clouds are the grcate-,t and most consideinble of all the 
meteoi-s, as furnishing nialter and plenty to the earth. They 
consist of very small diops of water, and are elevated a good 
distance above the surface of the earth; for a cloud is no¬ 
thing but a mist flying high in the air, as a mist is nothing 
but a cloud here below. 

How vapours are raised into the air in invisible steams 
by the heat of the sun out of the sea and moist parts of the 
earth, is easily understood, and there is a visible instance of 
it in ordinary distillations. But how these steams are col- 
lecteil into drops, which bring back the water again, is not 
so easy to determine. 

• See Dr. Well’* TrcalUo on tho Production and Nsturo of Dow.— Ed. 
t Tho prosonoe of nitre in the stmnephere i* nowhere perhaps so psl- 
pobio u in Egypt, where it occasions the sadden chilliness of the nigiits, 
and may be the cause of that corrosiveness of the air which had already 
been remarked in tho time of Herodotus. (Book li. § 12)— Ed. 
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To those that will carefullj observe, jierhaps it will.appear 
probable that it is by that which the cheiuiats call pi^pi- 
tatiou, to which it answers in all its parts. 

The air may be looked on as a clear and pellucid menstruum, 
in which the insensible particles of dissolverl matter float up 
and down, without being di«ceme<l or troubling the pelluci- 
dity of the air; when on a smUlen, as if it were by a precipi¬ 
tation, they gather into the very small but visible misty drops 
that make cloiuls. 

This may lie observeil sometimes in a very clear sky, when, 
there not ajuiearing any cloud or anything opaque in th« 
whole horizon, one may see on a sudden clouils gather, and 
all tho hemisphere overcast; which cannot from the rising 
of new aqiUHius va|viurs at that tune, hut from the precipi¬ 
tation of the moisture, that in invisible jni-tieles floattnl in, 
the air, into very small, but very visible drofm, which by n 
like cause Isuiig united into gn>at<T drops, they beoomo too 
heavy to Iks sustnine<l in the air, and mi fall down in rain. 

Mail* weiiiB to 1 k> the dro|>s of rain froziui in their falling. 

Snow is the small jmrticles of wat<T frozen before they 
unite into dro|m. 

The regular figures, which bninch out m flakes of snow, 
seem to show that there aro some p.irticbsi of salt mixed 
with tho water, which rnakos them unite in <s-rtain angles. 

The raitilKiw is rt'ckoned one of tho most leniarkablo 
meteors, though really it be no nn-tisir at all, but the r»- 
flection of the sunlxianis from the smallest dnqis of a cloud 
or mist, which are place<l in a certain angle maile by tho 
coiiciirrenco of two lines, one drawn from the sun, and tho 
other from the eye, to thws! little <lro|m in the cloud, which 
reflwt tho sunbeams; so that two jssiple, looking y|>on & 
rainliow at the <virac time, do not see exartly the same rain¬ 
bow. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OF 8PRI.V0S, RIVERS, A.M> THE SEA. 

Part of the water that falls down from tho clouds rmi» 
away upon the surface of the earth into channels, which oon- 

• On the phyticst causes of congMslion s<s! Hobbes' RlemenU of 
Nstunl FhU^pfa]-, Part IV c xiviii. g 9.—Bn. 
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Tey it.to the sea; and part of it is imbibed in the spongy 
shell of the earth, from whence, sinking lower by degrees, it 
fells down into subterranean channels, and so imderground 
passes into the sea; or else, meeting with beds of rock or 
clay, it is hindered from sinking lower, and so breaks out m 
springs,* which are most commonly in the sides or at the 
bottom of hilly ground. 

Springs make little rivulets; those united make brooks; 
and those coining together make rivers, which empty them¬ 
selves into the sea. 

The sea is a gi-eat collection of waters in the deep valley.s 
of the earth. If the earth were all plain, and had not those 
deep hollows, the earth would be all covered with water; 
because the water, being lighter than the earth, would bo 
above the earth, as the air is abdvo the water. 

The most remarkable thing in the sea is that motion of 
the water called tides.f It is a rising and foiling of the 
water of the sea. The cause of this is the attraction of the 
moon, whereby the jiart of the water in the great ocean 
which is nearest the moon, being nio.st strongly attracted, is 
i-aLsed higher than the rest, anil the part opposite to it on 
the contiary side, being leivst attiacted, is aKo higher than 
the rest. And these two o[)])usite rises of the surface of the 
water m the gi’eat ocean, following the motion of the moon 
I from east to west, and striking against the large coasts of the 
continents that lie in its way, fiom thence rebounds back 
again, and so makes floods and ebbs in iiariow seas, and 
nvers remote from the great ocean, lleiviii we also see the 
reason of the times of the tides, and why they so constantly 
follow the courso of the nnsui. 

• Oif the origin of springs and nvers see Hobbes’ Elements of Philo- 
Bopb), Port IV. c. xsviii { I'S Connccteil with this subject, however, 
there arc several difficulties which hail not apparently presented them- 
Brlvcs to the mind of the gnat idiilosopher of Malmesbury. Sio la 
IS|>allan 7 „’nuH 'rravcls m the Kiiigilom of the Two Sicilies, vol iv p. 
13ii. and in M M. lloloiniiu’s \ ov.age mix Is|< s de Lipin, p IJO, tlio 
■cemiiit of a perennial spring m the Kolian Islands the cxistcn. e of 
which c.an scarcely bo explained according to the pnnciples hud down 
by Hobbes and Locke.—tn. 

+ On the subject of tides see the somewhat rare treatise of Isaac Vos- 
■lus coneenung the motion of the Se-as and the Winds c vin p ; 
•mi tompare with Ins Uioorr the notions of Hobbes. (Elements of Phi- 
koaophy, Part IV. c. rxvi 5 10)—Eo. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF Sn’EK.Vt. SOBXS OF EARTH, STONES, METALS, MIMKllAU^ 
AND OTHER FOSSILS. 

Tiils solid globe wo live ujM)ti is calbnl the ORrth, though 
it contjiins in it a givjit variety of btxlies, several whereof 
are not jirojx^rly earth; wliicli wonl, taJeon in a more limited 
scumo, sigtiihes such parts of this globe as are ca|vible, being 
cx|>ofce<l to the air, to give rooting and nourishment to plants, 
.so that they may stand and gix>w in it. With such earth as 
this, the gn^test jiart of the surface of this glolsi is covered; 
and it IS, as it were, the storehouse from whmico all the living 
cn'atures of our world have originally their jiroviKious, for 
from thence all the plants liave their sustmiaiice, and soiuo 
lew aniiiials, and from these all the other aiiimala 

Of <sirth, taken in this msisi*, there nn> si’veral sorts, v. g., 
common mould, or garden earth, tlaj of W'veml kinds, sandy 
soils 

Besidis* thes<‘, theri) is iiKslicinal earth, ns that which is 
calltsl t-rni lemnia, Imlus annciia, and cli\ers others. 

After the several earths, we may consider the ]iarts of tho 
surface of this globe, which are barren , and such, for the 
most part, arc .sand, gra^el, chalk, and ns’ka, which jiroduoo 
nothing, where they have no earth rnitisl among them. 
Barren .samLs are of divers kinds, and lonsist of wveral little 
irregular stones without any earth, ainl of such there are 
great deserts to lie sisen in several parts of the worM. 

lb-sides tln-sc, which are niwt ix-markable on the siirfiioo 
of the earth, there arc found, deejs-r in this glohe, many 
other Isshes, which, lajcaiise we distsoer by digging into tha 
bowels of tho earth, an> called by one csiminon name, fossils;' 
under which arc conijirchendcd metals, minerals, tir half 
metals, stones of divers kinds, and sundry Isslies that havo 
the texture la-twcen earth and stone. 

To begin with those fossils'which come nearest the earth: 
umler this hcarl we may reckon the several sorts of ochre, 
chalk, that which they call hlack-hyid, and other InmIics of 
this kind, which are harder than earth, but have not the 
conaistcncy and hardness of perfect stone. 

Next to these may be considered ston*« of all aorta. 
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■whereof there is almost an inBnite variety. Some of the 
most remarkable, either for beauty or use, are these: marble 
of all kinds, porphyry, granite, freestone, <fec., flints, agates, 
cornelians, pebbles, under which kind come the precious 
stones, which are but pebbles of an excessive hardness, and 
■when they are cut and polished they have an extraordinary 
lustre. The most noted and esteemed are diamonds, rubies, 
amethysts, emeralds, topazes, opals. 

Besides these, we must not omit those which, though of 
not so much beauty, yet are of greater use, viz., loadstones, 
•whetstones of all kinds, limestones, calamine, or lapis cala.- 
xninaris, and abundance of others. 

Besides these, there are found in the earth several sorts of 
salts, as eatuig or common salt, vitriol, sal gemma, and others. 

Tho minerals, or semi-metals that are dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, are antimony, cinnabar, zink, ikc., to 
which may bo added biimstone. 

But tho bodies of most use that are sought for out of the 
depths of tho earth aie the metals; which are distinguished 
from other bodies by their weight, fusibility, and malleable¬ 
ness; of which there are several .sorts; gold, silver, cojiper, 
tin, lead, and, the most valuable of them all, iron; to which 
ono may join that anomalous body, quicksilver, or mer¬ 
cury. 

Ifo that desiies to be more particularly informed concern¬ 
ing the qualities anil pio|ierties of these subtciTancous bodies, 
limy consult natural histoi lans and chemists. 

SVliat lies deciicr towards the* centre of the earth we know 
not, but a veiy littlo beneath tho surface of this globe, and 
whatever wo leteh from undeigi^ound is only what is loilged 
in tho shell of the earth 

All stones, metals, and minerals, are real vegetables; that 
is, gi-ow organically from puqior sced.s, as well as plants. 


CHAPTKR IX. 

OF VEOFTVIILES, OR PLVNTS. 

Next to the earth itsilf, we may consider thasc that am 
maintained on its surface, which, though they are f.istened 
to it, yet am very distinct fmm it; and those are tho whole 
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tribe of vegetables, or plants. These may be divided into 
three sorts; herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are those plants whose sbdks are soft, and have 
nothing woody in them: as grass, sowthistle, and hemlock. 
Shrubs and trees have all wootl in them; but with this dif¬ 
ference, tliat slirubs grow not to the height of trees, and 
usually s))iead into l>raiiche.s near the surface of the earth j 
whereas tree's generally shoot up in one groat stein or body, 
and then, at a good distaiUHt from the earth, spreatl into 
branches, thus gooseberries and curnuits ai-o slirulis, oaks 
and cherries are trees. 

In plants, the most coiisidcmble jiarts are these; the root, 
tho stalk, the leaves, the llower, and the hihvI. There am 
•very few of them tlmt have not all tlu^sti leirts, though somo 
few thuio are that have no stalk, others (hat have no Imves, 
and others that liave no llowers, but without seiil or root I 
think there are none. 

Ill vegetabk-s, there aie two things chiefly to Iks considered: 
their iiourishiiieiit and iirojiagation. 

Their iiourishiiient is thus, the small and U-iider fibres of 
the nsits, being spnail uiuler ground, iiiibilw, from the moist 
earth, juice lit for their nouriHiinii lit, this is conveyed by tho 
stalk uji into the branches and leaves, thioiigli little, and, in 
homo jilants, im|>erce]>tibie tiils-s, ami from thence, i>y tho 
boik, returns again to the rmit, so that there is in vegetables, 
as vvell os in uniiiiaLs, a circulation of the vital Inpior. Ity 
what impulse it is moved is sonievtlial hard to discover. It 
hcs-ms to lie from the diiriTence of d.'iy and night, and other 
changis in the liisit of the an , for the heat dilating and tho 
cold ojiiti-acting thow little tiils-s, snpisising there Isi •valves 
in them, it is easy to lieeoineivid how the eircniation is 
perfornnsl m plants, where it is not rispiired to lie so rapid 
and ipiick as in animals. 

Natuix' has pruvnhsl for the iimpngation of tho sjioc-ics of 
plants several ways. The first and gem ral is hy se<sl. Jlc- 
aides this, some plants are raised from any part of tho root 
hct in tho ground, others by new nsits tliat are ]iro|iagatu(l 
finm the old ones, as in tiili|Si, others hy offsets, and ia 
others, the branches act in the gr<»und will lake root and 
grow, and last of all, grafting and inoculation, in certain 
«cr(.s, are known ways of pro|iagmtion. All these ways of 
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increawBg plants make one good part of the skill of garden¬ 
ing; and from the books of gardeners may be best learned. 


CHAPTER X. 

OP ANIMALS. 

There is another sort of creatures belonging to this our 
earth, rather as inhabitants than parts of it. They differ in 
this from plants, that they are not fi.xed to any one place, 
but have a freedom of motion up and down; and besides, 
have sense to guide them in their motions 

Man and brute divide all the animals of this our globe. 

Brutes may bo considered as either aerial, terrestrial, 
aquatic, or amphibious. I call those aerial which have wings, 
wherewith they can support thcin->elves in the air. Terres¬ 
trial are those whoso only place of rest is upon the earth. 
Aquatic, are those whoso constant abode is upon the water. 
Those are called amphibious, which live freely in the air 
upon the earth, and yet are observed to live long in the w.iter, 
as if they were natural inhabitants of that element, though 
it be worth the examination to know, whether any of those 
creatures that live at their case, and by choice, a good while 
or at any time upon the earth, can live a long time together 
perfectly under water.. 

Aerial animals may bo subdivided into birds and flics. 

Fishes, which arc the chief part of aquatic auimals, may 
bo divided into shell-fishes, sc ily fishes, and those that have 
neither apparent scales nor shells. 

And the tciTcstrial animals may be divided into quadru¬ 
peds or beasts, reptiles, which have many feet, and serpents, 
which have no feet at all. 

Insects, which in their .sevi'ral changes belong to several 
of the before-mentioned divisions, may bo considered toge¬ 
ther as one great tribe of animals. They ai'o called insects, 
from a separation in the middle of their bodies, whereby they 
are, as it were, cut into two jmrts, which are joined together 
by a small hgaturo; as wo see in wasps, common flies, and 
the like. 

Besides all these there are some animals that are not per¬ 
fectly of these kinds, but placed, as it were, in the middle 
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betwixt two of them, bj something of both; aa bats; whieii 
have something of beasts and birds in them. 

Some reptiles of the earth, and some of aquaiioa, want 
out- or more of the senses, which are in perfecter animala; 
as worms, oj’sters, cookies, kc. 

Animals are nourished by food, taken in at the mouth, 
digested in the stomach, and thence by fit vessels distributed 
over the whole body, as is described in books of anatomy. 

The greatest part of animals have five senses; vi*, seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. These, and the way 
of nourishment of animals, we shall more jmrticularly con¬ 
sider, because they are ooramon to man with beasts. 

The way of nourishment of aniiuiJs, particularly of man, 
is by food taken in at the mouth, which V'iiig chowcti there, 
is broken and mixed with tho saliva, and thereby prejiarod 
for an easier and l>etU‘r iligestion in tho stomach. 

When the stomach has |s*rform(sl its oflico upon the food, 
it protrudes it into the guts, by whose peristaltic motion it 
is gently coineyed, along through tho guts, and, as it }iassoa, 
the ehyh‘, which is the nutritne jmrt, i.s w'jsirateil from tho 
excreiiientitious by the lacteal veins; aii<l from thence con¬ 
veyed into the hlood, with which it circulates fill itself bo 
conoocf4'<l into blo<jd. Tho hhxsl, Is'iiig hy tho vena ca\'* 
brought into the right ventricle of (In* heart,* by the con 
tniction of that raiisch*, is drneii through tho arts'ria pul- 
moiiaris into the lungs, where the coii,st,antly iitsjiinsl air 
mixing with it enlivens it, ami from thence lieing conveyod 
by tho vena ptilmonaris into the left \ciitriclo of the heairt, 
the contraction of the heart forces it out, and, hy the arto- 
ncs, distributes it into all ports of the bixly, from whence it 
rctunis hy the veins into the right \entricle of tho heart, to 
take the same coom* again. This is calhxl the circulation of 
the blood, by which lilb and h<«t arc communicated to every 
part of the body. 

In the circulation of tho blood, a goo<I jiart of it goes up 
into the head; and by the brains are sofiaratod from it, or 
made out of it, the animal spirits; which, by the nerves^ 
impart sense and motion to all jsirts of the bcxly. 

The mstmmcDts of motion arc tho muscles; the fibres 

* VxL Blmoenbacb's Onnpantira Anatomy, c. xiL On th« Heart 
and Bkxxi-TeMeli in Menunaha, Buda, tc. Phyaiology, f 7, p. 81.—Bn. 
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whereof, contracting, themselves, move the several parts of 
the body. 

This contraction of the muscles is, in some of them, by 
the direction of the mind, and in some of them without it; 
which is the difference between voluntary and involuntary 
motions in the body. 


CHAPTER XL 

OP THE FIVE SENSES. 

Of Seeing. 

The organ of seeing is the eye;* consisting of variety of 
parts wonderfully contrived for the admitting and refracting 
the rays of light, .so that those that come from the same point 
of the object, and fall upon different parts of the pupil, are 
brought to meet again at tho bottom of the eye, whereby the 
whole object is painted on the retina that is spread there. 

That which immediately affects tho sight and produces in 
us that sen.sation which wo call seeing, is light. 

Lightt maybe considered cither, first, as it radiates from 
luminous bodies directly to our eyes, and thus we sec lumi¬ 
nous bodies themselves, as tho sun, or a ilame, <tc ; or, 
secoiidly, as it is roHected from other boilies; and thus wo 
see a man or a picture by tho rays of light reflected from 
them to our eyes. 

Bodies, in respect of light, may be divided into three sorts: 
fii-st, those that emit rays of light, as the sun and fixed stars; 
secondly, those that transmit tho rays of light, as the air; 
thirdly, those that reflect tho lays of light, as iron, earth, 6ic. 
Tho first are called luminous, the second pellucid, and tho 
third opaque. 

Tho rays of light themselves are not seen; but by them 
tho bodies from which they originally come, as the sun or a 
fixed star; or tho bodies from which they are reflected, as a 
horse or a tulip. When the moon shines, wo do not see the 
rays which come from tho sun to the moon, but by them wo 
see tho moon, from whence they are reflected. 

* Lluineiibacli's Phiisiology, § 17, p. 246. Comparstiro Anatomy, 
c x\i (> 287 —Ed. 

t llubbcs’ Elements of Natuial Philosophy, Part lY c. xxvu. § 2, seq. 
—£]>. 
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If tho eye bo placed iu the mediutn through which the 
rays [kass to it, tho medium is not seen at all; for instance, 
wo do not see the air through which the rays come to our 
eyes. But if a {lollucid bo<ly, through which the light comes, 
bo at a distance from our eye, wo see that btaly, as well as 
the bodies from whence tho rays como that pass through 
them to como to our eyes. For instanci*, wo do not only soo 
bodies through a pair of 8|)ectaclo8, but we wo tlio gloss it¬ 
self. Tho reason whereof is, that |h“11uci<1 IkxIios being 
bodies, tho surfaces of which rofli'ct soino rays of light from 
their solid parts, these surfaces, ]ihieed at a »s)ii\eiiieiit dis¬ 
tance from the eye, may bo seen by tho-so ix'llected rays; as, 
at tho same time, other bodies beyond those |telliieid ones 
may bo seen by tho transinitfed rajs. 

Ojuique bodies aie of two sorts, .s|KH'ul.ir or not s]><H>ular. 
Sjjeeiilar lushes, or miri'ors, ai<< siu h (i|>a<|u<‘ Isidies whoso 
surfaces am [sdislieil, wlieii'by tlnw, li’llectmg tho raj'S iu 
the hiimo order as they conic- (loni other IhkIiw, show us their 
images. 

The r.ijs that are it-flcs ted from op-i(|ue biHlies always bring 
with them to the eje tho idea of colour, and this colour in 
nothing else', in the hiKlies, but a dis|Hisitioii to relli-c t to the 
ej'e more coiuouslj one Miit of lajs tlian another. For ji.ir- 
ticul.ir rays an- onginally eiid'iwed with j-aitn-iilai colours: 
some arc red, othc-i-s bine, others jill-iw.and othc-rs grc-eii, fl.c- 

K\c-rj' ray ot light, ils it eomes Iroiii the sun, scs-ms a bun¬ 
dle of all these .cecerul sorts ot i i\s. and as some of tlieni 
are more rc frangible than othei-s, th it is, an- mere liiined out 
of their course- in passing fmiii one medmm to nnotln-r, it 
follows that afUT such lelrivtioii tln-j' will be wjiarated, and 
their distinct colourobscr\eel. (tf tin -j- the most n-fniiigible 
are Molc-t, and tho least, nsl, and tin- iiit<-rmedmto oiic-s, in 
order, aro indigo, blue, gn-cn, jellow, and orange. This 
he|K»r.ition is \ery ciitcrtAining, ainl will Isi cibserved with 
pleasure in holding a prism in the ts-inis of the sun. 

As all thc\s(* rajs differ in refi.ingibihtj’, so thej- do in re- 
flc-xibihty, that is, in the prccis-rty of Isnng morn easily 
reflected from certain Isslies than from otln-is, and hence 
arise, as hath been said, all the colours of IkwIics; which arc, 
in a manner, infinite, as an infinite nuiiilicr of cum|KM]tiona 
and proportions of the original colours may l>c imagined. 
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The whiteness of the sun’s light is compounded of all the 
original colours, mixed in due proportion. 

Whiteness in bodies is but a disposition to reflect all 
colours of light nearly in the proportion they are mixed in 
the original rays; as, on the contrary, blackness is only a 
disposition to absorb or stifle, without reflection, most of the 
rays of every sort that fall on the bodies. 

Light is successively propagated with an almost incon¬ 
ceivable swiftness; for it comes from the sun to this our 
earth in about seven or eight minutes of time, which distance 
is about 80,000,000 Enghsh miles. 

Besides colour, wo are supposed to see figure : but, in 
truth, tliat which wo perceive when wo see figure, as per¬ 
ceivable by sight, is nothing but the termination of colour. 

0/ Hearing. 

Next to seeing, hearing* is the most extensive of our 
sensua The ear i.s the organ of hearing, whoso curious 
structure is to bo learned from anatomy. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the car is called 
sound; though, in truth, till it coino to reach and affect the 
perceptive part, it Imj nothing but motion. 

The motion which produces in us the |)crception of sound 
is a vibration of the air, caused by an exceeding short but 
quick tremulous motion of the body from which it is propa- 
gatis!, and therefore wo consider and denominate them as 
bodies sounding. 

That sounA is the effect of such a short, brisk, vibrating 
motion of bodiv. from which it is propagated, may be known, 
from what is observed and felt in the strings of instruments, 
and the trembling of liells, as long as wo perceive any sound 
come from them, for n.s soon as that vibration is stopped, or 
ceiuscs in them, the iwrceptiou ceases alsa 

The projwgation of sound i.s very quick, but not apjiroach- 
ing that of light. Sounds move about 1140 English feet in 
a second of time; and in seven or eight minutes of tune, 
they move about one himdred English miles. 

* On tiia organ of hoaring see Blumenbach’s Comparative Anatomy, 
«. IX. p. 278. Phyiwlogy, § 16, I>. 240. To avoid constant referenoe 
to the tamo works, tbo reader is here requested to consult them on tho 
oigau and operafions of the sensa generally.—En. 
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Of SiiulHng. 

SMFXLnio is another sense that seems to be wrought on by 
iKxlies at a JLstancc; though that winch immediately affecta 
the organ, and produces in us the sensation of any smell, aro 
effluvia, or invisible jiarticles, that, coming from liodics at a 
dist.iiKe, immediately ali’ei't the olfactory ncrvoa. 

Smelling bodies seem jierjictually to send forth effluvia, or 
steams, without sensibly wasting at all. Thus a grain of 
imi-lc will send forth odorifeiMUs |Mirticle.s for scon's of year* 
togi ther without its bi'ing sjient; whereby one wonhl coii- 
eludo that these jsirtieles iiiv very small, and yet it is plain 
that they are much gios-s-r than the rays of light, w'hich 
lm\c a fiw [si.'vMige thnaigh glass, and grosser also than the 
magnetic effliivi.i, whnh iklss fivcly through ail iHslies, when 
th osc that pHslucc smell will not pass through the thin 
incniliranes of a bladder, and many of them sairce onliniiry 
white |Bi]H‘r. 

Tilin' IS a gn it \aiitty of smells, though we have but a 
few naints for them, swis't, slinking, Hour.miik, and musty 
are almost all the deimmin.itions weliaie for odours; though 
the smell of a \ioht and of musk, Isith lalled sweet, am as 
dnstinct as any two Hiiiells v.hntseH'\cr. 

0/ T(Ute 

Ta.sti; is the next 'lensi' to Ik; eonsidensl. Tlie organ oi 
taste H the tongue and ]i,llate 

Ihslii's that emit light, sounds, and smells arc seen, heani, 
mid smelt at a distanee, but bislii'S an' not tastssl but by 
iiniiediale apjilicatioii to the organ , for till our imwt t<iunh 
our tongues or jsilates we taste it not, how m'ar mmver it Iw. 

It may 1 k> obs<'ne<l of tastes, that though ihiro lie a great 
variety of them, yet, as in smells, they have only soiiie few 
general names, as swes't, hitter, s<mr, harsh, rank, and sorao 
few others. 


Of Touch. 

The fifth and last of our senses is touch; a sense spread 
over the whole body, though it be most enuDcntly plaoixi in 
the ends of the fingers. 

By this sense tic tangible qualities of bodies are <iw> 
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cerncdj as hard, soft, smooth, rough, dry, wet, clammy, and 
the like. 

But the most considerable of the qualities that are per 
ceived by this sense are heat and cold. 

The due temperament of those two opposite qualities is 
the gi-eat instrument of nature, that she makes use of in 
most, if not all, her productions. 

Heat is a veiy brisk agitation of the insensible parts of 
the objeet, which produces in us that sensation from whence 
wo denominate the object hot; so what in our sensation is 
heat, in the object is nothing but motion. This appears by 
the way whereby heat is produced; for we see that the rub¬ 
bing of a brass nail upon a board will make it very hot; 
and the axle-trees of carts and coaches are often hot, and 
sometimes to a degree that it sets them on fire, by the rul>- 
bing of the nave of the wheel upon it. 

On the other side, the utmost degree of cold is the cessa¬ 
tion of that motion of the insen.sible particles, which to our 
touch is heat. 

Botlies aro denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
present temperament of that part of our body to which they 
aro applied; so that feels hot to one which seems cold to an¬ 
other, nay, the same body, felt by the two hands of the 
same man, may at the same time appear hot to the one and 
cold to the other, because the motion of the insensible parti¬ 
cles of it may bo more brisk than that of the particles of the 
other. 

Besides the object.s before mentioned, which are peculiar 
to each of our senses, as light and colour of the sight, sound 
of hearing, odours of smelling, savours of ta-sting, and tan¬ 
gible qualities of the touch, thei-o are two others that are 
common to all the senses, and those are pleasure and pain, 
which they may receive by and with their peculiar objects. 
Thus, too much light offends the eye; some sounds delight 
and others grate the car; heat in a certain degree is very 
pleasant, which may be augmented to the greatest torment; 
and 80 the rest. 

These Use senses are common to beasts with men; nay, in 
some of them, some brutes exceed mankind. But men aro 
endowed with other faculties, which far excel anything that 
is to bo found m the other animals in this our globe. 
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Memory, also, brutes may be supposed to have, as veil as 
meu. 


CHAPTER XII. 

or THE UNDERSTANDIXO OF MAN. 

The understanding of man does so surpass that of brutes, 
that some are of opinion brutes aro mere machines, without 
any manner of pcrcejdion at all. But letting this opinion 
alone, as ill-grounded, we will prooe<Hl to the considerution 
of human understanding, and the distinct ojierations thercoil 

The lowest degree of it consists in |X‘reeption, which wo 
have before in part taken notice of, in our discourse of tho 
senst-s; concerning which it may Ikj convenient fiiither to 
observe, that, to conc<'ivo a light notion of (Kirception, wo 
must consider the distinct objects of it, which are simplo 
ideas; v. g, such as are thos<i sigiiifiial by tlieso wonls, 
scarlet, blue, sweet, bitter, heat, euld, ike, from tho other 
objects of our senses, to which we may add tho inteinai 
ojierations of our own minds iw the objeeU of our own ro- 
ilectiou, such ns are thinking, willing, ie 

Out of these Kiinjile ideas are iinule, Iiy jnitting them to¬ 
gether, sevend coiiijiounded or eonijilex ideas; us those 
signitied by tho words jxdible, mangold, honw. 

The next thing the understanding doth in its progress to 
knowledge, is t^i abstract its ideas, by which abstraction 
they are made gmieral. 

A general idea is an idixi in the mind, considereil there as 
sejiarated from time and jiloce, and so cajmble to rejiresent 
any particular being that is Lonroriniible to it. Knowledge, 
which IS the highest degreo of the h]s-culati\o faculties, con¬ 
sists in the jicrcejition of tho tmth of aflinnative or nega¬ 
tive pnijxwitions. 

This perception is cither immediate or mnliatc. Imme¬ 
diate perception of tho agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas IS when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we sec, or, as it were, behold, their agreement oi dis.igroo- 
ment This, therefore, is called intuitive knowledge, ^ua 
we see that red is not green, that the whole is bigger than a 
part; that two and two are equal to four. 
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The truth of these and the like propositions we know by 
a bare simple intuition of the ideas themselves, without any 
more ado; and such propositions are called self-evident. 

The mediate perception of tho agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas is when, by the intervention of one or more 
other ideas, their agreement or disagreement is shown. This 
is called demonstration, or rational knowledge. For instance, 
the inequality of the breadth of two windows, or two river;,, 
or any two bodies that-cannot be put together, may be 
known by the iritervention of the same measure applied to 
them both; and so it is in our general ideas, whose agi-eement 
or disagreement may be often shown by the intervention of 
some other ideas, so as to produce demonstrative know¬ 
ledge, where the ideas in question cannot be brought to¬ 
gether and immediately compared, so as to produce intuitive 
knowledge. 

The understanding doth not know only certain truth, but 
also judges of probability, which consists in the likely agree¬ 
ment or disagreement of ideas. 

The assenting to any proposition as probable is called 
opinion, or belief. 

We have hitherto considered the great and visible parts 
of tho univei-se, and those gi-cat masses of matter, the stars, 
planets, and jmrticularly this our earth, together with the 
inaiiiinuto parts and animate inhabitants of it, it may be 
now lit to consider what these .sensible bodies are made of, 
and that is of incoueeivably .small bodies or atoms,* out of 
whoso various coinbiuations bigger moleculie are made, and 
so, by a greater and greater comjxisition, bigger bodies; and 
out of these the whole mateiial world is constituted. 

By the figure, bulk, texture, and motion of these small 
and insensible corpuscles, all the phenomena of bodies m.ay 
1)0 explained. 

• Oil tlio sulijert ('f ftfonis, tc <', tho reader m.'iy lio amused by a litllo 
treatin', entitlcil, Man in Qiiost of Himself p. 1S5, in Metaphysical 
Tracts, liy English Plido«^hcra of tho Eighteenth Century, collected 
and edited by l)r Parr.—BOt 
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COKCEBHINa 

READING AND STUDY, 

FOR A GENTLEMAN. 


[Atmoucn thin bncf tnct cfttinut, strictly iti)c.tkinf!’. l)o denominfttad 
pbiiosopliical. It conUmn several uicful and excellent otaiervations, wliicli 
render it worthy to l>oproscrvetl. In tJiootieiiinKremarks Luke toucliea 
ali^'htiy iii>on a topic which the rculcr will (uni more fully (liscumHsI in 
the Treatuo cunccniini; the Conduct of tli« I'ndcrsUiidm);; but it is 
useful, and at all events cnlertamini,', to c<iuiparo llio ditferent expres¬ 
sions mode use of hy tho phil<M>uptii r in deliverini' at diircrent tIuiiM 
the same thoughts. Tlio course of r. ading n’coimnciidttl may .at (.rat 
sight apiwar somewhat l<x) himtcil, tlioiigh very few men of llio world, 
perhai«, woulii caro to go through it coniph U-ly. Kmio few of Uiu books 
enunirmtcd .arc now no longer in use, tiuir iii.ice Iraing supplied by morn 
molicni Lompitatior.s, but the works on wliieh l^ake hiniself set any 
psrticul.ir v.duo aro as deserving of tludy now as they were then, I 
mean thoo which trial of ilmpienie, cllur-, .md iiolitics. Even tho 
liooks of Voyages .and Travels which he consnhnvl of suflicient value 
to lie nicnliomal, conlinuo for Uie iiiohl part to Im |H>pular, as fivr as 
jiop'ilnritj < in Iw add to helong to any suili ) .duite.li’i Tho (KiliUeal 
tn ..t.-ca wli ch Locko denirid to behold in l'.' I. iii'ls of gentleiiK'n aro 
every n'c of them such as n!ill to iio" I tl ’ seme d. .linelloti, morn 
parlKulirlv Sir lt.al|>h .'vulli. I's Kightu of tin- Kingil.un, which, with Al¬ 
gernon Svdney s J)uieoi.r*e», llarnngton « p ililu .il works, and Milton's 
Tentiic oi Kings, and Dcfiiice ul tlie I'loj.luof England, may be said 
to coiiLaiii .an almost coin[lclc devi lopmei t of tlui science. Tile few 
foreign works wh'ch ought pcrha|si to lie aildcd, nro ArtsUiUo's Politics, 
Maccliiavclli'i Pnuce and Discoumcii on Livy, and .Moiitc«<|uleu'i Esprit 
des Loix.— Ed ] 


Reading it for the improvement of the un(lcr«lan<ling, Tho 
improvement of the unclcrstandin),' is for two ends- first, for 
our own increii.se of knovvlcdjfo; secon'ily, to enable tw to 
deliv'er and make out tiiat knowlcd^ to others. 

Tho latter of these, if it be not the chief end of study in a 
gentleman, yet it is at least equal to the other, ainoo tho 
TOL tl. 2 K 
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greatest part of his business and usefulness in the world is 
by the influence of what he says or wntes to others. 

The extent of our knowledge cannot exceed the extent 
of our ideas; therefore, he who would be universally know¬ 
ing, must acquaint himself with the objects of all sciences. 
But this is not necessary to a gentleman, whose proper 
calling is the service of his country, and so is most properly 
concerned in moral and political knowledge; and thus 
the studies which more immediately belong to his calling 
are tho.so which treat of virtues and vice.s, of civil society, 
and the arts of government, and will take in also law and 
history. 

It IS enough for a gentleman to be furnished with the ideas 
belonging to his calling, which he will find in the books that 
treat of the matters above mentioned. 

But the next step towards the improvement of his undcr- 
staudmg, must be, to observe the connexion of these ideas 
111 the propositions which those books hold forth and jiretcnd 
to teach as tniths; which, till a man can judge whether they 
be truths or no, his underetanding is but little improved; 
and he doth but think and talk after the books that lie hath 
read, without having any knowledge thereby. And thus 
men of much reading are greatly learned but may be little 
knowing. 

The tliii'd and last step, therefore, in im]>roving the un¬ 
derstanding, is to find out u|)on what foundation any pro- 
jiositioii advanced bottoms, and to observe the connexion of 
the inteniicdiate ideas by which it is joined to that founda¬ 
tion uixiii which it IS erected, or that principle from which 
it is di'rivcd. This, in short., is right re.asoning, and by this 
way alone tnie knowledge is to be got by reading and study- 
ing. 

When a man, by use, hath got this faculty of observing 
and judging of the reasoning and coherence of what he ri'ads, 
and how it pnivcs what it pivtcnds to teach; he is then, 
and not till then, in the right way of improving his under¬ 
standing and enlarging his knowledge by reading. 

But that, ns I have said, being not all that a gentleman 
should aim at in reading, he should further take care to im¬ 
prove himself ill the art also of speaking, that so ho may be 
able to moke the best use of what he knows. 
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The art of cjw.'.king woll coiisi>ts oliu’lly in taotliinga, 
>nz,, jwrepicuity and right u’nsoiiing. 

Pcrspiciiity consists in the using of projicr terras for tho 
ideas or thoughts which he would have to ji u.s fiMiu his own 
mind into that of another nmii. It is this that gives them 
an easy ciitraiico, and it is witli delight that men hearken 
to those whom they easily understand, wlieivas what is 
obscurely sivid, dy'iiig ns it is s|K>ken, is usunlly not only lout, 
but creates a pivjiulice m the hean-r, ns if he that,s]H)ko 
knew not wlmt he sanl. or was afraid to ha\e it uiiderstoisj. 

The way to obtain this is to iv.ul such Isniks as an* allowed 
to ho writ with the gis-atest ileariiess and pntpiiety, in tho 
language that a man ns<‘s. An author ex<vllent in tjiis 
faculty, as well ns s<>\cnd others, i.s l)r Tillotson, lato Areh- 
hisho|) of Can(<‘rhnr\, in all ihiit is jnihlishcd of Ins. I haxo 
chost'ii nitlier t<j jirofioN) this pntlsTii for the attaimnent of 
the art of sjx-aking clearly, than lliosi* whogne mil's alioiit 
it,‘since we are inon* apt to leaiii In example than hy din*c* 
turn. But if any one liath a iiuiid to (onsnlt tho luiiHters in 
the art of s[K>idciiig and wiiting, he in.iy find in Tnlly “ Do 
Oratore,” and another treatise of his, i ailed Onitor, and in 
Quintilian’s In.stitntions, and lioilc.i'i’s “Tiaiti'i dn Siih- 
liine,"* instructions coiiceining this and tin* other parta of 
s[ieakiiig well. 

Besides jicrspiciiity, there must Is* :dsi> right ri'aMuiing; 
without which jierspicuitj M*nes hut to ex]sise the s)sMker. 
And for the attaining of this I should ]HM|sme the constant 
reading of (Ihillingworth, who hy Ins cxamplo will Utacli 
both jM*rspicuity and tho way of right reasoning, Is-tti^r than 
any Ixiok that I know, and therefore will desi-iwe to la* read 
on that account over and oxer again; not to say anything of 
his argument. 

Besides these Ixstka in Knglisli, Tnlly, Terena*, Virgil, 
Livy, and (yB'sar's ConimentHries may lie reail to form onca 
mind to a relish of a right way of sjs-aking and writing. 

Tho liooks I have hitherto mentionesl have licen in order 
only to writing and speaking well; not hut that they will 
deserve to be read on other account.s. 

Tlic ctudy of morality I have above mentioned as that 

* Thu treatise is a trinslatien from T/mg'iaa*. 

2 K 2 
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that becomes a gentleman; not barely as a man, but in order 
to his business as a gentleman. Of this there are books 
enough writ both by ancient and modern philosophers; but 
the morality of the gospel doth so exceed them all, that, to 
give a man a full knowledge of true moi-ality, I shall send 
him to no other book but the Now Testament. But if ho 
hath a mind to see how fai- the heathen world carried that 
science, and whereon they bottomed their ethics, he will bo 
delightfully and profitably eutertamed in Tully’s Treat’ses 
“ Do OfiBciis.” 

Politics contains two jiarts, vciy different the one from 
the other: the one containing the original of societies, and 
tho rise and extent of political power; the other the art of 
governing men in society. 

Tho first of these liath been so bandied amongst us, for 
these sixty yeai-s backward, that one can hardly miss books 
of this kind. Those which I think are most talked of in 
English aro tho first book of Mr. Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastiatl 
Polity,” and Mr. Algernon Sydney’s “ Discourses concerning 
Ooveniment.” The latter of these I never read Let me here 
add, “ Two Treatises of Government,” jirinted in 1G90,* and 
a treatise of “Civil Polity,” jirintcd this year.f To these one 
may add, Puffeudorf “ Do Ofiicio lloniiiiis et Civis,” and 
“Do Jure Natmuli ct Gentium,” winch last is tho be.st 
book of that kind. 

As to tho other part of politic*-, which concerns the art of 
governniont, that, I think, is best to bo learned by experience 
and history, especially that of a man’s own country. And 
therefore I think au English geutlonian should be well versed 
in tho history of England, taking his rise as far back as there 
aro any records of it; joining with it the laws that were 
made in the several .ages, as lie goes along in his history; 
that he may observe from thcnco tho several turns of state, 
and how they have been jiroduced. In Mr. Tyrrel’s Hi.s- 
tory of England, he will find all along those scveml authors 
which have treated of our aff.iirs, and which ho may have 
rocourso to, concerning any point which either his curiosity 
or judgment shall lead him to inquire into. 

* These two treatises ore wntten by Mr. Locke himself.—Eo. 

t “ Civil Polity. A Treatise concerning the Nature of Oovemroent," 
Ac. London, 1703, in Svo. Wntten by Peter Paxton, H.D.—Ed. 
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With the liistorr, he nui)' also do well to read tho anoicot 
lawTcrs, such as Bracton, *• Fleta," Henningham, “Mirror of 
Justice,” my Lord Coke’s “ S<'C»md lustUutcs," and tli« 
“MihIiis, Uuinndi Parliamentum;” and others of that kind 
which ho may find quoted in tho late controversies lietwcm 
Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrel, Mr. Atwood. Ac., with Dr. Brody; 
as also, I Buppose, in Saillier’s IVatiso of “ Bights of Um 
K ingdom, and Cnstom.s of our Ancestors,” when'of tho firat 
edition Ls the best; wherein he will find the luieiont con¬ 
stitution of tho goveninieiit of Kiigland. 

There are two volumes of “ State Tracts,” printed Hinee tho 
revolution, in which* there are many things irlating to ths 
go.eminent of England 

As for general history. Sir Walter Ilaleigh and Dr. Howell 
are liooks to lie had. Ho alio hath a mind to launch furth«r 
into tli.at ocean, may consult Wliear’.s “ MctlKslus Ix'gendi Hia- 
toria-s,” of thi’ last edition ; u liirli will direct him to tlie anthon 
he IS to |•ead and the method wherviu he is to read them. 

To the laeulitig of history, ehniiiology and gisigrapliy are 
absolutely iieceasary. 

In geography, we ha\<> two general ones in English, Hoyliu 
and Moll, which is tlie best of them I know not, having not 
Iksui iiiiieh eonvers.iiit in eitl^er of them. But tho lost I 
hIiouIiI think to lx* of most use, Ixsaiis" of the new discoverioi 
tliat are made every day t<mdiiig to (he |>erfiH'tion of that 
MR nee, (hongli I Udievc that the eoiintries whieh Heylili 
ineiitioiis ari- Ixitter tre.atssl of bv linn, bating what new dia- 
tsjveries KMice his time have a'ldeil. 

These two Ixioks contain g«s)graphy in general; but whether 
an Plngbxh gentleman would think it worth Ilia time to 
Is'stow inueh pains u|k»ii that; though without it ho cannot 
well iinderst.ind ati.iMtte, it is certain ho cannot well be 
without Camden’s “ Britannia,” whieh is much enlarged in 
the last English edition. A good cedlection of maisi is olio 
iiccejisary. 

To geography, books of travels may he added. In that 
kind, the collections made by our countrymen Hockluyt 
and Purchas arc very good. There is alw » very good 
collection made by Thevenot, in folio, in French; and Iqr 
Kamuzio, in Italian; whether inundated into Engli^ or no 
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I know not. There are ako several good books of travels 
of Englishmen published, as Sandys, Rowe, Brown, Gage, 
and Dampier. 

There ai’O also several voyages in French, which are very 
good, as Pyrard,* Bergeron,t Sagard,i Bernier,§ (kc, whether 
all of them are translated into English, I know not. 

There is at present a very good “Collection of Voyages 
and Travels,” never before in English, and such as are out of 
print, now printing by Mr. Churchill. || 

There are besides these a vast number of other travels; a 
sort of books that have a veiy good mi.xture of delight and 
usefulness. To set them all down, woultl take up too much 
time and room. Those I have incntioucd aie enough to 
begin with. 

As to chronology, I think IIclvicus the best for com¬ 
mon use, which is not a book to be read, but to ho 
by, and be consulted upon occasion. Ho that hath a iniiid 
to look fiiither into chronology, may get Tallent's “ Tables,” 
and Strauchius’s “Bieviarium Tem|)oium,” and in.iy to 
those add Scaliger’s “ De Enuaidatioiie Temporum,” and 
Petavius, if he hath a mind to cng:ige deeper in that 
study. 

Those who ale accounted to h;ue wiit best particul.ir jiarts 
of our English histoiy, aic B.u oii, of Ilcniy Vll., and Her¬ 
bert, of Henry VIII. Daniel also, is eommciided, and 
Burnet’s “ Histoiy of the Betoinmtion.” 

M.iriana’s “Histoiy ot Sp.un,” and Thuanus’s “History of 
his Own Time,” and Philip de Coimncs are of great and 
deserved reputation. 

There ai'c also sevcial French and Engb-h iiK'moii's and 
collectiou.s, such as Jar Rochefouc.iult, Mehil, Riushwoith, 

• "Voyage do ri.aii(,-nis Pyrard do L.ayal C’ontcnaiit a.a \-.\igation 
aux In.I.'s ()rient.alea, M.aldoc^, MuIikhu-i, Bread ' Pans, BJUi, s\o , 
third edition 

t '‘Kclalion des Voyagea en Tartanc, &e. Lo lout rceuciUi par 
Piorro Bergeron ” Pans, ICIU, Svo. 

J “ Lo grand Vojage dca Huron*, aitu6i en I'Amenquc, &c ParF. 
Gab .Sagard Thcodat." Pari*, 1632, Svo. 

§ “Memoirc* de f Empire du Grand Mogol, &c, par Franroia 
Bemior." Pans. 1670 and 1671. 3 vols. 12roo 

U A collection of voyages and travels published m 1704, in 6 vols. foboy 
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Ac., which give a great light to those who have a mind to 
look into what hath past in £uro{)u this last age. 

To tit a gentleman for the conduct of hiimadf, whether as 
a private man or as intercstcHl in the government of hia 
country, nothing can be moi-o nccoi^ary tlrnn tlie knowledge 
of men, which, though it be to be hiul cliielly from exjw- 
rienw, and, next to that, from a judicious n-ading of history; 
yet then* ai-e books tliat of purjmse treat of human nature, 
which help to gi>e an insight inbi it. Such are tlioM* treating 
of the jiiLs-sions. and how they are ino\ed, wIn'mif Aristotle, 
in his sc‘C(ind book .of Klutoiie, hath adininiblv discoiiisi'd, 
and that in a little coin]SLs.s, I think thi.s rhetoite is (lans* 
lated into Knglish, if not. it may be had in (ireek and I.atiti 
togctlu r. 

La Bniyere's “ Chamctei's ’ aie also an adniinible piivo of 
painting, I think it is alvj tr.uisl.ited out of Fninh into 
Knglish. 

Satnic.d wiitinj,*s, also, sin h .i.s.luvenal and I’< I’siiis, and, 
abose all, Ilonne, ihongh the^ paint the (hiorinities of men, 
yet they thereby U-aeli us to know tin in. 

There IS anotlnT use of nadiiig, whuh is for diversion and 
delight Such ai-e poetical writings, ■ hjh cially duiiiiatie, if 
they be fres* from jirof.ineness, oljw i infy, and what corrupts 
good manners, lot micIi jntih should not Is- bandhsi. 

Of all the bo<jks <jf lietion, J know none that eipials "Ccr- 
v.anles’ History of Don t^uixote” in nselnliu-xa, plcanantry, 
and a constant dcconiin And, iridissl, no wnlnigs can Imi 
jjca.sant which hale not nature at the bottom, and are not 
draw n after hei copy. 

There is another sort of books, whi<h I hail almost forgot, 
with which a gentleman’s study ought to Is* well fiimisht'd, 
VIZ, dietionancs of all kinds. For the Latin tongue, Jjttlo- 
tou, C’oo|ier, Calepin, and Itols-rt Ktepbcns’s “ Thosauru* 
Lingua* Lstiiia*,” and Vossii “ Kljinohegicum l.ingna* Isitimr.’’ 
Skinner’s “ Lexicon Etymologicuin,” is an excellent one of 
that kind for the English tongue. Cowel’s “Interpreter" is 
useful for the law terms. 8j<clinan’s “(Jlossary” is a very 
useful and learned book. And Selden's “Titles of Honour” 
a gentleman should not be without. Baudrand hath a very 
good “Geographical Dictionary.” And there are several 
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historical ones which are of use; as Lloyd’s, Hoffman's, 
Moreri’s; and Bayle’s incomparable dictionary is something 
of the same kind. He that hath occasion to look into books 
written in Latin since the decay of the Roman empire and 
the purity of the Latin tongue, cannot be well without Du 
Cange's “Olossariura Medim et Infimm Latinitatia” 

Among the books above set down I mentioned Vossius's 
“ Etymologicum Lingum Latinmall his works are lately 
printed in Holland, in six tomes. They are fit books for a 
gentleman’s library, containing very learned discourses con¬ 
cerning all the sciences. 


END or TOUDICE U. 
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CONTEOVEliSY WITH THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 

[It was onginally my intention to repnnt the whole of those Letters of 
Locke which were addressed to the Bishop of Woicester, on the subject 
of the Essay on the Human Understanding But upon a more diligent 
exammation of those compositions, I found there was much ui them 
wluch could scarcely he denominated philosophical, containing matter 
merely of temporary Interest, or turning upon points appertaining solely 
to the disputants themselves There are, nevertheless, sevei-al p.issage8 
in those letters, which, because they tin ow some light on topics discussed 
in the Essay on the Hum.an Understanding, have usually been subjoined 
as notes to that work. It has been judged more advisable m the present 
edition, to introduce them by way of A|)pendix, first, that they might 
not interfere with the New Notes, .and secondly, bec.ause they will pio- 
b.ibly be re.ad with more advantage where they now stand. 

I would not, by wlut has been said .above, bo understood to detract 
from the merit of the Letters to the Bishop of Worcester, which may m 
themselves be ieg.ardod as models of controvcrsi.d writing, but the veiy 
iiatuio of the dispute often led Locke over the giound which he had pre¬ 
viously trodden in Ins Essay, and compelled him to repeat diffusely and 
hurriedly, wh.at he had there stated in a briefer .and more masterly 
mannci In itself, moreover, his stylo of coirespondence is too volu¬ 
minous, not, perhaps, thiough any avci-sion of his for brevity, but 
because of bis earnest anxiety not to betray the c.ausc of tiaitli from the 
apjireheiision of growing tedious. But the taste of the present age ig 
intolerant, at least m what relates to truth and jihilosophy We read 
no page of a book with so much pleasure as tlio last, because too fre¬ 
quently we read to boast of it as an achievement rather than to profit by • 
it as an exercise. For this reason, most persons will probably bo content 
with those portions of Locke’s correspondence with the Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester which are here given. They will perceive with how great dex- 
tenty he defends himself from the assaults of Ins adversary, and how 
tnumphantly he establishes the import-int truths laid down with modest 
dogmatism in liis great system of philosophy Should any one, from 
these specimens, desire to read more, he may congratulate himself upon his 
own taste and judgment, which will at least incite him to a c.areful perusal 
of the minor treatises bequeathed us by the great phUosopher,—E d.] 


No. I —Vol. I. p 134, par. 8. 

Tins modest apology of our author could not procure him the free 
use of the word idea but great offence has been taken at it, and 
it h.as been censured as of dangerous consequence. to which you may 
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see what he answers. “The world,”* saith the Bishop of Worcester, 
“hath been strangely amused with ideas of late, and we have been 
told that strange things might be done by the help of ideas, and yet 
these ideas, at last, come to be only common notions of things, which 
we must make use of in our reasoning. You (i. e, the author of the 
Essay concerning Human Understanding) say in that chapter about 
the existence of God, you thought it most pioper to express yourself in 
the most usual and famihai way, by common woids and expressions I 
would you had done so quite thiough your book, for then you had never 
given that occasion to the enemies of our faith, to take up your new way 
of ideas, as an effectu.al battery (as they imagined) against the mysteiies 
of the Chnstian faith But you might have enjoyed the satisfaction of 
your idias long enough befoie I had taken notice of them, unless I had 
found tium enijiloycd about doing mischief.” 

To winch our author replies + “ It is plain that that which your lord¬ 
ship apprehends in my book may be of dangerous consequence to the article 
svhich youi loidship has endeavoured to defend, is my introducing new 
terms and that which your lordship instances in, is that of ideas. 
And the i cason that your lordship gives in every of these places why your 
lordshij) has such an apprehension of ideas, that they may be of dan¬ 
gerous consequence to that article of faith u hich your lordship has en- 
deavoui ed to defend, is, because they have been applied to such purposes. 
And I might (your lordsnip says) have enjoyed the satisfaction of my 
ideas long enough, before you had taken notice of them, unless your 
loiilship had found them emjdoyed m doing mischief Which, at last, 
as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no moi e, viz , that 
your lordship foais tdeo,?, i e, the term ideas, may some time or other 
jirovo of veiy dangeious consequence to what your loidshiji has endoa- 
vouicd to defend, because they have been made use of in arguing .against 
it h'oi I am sine youi lordship docs not mean, that you apiirehend the 
things sigriiticd by ideas, m.ay be of dangerous consequence to the article 
of faith your lordship endeavours to ilefend, because they have been 
made use of ag.imst it for (besides Unit your loidship mentions terms) 
that would bo to exjiect that those wlio oppose tli.at aiticle should oppose 
it without .any thoughts, foi the things signified by ideas, are nothing 
but the nimicdi.ate objects of our minds in thinking so that unless any 
one c.in opiioso the article your lordship defends, without thinking on 
something, he must use the thing signified by ideas, for he that thinks, 
must h.ivc some nnmediate object of his mind m thinking i e, must 
have ideas 

“But whether it bo the name or the thing , ideas in sound, or ideas 
in signitic.ition, that your louhship .ippiehends m.ay be of dangerous 
consequence to that article of f.uth which your lordship endeavours to 
defend , it seems to me, I will not say a new w.ay of re.asonnig, (for that 
belongs to me,) but were it not youi lordship’s, 1 should think it a very 
extraordmaiy v/.cy of rea-soning to n’lite .ig.unst a book wherein your 
lordship .acknowledges they are not used to bad pui poses nor employed 
to do mischief, only because you find that ideas are, by those who 

* Answer to Mr Locke's First Letter. 

+ In his Second Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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oppose youi lordslup, employ*cl to do mischief, and to apprehend they 
may be of dangerous consequence to the article your lordship has engaged 
in the defence of For whether as terms, or ideas as the imme¬ 
diate objects of the mmd, signified by those terms, may bo, m your 
lordship’s appiehension, of dangerous consequence to that article ; 1 da 
not bee how your lordship’s svriting against the notions of ideas, as stated 
in my book, will at all hinder your opposers from employing them in 
doing mischief, as before 

“However, be that as it will, so it is, that your lordship apprehends 
these new terms, these ideas, with which the world hath of late been so 
strangely amused, (though at last they come to bo only common notions 
of things, as your lordship owns,) may be of dangerous consequence to 
that article 

“My loid, if any, in answer to your lordship’s sermons, and m other 
pamphlets, wherein your lordship complains they have talked so much 
of ideas, have been troublesome to your lordship with that term , it is 
not strange that your lordship should be tired with that sound , but how 
natural soever it be to our weak constitutions, to be olFeiided with any 
sound wherewith an importunate dm hatn been made iboiit our ears; 
yet, my lord, I know your lordship lias a better oimiion of the articles of 
our faith, than to think any of them can be overturned, or so much as 
shaken, with a breath formed into any sound or teim whatsoever 

“ Names are the arbitrary marks of coiice])tion , and so they be suffi¬ 
ciently appropriated to them in their use, 1 know no othei dilFerence 
any of them have m paiticular but as they are of easy or difhcult pro¬ 
nunciation, and of a more oi loss |ilo.isant sound, and what Jiarticular 
antipathies there may be in men, to some of them u|)on that account, 
it IS not easy to bo foreseen 'I’liis I am suie, no tonn whatsoever, m 
itself, bears, one more than .inothei, any opposition to the truth of any 
kind , they are only ))ro))osition8 that do or eaii opjiose tho truth of any 
article or doctrine and thus no tcim is piivilegod from being set m 
opposition to truth 

“ There is no word to be found, which may not bo brought into a 
projiosition, whciein the most s.icred and most evident truths may bo 
opposed but that is not a fault in the toiiii, but him that uses it. 
And therefore I cannot easily penmado raj'lelf (whatever your lordship 
hath said in the he it of your concem) that you liivc bestowed so much 
pains u|ion my book because the word idea is so much used there F'or 
though upon my saying, in my chapiter about the existence of God, 

‘ that I scarce use the word idea in that chaptei,’ your lordshi|) wishes 
that I had done so quite through my book Yet I must rather look 
upon that as a compliment to me, wherein your lordshqi wislied that my 
book lud been all through suited to vulgar le.iders, not used to that and 
the like tenns, than that your lorilship has such an apprehension of tho 
word idea , or tliat there is any sucli hann m the use of it, mstc.ul of tho 
word notion, (with which your lordslup seems to take it to agree m sig¬ 
nification,) that your lordship would think it worth your while to sjiend 
any part of your valuable time and thoughts about my book, for having 
tho word idea so often m it, for this would bo to make your lordship 
to WTite only against an impropriety of speech I own to your loidship, 
it 13 a great condescension in your lordship to have done it, if that word 
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have such a share in what youi lordship has wiit against my book, a» 
some expressions would persuade one, and I would, foi the satisfaction 
of your lordship, change the tenn of idea for a better, if your lordship, 
or any one, could help me to it Por, that notion will not so well stand 
for every immediate object of the mind m thinking, as idea does, 1 have 
(as I guess) somewhere given a reason in my book, by showing that the 
term notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a certain soi t of those 
objects, which I call mixed modes; and I think it would not sound 
altogether so well to say, the notion of red, and the notion of a home, as 
the idea of red, and the idea of a horse. But if any one thinks it will, 
I contend not for I have no fondness for, no antipathy to, any par¬ 
ticular articulate sounds nor do I think there is any spell or fascina¬ 
tion 111 any of them 

“ But be the word idea proper or improper, I do not see how it is 
the better oi the worse, because all men have m^e use of it, or because 
it has been made use of to bad purposes, for if that be a reason to con¬ 
demn or lay it by, we must lay by the terms scripture, reason, percep¬ 
tion, distinct, clear, <S:c. Nay, the name of Ood himself will not escape; 
for I do not think any of these, or any other teim, can be produced, 
which h.ath not been made use of by such men, and to such purposes. 
And theieforc, if the Unitarians, in their Lite pamphlets, have talked 
very much 9 f, and strangely amused the world with ideas, I cannot 
believe your lordship will think th.at word one jot the woi’se, or the 
more dangerous, because they use it, any more than, for the use of 
them, you will think reason or scripture terms ill or dangerous. And 
therefore, what your lordship says in the bottom of this 93rd p.age, that 
‘ I might have enjoyed the satisfaction of my ideas long enough before 
your lordship had taken notice of them, unless you hail found them 
employed ill doing mischief,’ will, T presume, when your loidsliip h.as 
considered again of this m.atter, prevail with your lordship to let mo 
enjoy still the satisfaction I take in my ideas, i e , as much satisfaction 
as I can take m so small a matter, as is the using of .a proper term, 
notwithstanding it should bo employed by otlicis in doing mischief 

“ For, my lord, if I should leave it wholly out of my book, and sub¬ 
stitute the word notion everywhere in the loom of it, and eveiybody 
else should do so too (tho|gh youi lordship does not, I suppose, suspect 
that I have the vanity to think they would follow my example) my 
book would, it seems, be the more to your lordship’s liking, but I do 
not see how this would one jot abate the mischief your lordship com¬ 
plains of For the Unitari.ins might as much employ notions, as they 
do now ideas, to do mischief, unless they are such fools to think they 
can conjure with this notable word idea, and that the force of wh.at 
they say, lies m the sound, and not m the signification of their terms. 

“Tins I am sure of, that the truths of the Chi istian religion c.an be 
no moie battered by one word than another, nor can they be be.aten 
down or endangered by .any sound whatsoever. And I .am apt to Hatter 
myself, th.it youi lordship is s.itisfied that there is ho harm m the word 
ideas, because you say you should not have taken notice of my ideas, 
if the enemies of our faith hail not taken up my new way of ideas, as 
an effectual battery against the mysteiies of the Christian faith In 
which place, by new way of ideas, nothing, I think, can be construed to- 
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be meant, but my expressing myself by that of ideas, and not by other 
more common words, and of ancionter standing m the English lan¬ 
guage ” 

As to the objection of the autlioi’s way by ideas being a new way, ho 
thus answci-s “ My new uay by ideas, or 7tiy way by ideas, which often 
occiiis in your loidship’s letter, is, I confess, a very large and doubtful 
expiession, and may, m the full latitude, comprehend my whole Essay; 
because, ti eating in it of the undei standing, which is nothing but the 
faculty of tliinkmg, I could not well tieat ot that faculty of the mind 
which consists in thinking, without considering the immediate objects of 
the mind m thinking, which I call ideas, and theicfoie, in treating 
of tlio understanding, I guess it will not be thought str.inge, tlnat the 
gieatest part of my book lias been taken up m considcimg what these 
objects of the mind in thinking are, whence they come, what use the 
mind makes of them, in its several ways of thinking, and what are the 
outwaid marks whereby it sigmhes them to othei-s, oi rccoids them for 
its own use. And this, m short, is my way by ideas, that wliicli your 
lordship calls my new way by ideas, which, my loid, if it be new, it 
is but a new history of an old thing Eor I think it will not be doubted 
that men always performed the actions of thinking, leatonmg, believing, 
and knowing, just after the same manner that they do now, though 
whether the same account h.is heretofoio been given of the way how 
they perfoimed these actions, or wherein they consistoil, I do not know. 
Were I as well read as your lordship, I should have been safe from that 
gentle repiimand of your lordship’s, for thinking niy way of ideas new, 
for want of looking into other men’s thoughts, which .appear in their 
books 

“Your lordship’s words, as an acknowledgniont of your instructions 
in the case, and as a warning to others, who will be so bold adventurers 
as to spin .anything barely out of their own thoughts, I shall set down 
at large, and they run thus ‘Whether you took this way of ideas from 
the modern philosopher, mentioned by you, is not .at all material, but I 
intended no reflection upon you in it, (for that you mean by my com¬ 
mending you as a schol.ar of so great a master,) I never meant to take 
from you the honour of your own inventions, anil I do believe you, 
when you say that you wrote from your own thoughts, and the ideas 
you had there. But many things may seem new to one that converses 
only with his own thoughts, which really are not so, as he may find, 
when he looks mto the thoughts of other men, which appear in their 
books And therefore, although I have a just esteem for the invention 
of such, who can spm volumes barely out of their own thoughts; yet 
I am apt to think they would oblige tho world more, if, after they have 
thought so much themselves, they would examine what thoughts others 
have had before them concerning the same things, that so those may 
not bo thought their own inventions, which are common to themselves 
and othei-s. If a man should try all tho magnetical experiments him¬ 
self, and publish them as his own thoughts, he might take himself to b« 
the inventor of them. But ho that examines and compares them with 
what Gilbert and others have done before him, will not dimmish the 
praise of his diligence, but may wish he had compared his thoughts with 
other men’s ; by which the world would receive greater, advantage^ 
though he lost the honour of bemg an onginah’ 
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“ To alleviate my fault herein, I agree with your lordship, that many 
things may seem new to one that converses only with his own thoughts, 
which really are not so but I must crave leave to suggest to your lord¬ 
ship, that if, in spinning of them out of his own thoughts, they seem new 
to him, he is certainly the inventor of them, and they may as justly bo 
thought his own invention as any one's, and he is as ceitainly the in¬ 
ventor of them, as any one who thought on them before him the dis¬ 
tinction of invention, or not invention, lying not m thinking first, or 
not first, but in the borrowing, or not borrowing, our thoughts from 
another; and he to whom, spinning them out of his own thoughts, they 
seem new. could not certainly borrow them from another So he truly 
invented printing in Burope, who, without any communication with the 
Chinese, spun it out of his own thoughts, though it was never so ti ue, 
that the Chinese had the use of pimtmg, nay, of pnntmg in the veiy 
same way, among them, many ages before him So that he that spins 
anything out of his own thoughts, that seems new to lum, cannot cease 
to think it IS his own invention, should he examine ever so far, what 
thoughts others have had before him concerning the same thing, and 
should find, by examining, that they had the same thoughts too. 

‘ ‘ But what great obligation this would be to the world, or weighty causo 
of turning over and looking into books, I confess I do not see. The great 
end to me, in conversing with my own or other men’s thoughts, in mat¬ 
ters of speculation, is to find truth, without being much concemea 
whether my own spuming of it out of mine, or then spinning of it out of 
their own thoughts, helps me to it. And how little I affect the honour 
of an ongmal, maybe seen in that place of my book, wheie, if anywhere, 
that itch of vain-gloiy was likeliest to have shown itself, had I been so 
overrun with it as to need .a cure. It is where I speak of certainty, in 
these following woids, taken notice of by your loidship m another place: 
‘ I think I have shown wherein it is that cert.imty, real certainty, con¬ 
sists, which, whatever it w.is to others, was, I confe.ss, to me, hei etofore, 
one of those desiderata which I found great want of 

“ Here, my lord, however new this seemed to me, and the more so 
because possibly I had in vain hunted for it m the books of others, yet 
I spoke of it as new only to myself, leaving others m the undisturbed 
possession of what, either by invention or reading, was theirs before; 
without assuming to myself any other honour but th.at of my own 
ignorance, until that time, if others before had shown wherein certainty 
lay And yet, my lord, if I h.id upon this 000.18100 been forward to 
assume to myself the honour of an original, I think I had been pretty 
safe m it; since I should have had your lordship for my guarantee and 
vindicator on that point, who are pleased to call it new, and, as such, 
to write against it. 

“ And truly, my lord, in this resnect my book has had very unlucky 
stare, since it hath had the misfortune to displease your lordship, with 
many thmgs in it, for their novelty, as new way of reasoning, new 
hypolkesis about reason, new sort of certainty, new terms; new way of 
ideas, new method of certainty, <tc. And yet, in other places, your 
lordship seems to think it worthy m me of your lordship’s reflection, for 
saying, but what others have said before, as where I say, ‘In the 
different make of men’s tempers, and application of their thoughts, 
some aiguments prevail more on one and some on another, for the con- 
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firmation of the same truth, ’ your lordship asks, ‘ What is this different 
from what all men of understanding have said*’ Again, I take it, your 
lordship meant not these words for a commendation of my book, where 
you say. But if no more be meant by ‘ The simple ideat that come in 
by sensation or reflection, and their being the foundation of our know¬ 
ledge, ’ but that our notions of things come in either fi om our senses or 
the exercise of our minds as there is nothing extraordinary in the 
discovery, so your lordship is far enough from opposuig that whe, em you 
think all mankind are agreed. 

“ And again ‘But what need all this great noise about ideas and 
certainty, tiue and leal certainty hy ideas, if, aftei all, it comes only 
to this, that oui ideas only represent to us such things, fiom wlieiico we 
bring arguments to prove the truth of things 

‘ ‘ ‘ But the world hath been strangely amused with ideas of late and 
we have been told, that strange thmgs might be done by the help of 
ideas, yet these ideas, at last, come to be only common notions of 
things, which we must make use of m our reasoning ’ And to the like 
purpose in othei places 

“ Whether, thciefore, at last, your lordship will lesolvo that it is new 
or no , or moio faulty by its being new, must be left to your lordship. 
This I find by it, that my book cannot avoid being condemned on the 
one side or the other, nor do I see a possibility to help it. If there be 
readere that like otdy new thoughts, or, on the other side, others that 
■can heal nothing but wh.at can be justified by received .authuiities in 
punt, I must desire them to make themselves anieiids in that part which 
they like, for the displeasure they receive m the other, but if any should 
be so exact as to find fault with both, truly 1 know not what to s.ay to 
them The case is a plain c.ise the book is all over naught, and there 
is not a sentence in it that is not, cither from its .intiquity oi novelty, 
to be condeniiied, and so there is a short end of it. From your lord- 
ship, indeed, in particular, I can hope for something bettei, for your 
lordship thinks the general design of it so gooil, that that, I flatter my¬ 
self, would pievail on your lordship to preserve it from the fire. 

“ But as to the way your lordship thinks I should have token to pre¬ 
vent the having it thought my invention, when it was common to me 
with others, it unluckily so fell out, in the subject of my Essay of’ 
Human Understanding, tli.it I could not look into the thoughts of other 
men to inform myself For my design being, as well as I could, to 
copy nature, and to give an .account of the opciations of the mind iii 
thinking, I could look into nobody’s understanding but my own, to see 
how it wrought, nor have a prospect into other men’s minds, to view 
tlieir thoughts there, and observe what steps and motions they took, 
and by wh.at gr.ad.itionB they proceeded in then acquainting themselves 
with tiutlg and their advance in knowledge, what we find of their 
thoughts m books, is but the result of this, and not the jirogross and 
W’oiking of their minds, in coming to the opinions or conclusions they 
set down and published. 

“ All, therefore, that I can say of my book is, that it is a copy of 
my own mind, m its several ways of operation. And all that I can say 
for the publishing of it is, that I think the mtellectual faculties are 
made, and operate alike m most men, and that some that I showed it 
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to before I published it, liked it so -well, that I was confirmed in that 
opinion. And, therefore, if it should happen that it should not be so, 
but that some men should have ways of thinking, reasoning, or arriving 
at certainty, diflferent from others, .and above those that I find my mind 
to use and acquiesce in, I do not see of what use my book can be to 
them. I can only make it my humble request, in my own name, and m 
the name of those that are of my size, who find their minds work, 
reason, and know in the same low way that mine does, that those men 
of a more happy genius would show us the way of their nobler flights; 
and particularly would discover to us their shorter or surer way to 
certainty, than by ideas, and the obseivmg their agreement or dis¬ 
agreement.” 

“ Your lordship adds ■ ‘ But now, it seems, nothing is mtelligible but 
what suits with the new way of ideas’ My lord, the new way of ideas, 
and the old way of speaking intelligibly, * was alw.ays, and ever will be 
the same, and, if I may take the libeity to declare my sense of it, 
herem it consists 1. That a man use no words but such as he makes the 
sign of certain detei-mined objects of his mind in thinking, which he can 
make known to another. 2. Next, That he use the same word steadily 
for the sign of the same immediate object of his mind in thinking. 3. 
That ho join those words together in propositions, according to the gram¬ 
matical rules of that language he speaks in 4. That he unite those 
sentences into a coherent discourse Thus, and thus only, I humbly 
conceive, .any one may preserve himself fiomthe confines and suspicion 
of jargon, whether he pleases to c<all those immediate objects of his mmd, 
which his words do or should stand for, ideas or no.” 

No. II —Vol. I. p 87, par. 8. 

On this reasoning of the .author ag.ainst innate ideas, great blame 
hath been laid, bcc.vuse it seems to invalidate an argument commonly 
used to prove the being of a God, viz , universal consent To which our 
authoi aiisweis + “ I think that tlie univers.al consent of mankind as to 
the being of a God, amounts to thus much, that the vastly greater 
majority of mankind have, in all .ages of the world, actually believed in 
a God , that the majority of the remaining part have not actually dis¬ 
believed it, .and, consequently, those who h.ave actually opposed the 
belief of a God, h.ave truly been very few. So that companng those 
th.at h.ave actually disbelieved, with those who have actually believed in a 
God, their numbei is so inconsidei able, that in respect of this incom¬ 
parably greater majority of those who have owned the belief of a God, it 
may be said to be the universal consent of mankind 

“ Tins IS .all the univei-sal consent which truth or matter of fact wilt 
allow, and, theiefore, all that can be made use of to prove a God. But 
if any one would extend it further, and speak deceitfully for God, if 
this umvers.ality should be urged in a strict sense, not for much the 
majonty, but for a general consent of every one, oven to a man, in alt 
ages and countries, this would make it either no argument, or a perfectly 
useless .and unnecessary one. I'or if any one deny a God, such an 

* Mr. Locke’s Third Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, t Ibid. 
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universality of consent is destroyed and if nobody does deny a Grod, 
what need of arguments to convince Atheists* 

“ I would crave leave to ask your lordship, were there ever in tho 
world any Atheists or not* If there were not, what need is there of 
raising a question about the being of a God, when nobody questions it? 
Wliat need of provisional aiguments against a fault fiom which mankind 
are so wholly free , and which, by an universal consent, they may be 
presumed to be secure from* If you say (as I doubt not but you will) 
that there have been Atheists in the world, then your lordship’s universal 
consent reduces itself to only a great majority, and then make that 
majonty as great as you will, what I have said in the place quoted by 
your lordship leaves it in its full force and I have not said one word 
that does in the least invalidate this argument for a God The argu¬ 
ment I was upon there was to show, that the idea of God was not 
innate; and to my purpose it was sufficient, if there were but a less 
number found in the world who had no idea of God, than your lordship 
will allow there have been of professed Atheists, for whatsoever is 
innate must be universal in the stnetest sense. One exception is a 
sufficient proof against it So that all that I said, and which was quite 
to aiiothei purpose, did not at all tend, nor can bo made use of, to in¬ 
validate tho argument for a Deity, grounded on such an universal con¬ 
sent,* as your lordship, and all that build on it, must own which is only 
a very disproportioned majority: such an universal consent, my argu¬ 
ment there neither affinns nor requires to be less than you will bo ple-ased 
to allow it Your lordship, therefore, might without any prejudice to 
those declarations of goodwill and favour you have for tho author of tho 
Essay of Human Understanding, have spared the mentioning his quoting 
authors that are in print, for matters of fact to quite another pui pose, 

‘ as going about to inv.alidate the argument for a Deity from the universal 
consent of mankind,’ since he leaves that universal consent as entire and 
as large as you yourself do, or can own or suppose it But here I have 
no leason to be sorry that your loidship has given mo this occasion for 
the vindication of this passage of my book, if there should be any one 
bcsiiles your lordship, who should so far mistake it as to think it in the 
least invalidates the argument for a God, from tho universal consent of 
mankind 

“But because you question the credibility of those authors I have 
quoted, which you s.ay were very ill chosen, I will crave leave to say, 
that he whom I relied on for his testimony concerning tho Hottentots of 
Soldama, w.a3 no less a man than an ambassador from tho King of 
England to the great Mogul, of whose relation M Thovenot, no ill judge 
in the case, had so great an esteem, that he was at the pains to translate 
it into I'lcnch, and publish it in his (which is counted no injudicious) 
Collection 6f Travels But to inteicedo witli your lordship for a little 
more favourable allowance of credit to Sir Thomas Roe’s relation • Coore, 
an inhabitant of the country, who could speak English, assured Mr, 
Teriy, * tliat they of Soldama had no God But if he, too, have the ill 
luck to find no credit with you, I hope you will be a httle more favour¬ 
able to a divine of the Church of England now hvmg, and admit of hi* 

• Terry’s Voyage, p. 17, 23. 
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testimony in confinnation qf Sir Tliomaa Koe’s This worthy gentleman, 
in the relation of hia voyage to Surat, punted but two years since, 
speaking of the same people, has these words * ‘ They are sunk even 
below idolatry, are destitute of both priest and temple, and. saving a 
little show of rejoicing which is made at the full and new moon, have 
lost all kind of religious devotion. Natuie has so nohly provided for 
then convenience m this life, that they have drowned all sense of the 
God of it, and aie grown quite careless of the next.’ 

“But to provide against the clearest evidence of Atheism m these 
people, you say, ‘ That the account given of them makes them not fit to 
be a stand.ard for the sense of mankind ’ This, I think, may pass for 
nothing, till somebody be found that makes them to be a st.ind.ii d for 
the sense of mankind All the use I made of them was to show that 
there were men m the world th.at had no innate idea’ of God But to 
keep something like an argument going, (foi what will not that do^) 
you go near to deny those Caffres to be men. What else do these words 
sigmfyt ‘A people so strangely bereft of common sense, that they can 
hardly be reckoned among mankind, as appears by the best acr omits of 
the Caffres of Soldania,’ &c. I hope if any of them were called Beter, 
James, or John, it would be past scruple that they weie men however, 
Coiirwce, Wewena, and Cowsheda, and those others who had names, 
that b.'-d no phices in your nomenclatuie, would hardly pass muster with 
your lordship 

“ My lord, I should not mention this, but that wh.at you yourself say 
hero, may be a motive to you to consider, that what you liave laid such 
stress on conccining the general nature of man, as a leal being, and the 
subject of jiioperties, amounts to nothing foi the distinguishing of 
species , since you yourself own, that there may be individuals, wheieiii 
there is a common natuie with a jiaiticular subsistence propei to each of 
them , whereby you are so little able to know of which of the ranks or 
sorts they are, into which you say God has ordered beings, and winch he 
hath distinguished by essential jnoperties, that you aie in doubt whctlier 
they ought to be reckoned among mankind or not ” 

No III.—VoL I. p 224, par. 2. 

Again.st this, that the materials of all our knowledge are suggested 
and furnished to the mind only by sensation and reflection, tho 'Bi,hop 
of Worcester makes use of the idea of substince m these words “If 
the idea of substance be grounded upon plain and evident re.ison, then 
we must allow an idea of substince, which comes not m by scns.ation or 
reflection , .and so we may be certain of somethmg which we have not by 
these ideas.” 

To which our author answers t “These words of your lordship contain 
nothing, as I see, in them, against me, for 1 never said that tlie general 
idea of substance comes in by seiie.ation and reflection, or th.it it is a 
simple idea of sensation or reflection, though it be ultmi.ately founded in 
them; for it is a complex idea, made up of the genei.al idea of eome- 

• Mr Ovington, p 489. 

t In his First Lettei to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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thing, or being, with the relation of a support to accidents. For general 
ideas come not into the mind by sensation or reflection , but are the 
creatures or inventions of the understanding, as I think I liave shown; * 
and also how the mind makes them from ideas u Inch it has got by sen¬ 
sation and reflection, and as to the ideas of relation, how the mind forms 
them, and how they are denved from, and ultimately tcnmnate in, ideas 
of sensation and reflection, I have likewise shown. 

“ But that I may not be mistaken m what I mean, when I speak of 
ideas of sensation and reflection, as the matenals of all our knowledge; 
give me leave, my lord, to set down hcie a place or two, out of my 
book, to explain myself; as I thus speak of ideas of sensation and 
reflection 

“ ‘That these, when we have taken a full survey of them, and their 
several modes, and the compositions made out of them, we shall hiid to 
contain our whole stock of ideas, and wo have nothing in oui minds 
which did not come m one of these two ways.’ f Tins thought, m another 
place, I express thus 

“ ‘These are the most considerable of these simple ideas which the 
mind h.as, and out of which is made all its other knowledge , all which 
it receives by the two fore-mentioned ways of sensation and reflection ’ J 
And, 

‘ ‘ ‘ Tlius I have in a short draught given a view of our original ido,as, 
from whence all the rest are denved, and of which they are made up § 

‘ ‘ This, and the like, said m other places, is what 1 have thought con- 
ceming ideas of sensation and reflection, as the foundation and mate! lals 
of all our ideas, and consequently of all our knowledge 1 have set 
down these particulai'S out of my book, that the roaeler, having a full 
view of my opinion herein, may the better see wh.it m it is liable to your 
lordship’s reprehension For that your lordship is not veiy well satished 
with it, .appears not only by the words under consideiation, but by these 
also ‘ But we are still told, that our undcist.indmg can have no othoi 
ideas, but either from sensation or i eflection. ’ 

“ Your lordship’s aigunient ui the passage wo are upon, stands thus. 
‘If the general idea of substance be grounded upon plain and evident 
re.a3on, then we must allow an idea of substance, which comes not in by 
sensation or reflection ’ This is a consequence which, with submission, ' 
I think will not hold, because it is founded upon a supposition which I 
thmk will not hold, viz., ‘That reason and ide.is are inconsistent ’ for 
if that supposition be not true, then the geneial ide.i of substance may 
be grounded on plam and evident reason , and yet it will not follow 
from thence, that it is not ultimately giouiided on and derived from 
ideas which come in by sensation or reflection, and so cannot bo said to 
come in by sensation or reflection.’ 

“ To explain myself, and clear my meaning m this nuatter all the ideas of 
all the sensible qualities of a cheiiy come into my mind by sensation the 
ideas of perceiving, thinking, reasoning, knowing, &c, come into my mind 
by reflection. Tlie ideas of these qualities and actions, or powers, are per¬ 
ceived by the mmd, to be by themselves inconsistent with existence , or, 

* B 3. 0 . 3. B. 2. pfir. 25, and c 28. par 18. 
t B. 2. 0 .1. par. 6. J B. 2. c. 7. par. 10. § B. 2. c. 21. par. 73. 
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as your lordship well expresses it, ‘ we find that we can have no true 
conception of any modes or accidents, but we must conceive a sub¬ 
stratum, or subject, wherem they are, i e , that they cannot exist or 
subsist of themselves.’ Hence the mind perceives their necessai-y con¬ 
nexion with inherence, or being supported, which being a lelative idea, 
euperadded to the red colour m a cherry, or to thinking in a man, the 
mind frames the correlative idea of a support. For I never denied, that 
the mind could frame to itself ideas of relation, but have shown the 
quite contrary in my chapters about relation But because a relation 
cannot be founded in nothing, or be the relation of nothing, and the 
thing here related as the supporter, or a support, is not represented to 
the mind by any clear and distinct idea, therefore, the obscure and 
indistinct vague idea of thing, or something, is all that is left to be the 
positive idea, which has the relation of a support, or substratum, to 
modes or accidents; and that general indetermined idea of somethmg is, 
by the abstraction of the mind, denved also from the simple ideas of 
sensation and reflection, and thus the mind, from the positive simple 
ideas got by sensation and reflection, comes to the general relative 
idea of substance, which, without these positive simple ideas it would 
never have. 

“This your lordship (without giving by detail all the particular steps 
of the mind in this business) has well expressed in this more familiar 
way. ‘We find we can have no tine conception of any modes or acci¬ 
dents, but we must conceive a substratum, or subject, wherein they are; 
since it 13 a repugnancy to oui conception of things, that modes or 
accidents should subsist by themselves ’ 

“Hence your lordship calls it the rational idea of substance And 
say, ‘ I grant, that by sensation and reflection we come to know the 
powers and properties of things, but our reason is satisfied that there 
must be somethmg beyond these, because it is impossible that they 
should subsist by themselves,’ so that if this be what your lordship 
means by ration^ ideas of substances, I see nothing there is in it against 
what I have said, that it is founded on simple ideas of sensation or 
reflection, and that it is a very obscure idea. 

“Your lordship’s conclusion from your foregoing words, is, ‘And so 
we may be certain of some things which we have not by those ideas; ’ 
which IS a proposition, whose precise meaning your lordship will forgive 
me, if I profess, as it stands there, I do not understand. For it is un- 
certam to me, whether your lordship means, we may certainly know the 
existence of something which we have not by those ideas , or certainly 
know the distinct properties of something which we have not by those 
ideas , or certainly know the trutti of some propositions, which we have 
not by those ideas, for to be certain of something, may signify either of 
these but in which soever of these it be meant, I do not see how I am 
■concerned in it. 


No. IV —Vol. I. p. 423, par. I. 

'This section, which was intended only to show how the individuals of 
distinct species of substances came to be looked upon as simple ideas, 
and so to have simple names, viz., from the supposed substratum or 
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flubstance, which was looked upon as the thing itself in which inhered, 
and from which resulted that complication of ideas, by which it was 
represented to us, hath been mistaken for an account of the idea of sub¬ 
stance m general, and as such, hath been represented in these words: 
But how comes the general idea of substance to be framed in our minds * 
Is this by abstracting and enlarging simple ideas^ No ‘But it is by 
a complication of many simple ideas together because, not imagining 
how these simple ideas can subsist by themselves, we accustom oui^ 
selves to suppose some substratum, wheiein they do subsist, and from 
whence they do result, which, therefore, we call substance.’ ‘And is 
this .all, indeetl, that is to be said for the being of substance, that wo 
accustom ourselves to suppose a substiatum? Is that custom grounded 
upon true reason, or not * If not, then accidents or modes must subsist 
of themselves, and these simple ide.os need no tortoise to support them; 
for figures and coloui-s, &c , would do well enough of them8elve.s, but for 
some fancies men have accustomed themselves to ’ 

To which objection of the Bishop of Worcester, our authoi answers 
thus * “Herein yom loidship seems to charge me with two faults: 
one, that I make the gener.d idea of substance to be fi.ameil, not by 
abstiactmg and eulaiging simple ido.is, but by a coniplic.ition of many 
simple ideas together, the other, .os if I had said, tho being of substance 
had no other foundation but the f.incies of men 

“As to the first of these, I beg leave to lemind your lordsbip, that I 
s.ay m more places tli.an one, and particularly Book 3, Ch.ap 3, p.u.6, 
and Bookl, Chap 11, par 9, where, c.c professo, I treat of abstraction 
and general ideas, th.at they aie .all m.ade by .abstr.aoting, and, therefore, 
could not be understood to mean, that that of substance was m.ade any 
other w.ay, however my pen might have sliiiped, or the negligence of 
expression, where I might have sometliing else th.in the general idea of 
substance ill view, might make me seem to say so 

“That I w.a3 not speaking of tho general idea of substance, in the 
passage your lordship quotes, is manifest from the title of that chapter, 
which IS, ‘Of the complex ideas of substances,’ and the first paragraph 
of it, which your lordship cites for those words you have set down 

‘ ‘ In which words I do not observe any that deny the general idea of 
substance to be made by abstraction, nor any that say it is made by a 
complication of many smiple ideas together But speaking m tliat 
place of the ideas of distinct substances, such as man, horse, gold, 
&c , I say they are made up of certain combinations of simple ideas, 
which combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one simple idea, 
though they are many, and we call it by one name of substance, though 
made up of modes, from the custom of supposing a substratum, wherein 
that combination does subsist So that m this paragraph I only give an 
account of the idea of distmct substances, such as oak, elephant, iron, 
&c , how, though they are made up of distmct complications of modes, 
yet they are looked on as one idea, called by one name, as making distmct 
sorts of substances. 

“ But that my notion of substance m general is quite different from 
these, and has no such combmation of simple ideas m it, is evident fro 

* In his First Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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the immediate following words, where I say, * ‘ The idea of pure sub- 
staiiee in general, la only a supposition of we know not what support of 
such qualities as are capable of pioducing simple ideas in ua.’ And 
these too I plainly distinguish all along, particularly where I say, ‘what- 
evei, therefore, be the secret and abstract natuie of substance in 
general, all the ideas wo have of particular distinct substances are 
nothing but several combinations of simple ideas, co-cxistmg in such, 
though unknown cause of then union, as makes the whole subsist of 
itself ’ 

‘ ‘ The other thing laid to my charge is, as if I took the being of sub¬ 
stance to be doubtful, or rendered it so by the imperfect and dl-grounded 
idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to say, that I ground not 
the being, but the idea of substance, on our accustoming ourselves to sup¬ 
pose some subtratum for it is of the idea alone I speak there, and not of 
the being of substance And having everywhere affirmed, and built 
upon it, that a man is a substance, I cannot be supposed to question or 
doubt of the being of substance, till I can question or doubt of my own 
being. Further, 1 say,t ‘ Sensation convinces us that there are solid, 
extended substances, and reflection, that there arc thinking ones ’ So 
that, I think, the being of substance is not shaken by wli.at I have said; 
and if the idea of it should be, yet (the being of things depending not on 
our ide,as) the being of substance would not be .at .all shaken by my 
saying, wo h.ad but an obscure imperfect idea of it, ami that th.at idea 
came fioin our accustoming ourselves to suppose some substnatuni, or 
indeed, if I should say, we had no idea of substance at .ill I’or a great 
many things may bo, .and .ire granted to have .i being, and be m nature, 
of which wo have no ide.is Foi example it cannot be doubted but 
theie are distinct species of scpar.ito spirits, of which yet we have no 
distinct ideas at .all, it cannot be questioned but spmts have ways of 
conmiunic.iting their thoughts, ami yet we liavo no idea of it .at .all 

“The being then of siibsUnce being safe and secure, iiotwithshinding 
anything I have said, let us see whether the idea of it be not so too. 
Yoni loidship asks, with concern, ‘And is this .dl, indeed, th.at is to bo 
said, for the being (if your lordship please, let it be the idea) of sub¬ 
stance, that we accustom ourselves to siqipose a substratum* Is th.at 
custom grounded upon true rc.ason or not * ’ I have said th.at it is grounded 
upon this,J ‘Tliat we cannot conceive how simple ideas of sensible qua¬ 
lities should subsist alone, and, therefore, we suppose them to exist in, 
and to be supported by, some common subject, which support we denote 
by tlie s.ame substance.’ Which, I think, is a tnie re.ason, bec.ause it is 
the same your lordship grounds the supposition of a substratum on, in 
this veiy page even on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that modes 
amt accidents sliould subsist by themselves So that I have the good 
luck to agree here with your lordship and consequently conclude I have 
your appiobation in this, that the sulj.str.atum to modes or accidents, 
which IS our idea of subshance in general, is founded m this, ‘ that we 
cannot conceive how modes or .accidents can subsist by themselves.’ ” 

B. 2. c. 23. par. 2. f Ibid. par. 29. 


J Ibid. par. 4. 
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No V —Vol I page 424, par 2. 

From this paragraph, there hath been r.iisod an objection by the 
Bishop of Worcester, as if our author’s dottiiiie here, conceiniiig ideas, 
hail almost discarded substance out of the woild liis woids in this 
second paragraph being brought to jnovc, that ho is one of tlic gentle¬ 
men of tins new way of reasoning, that have .dinost discaided scbstuico 
out of the reasonable pait of the woild To winch our author rcjilies * 
“This, my lord, is an accusation which your lordship will paidon me, if 
Ido not readdy know what to plc,id to, bec.iuso I do not undeist.ind 
what IS almost to discard substance out of the reasonable p,irt of tho 
world. If your lordship means by it, th.it I deny or doubt, that thero 
is in the world .anj’ such thing as substance, that your loid.ship will 
acquit 1110 of, when youi lordslnji looks .ig.iin into the 23id clnipter of tho 
second book, which you have cited nioio lh.in once, wlicio you will 
find these words, par. 4 ‘When we talk oi think of any |Miticul.ii sort 
of corporeal substances, as horse, stone, i,c , thoiigli the idc.i we have 
of cither of them be but the complic.ition oi eolloctioii of those sevei.il 
simple idc.as of sensible qualities which vo used to l.iid united in the 
thing called horse, or stone, yet, bec.uise we c.iiinot conceive how they 
should subsist .done, nor one in another, wo supiioso them existing 
in and suppoited by some common subje t, which BU|)port wo denote by 
the name substance, though it be ceitain, we Live no clear and distinct 
idea of that thing we sup|)ose .i suppmt’ And again, pai. 5 ‘The 
same happens conccimng tho oper.iticns of the mind, viz , thinking, 
reasoning, fearing, &c , which we considcnng not to subsist of them¬ 
selves, nor .appieliending how they c.in belong to body, or be jiroduced 
by il, we .are apt to think these the .ictions of some othei substance, 
which we c.all spiiit, wheiebyyet it is evident, that h.iving no other 
idea or notion of m.ittci, but something wliercin those iminy sensible 
qualities which aitect our senses do sulisist, hy siip[iosing a substance, 
wheicin thinking, knowing, doubting, .uid a powci of moving, Ate , do 
subsist, we h.ive .is clear .i notion of tho ii.itme oi substance of spirit, 
as wo have of body, tho vine being supfxisid to be (without knowing 
what it is) the substratum to those simple idc.is we have fiom without 
and tho others supposed (with .a like ignorance of wli.it it is) to bo tho 
substr-ituni to those operations, which wo e\pei niient in ourselves within.’ 
And .again, par li ‘Whatever, therefoic, be the secret natuio of sub- 
skanco in general, all the ideas we have of p.iiticular distinct substances, 
are nothing but several combinations of snniilo ide.xs co-cxisting in such, 
though unknown, cause of then union, .cs iii.ikes tho whole subsist of 
itself’ And I further say, in tho same p.ir.igr.ipli, ‘that we suppose 
these combinations to rest in. and to be adherent to, that unknown 
common subject, ^hich inheies not in anything else.’ And, par 3 
‘That om complex ideas of substances, besides all those simple ideas 
they are made up of, have always tho confiised idea of something to 
which they belong, and in which they subsist, and, therefore, when we 
8 pe.ak of any sort of substance, we s.iy it is a thing having such and 
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such qualities; a body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable 
of motion, a spirit, a thing eapable of thinking, &c. These and the like 
fashions of speaking, intimate that the substance is supposed always 
something besides the extension, figure, solidity, motion, thmking, or 
othei observable idea, though we know not what it is ’ 

“ 'Our idea of body,’ I say,* ‘is an extended solid substanee, and 
our idea of soul, is of a substance that thinks ’ So that as long as there 
is any such thing as body or spirit in the world, I have done nothing 
towards the disearding substance out of the leasonable part of the world. 
Kay, as long as there is any simple idea or sensible quality left, accoid- 
ing to niy way of arguing, substance cannot be discarded, because all 
simple ideas, all sensible qualities, carry with them a supposition of a 
substratum to exist in, and of a substance wherein they inhei e and of 
this, that whole chapter is so full, that I challenge any one who reads 
it, to think I have almost, or one jot, discarded substance out of tho 
reasonable part of the world And of this, man, horse, sun, water, 
iron, diamond, &c, which I have mentioned of distinct sorts of sub¬ 
stances, will be my witnesses, as long as any such thing remains in being ; 
of which I saj',t ‘That the ideas of substances are such combinations of 
simple ideas, as are taken to represent distinct particular things sub¬ 
sisting by themselves, in which tho supposed or confused idea of sub¬ 
stance IS always the first and chief ’ 

“ It by almost discarding substance out of the reasonable part of tho 
world, your lordship means, that I have destroyed and almost discarded 
the true idea we have of it, by calling it ‘a substiatum,^ a supposition 
of wo know not what support of such qualities as are cap.able of pro¬ 
ducing simple ideas in us, an obscure and relative idea § that without 
knowing what it is, it IS that which supports accidents; so that o^sub- 
stance we li.ave no idea of what it is, but only a confused .and obscure one, 
of wdiat it does ’ I must confess, this and the like I have s.aid of oui idea 
of substance, and should be very glad to be convinced by your lordship, 
or anybody else, that I have spoken too meanly of it He that would 
show ino a more clear and distinct idea of substance, would do me a 
kindness I should thank him for But tins is the best I can hitherto 
find, either in my own thoughts, or in the books of logicians, for their 
account or idea of it is, that it is ens, or res per se suhststens, et suhstam 
accidentibus, which in effect is no more, but that substance is a being or 
thing, 01 , m short, something, they know not what, or of which they have 
no clearer idea, than that it is something which supjmrts accidents, or other 
simple ideas or modes, and is not supported itself, .is a mode, or an acci¬ 
dent So that I do not see but Burgersdicius, Sanderson, and the whole 
tribe of logicians, must be reckoned with ‘ the gentlemen of this new 
way of reasoning, who have almost discarded subsUnce out of the reason¬ 
able part of the world.’ 

‘ ‘ But supposing, my lord, that I, or these gentlemen, logicians of 
note in the schools, should own that we have a very imperfect, obscure, 
inadequate idea of substance, would it not be a little too hard to charge 
us with discarding substance out of the world* Bor what almost dis- 

* B 2. c 23 par 22 t B 2 c 12. par. 6. 

J B. 2 c. 23. pars. 1, 2, 3. § B. 2. c. 13. par. 19. 
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•caiding, and reasonable pai-t of the woild, signify, T must confess I 
do not cleaily comprehend, but let, almost, And, reasonable part, signify 
here what they will, for I dare say your lonlship meant something by them; 
would not your lordship think you weie a little too hardly dealt with, 
if, for acknowledging yourself to have a very imperfect and inadequate 
idea of (lod, or of several other things, which in this very treatise you 
confess our understandings come short in, and cannot compreheii J, you 
should be accused to be one of these gentlemen that have almost dis¬ 
carded God, or those other mysterious things, whereof you contend wo 
have veiy imperfect and iiiadequ.ite ideas out of the leason.ahlo world* 
For I suppose your lordship means by almost discarding out of the 
reasonable world, something that is blaniable, for it seems not to be 
inserted for a commendation, and yet I think ho deserves no blame, 
who owns the having imperfect, inadequ.ate, obscure ideas, where he has 
no bettei however, if it be inferred from thence, that either ho almost 
excludes those things out of being, or out of rational discourse, if that 
be meant by the reasonable world , for the first of these will not hold, 
because the being of things m the world depends not on our ide.is: tho 
latter, indeed, is true m some degree, but is no fault, for it is certain, 
that wlieie wo have imjicrfect, in.ulcipiato, confused, obscure ide.is, wo 
cannot discourse and reason about those things so well, fully, and clearly, 
as if wo had perfect, .adequate, clear, and distinct ido.as 

Other objections are made against tho following jiarts of this p.ira- 
graph, by that reveiend jirelatc, vu:, “The n petition of the stoiy of 
the Indi.an philosojiher, .and the talking like children .ibout subshance ” 
to which our authoi replies — 

“ Your lordship, I must own, with great reason, t.ahes notice, that 
I panalleled, more than once, our ide.i of subst.iiii e with the Indian iihi- 
lo.sopher’8 Ilo-knew-not-what, which siqiported the tortoise, &c 

“This repetition, is, I confess a f.iult in ex.ict writing, but I havo 
acknowledged and excused it in these woids, m my jircfice ‘ J .uii not 
Ignorant how little I herein consult my own ie|iuUtion, when I know¬ 
ingly let my Essay go with a fault so apt to disgust tho most judi¬ 
cious, who .are .always tho nicest readers.’ And there furthei .add, ‘ That 
I did not publish my Essay for such great masteis of knowledge as your 
loidship but htteil it to men of my own size, to whom repetitions might 
bo sometimes useful ’ It would not, therefore, have been bi side your 
lordship’s generosity, (who were not intended to bo provoked by the 
repetition,) to have passcil by such a fault .us this, in one who pretends 
not beyond the lower rank of writers But I see your lordship would 
have me exact, .and without any faults and I wish I coiihl be so, tho 
bettei to deserve your lordship’s apiirobafion 

“ My saying, ‘ ’Tli.it when we t-Uk of substance, we talk like children; 
who, being asked a question about something winch they know not, 
re.uhly give this satisfactory answer. That it is soniething,’ your lord- 
ship seems mightily to hay to heart m these words that foUow ‘ If 
this be the truth of the case, we must still talk like children, and I know 
not how It can be remedied For if we cannot come at a rational idma 
of substance, we can have no principle of certainty to go upon in this 
debate ’ 

“ If your lordship has any better and distincter idea of substance than. 
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mine is, which I hare given an account of, your lordship is not at all 
concerned in what I have there said But those whose idea of sub¬ 
stance, whether a rational or not rational idea, is like mine, something, 
they know not what, must in that, with mo, talk like children, when 
they speak of something, they know not what. For a philosopliei that 
says, that which supports accidents is something he knows not what, and 
a countryman that says, the foundation of the great church at Ha.arlem 
is supported by something, he knows not what, and a child that stands 
in the dark, upon his mother’s muff, and says he stands upon something, 
he knows not wh.at, in this respect talk all three alike But if the 
countryman knows th.at the foundation of the chuich at Haarlem is 
supported by a rock, as the houses about Bristol are; or by gravel, 
as the houses about London are, or by wooden piles, as the houses m 
Amsterdam are , it is plain, that, then having a clear and distinct idea 
of the thing that supports the church, be does not talk of this matter 
as a child ; nor will he of the support of accidents, when ho has a clearer 
and moie distinct idea of it, than that it is barely something. But as long 
as we think like children, in cases where our ide-os are no clearer nor 
distmcter than theirs, 1 agieo with your lordship, that I know not how 
it can be reniedieil, but that we must talk like them.” 

Further, the bishop asks, “Wlicther there be no difference between 
the baie being of a thing, .and its subsistence by itself * ” To which our 
author answers “Yes* But what will that do to prove, th.at, upon 
niy principles, we can come to no certainty of reason, that there is any 
such thing as subst.uice^ You seem by this question to conclude, that 
the idea of .a thing th.at subsists by itself, is a clear and drstinct idea of 
substance, but I beg leave to ask, Is the idea of the manner of sub¬ 
sistence of a thing, the ide.a of the thing itself* If it be not, we may 
have . 1 . clear and distinct idc.v of the manner, and yet have none but .a 
very obscuie and confused one of the thing Foi example I tell your 
loulship, that I know a thing th.it cannot subsist without a supjiort, and 
I know .another thing that does subsist without a support, and say no 
more of them, c.in you, by h.ivmg the clc.ar .and distinct ideas of having 
a support, and not having a support, say, that you have a clear and 
distinct idea of the thing, that I know which has, and of the thing that 
I know which has not .a support* If your lordship can, I beseech you 
to give me the clear and distinct ide.is of these, which I only call by the 
gener.il name, things, that have or have not supports for such there 
are, .and such I sh.all give your lordship cle.ar and distinct ideas of, when 
you shall please to call upon me for them, though I think your lordship 
will scarcely find them by the genei .al and confused idea of things, nor 
in the clearer and moie distinct idea of having or not having a support. 

‘ ‘ To show a blind man th.at he has no deal and distinct idea of 
sc.arlet, I tell him, that his notion of it, that it is a thing or being, does 
not prove that he has any clear or distinct idea of it, but barely that he 
takes it to bo something, he knows not wh.at. He replies. That he 
knows more than th.at, v y., ho knows that it subsists, or inheres in 
another thing, and is there no difference, says he, in your lordship’s 
words, between the bare being of a thing, and its subsistence m an- 
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other? Yes, say I to him, a great deal, they are very different ideas. 
But for all that, you have no eleai and distmet idea of scailet, nor such 
.a one as I have, who see .and know it, .and have another kind of ide.i, of 
it, besides that of inhcience, 

“Your loidship has the idea of subsisting by itself, .and therefore, 
you conclude, you have a cle.ir .and distinct idea of tlio thing that aub- 
■sihts by Itself, which, methinks, is all one, .as if your countiyin.an 
should say, he hath an idea of a cedar of Lebanon, tli.it it is a tree of 
.1 n.itiire to need no piop to lean on for its support, therefore, he hath 
.1 clear and distinct idea of a ced.ar of Leb.inon, which deal .iiid dis¬ 
tinct iJe.i, when ho conies to evamine, is nothing but .i geneial one of 
a tree, with which his indeteiniined idea of a lodai is confounded .lust 
so IS the idea of substance, which, howevoi, i.illoil clear and distinct, is 
confounded with the general iiidoterinnied ido.i, of soinething But huj)- 
Iiose that the manner of subsisting by itself, gives ns a cle.ai .ind ihstinct 
idea of substance, how does that piovc, that ujion my piineiiilos, we can 
come to no cpi-t,iinty of ic.ason, th.it theie is .my siicli thing as subhUance 
in the woihL AVhidi is the jnopositioii to be jiroved. 

No VI.—Vol I p t,S2, ji.ar *21) 

“(live me Ic.ave, my lord,” s.ays Mr Locke, m Ins answer to tho 
Bishop of Woicestei, “to s.iy, tli.it the ro.ihon of believing .any .iiticle 
of the tlliristian f.iith (such as yoiii loixlsliip is heie spe.ikllig of) to me, 
•uid upon my giounds, is its being a p.iit of dmne level.ation ujion 
this gioiind 1 believed it, before 1 either wiotc th.it chapter on identity 
and divei*sity, and befoie f ev'ci thought of tliuso jiiopoHitions which 
your loidship quotes out of th.at ch.ipter, and upon tho same giound 1 
boheve it still, and not fioiii my idei of identity 'J’his saying of your 
loidship’s, therefore, being a proiiosition neither self evident, noi .illowcd 
by me to bo tiaie, rern.iiiis to be pioved So tli.it yoiii foiind.ition l.uhng, 
all your large supeistiiictuie built thereon conies to nothing 

“But, my lord, before wo go any further, I ci.ivc liaivc humbly to 
represent to your loidship, that I thought you undertook to in.ike out, 
that my notion of idc.as w.as inconsistent with the .ai tides of the t;hiiHti.in 
f.uth But th.it which your lordshi]) mstaticcs in here, is not, th.it I 
yet know, .an .article of tho Chiisti.in faith The resiirrectioii of the 
dead, I acknowledge to be an article of tho ChriHti.iii faith, but th.at 
the resuriection of the same body, in your loidsliip's house of the same 
body, IS an article of the ChiLsli.an faith, is what, I confess, J do not 
yet know. 

“ In the New Testament (wherein I think are containcil .all the articles 
of the Chiibti.an faith) I find our S.avioiir .and the apostles, to pleach tho 
resuriection of the dead, and the resuiaection from the dcail, m many 
pl.ices but I do not remember any pl.ice w hero the resurrection of the 
s.aine body is so much as mentioned N.iy, which n very leinarkable in 
the c.a8o, I do not remember iii any place of the New Testiment (where 
the general resurrection of the last d.ay is spoken of) any such expression 
as the resurrection of the body, much leas of the same body 

“ I s.ay the general resurrection at the last day, because where the 
rosuiTcctioii of some paiticular persons, presently upon oui Saviour’s 
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resurrection, is mentioned, the words are,* ‘The graves were opened, 
and many bodies of saints, which slept, arose, and camo out of the 
graves, after his resuirection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared 
to many ■ ’ of which peculiar way of speaking of this resurrection, the 
passage itself gives a reason in these words, appeared to many, i e , 
those who slept appeared, so as to bo known to be risen But this could 
not be known, unless they brought m ith them the evidence that they 
were those who had been dead, whereof thci e were these two proofs, 
their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gone out of them, 
but appeared to be the same to those who had known them formeily 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried For if they had been 
those who had been dead so long, that all who knew tliera once alive, 
were now gone, those to whom they appeared might have known them 
to be men, but could not have known they were risen fiom the dead, 
because they never knew they had been dead. All that by their appear¬ 
ing they could have known was, that they were so many living straiigeis, 
of whose resurrection they knew nothing. It was necessaiy, theiefore, 
that they should come in such bodies as might, in make and size, &c , 
appear to be the same they had before, that they might be known to 
those of their acquaintance whom they appeared to And it is pi obable 
they were such as weie newly dead, whoso bodies were not yet dissolved 
and dissipated, and, therefore, it is particularly s.ud hcie (diffeiently 
from what is said of the general lesuirection) that their boihes aiose ; 
because they were the same that were tlion lying in then graves, the 
moment belore they arose. 

“ But your lordship endeavours to piovo it must be the s.ime body; 
and let us grant th.at your lordship, nay, and otheis too, tliink you have 
proved it must be the same body, will you thcicforo say, that he holds 
what IS inconsistent with an article of faith who, having never seen this 
your lordship’s intei pretation of tlie Scripture, noi youi reasons for the 
same body, m your sense of same body, oi, if ho h-as seen them, yet 
not understanding them, or not peiceivmg the foice of them, behoves 
what the Sci ipture proposes to him, viz , ‘ That at the hast day, the dead 
shall be raised, ’ without determining whcthei it shall be with the very 
same bodies or not’ 

‘ ‘ I know your lordship pretends not to erect your particulai inter- 
pret.itions of Scripture into articles of faith. And if you do not, he th.at 
believes the dead shall be raised, believes that article of faith that the 
Scripture jiroposes, and cannot be accused of holding anything incon¬ 
sistent with it, if it should happen, that what he holds is inconsistent with 
anotlier proposition, viz , ‘ Ibat the dead shall be raised with the same 
bodies,’ m your lordship’s sense, which I do not find proposed m Holy 
Writ .is an article of faith 

“ But your lordship argues. It must be the same body; which, as 
you explain same body,t is not the same individual particles of mattei 
which were united at the point of death, noi the same particles of 
matter that the sinner had at the time of the commission of his sms 
but that it must be the same material substance which was vitally 
united to the soul here , i. e , as I understand it, the same individual 
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jiartitles of matter which were some time or other, duiiiig his life here, 
viUlly united to liis sou) 

“ Youi hist arguiueut to prove that it must be the same body, in this 
sense of the s.imo body, is talren from tliese words of oui Saviour,* ‘All 
tliat aic 111 the graves sliall he.ir his voice, and sliall coino foitli t from 
whence your loidship argues, that these words, ‘All tint aic m their 
graves,’ lelate to no other substance than what was united to tl-o soul 
111 life, because, ‘a different subshincc c.iniiot be said to bo m tho 
graves and to come out of them ’ Which woids of youi lordship's, if 
they prove anything, prove that the soul too is lodged m tho gra\o, and 
raiseil out of it at tho last d.ay For youi loidshiii s.iys, ‘C.in a 
different substaiico bo said to be in the graies, .and conic out of them?’ 
so th.at, according to this interpretation of these words of oin Saviour, 
‘no other subsUnce being i.aised but wh.at hc.ars his voice, and no 
othci subataneo he.aring his voice butwdiaf, being (.died, conies out of 
the gr.vve , and no other substince coming out of the gr.ue, but what 
was 111 the giavo,’ any one must conclude, that the soul, unless it bo in 
the giavo, will in.ako no part of the ]ierson that is r.iiscd, unless as jour 
lordship aigucs .against iiie,J you c.m make it out, that a subskiiico 
which never w.is in tho grave, ni.ay come out of it, or that the soul is no 
substance 

“But, setting aside the substance of tho soul, .another thing that will 
make .my one doubt whether this your mtcipietition of oui S.avioui’s 
words be nccessaiy to be received .us their tiuo sense, is, that it will not 
be vciy c.asily icconcilod to your s.iying, 11 you do not nie.in by the s.vino 
body, the s.amo individual paitides which were united at the point of 
death And yet by tins mtei pi elation of oui S.iviour’s vvoids, jam can 
me.an no other p.ai tides but such as weic united .it the point of death ; 
because you me.an no other substuice but wh.at (oim s out of tho grave; 
and no substance, no p.irtielcs come out, you s.ij, but wh.it wcie m tho 
gr.ive, and I think your loidship will not say that the p.irtidcs that 
were sep.irate fiom the body by pcrspir.ition before the point of death, 
wcie laid up m the grave 

“But your loidship, I find, has an answer to this, vi/,§ Th.at, by 
compaimg this with other pl.aces, you find th.it tho words (of our Saviour 
above quoted) arc to be understood of the substaneo of tho body to which 
the soul was united, and not to (I sujipose your lordship wrote, of) those 
individual particles, i. e , those individual p.irticlcs that are m the grave 
at tho resurrection For so they must be read, to make your lordship's 
sense entire and to the purjiose of your answer here, and then, me- 
thinks, this last sense of our Saviour’s words, given by your lorclship, 
wholly overturns the sense which we have given of them above, where, 
from those words, you press the belief of the resurrection of the same 
body, by this strong argument, that a substance could not, upon hearing 
the voice of Christ, come out of the grave, which was never in the grave. 
Theie (as far as I can understand your words) your lordship argues, 
that our Saviour’s words are to be understood of the particles in tho 
grave, unless, as your loixlship s.iys, one can make it out, that a 8uj|- 
stanco which never was m the grave may come out of it. And here, 
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your lordship expressly says, ‘ Tliat our Saviour’s words are to be un¬ 
derstood of the substance of that body, to which the soul was (at any 
time' united, and not to those individual particles that aie in the grave.’ 
Winch, put together, seems to mo to say. That our Saviour’s words are 
to be understood of those ]>artielts only which are in the grave, and not 
of those particles only whicli aie m the giave, but of others .also, which 
have at any time been vitally united to the soul, but never were in the 
grave 

“ The next text your loidship bniigs to make the resurrection of the 
same body in youi sense, an article of faith, are these woids of St. 
Paul * ‘ Foi we must all appe.ii before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
that every one m.ay receive the things done in Ins body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or b.ad ’ To which your loidship 
subjoins this ipiestion i' ‘ Can these words be undci stood of any other 
mateiial siibbtance, but that body in which these things weie done*’ 
Answer A man may suspend his ileteiminiiig the meaning of thc-apostle 
to bo, that a ainnci shall sullei for his sins, in the very s.iirie body 
wherein he committed them, because St. Paul does not say he shall 
have the very same body when he siiffei-s, th.at he had when ho sinned. 
The apostle s.ays, indeed, done in his body Tiie body he had, and did 
things 111 .it five or fifteen, was, no doubt, his body, as much as that 
which he did things in .at fifty was his body, though his body weie not 
the vuiy same body at those different ages, and so will the body which 
he shall have .aftci the resuiicction be Ins body, though it be not the 
vety same with that which he had at five, or fifteen, oi fifty Ho that 
at thrcescoio is broken on the wheel for a murdei he committed at 
twenty, is iiumshod for wdiat he did in his body though the body ho has, 
i c , Ins body .at thieescoie, be not the same, i c , m.ade up of the same 
.individii.al p.irticles of ni.atter that that body wa.s which he had forty 
ycais befoie When ymii loidship has resolved with yourself, what 
that same immutable he is which, .it the hast judgment, sh.all receive the 
things done in his body, your lordship will e.isily see, that the body he 
h.id ttdieu an embryo in the womb, when a child playing in petticoats, 
when a man mai rymg a wife, and when bed-nd dying of a consumption, 
and at hist, which he shall li.ive .after Ins i esun ection, are each of them 
his body, though neither of them be the same body the one with the 
other 

“But further, to your lordship’s question, ‘Can these words be un¬ 
derstood of any other maternal substance, but that body in which these 
things weie done*’ I answer. These words of St Paul may be under¬ 
stood of another material substance than that body m which these things 
were done, bec.aus 0 your lordship teaches me, and gives me a strong 
reason so to understand them Your lordship says,J ‘ That you do not 
say the same particles of matter which the sinner had at the very time 
of the commission of bis sms, sh.all bo laised at the last day ’ And your 
lordship gives this reason for it,§ ‘For then a long sinner must have 
a vast body, considering the continued spending of particles by per- 
s^ration.’ Now, my lord, if the apostle’s words, as your lordship would 
argue, cannot be understood of any other material substance but that 
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body in which these things were done and no body, upon the removal 
or change of some of the particles that at any time make it up, is the 
same material substance, or the same body, it will, I think, thence 
follow that either the sinner must have all the same individual pai tides 
vitally united to his soul when ho is raised, that ho had vitally united 
to his soul when he sinned; or else St Paul's words here cannot be 
understood to mean the same body in which the things weie dom For 
if there were other particles of mattei in the body, wherein the tilings 
were done, than in that which is raised, that whicli is raised cannot be 
the same body in which they weio done, unless that alone, which has 
just all the same individual particles, when any .action is done, being 
the same body wherein it was done, that also, which has not the same 
individual particles wherein th.at action was done, c.an be tlio s.une body 
wherein it was done, winch is, in effect, to make the same body some¬ 
times to bo the same, and sometimes not the same. 

“ Your lordship thinks it suffices to ni.akc the 8.anio body to have not 
all, but no other particles of mattei, but siidi as were some time or other 
vitally united to the soul before, but such a body ni.ulo up of p.irt of 
the particles some time or other vitally united to tho soul, is no iiioixi 
the same body, wheieiii tho actions were done iii tho distant ]iai-t« of the 
long sinner's life, than that is the same body in which a ijiiaiter, or haH 
or three quarters of the same particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For example A sinner has acted heie iii his body a hundred years , he 
is raised at the last day, but with what body * llio 8.ame, says your 
lordship, that he acted in, bec.iuse St Paul says, ho must i cceivo the 
things done in his body What, therefore, must his body at tho resur¬ 
rection consist of * Must it consist of all tlie p.irticles of matter that 
have ever been vitally united to Ins soul' h'or they, m succession, have 
all of them m.ide up his body, whcicin he did these things ‘No,’ s.ays 
your lordship,* ‘that would make his body too vast, it suffices to make 
the same body in which the things were done, that it consists of some of 
the particles and no other, but such as were, sonic tmio dunng his life, 
vitally united to his soul ’ Put, .according to this .iccount, his body at 
the resurrection being, as your lordship seems to Imiit it, near the s.imo 
size it was in some part of his life, it will be no more the same body in 
which the things were done m the distant parts of his life, than th.it is 
the same body in which h.ilf, or three quarters, oi more, of the individual 
matter that then m.ade it u]i, is nbw w.anting I' or ex.anqile, h t his 

body at fifty years old, consist of a niilhon of p.arts, five huiidroil thou¬ 
sand at least of those parts will be different fioin those which made up 
his body at tenye,ars, and at a hundicd. So that to take the nuniene.al 
particles that made up his body at fifty, or any other season of Ins life, 
or to gather them pronitscuously out of those which at different times 
have successively been vitally united to his soul, they will no more 
make the same body, which was his, wliemn some of Ins actions were 
done, than that is the same body, which Inos but half the same 
particles and yet all your lordship’s argument here for tho same 
bbdy IS, because St. Paul says, it must be his body m which these tliinge 
were done; which it could not be if any other substance were joined to 
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it, {. e , if any other particles of matter made up the body, which were 
not vitally united to the soul when the action was done. 

“Again, your lordship, says * ‘That you do not say the same indi¬ 
vidual particles [shall make up the body at the resurrection] which were 
united at the pomt of death, for there must be a great alteration in them 
in a lingering disease, as if a fat man falls into a consumption.’ Because, 
it IS likely, your lordship thinks, these particles of a decrepit, wasted, 
withered body, would be too few, or unfit to make such a plump, strong, 
vigorous, well-sized body, as it has pleased your lordship to proportion 
out in your thoughts to men, at the resurrection, and, therefore, some 
small portion of the particles foi-meily united vitally to that man’s soul, 
shall be reassumed to make up his body to the bulk your lordship judges 
convenient, but the greatest part of them shall be left out, to avoid the 
makmg his body more vast th.an your lordship thinks will be fit, as 
appears by these, your lordship’s words immediately following, viz t 
‘ OOiat you do not say the same particles the sinner had at the very time 
of tho commission of his sins, for then a long sinner must have a vast 
body ’ 

“But then, pray, my loid, what must an embryo do, who, dying 
within a few hours after his body was vitally united to his soul, has no 
particles of matter which weio formoily vitally united to it, to make up 
his body of that size and proportion, which your lordship seems to lequire 
in bodies at tho resuiTection ? Or, must we believe he shall remain 
content with that small pittance of matter, and that yet imperfect body 
to etemity, because it is an article of faith to believe the resurrection 
of the very same body, i c , made up of only such particles as have been 
vitally united to the soul? Bor if it be so, as your lordship 8ay3,J ‘That 
bfe is the lesult of the union of soul and body,’ it will follow, that the 
body of an embryo, dying in the womb, may be very little, not the 
thousandth part of .any oidmaiy m.an. Bor since, fiom the first concep¬ 
tion and beginning of formation it has life, and ‘life is the result of the 
union of the soul with the body, ’ an embryo that shall die either by the 
untimely death of the mother, or by any other accident, presently after 
it has hie, must, according to your lordship’s doctime, remam a man, 
not an inch long, to eternity, because there are not particles of matter 
formerly'united to his soul, to make him laiger, and no other can be 
made use of to that purpose though what greater congruity the soul 
hath with any particles of mattci which were once vitafiy united to it, 
but are now so no longer, th.an it hath with particles of matter which 
it was never united to, would be hard to deteimine, if that should be 
demanded 

“By these, and not a few other the like consequences, one may see 
what service they do to religion and the Christian doctrine, who raise 
questions, and make articles of faith, about the resurrection of the same 
Imdy, where the Scripture says nothing of the same body; or, if it does, 
it is with no small reprimand § to those who make such an inquiry, ‘ But 
some man will say. How are the dead raised up’ and with what body 
do they come’ Ibou fool, that which thou sowest, is not quickened, 
4azcept it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 

• Second Answer. + Ibid. J Ibid. § 1 Cor. xv. 35, &c. 
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that shall K but bare gram; it may chance of wheat, or some other 
gram But God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased him ’ Words, I 
should think, sufficient to deter us from determining anything for or 
against the same b^y’s being raised at the last day It suffices, that 
all the dead shall be raised, and eveiy one appear and answer for the 
things done m this life, and receive according to the things he hath done 
in his body, whether good, or bad. Ho that believes this, and has said 
nothing inconsistent herewith, I presume may, and must bo aciuitted 
from being guilty of anything inconsistent with the article of the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

“ But your lordship, to prove the resurrection of the same body 
to be an article of faith, further asks,* ‘How could it be said if any 
other substance be joined to the soul .at the resurrection, as its body 
that they were the things done m or by the body?’ Answer Just as it 
may be said of a man at a hundred years old, that hath then another 
substence joined to liis soul, than he had at twenty, that the inuider or 
drunkenness he was guilty of at twenty, were things done m the body 
now ‘ by tlie body/ comes in liere I do not see ^ 

“ Your lordship adds, ‘and St Paul's dispute about the manner oi 
raising the body, might soon have ended, if there weie no necessity ot 
the same body. Answer When 1 understand what argument theie is 
in these words to prove the resurrection of the same body, without the- 
mixture of one new atom of matter, I shall know what to say to it In 
the meantime, this I understand, tluvt St Paul would have put as short 
an end to all disputes about this matter, if he had said, that there was a 
necessity of the same body, or that it should bo the same body. 

“ Tlie next text of Scripture you bung for the same body is t ‘If 
there bo no resurrection of the de.ad, then is not Ulinst raised ’ ’Prom 
which your lordship argue3,t ‘It seems, then, other bodies are to be 
raised as his was ’ I grant other dead, .as certainly raised as Clinst 
was, for else his resurrection would bo of no use to mankind But I 
do not see how it follows, that they shall be raised with the same body 
as Christ was raised with the same body as your lordship infers, in there 
words annexed ‘And can there be any doubt, whether Ins ’body was 
the same material substance which was united to Ins soul before’ I 
answer. None at all, nor that it had just the same distinguishing linea¬ 
ments and marks, yea, and the same wounds, that it hail at the time or 
his death If, theiefore, your lordship will argue from other bodies being 
raised as Ins was. That they must keep propoi tion with his in sameness • 
then we must believe that every man shall be raised with the same linea-’ 
ments and other notes of distinction he had at the time of his death, 
even with his wounds yet open, if he had any, because our Saviour was 
so raised, which seems to me scarcely reconcilable with what your 
lor^hip says, § of a fat man fallmg into a consumption and dying 

“ But whether it will consist or not with your lordship’s meaning in 
that place, this to me seems a consequence th.at will need to be better 
proved, ^ viz, That our bodies must be raised the same, just as our 
^viour’s was because St. Paul says, ‘if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then is not Christ risen.’ For it may be a good consequence,^ 

* Second Answer, t 2 Cor. xv. 16. X Second Answer. § Ibid. 
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Christ IS risen, and therefore there shall be a resuiTection of the dead: 
and yet thus may not be a good consequence, Chiist was raised witli the 
same body he had at his death, therefore, all men shall be raised with 
the same bodies tliey had at their death, contrary to what your lordship 
says conceming a fat man dying of a consumption. But the case I 
think farditfeient betwixt our Saviour and those to be laised at the 
last day. 

“1 His body saw not comiption, and, therefore, to give him an¬ 
other body, new moulded, mixed with other particles, which weie not 
contained in it, as it hay in the grave, whole and entne as it was laid 
there, had been to destroy his body to frame him a new one, without 
any need. But why, with tlie lemaimng particles of a man’s body, long 
since dissolved and moulded into dust, and atoms, (whereof possibly, a 
great part may have undergone variety of changes, and entered into 
other concretions, even in the bodies of other men,) other new particles 
of matter mixed with them, may not serve to make his body again, as 
well as the luixtuie of new and diffeient particles of matter with the 
old, did 111 the compass of Ins life make his body, I think no reason can 
bo given 

‘ ‘ This m.ay seiwe to show, why, though the materials of our Saviour’s 
body were not changed .at his resurrection, yet it docs not follow, but 
that the body of a man dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may, at 
the last d.ay have several new particles m it, and that without any in¬ 
convenience • since whatever matter js vitally united to his soul, is his 
body, .as much as is th<at which was united with it when lie was born, or 
in any other part of his life 

“ 2. In the next pl.ice, the size, shape, figure, .and lineaments of our 
Saviour’s body, even to his wounds, into which doubting Thomas put 
his'fingers, and his hand, were to be kept in the i.aised body of our 
Savioui, the same they wcie .at his death, to be a conviction to his 
disciples, to whom he showed himself, and who weio to be witnesses of 
his resun cction, that then M.aster, the very s.amc man, was crucified, 
dead, and bui led, .and raised again, and, therefore, ho was handled by 
them, and eat befoio them, after he was risen, to give them in all points 
full satisfaction that it was leally he, the same and not another, not a 
spectre, oi app.arition of him, though I do not think your loidsliip will 
thence argue, that, because others are to be raised as he was, therefore, 
it IS necessary to believe, that bec.ause he e.at after his resuri ection, 
otheis, at the last d.ay, shall eat and drink after they are r.iised fiom the 
dead , which seems to me .as good an argument, as, because has iindis- 
solveil body w.is raised out of the grave, just as it there lay entire, with¬ 
out the mixture of any new particles, therefore, the corrupted and 
consumed bodies of the dead .at the resurrection, shall be new framed 
only out of those scatteied particles which were once vitally united to 
their souls, without the least mixture of any one single atom of new 
m.atter But at the last day when all men are raised, theic will bo no 
need to bo .assuied of .any one particular man’s resurrection It is enough 
that every one shall appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to receive 
according to what he had done in his former life; but in what sort of 
body he sli.all .appear, or of what particles made up, the Sciipture havmg 
said nothing, but that it shall be a spiritual body raised in incorruption, 
it IS not for me to determine. 
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'*Your lordship asks/ *Weie they (who saw our Saviour after his 
resurrection) witnesses only of some material substance then united to 
his soul?’ In answer, I beg your lordship to considci, whether you sup¬ 
pose oui Saviour was to bo tnown to be the same man (to the witnesses 
that were to see him, and testify his resurrection) by his soul, that could 
neither be seen or known to be the same or by his body, that could 
be seen, and by the discernible structure and marks of it, be known to 
be the same? When your lordship has resolved that, all that you say 
in that page will answer itself. But because one man cannot know 
another to be the same, but by the outwaid visible lineaments, and sen¬ 
sible maiks he has been wont to be known and distinguished by, will 
your lordship, therefore, argue that the Gre.it Judge, at the last day, 
who gives to each man whom he raises liis new body, shall not bo able 
to know who is who, unless he gives to every one of them a body, just 
of the s.ime figure, size, and features, and made up of the very same 
individual particles he had in his former life? Whether such a way of 
arguing for the resurrection of the same body, to be an article of faitln 
contiibutes much to the strengthening the oie<libihty of the article of 
the resurrection of the dead, I sJull leave to the judgment uf otliers. 

“ Further, for the proving the resuncction of the saiiie body, to bo 
an aiticlc of faith, your lordshij) 6ay‘^,+ ‘But the apostle insists upon 
the resurrection of Christ, not meiely .us an arguinent of the possibility 
of ours, but of the certainty of it,t because he rose as the I’lst-fruits; 
Christ the first-fruits, afterw.ards they tliat aio Cluist's .at hi« coming ’ 
Answei. No doubt the lesuiTcction of Chnst is a proof of the cert.unty 
of our resuriection But is it theiefore a pro<d of the resuirection of 
the same body consisting of the same individual paiticlcs, which con¬ 
curred to the making up of our body hert, without the mixture of any 
other particle of mattei ? I confess I see no sucli coiistijuence 

“ But your lordship goes on § ‘ St Paul w.us aware of the objections 
in men’s minds about the resuncction ol tlio same body, aiul it is of 
great consequence as to this article, to show uj)on wh.it grounds lie pio- 
oeeds ‘ But some men will s.ay, how are the dfo^l raised up, .iml with 
what body do they come?’ First, he show h, that the seminal parts of 
plants arc wonderfully improved by theordiiiaiy piovnh ncc of Go^, iii the 
manner of their vegetation ’ Answer J do not peilcctly underHt.ind, 
what it IS ‘ for the seminal p.uts of plants to bo wonderlully nnpioved 
by the ordinary providence of God, in the in inner ol their vegetation,’ 
or else, perhaps, I should better see bow tins here tends to the jiroof of 
the rcsuiTectioii of the same body in yoin hmlshij/s sense 

“It continues, 11 ‘They sow bare grain of wheat, or of some other 
grain, but God giveth it a body, as it liath ]>lc.Lsed him, and to every 
seed his own body. Here,’ says your lordslnp, ‘is an identity of tho 
maten.al substance supposed ’ It ma> be so. Ihit to mo a diversity of 
the material substance, i e., of the component jKirtiiles, is here supposed, 
or in direct words said. For tlie woids of St Paul taken altogether 
run thus ‘That which thou sowest, thou sowest not tliat body that 
shall be, but bare gram ’ and so on, as your lordship has set down m 
the remainder of them. From which words of bt. Paul, tho natural 

• Second Answer. + Tbid + 1 Cor xv. 20. 23. 
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argument seems to me to stind thus If the body that is put in the 
earth m sowing, is not tliat body which shall be, then the body that is 
put in the giave, is not that, i e , the same body that shall be 

“ But your lordship proves it to be th? same body, by these three 
Greek words of the text, ro Wiov ow/in, which your lordship interpiets 
thus * ‘ that proper body which belongs to it ’ Answei Indeed by 
those Greek words, to idiov awjia, whether our translators have rightly 
rendered them ‘ his own body, ’ oi your lordship more rightly, ‘ that 
proper body which belongs to it,’ I formerly understood no more but 
this, that m the production of wheat, and other gram from seed, God con¬ 
tinued every species distinct, so that from grams of wheat sown, root, 
stalk, blade, eai, grains of wheat were produced, and not those of barley, 
and so of the lest, which I took to be the meaning of, to every seed lug 
own body. ‘ No,' says your lordship, ‘these words piove, that to every 
plant of wheat, .and to every gram of wheat produced in it, is given 
the proper body th.at belongs to it, which is the same body with the 
gram that was sown.’ Answer This I confess, I do not undemtand; 
because I do not understand bow one individual gram can be the same 
with twenty, fifty, or a hundred individual grains , for such sometimes is 
the inciease. 

“But your lordship proves it. ‘For,’ says your lordahip,+ ‘every 
seed having that body in little, which is afteiwaids so much enlarged ; 
and in gi.am, the seed is corrupted before its germination, but it hath 
its proper organic.al parts, which make it the same body with that which 
It grows up to For, although gram be not divided into lobes, as other 
seeds are, yet it hath been found, by the most accurate observations, 
that upon separating the membranes, these seminal parts are discei ned 
in them, which afterwanls grow up to that body which we c,all com.’ 
In wluch words ibeg leave to observe, that your loidship supposes that 
a body m.ay be enlarged by the addition of a hundred or a thousand times 
as much in bulk as its own m.atter, and yet continue the same body; 
which I confess I cannot undei stand. 

“But, m the next place, if that could be so, and that the plant m its 
full growth at harvest, increased by a thousand or million of times aa 
much new matter added to it, as it had when it lay a little concealed in 
the gnain that was sown, was the veiy s.ame body, yet I do not think 
that your lordship will say that every minute, insensible, ami incon¬ 
ceivably small gram of the hundicd grams, contamctl in that little 
organized seminal plant, is every one of them the very same with that 
grain which contains that whole little seminal plant, and all those in¬ 
visible grains m it For, then, it will follow, that one gram is the same 
with a hundred, and a hundred ilistmct giams the 8.anie with one; 
which I shall be able to assent to, when I can conceive, that all the 
wheat in the world is but one grain. 

‘ ‘ For I beseech you, my lord, consider what it is St. Paul here speaks 
of it IS plain ho speaks of that which is sown and dies, i e , the grain 
that the husbandman takes out of his bam to sow in his field, and of 
this grain St. Paul says, ‘that it is not that body that shall be.’ These 
two, viz., ‘that which is sown, and that body that shall be,’ are all tha 
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bodies that St Paul hero speaks of, to represent the agreement or dif- 
feience of men’s bodies after the resurrection, with those they had before 
tliey died. Now, I crave leave to ask your lordship, which of these two 
is that little invisible seminal ^lant which your lordship hero spe.aks of? 
Does your lordship mean by it the grain that is sown 1 But that is not 
what St Paul speaks of, he could not mean this oiiibiyonatej little 
pl.int, for he could not denote it by these words, ‘th.at wind' thou 
sowest,’ for that, he says, must die but this little emhryon.ited plant, 
contained in the seed th.at is sown, dies not or docs your lordship 
me.an by it, ‘the body that shall he*' But neither by these woi'ds, 
‘the body th.at shall be,’ can St P.aul be supposed to denote this insen¬ 
sible little embryonated plant, for that is alreiuly in being, cont.iiiied in 
the seed that is sown, and therefore, could not bo spoken of iiridci tlio 
name of ‘ the body that shall be ’ And, therefore, I confess i e.aniiot see 
of what use it is to your loidship to introduce hero this thud body, 
which iSt Paul mentions not, and to make th.at the same, or not the 
?)ame, with any other, when those which St Paul spc.aks of are, as I 
humbly conceive, those two visible sensible bodies, tlio grain sown, and 
the corn grown up to ear with neitlioi of which tins iiaseiisible cnibryo- 
iiated plant c.aii be the s.anie body, unless an insensible body can be tho 
same body with ,a sensible body, and .i little body can be the sanio body 
with one ten thousand, or a hundred thousand tunes as big as itself. 
So that yet, I confess, I see not the lesurrectioii of the aanio body 
proved, fiom these worils of St Paul, to bo an article of f.iitli, 

“ Your lordship goes on * ‘St P.iul inilecd saith, ‘Th.it we sow not 
that body that shall be, ’ but ho speaks not of tho identity, but tho 
perfection of it. Here my undei-stariding fails me .again for I cannot 
undentand St. P.aul to say. That the s.ame identical sensible gr.iin of 
wheat, which was sown .at seed-time, is the very sjine with every gram of 
wheat in the ear .it harvest, that spr.ang from it yet, so I must under¬ 
stand it, to make it prove th.it the s.ame sensible body that is laid m tho 
grave, shall be the very same with th.at which shall be raised at tho 
resurrection. Por I do not know of .any seminal body in little, con¬ 
tained in the dead c.arcas3 of .any man or woman, which, .is your lordship 
says, in seeds, having its proper oiganical p.arts, shall Afterwards bo 
enlarged, and at the resurrection grow up into the same man. Por I 
never thought of any seed or seminal parts, either of plant or animal, 
‘so wonderfully improved by the providence of God,' whereby the same 
plant or animal should beget itself, nor ever heard that it was by 
Divine Providence designed to piodiice the same individual, but for the 
producing of future and distmet individuals, for the continuation of the 
same species. 

“ Your lordship's next words are,i' ‘And although there be such a 
difference from the gram itself, when it conies up to be perfect com, with 
root, stalk, blade, and ear, that it m.ay be said to outward appearance 
not to be the same body, yet with regard to the semm,al and organical 
parts, it IS as much the same, as a man giown up is the same with the 
embryo m the womb.’ Answer It does not appear, by auythmg I 
■can find in the texf^ that St. Paul here compared the body produced. 
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■with the seminal and organical parte contained in the grain it sprang 
firom, bnt ivith the whole sensible grain that was sown. Microscopes 
had not then discovered the littlo embryo plant in the seed: and sup¬ 
posing it should have been revealed to St. Paul, (though in the Scrip¬ 
ture we find little revelation of natural philosophy,) yet an argument 
taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he 
■wrote to, could be of no manner of use to them nor serve at all 
either to instruct or convince them. But grantmg that those St Paul 
wrote to, knew it as well as Mr. Lewenhoek; yet your lordship thereby 
proves not the raising of the same body. your lordship says ‘ It is as 
much the same’ (I crave leave to add body) • as a man grown up is the 
same’ (same what, I beseech your lordship*) ‘with the embryo in the 
womb.' For that the body of the embryo m the womb, and body of 
the man grown up, is the same body, I think no one will say; unless 
he can persuade himself, that a body that is not the hundredth part of 
another, is the same with that other, which I think no one will do 
till, having renounced this dangerous way by ideas of thinking and 
reasoning, he has learned to say, that a part and the whole are the 
same 

“Your lordship goes on * ‘And although many arguments maybe 
used to prove that a man is not the same, because life, which depends 
upon the course of the blood and the manner of respiration and nutrition, 
is so different in both states yet that man would bo thought ridiculous, 
that should seriously affarm, that it was not the same man.’ And your 
lordship says, ‘ I grant, that tho variation of great particles of matter 
in plants, alters not the identity and that the organization of the parts 
in one coherent body, partaking of one common life, makes the identity 
of a plant.’ Answer My lord, I think the question is not about the 
same man, but the same body Por, though I do say,t (somewhat 
differently from what your lordship sets down as my words here,) ‘That 
that which has such an organization, as is tit to receive and distnbute 
noui ishment, so as to continue and frame the wood, bark, and leaves, 
&c., of a plant in which consists the vegetable life, continues to be the 
same plant, as long as it partakes of the same life, though that life be 
communicated to new piirticlcs of matter, vitally united to the bving 
plant ’ yet, I do not remember that I anywhere say, ‘That a plant, 
which was once no larger than .in oaten straw, and afterwards grows 
to be above a fathom about, is the same body, though it be still the 
same plant.’ 

“ ’The well-known tree in Epping Forest, called the Kmg’s Oak, 
which, from not weighuig an ounce at first, grew to have many tons of 
timber in it, was all along the same oak, the very same plant, but no¬ 
body, I think, will say that it was the same body, when it weighed a 
ton, as It was when it weighed but an ounce, unless he has a mind to 
signalize himself by saymg. That that is the same body which has a 
thousand particles of different matter in it,- for one particle that is the 
same, which is no better than to say. That a thousand different particles 
are but one and the same particle, and one and the same particle is a 
thousand different particles, a thousand times a greater absurdity, than 

t Essay, B. 2. c. 27. par. 4. 
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to say half is the whole, or the whole is the same with the half, which 
will be improved ten thousand times yet further, if a man shall sav, (as 
your lordship seems to mo to argue hole,) tliat that gieat oak is the 
very same body with the acorn it sprang from, because there w.as m. 
that acorn an oak in little, which w.is afterwaids (.us your li>r(lshi|) ex¬ 
presses it) so much enlarged as to make th.it mighty tree. For this 
embryo, if I may so c.all it, or o.ak in little, being not the hiiirireilth, 
or perhaps, the thousandth part of the acorn, and the .acorn being not 
the thousandth p.art of the grown oak, it will bo very oxtiaonlin.iry to 
prove the .acorn and the grown o.ak to be the same body, by a w.ay 
wherein it cannot be pretended, that above ^e p.article of a Jimidn-d 
thousand, or a million, is the same in the one body that it was in the 
othei. From which way of reasoning it will follow, th.it a nurse and 
her sucking child have the same body , .and be past doubt, that a mother 
and her inf.int h.ive the same body But this is a way of certainty, 
found out to establish the articles of faith, and to overturn the new 
method of certainty th.it youi lordship says I have started, which is 
apt to leave men’s minds more doubtful th.iii befoie 

“ And now I dosiie your lordshin to < onsidcr of wh.it use it is to you, 
in the present case, to ipiote out of my Essay these words ‘ That par¬ 
taking of olio common life, makes the identity of .i pl.int, ’ since the 
question is not about the identity of .a pl.int, but about the identity of a 
body It being a very ditferent thing to be the same pl.ant, .iiid to bo 
the same body For that which m.ikes the same pl.int docs not make 
the same body, the one being the part.aking in the same continued vege¬ 
table life, the other, the consisting of the s.iiiio numerical particles of 
matter. And, therefore, your lordship’s iiiferinte from my words above 
quoted, m these which you subjoin,* seems tome a very strange one, 
VIZ , ‘ So that in things capable of any sort of life, the identity is con¬ 
sistent with a continued succession of p.iits and so the wheat grown 
up 18 the same body with the gram tli.it was sown ’ Foi 1 believe, if 
my words, from which yjiu infer, ‘ .and so the wheat grown up is the 
same body with the grain th.it was sowii,’ weic jiut into a syllogism, 
this would hardly be brought to be the corn liision 

“ But your lordship goes on with const(lucnce upon consequence, 
though I have not ejes acute enough evcrywhcie to see the connexion, 
till you bnng it to the resurrection of the saiiic boily The connexion 
of your lordship’s wordst is as followetli ‘And thus the alteration of 
the parts of the body at the resurrection, is consistent with its identity, 
if its organization and life be the same, and this is a real identity of 
the body, which depends not iijxin consciousness From whence it 
follows, that to make the same bcsly, no more is required, but restoring 
life to the organizeil parts of it.’ If the question were about raising the 
same plant, I do not say but there might be some appearance for making 
such an inference from my words .ss this, ‘ Whence it follows, that to 
make the s.ame plant, no more is required but to restore life to the 
organized parts of it.’ But this deduction, wherein from those words 
of mine, that speak only of the identity of a plant, your lordship 
infers, there is no more required to make the same body, than to 
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jn,ike the same plant, being too subtle foi me, I leave to my reader to 
find out 

“ Your lordship goes on and says,* ‘That I grant likewise, that the 
identity of the same man consists m a participation of the same con¬ 
tinued life, by constantly fleeting particles of raattei in succession, 
vitally united to the same organized body ’ Answer 1 speak in these 
words of the identity of the same man, and your lordship thence roundly 
concludes, ‘so that theie is no difficulty of the sameness of the body.’ 
But youi lordship knows, th.at I do not take these two sounds, man and 
body, to stand foi the s,vn^ thing, nor the identity of the man to bo the 
same with the identity ofrtiie body. 

“ But let us road out your lordship’s words f ‘ So that there is 
no difficulty as to the sameness of the body, if life were continued and 
if, by Divine Power, life be restoied to that materi.d substance, which 
was befoie united by a leumon of the soul to it, there is no reason to 
deny the nlentity of the body, not from the consciousness of the soul, 
but from that life which is the lesult of the union of the soul and body ’ 

“ If I iindeistand youi lordshi]) light, you, m these woids, fiom t.he 
paas.ages above quoted out of my IMok, .u guo, that from those words of 
nunc it will follow, ‘That it is oi m.ay be the same body that is raised 
at the icsuncction ’ If so, my lord, youi lordship has then proved. 
That my book is not inconsistent with, but conform.iblo to, this article 
of the rosuirection of the same body, which your lordship contends for, 
.and will have to be an article of f.iith for though I <lo by no me.ins 
deny th it the same bodies shall bo r.iiscd at the last il.ay, yet 1 see 
nothing your lordship h.as said to prove it to be an article of faith 

“ But youi loidsliip goes on with youi proofs, and say3,+ ‘But St. 
P.uil still supposes, th it it must bo th,it materi.il substonce to which the 
soul M.is befoio united ‘ Poi,’ s.aith he, ‘ it is sown in coiniiitioii, it is 
laiscd ill iiicori uption it is sown in Uishonour, it is raised in glory it is 
sown m wc.ikiicss, it is laisc'd m power it is sown a natural body, it 
IS i.aised a spiiitu.al body Can such a mat^ni.il biibst-ince, which was 
nevci united to thu body, be .s.iid to be sown m corruption, and weak¬ 
ness, and dishoiioui cither, therefore, ho must speak of the same body, 
or his moaning cannot be comprehended ’ I answer, ‘ C in such a ma¬ 
terial substance, ivhicli was nevei laid m the grave, be said to be sownrt 
Ac. Poi youi lordship says, § ‘You do not say the same individual 
particles, which wcie united at the point of death, shall be laised .it the 
List day,’ and no othei p.aitulcs ,aic laid in the gr.ive, but such .as are 
united ,it the point of death, eithei, tlicrcfoie, your lordship must speak 
of .another body, diiferent fiom that which w.is sown, which shall bo 
raised, or else your meaning, I think, c.innot be comprehended 

“ But wh.atever be your mc.imng, your loidshqi proves it to bo St. 
Paul’s meaning, that the same body shall be rased, which was sown, m 
these following words II ‘ Pm what does all this relate to .a conscious prin¬ 
ciple*’ Answei The Sciiptmc being expiess, Tll.it the same person 
Bhouhl be raised and appc.ii before the judgment seat of Chniit, th.at 
eveiy one may receive accoiding to wlut he li.vl done in his body, it 
was veiy well suited to common apprehensions, (winch refined not about 
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’‘paiticle«i tliat had been vitally united to the soul,’^ to speak of the body, 
whicli each one was to have after the resurrection, as lie \^ouKl be apt to 
speak of it himself For it being his body both bofoie and after the 
rcsuiTcction, every one ordinarily speaks of his body as the same, though 
m a stiict and pliilosophical sense, as your lordship sjteaks, it be not the 
very same Thus it is no impropriety of speech to H.iy, Tins bv'^ly of 
mine, which was formerly strong and jilump, is now weak and w.isted, 
though, in bucli a sense as yt)U are spe.iking here, it be not tlie s.uno 
body K(*veIation declares nothing anywhere conccrnuig the same body, 
in }our loidship’s sense of tlie same body, which appears not to Iiavo 
l>ecn thought of The apostle directly proposes nothing for or against 
the same body, as necessaiy to be believed, that which he is ]> 1 ain and 
direct 111,1s, Ins opposing and condemning sueli < 111 ions (juestions about 
the l>ody, which could seivc only to peiplcx. not to confnin, whatwaa 
material and necessary for them to believi*, viz , a d ly of judgment and 
retnbution to men 111 a future state, ami, tlierefoie, it is no w<ui(ic'r 
th^it, mentioning then l»o<lies, ho should use a wayof sj)c.iking, suiUmI 
to vuilg.ir notions, fiom which it W(*uld be haid jiosilively to comludo 
anything foi (he iletcnmning of this jjiK.-stion (esptci illy .iganist expres¬ 
sions in the same <hscouise th it plainly incline to tlie other Hule) in a 
mattfi which, »s it ajipcais, (ho apostle thought not neii^sHaiy to do- 
tcnnnie, and the Spiiit of (Jud thought not tit to gratify any one’s 
cuiioHity in 

*‘But your lordship says,* ‘The apostle Rjicaks pi iinly of that body 
which was once (piickcned, anil aftcn\,uds falls to conujition, and is to 
])e restored with more noble qualities ’ I wish your lordship ha<l quoted 
ilie words of St Paul, wherein he speaks ])1 iinly of Uiat iiumciio il bo<Iy 
that w.LS once cpiickcned, they would jucsctitiy de< ule this question* 
But youi lonl^hip pioves it by tlieso following wonls of St. Taul ‘For 
tins corriijition must ])ut on iiuorruplion, .iml this mortal must jmt on 
imnioitalityto w^huh your lordslnj) adds, that ‘>ou do mjt see how ho 
could more cxj>ressly afhriii the identity of this lomiptible bo<]y, with 
that af.er the lesurrection ’ Ifow c\]»re.ssly it is aflirmed by tlic apostle, 
Hhail be consideicd by and by In tlie meantime, it is pa-st doubt that 
youi loidslnp best knows what you di> or do not see J>ut this I would 
be bold to say, that if St. Paul liad anvwlure m tlim chajitei (wlicro 
thcie arc so many occ.isions for it, if it hid bun nc(<ssiry to have been 
bell •\cd,) but suil in oxjircss woids, that tlu* same liodiea should l>o 
rais««I, o\ery one else, who thinks of it, will see In; hrul more «xpressly 
rifhiniLd the identity of the bodies whicli men now' have, with tlK»se they 
sh.dl li ive .iftcr the resurrection 

“The remainder of your lordship’s period is + ‘And that without 
any respect to the jirinciple of self consciousness ’ Answer These 
wonls, I doubt not, liaic some meaning, but I must own I know not 
wh'it. either towarda the jircx^f of the resurrection of the Hame body, or 
to show that anything I have said concerning self consciousness ih incon¬ 
sistent , for I do not remember that I have anywhere said that the 
identity of body consisted 111 self-consciousnesa 

“ From your preceding woids, jour lordship concludes thus :J: * And. 
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80 if the Scripture b'e the sole foundation of our faith, this is an article 
of it.’ My lord, to make tlie conclusion unquestionable, I humbly con¬ 
ceive the words must run thus And so if the Scnpture, and your lord¬ 
ship’s interpretation of it, bo the sole foundation of oui faith, the re- 
suirection of the same body is an aiticle of it. For, with submission, 
your lordship has neither produced expiess words of Scripture for it, nor 
so proved that to be the meaning of any of those words of Scripture 
which you have produced for it, that a man who reads and sincerely 
endeavours to understand the Scnpture, cannot but find himself obliged 
to believe as expressly, that the same bodies of the dead, in youi lortl- 
ship’s sense, shall be raised, as that the dead shall bo raised And I 
crave leave to give your lordship this one reason for it He who reads 
with attention this discourse of St Paul,* where he discourses of the 
resurrection, will see that he plainly distinguishes between the dead that 
shall be raised, and the bodies of the dead. For it I’s viKpot, Havres, 
o'i, are the nominative cases to+ lycipoyrai, ^woiroiijd^imi/ran fyfp- 
6t]<TovTai, all along, and not awpara, bodies , which one may with re.ison 
think would somewhere or other have been expressed, if all this had 
been said to propose it as an article of faith, that the very same bodies 
should bo raised. The same manner of speaking the Spirit of God 
observes all through the New Tistament, wheie it is said, J laise the 
dead, quicken or make alive the de.id, the lesurrcction of the dead. 
Nay, these very words of our Saviour, II urged by your lordship, for the 
resurrection of the s.ame body, run thus llavric ol Iv roif pvrjptwii; 
aKovaovTai ri/g ipiovfjg avTov. Kai iK-TToptiaovrai, ol rd dyaOu TroitinavTig 
tig dvdiTTaiTiv ^ititjg, ol di rd ^avXa Trpd^avrtg tig dvdaraatv Kpiirttag. 
Would not a well-meaning searcher of the Senptures be apt to think, 
that if the thing hero intended by our S.aviour were to teach and pro¬ 
pose it as .an article of faith, necessary to bo believed by every one, 
that the very same bodies of the dead .should be raised, would not, I 
say, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant so, the words 
should rather have been, irdvra rd aiipara ii tv rolg pvpptiotg, i e , 
all the bodies that are m the graves, rather th.an all who are in the 
graves, which must denote persons, and not picciscly bodies? 

“ Another evidence that St. Paul makes a distinction between the 
dead, and the bodies of the dead, so that the dead cannot be taken iii 
this, 1 Cor. XV , to stand precisely foi the bodies of the dead, are these 
words of the apostle § ‘But some man will say, how are the dead 
raised? and with what bodies do they come?’ Which words, dead and 
they, if supposed to stand precisely for the bodies of the dead, the 
question will run thus How are the dead bodies raised? and with what 
bodies do the dead bodies oome * Which seems to have no very agreeable 
sense. 

“This therefore being so, that the Spint of God keeps so expressly 
to this phiase or form of speaking, in the New Testament, ‘of raising, 
quickening, rising, resurrection, &c., of the dead,’ where the resurrection 
of the last day is spoken of, and that the body is not mentioned, but 

* 1 Cor. XV. + Ver. 15. 22 23 29. 32. 35. 62. 
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in anawer to this question, ‘ With what bodice sliall those dead, who 
are raised, come?’ so that by the de.ad cannot jirecisely bo meant the 
dead bodies , I do not see but a good Christian, who reads tho Scripture 
with an intention to believe all that is there reve.aled to him, concerning 
the resurrection, may acquit himself of his duty therein, without enter¬ 
ing into the inquiry, whether the dead shall have tho very same bodies 
or not* which sort of inquiry, tho apostle, by tho appellation he bi>8toW8 
here on hmi that makes it, seems not much to encourage. Nor, if he 
shall tlunk himself bound to detennme concerning the ulentity of the 
bodies of the de.'ul, raised at the Last day, will he, by the remainder of 
St P<aura answer, find tho determination of the .a|)ostlo to bo much in 
favour of the very same body, unless the being told, th.at the body sown 
is not that body that shall bo, th.at the body raised is .as diffcient from 
that which was laid down, as the flesh of m.m is fiom tho flesh of bo.a8ts, 
fishes, and buds, or as the sun, moon, and stars, aie different one from 
another, or as different .is a corruptible, aveak, n.atur.il, nioi-t.al body, is 
from an incorruptible, powerful, spintu.al, immortal body, and, lastly, 
as different as a body that is flesh .and blood, is from a body that is not 
flesh .and blood ’ ‘h'or flesh .and blood cannot,’ B.iys .St. P.iiil, in this 
aciy place,* ‘inhent tho kingdom of God ’ unless, 1 say, all this, which 
is contained in St Paul’s woids, can be siipiiosed to be the way to deliver 
this as an article of faith, which is required to be believed by every one, 
vu , Th.at the dc.id should bo raised with the very s.imc bodies that they 
had before in this life, which article ])roposed iii these or tho like ]ilain 
and express words, could have left no room foi doubt m tho meanest 
capacities, nor for contest m the most pervenie minds. 

Vour lordship .adds in the next woids,+ ‘And so it hath been always 
understood by tlio Christian church,’ viz., Th.it tlie resurrection of tho 
same body, iii your lonlship’s sense of tho same body, is an article of 
faith Answer What the Chnsti.in church h.is .alw.ays undomtood, is 
beyond my knowledge But for those who, coming short of your lord- 
ship’s gre.at learning, cannot gather their articles of fiitli fiom the under¬ 
standing of all the whole Christian church, ever since the preaching of 
the Gospel, (who m.ike the far greater p.art of Chiustiaiis, 1 think I m.ay 
s.iy nine hundred and ninety .and nine of a thousand,) but are forceil to 
have recouine to the .Scripture, to find them there, 1 do not see that 
they will easily find there tins jiroiiosed as an article of faith, that there 
shall bo a resurrection of the same body, but that there shall be a resur¬ 
rection of the dead, without explicitly deti nmimig, 'That they shall bo 
niised with bodies made up wholly of the same jiarticles winch wero 
once vitally united to their souls, in their fonner life, without the mixtiiro 
of any one other particle of m.itter, which is that which your lordship 
miians by the same body 

“ But supposing your lordship to have demonstrated this to bo an 
article of faith, though I crave leave to own th.at I do not sec that all 
that your lordship has said here, in.akc3 it so much as probable tVhat 
is all this to me* ‘Yes,’ says your lordship in the following words,! 

‘ my idea of personal identity is inconsistent with it, for it makes tha 
same body which was here United to the soul, not to be necessary to tha 
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do<*ti me of the resurrection. But any matenal substance united to the 
same principle of consciousness, makes the same body 

“ This IS an argument of youi lordship’s, which I am obliged to an¬ 
swer to But IS it not fit I should first understand it, before I answer 
it? Now, here, I do not w^ell know, what it is to make a thing not to 
be necessary to the doctnne of the resurrection But to lielp myself 
out the best I can, with a guess, I will conjecture (which, in disputing 
■with learned men, is not veiy safe) your loidship's meaning is, That 
‘niy idea of peisonal identity makes it not necessary, that foi the raising 
the same person, the body should be the same/ 

Your lordship’s next word is, ‘ but,’ to which I am ready to reply, 
but what? what does luy idea of personal identity do? for something of 
that kind, the adveisative particle ‘but’ should, in the ordinary con¬ 
struction of oui* language, introduce to make the proposition clear and 
intelligible but here is no such thing ‘But,’ is one of your loidship’s 
privileged particles, which I must not meddle with, for feai youi loid- 
fihip complain of me again, ‘ <is so scveie a critic, that foi the Ica^t am¬ 
biguity in any particle, fill up pages in my answer, to make my book 
look consideiable for the bulk of it ’ But since this proposition licre, 
‘my idea of personal identity, makes the same body wdiich w.is here 
united to the soul, not necessary to the doctrine of the resun ection, but 
any material substance being united to the same j>rinciple of conscious¬ 
ness, makes the same body,* is brought to prove my idea of pei&onal 
ideiitity inconsistent with the article of the resuiTectioii, I must make it 
out in some diiect sense or other, that I may see whcthei it be botli true 
and conclusive J, therefore, ventuie to read it thus ‘ my idea of 
peisonal identity makes the same body which was heic united to the 
soul, not to be necessary at the resmrectioii, but .illoivs, that any ma- 
teiial substance being united to the same pimciple of consciousness, 
makes the same bot^y my nlea of ]>ersonaI identity, is incon¬ 

sistent with the article of the lesiiiiectiou of the same body. 

“if tins be youi loidsliiji’s sense ui this passage, as I here have 
guessed it to be, or else I know not what it is, I answei, 

“ 1 That my idea of peisonal identity does not allow tliat any ma- 
teinil substance, being united to the same principle of consciou<siicss, 
makes the same body. I aay no such thing in my book, nor anything 
from whence it may be infened, and your lordship would have dono 
me a favour to have set <iown the words where I say so, or those from 
winch you infer so, and showed how it follows from anythmg I have 
said. 

“2. Granting, that it weie a consequence from my idea of personal 
identity, tliat ‘ any material substance beuig united to the same prm- 
ciple of consciousness, makes the same body,’ tins would not prove 
that my idea of pei'sonal identity was inconsistent with this proposition, 

‘ that the same body shall be laised ,’ but, on the contrary, affirms it: 
smee. if I affinn, as I do, that the same persons shall be raised, and it 
be a consequence of my idea of personal identity, that ‘any material 
substance being united to the same principle of consciousness, makes the 
same bodyit follows, that if the same person be raised, the same body 
must bo raised and so I have herein not onlj^ said nothing inconsistent 
•with the resurrection of the same body, but have said more for it than 
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your loKlsliij) For tlieio can be nothiiiij iJainer, than that in the Sciip- 
tnre it h revealed, that the same persona shall be raised, and .appear be- 
foie the pidoineiit-seat of Chiist, to .iiiawer foi what they have dona 
in then bodies If, therefore, whatever ni.attei bo joined to the fl.imo 
pniKiple of coiiKCioiisness makes the s.ime body, it is demonstration, 
that if the same persons are i.iised, they h.ave the same bodies 

“ How then your lordship makes this .in iiicoiisistoncy with the re- 
siirrcition is beyond my conception ‘Yes,’ s.ays yoni loiiKhip,* ‘it is 
ineoiisistint with it, foi it makes the s.imo body, which w.is heio united 
to the .soul, not to be iictessary ’ 

“ :! 1 answer, therefore, Tlunlly, Th.il this is the first tune I ever 
learned, that ‘not necessary,’ was the same with ‘inconsistent.’ I s.ay 
th.it a body in.ade up of the s.inio niiniciic.il ji.irts ot m.itter. is not 
neeess.iiy to the niakino of the a.imo person , from whence it will indeed 
follow, th.at to the lesuilection of the s.inio peison, the s.ime iiniiieiieal 
particles of m.itter arc not iei|uired 'Whit cloes your lordship infer 
from hence? to wit, this therefoic, he who thinks that the s.ime 
p.articles of ni.ittci are not nceess.iiy to the imikinj; of the s.mie peiuoii, 
cannot believe tli.it the s.ime peisons sh.ill be i.iised with bodies ni.ide 
of the very .same particles of m.ittiT, if (io.l should leve.ilthat it hIiiiU bo 
so, VI/ , tli.it the s.ime iiursons sh.ill be i.ii,ed with the s.ime bodies they 
had before Which is .ill one .as to s.iy, tli.it he who thmi'jbt the blow¬ 
ing of i.ims’ liDiiis w.is not nccess.iry m ilsi If to the filling down of tlio 
w.alls of .Toiieho, could not believe th.it they should fill upon the blow¬ 
ing of r.ains horns, when find laid deil.iud it should be so. 

“ Your lordship .says, ‘my idea of iiiison.d identity is ineonsisteiit 
with the .irtiile of the rcsuiieetion,’ the ii ismi joii ground it on is this 
because it ni.akcs not the s.aiiie body iiecess.iiy to the m.iking the s.inio 
]>crsoii Let ns gi.int join loidshi|i’h consi (|ni nco to be good, wli.at will 
follow from it? No leas than this, that your loidslnii’s notion (for I dare 
not s.ay youi loriLship h.as .iiiy so (J.ingerous things ,is ide.is) of ]iersonal 
identity, is inconsistent with the .article of the n sum '.tmn 'I’lic demon- 
Etr.atioii of It IS thus, your lordshiii s.iys.t ‘ It is not nccess.iry th.it the 
body to be raised .at the lust day, should consist of the s.ime ]i,irtieleB of 
m.attcr which were muted at the point of ih itli, for there must be 
a gre.at alteration m them m a lingeiiiig disc isc, .is if .i fit m.in fills 
mto a consuniptidn you do not s.iy the simo ii.iiticles which the 
sinner had .at the very tune of commission of Ins sms for then a long 
sinner must have a v.ast body, considering the continual spending of 
particles by perspiration.’ And ag.ain, here your lordship H.iys, ‘you 
allow the notion of person.al identity to belong to the same ni.iii under 
several changes of matter ’ From wlin li wools it is cvnlent, th.it your 
lordship supposes a person in this world may be continued .mil [irescrved 
the same in a body not consisting of the same individual iiarticles of 
matter, and hence it demonstratively follows, th.it let your lordship's 
notion of personal identity be what it will, it makes the same body not 
to be necessary to the same person, and, therefore, it is by your lord¬ 
ship s rule, inconsistent with the article of the resurrection When your 
lordship shall think fit to clear your own notion of personal identity from 

Second Answei. t Ibid. J Ibid, 
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this inconsistency with the article of the resurrection, I do not doubt but 
my idea of personal identity wift be thereby cleaied too. Till then, all 
inconsistency with that article, which your lordship has heie charged on 
mine, will unavoidably fall upon your lordship’s too. 

“But for the clearing of both, give me leave to say, my lord, that 
whatsoever is not necessary, does not, thereby, become inconsistent. It 
is not necessary to the same person, that his body should always consist 
of the same numerical particles, this is demonstration, because the 
particles of the bodies of the s.ime persons, in this life, change every 
moment, and your lordship cannot deny it, and yet this makes it not 
inconsistent with God’s preserving, if he thinks fit, to the same persons, 
bodies consisting of the same numciical particles always, from the re¬ 
sun ection to eternity And so, likewise, though I say anything that 
supposes it not necess.iry, that the same numenCal particles, which were 
vitally united to the soul in this life, should be leunited to it at the resur¬ 
rection, and constitute the body it shall then have , yet it is not incon¬ 
sistent with this, that God may, if he pleases, give to everyone a body 
consisting only of such particles as were before vitally united to Ins soul. 
And thus, I think, I have cleared my book from all that inconsistency 
which your loidship charges on it, and would persuade the woild it has, 
with the article of'the lesurrection of the dead 

“ Only before I leave it, I wdl set down the remainder of what your 
lordship says upon this head, that though I see not the coherence nor 
tendency of it, nor the foiiie of any .argument in it against mo, yet that 
nothing ni.iy bo omitted that youi lordship lias thought fit to entertam 
your leiulei with, on this new point, nor any one have reason to suspect, 
that I have passed by any word of your lordshiii's (on this now timt in¬ 
troduced subject) wherein he might find your lordship had proved what 
you had promised in your title-page Your remaining words aie these * 
‘ The dispute is not how f.ir personal identity in itself may consist m the 
very same matenal biibbt.ince, for,we allow the notion of pei-sonal 
Identity to belong to the same man undei several ih.inges of matter; 
but whether it doth not depend upon a vital union between the soul and 
body, and the life which is conseijueiit upon it, and therefore in the 
resurrection, the 8,amo ni.ateii,il substance must be reunited, or else it 
cannot bo c.alled a rcsiincction, but a renovation, i e., it may be a new 
life, but not .a raising the body from the de.id ’ I cohfess I do not see 
how wh.at IS here ushered in by the words, ‘and therefore,’ is a conse¬ 
quence from the preceding woiiis , but as to the piopnety of the name, 
I think it will not bo much questioned, that if the same m.in nse who 
was dead, it may very properly be called the icsuiTection of the dead; 
which 13 the laiigu.age of the Sciipturo 

“ I must not p.art with tins article of the rcsuricction, without return¬ 
ing my thanks to your loidship foi m.aking met take notice of a fault 
in my Ess.ay When I wrote that book, I took it for granted, as I 
doubt not but many others have done, that the Senpture h.id mentioned, 
in express terms, ‘the lesurrectioii ot the body ’ But upon the occasion 
your lordship h.as given me in your hast letter, to look a httle more 
narrowly into what revelation has declared concerning the resurrection, 
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And finding no such express words in the Scripture, ns that ‘the body 
shall nse, or be raised, or the resurrection of the body, ’ I shall, in the 
next edition of it, change these words of my book, * • The dead bodies of 
men shall nse, ’ into these of the Scripture, ‘ the dead shall nse ’ Not 
that I question that the dead shall bo raised with bodies, but in matters 
of revelation I think it not only safest, but our duty, as far as any ouo 
delivers it for revelation, to keep close to the words of the Scripture, 
unless ho will assume to himself the authonty of one inspireil, or make 
himself wiser than the Holy Spmt himself. If I had spoken of the ro- 
surrection in precisely Scripture teniis, I had avoided giving your lord¬ 
ship the occasion of makingt here such a verbal reflection on my words; 
‘lyhati not if there be an idea of identity as to tlie body*’ ” 

No. VII—Vol IT. page 14, par. 11. 

“'This, as I understand,” replies Mr Locke to the Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester’s objection, “ is to prove that the abstract general essence of any 
Bort of things, or things of the same denomination, v ff., of man or mari¬ 
gold, hath a real being out of the understanding, which, I confess, I 
am not able to conceive. Your lordshqi’s proof here brought out of my 
lissay, concerning the sun, I humbly conceive will not reach it; becauao 
what is said there, docs not at all concern the real, but nominal essence, 
M IS evident from hence, that the idea I sjicak of there is a complex 
idea, but we have no complex idea of the internal constitution, or real 
essence of the sun Besides, I say exjiressly. That our distinguishing 
substances into species by names, is not at .all founded on them r^ 
essences So that the sun being one of these substances, I cannot, in 
the placo quoted by your lordship, be supposed to moan by essence of 
the sun, the real essence of the sun, unless I hivl so expressed it. But 
all this argument will be at an end, when your lordship shall have ex¬ 
plained what you mean by these words, ‘ true sun.’ In my sense of 
them, anything will lie a true sun, to which the name sun may bo truly 
and properly applied, and to that substance or thing the name sun may 
be truly and properly applied, which has united m it that combination 
of sensible qualities, by which anything else that is calleil sun, is distm- 
gmshed from other substances, t.c, by the nominal essence, and thn« 
our sun is denominated and distinguished from a fixed star, not by a 
real essence that we do not know, (for if we did, it is possible wo should 
find the real essence or constitution of one of the fixed stars to be the 
■ame with that of our sun,) but by a complex idea of sensible qualities 
co-existing, which, wherever they aro found, make a true sun And 
thus I crave leave to answer your lordship’s question ‘Foi what is it 
makes the second sun to be a true sun, but having the same real essence 
^th the first? If it were but a nominal essence, then the second would 
have nothing but the name.’ 

“ I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal essence, it would have 
wmething besides the name, viz, That nominal essence which is suf- 
toent to denommate it truly a sun, or to make it to be a true sun, 
ttough we know nothing of that real essence whereon that nominal one 
depends. Your lordship will then aiguc, that that real essence is in the 

• Essay, B. 4 , c. 18, par. 7. 
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second sun, and makes the second sun I grant it when the second sun 
comes to exist, so as to be perceived by us to have all the ideas contained 
in our complex idea, i.e , m our nominal essence of the sun. For should it 
be true, (as is now believed by .astronomers,) that the leal essence of the 
sun weio in any of the fixed stars, yet such a star could not foi that be 
by us c.alled a sun, whilst it answei-s not our complex idea, or nominal 
essence of a sun But how f.ir th.vt will prove, that the essences of 
things, as they are knowable by us, have a reality in them distinct from 
that of abstract ideas in the mmd, which are merely creatures of the 
mind, I do not see, and wo shall fuithcr inquire, in consideiing your 
lordship’s following words ‘ Tlicrefore,' say you, ‘ there must be a real 
essence in every individual of the same kind.' Yes, and I beg le.avo of 
your loidsliip to s.ay, of a different kind too. For that alone is it which 
makes it to bo what it is 

“That every individual substance has a real, internal, individual con¬ 
stitution, i. c, a real essence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily 
grant Upon this, your lordship says, ‘Peter, James, and John, are 
all ti uo .and real men. ’ Answer. Without doubt, supposing them to be 
men, they aro true and real men, i. e., supposing the name of that species 
belongs to them. And so three bobaqiies are all ti ue .and real bob.iques, 
supposing the name of that species ot animals belongs to them. 

‘ ‘ For I beseech your lordship to consider, whether in your way of argu¬ 
ing, by naming them Peter, James, and John, names familiar to us as ap¬ 
propriated to individuals of the species man, your lordship does not first 
BuppoBO them men, and then very safely ask, whethei they be not all true 
and real menl But if I should ask your lordship whether Weweena, 
Ohuckery, and Cousheda, wcie true and re,al men or not* youi lordship 
.would not be able to tell me, till I h,ave pointed out to your loidship 
the individuals called by those names, your lordshqi, by examining whe¬ 
ther they Irnd in them those sensible qualities which your loulship has 
combined into that complex idea to which you give the speciho name 
m.ui, determined them all, or some of them, to be the species which you 
call man, and so to bo true and real man, which, when your lordship 
has deteimined, it is plain you did it by that which is only the nominal 
essence, .as not knowing the re.al one But your lordship further .asks, 

‘ AVh.at IS it makes Peter, J.ames, and John, leal men! Is it the at¬ 
tributing the general name to them* No, certainly; but that the true 
and real essence of a man is in every one of them.’ 

“ If when your lordship asks, ‘What makes them men*’ your lord- 
ship used the word maling in the proper sense for the efficient cause, 
and m that sense it were true, that the essence of a man, i e , the spe¬ 
cific essence of that species made a man, it would undoubtedly follow, 
that this specific essence had a leality beyond that of being only a gene¬ 
ral abstract idea in the mind. But when it is said, that it is the ti ue and 
real essence of a man in evety one of them, that makes Peter, James, and 
John, true and real men, the true and real meanmg of these words is no 
more, but that the essence of that species, t. e , the properties answering 
the complex abstract idea to which the specific name is given, being 
found in them, that makes them be properly and trulj’ caUed men, ot 
is the reason why they are called men Your lordship adds, ‘ And we 
must be as certam of this, as we are that they are men,’ 
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** How, I beseech your lordship, are wo certain that they are men, 
but only by our senses finding those properties m them which answer 
the abstract complex idea which is in our minds, of the sjx)cihc idea to 
which wo have annexed the specihc name man? This I take to be the 
true meaning of wh.it your lordship says in the next v^ords, viz , ‘They 
take their denomination of being men fiom tliat common nature or 
essence winch is in them,* and 1 am apt to think these w'ords wid not 
hold tiaie in any otlier sense 

“ Youi lordshijfs fourth inference begins thus ^lliat the general 
idea ls not made from the simple ideas by the meio act of the mind ab¬ 
stracting from circumstances, but from reason and coti&ideraLioii of the 
nature of things.* 

“I thought, my lord, that reason and coRsideration had been acts 
of the mind, meio acts of the mind, when anything was dono by them. 
Yonr lordship gives a reason foi it, viz , ‘ For when we sec seveial in¬ 
dividuals that have the samo powers and piopcs-tieM, wo thence infer, 
that there must be something common to all, which makes them of 
one kind.’ 

“ I grant the inference to be true, but must bog leave to deny that 
this proves that the general idea the name is annexed to, is m)t uiadi' by 
the mind I have said, and it ngiecH with what your lordship here says,* 
Tliat ‘the mind in making its ccnnidev ideas <»f substances, only followB 
nature, and jmts no ide.as together, which are not supposctl to have a 
union in natuic Nobody joins the voice of a sheep with the shape ef 
a horse, nor the colour of lead with the weight and fixedness of gold 
to be the complex ideas of any real sulistancis, unless ho has a mind 
to till hi9 he.ul with chimeras, and Ins diH(ouMiH with unmtelligibltt 
words. Mon observing certain cjualitiei, always joimd and existing to- 
gcthei, therein copied nature, and of ide.vs so unit< d. made their complex 
ones of substance, &c ’ Which is very little diirerent from what your 
lordship here si^ys, ‘that it is from our obscrv itinn jif individuals, that 
we conic to infar, ‘ that there is something coininon to thorn ;ill' Jiufc 
I do not sec how it will thonce follow, that the gem r.d or speeilic id(,a is 
not made by the mere act of the mind. ‘ No,’ youi lordshiji, ‘ thoro 
18 something common to them all, which m.akcs them of one kind, and 
if the diffoience of kinds be real, that which inakcs them all of one kind, 
must nut be a nominal, but re.il eflseiice.’ 

“This maybe some objection to the name of nominal essence, but 
is, as 1 humbly conceive, none to the thing iksigncd by it. Tin re is aa 
internal constitution of things, on which their piopcrtios depend. Thin 
your lordship and I are agreed of, and this wc call the lea! cssemce. 
There are also certam complex ideas, or combinations of these properties 
in men’s minds to which they commonly annex specific names, or names 
of sorts or kinds of things. This, I believe, your lordship does mH deny. 
These complex ideas, for want of a better name, I have called nominal 
essences, how properly, I will not dispute But if any one will help 
me to a better name for them, I am ready to receive it till then, I 
must, to expiess myselt use this. Now, my lord, body, life, and tho 
power of reasoning, beuag not tho real essence of a man, as I believo 

* B. 3, c. 6, par. 28, 29. 
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your lordship will agree, will your lordship say, that they are not enough 
to make the thing wherein they are found, of the kind called man, and 
not of the kmd called baboon, because the difference of these kinds is 
real* If this be not real enough to make the thing of one kind, and not 
of another, I do not see how animal rationale can be enough really to 
distinguish a man from a horse for that is but the nominal, not real 
essence of that kind, designed by the name man. And yet I suppose 
every one thinks it re.al enough to make a leal difference between that and 
other kinds. And if nothing will seive the turn, to make things of one 
kind, and not of another, (which, as I have shown, signifies no more but 
ranking of them under different specific names,) but their real unknown 
constitutions, which are the real essences we ai e speaking of, I fear it 
would be a long whde before we should have really different kinds of 
substances, or distinct names for them, unless we could distinguish them 
by these differences, of which we have no distinct conceptions. For I 
think it would not be readily answered me, if I should demand, wherem 
lies the real difference in the internal constitution of a stagfioin that of 
a buck, which are each of them very well known to be of one kind, and 
not of the other; and nobody questions but that the kinds whereof each 
of them IS, are really different. 

“ Your lordship further says, 'And this difference doth not depend 
upon the complex ideas of substances, whereby men arbitranly join modes 
together in their minds I confess, my lord, I know not what to s.ay to 
this, because I do not know what these complex ideas of substances are, 
whereby men arbitranly join modes together in their mmds. But I am 
apt to think there is a mistake in the matter, by the worils than follow, 
which are these ‘ For lot them mistake in their complication of ideas, 
either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them, and 
lot their ideas bo what they please, the real essence of a man, and a 
horse, and a tree, are just what they were.’ 

“ The mistake I spoke of, I humbly suppose, is this, that things are 
here taken to be distinguished by their real essences; when, by the very 
way of speaking of them, it is clear that they are already distinguished 
by their nominal essences, and aic so taken to be For what, I beseech 
your lordship, does your lordship mean, when you say, ‘ The real essence 
of a man, and a horse, and a tree, ’ but that there are such kinds already 
set out by the signitic.ition of these names, ‘man, horse, treef And 
what, I beseech yoiii lordship, is the signification of each of these spe¬ 
cific names, but the complex idea it stands for? And that complex idea 
is the nominal essence, and nothing else. So that taking man, .as your 
lordship does here, to stand for a kind or sort of individuals, aU which 
agree m th.at common complex idea, which that specific name stands for, 
it is certain that the real essence of all the individuals comprehended 
under the specific name man, in your use of it, would be just the same; 
let others leave out or put into their complex idea of man what they 
please, because the re.al essence on which that unaltered complex idea, 
*.«., those properties depend, must necessarily be concluded to be the 
same 

“For I take it for granted, that in using the name man, in this places 
your lordship uses it for that complex idea which is in your lordship's 
mind of that species. So that your lordship, by putting it for, or sub- 
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stituting it m the place of, that complex idea where you say the re.il ea- 
sence of it is just as it was, or the very same as it w.is, does suppose the 
idea it stands for to bo steadily the same For if I change the signi- 
fic.ition of the word man, whereby it may not ooniprehend just the same 
individuals which m youi lordship’s sense it does, but shut out some of 
those that to your lordship are men in youi signihcation of the word man, 
or take m others, to which your lordship docs not allow the name man ; 
I do not think you will say, that the real essence of man m both these 
senses is the same. And yet youi loidshi]) seems to 8.ay so, when you 
say, ‘ Let men mistake in the complic.ation of their ideas, cither in leav¬ 
ing out or putting in what doth not belong to them, ’ and let their ideas 
be what they please, the real essence of the individuals coniprehcndetl 
\mder the names annexed to these ide.is will be the same, for so I 
humbly conceive, it must be put to make out wh.at your lordship aims 
at. For as your lordship puts it by the n ime of man, or any other spe¬ 
cific n.ame, your lordship seems to me to suppose, that that name stands 
for, and not for, the same nlca, at the same time 

“ For ex.imide, my lord, let your lordship’s idea to which you annex 
the sign man, bo a rational animal’ let another man’s idea be a rational 
anira.il of such a shape, let a third man’s idea bo of an animal of such a 
size and shape, Ie.ivmg out rationality, let a fourth’s bo an animal with a 
body of such a size and Kh.a])o, and an immaterial sulwtance, with a power 
of re.asoning, let a fifth leave out of Ins ide.a, an iinni.aterial siibstivnco it 
is pl.iin every one of these will c.ill Ins a iiiaii, as well .as your lorilsliip; 
and yet it is as plain that man, as standing for all these distinct complex 
ideas, cannot be supposed to have the same internal constitution, t e., 
the same real essence The truth is, every distinct abstract lilea with a 
name to it, makes a real distinct kind, whatever the real essence (which 
we know not of any of them) be 

“And therefore I grant it true what your lordship says in the next 
words ‘And let the nominal essences differ never so much, the real 
common essence or nature of the several kinds .iro not at all altered by 
them ,’ t e., that our thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real constitutions 
that are in thmgs that exist, there is nothing more certun But yet it 
is true, that the change of ideas to wliieh we annex them, c.an and does 
alter the sigmfic.ation of their names, and thereby alter the kinds, which 
by these names we rank and sort them mb) Your lordship further 
adds, ‘ And these real essences are unchangeable; i e, the internal con¬ 
stitutions are unchangeable Of what, I beseech your lordship, are tbo 
internal constitutions unchangeable ‘ Not of anything that exists, but 
of Gtod alone, for they may be ch.anged all as e.isily by that hand that 
made them, as the internal frame of a watch What then is it that is 
unchangeable* the internal constitution or real essence of a species; 
which, in plain English, is no more but this, whilst the same s|>ocific 
name, v.g, of man, horsey or tree, ls annexed to, or made the sign of 
the same abstract complex idea under which 1 rank several individuals ; 
It IS unpossible but the real constitution on which that unaltered complex 
idea or nommal essence depends, must be the same, i e , in other words, 
where we find all the same properties, we have reason to conclude there 
IS the same real internal constitution from which those properties flow. 
_“But your lordship proves the real essences to be unchangeable, 
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because (Jod makes them, in these following words' ‘For, however 
there may happen some variety in individuals by particular accidents, 
yet the essences of men, and horses, and trees, remain always the 
same , because they do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will 
of the Creator, who hath made seveial sorts of beings ’ 

“It is true, the real constitutions or essences of particular things 
existing do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the 
Creatoi, but Uieir being ranked into sorts, under such and such names, 
docs depend, and wholly depend on the ideas of men.” 

No. Vin— Vol. II p. 129, par. 2. 

The placing of certainty, as Mi Locke does, m the perception of the 
agieement or disagreement of our ideas, the Bishop of Worcester suspects 
may be ot daiigeioiis consequence to th.at article of faith which he has 
endeavouied to defend to which Mi.Locke answei-a * “Since your 
lordship hatii not, as I remember, shown, or gone about to show, how 
this proposition, viz , that certainty consists in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas, is opposite or inconsistent w ith 
that article of faith which your lordship has endeavouied to defend it is 
plain, it IS but youi lordship’s fear that it may be of dangeious con¬ 
sequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no proof that it is any way 
inconsistent with that ai tide. 

“ Nobody, I think, can blame your lordship, or .any one else, for beinf 
concerned for any article of the Ohiistian faith, but if that concern (as 
it may, and as we know it has done) makes any one apprehend d.inger, 
where no danger is, are we, therefore, to give up and condemn any 
jiroposition, because any one, though of the lirst r.ink and magnitude, 
feais it may be of dangerous consequence to any tnitli of religion, with¬ 
out showing that it is so * If such fears be the measures whereby to 
judge of truth .ind falsehood, the affirming that there aie antipodes would 
be still a heiesy, and the doctime of the motion of the earth must be 
rejected as overthrowing the truth of the Scripture, for of that dangerous 
consequence it has been apprehended to be, by many learned and pious 
divines, out of their great concern for religion. And yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing those great apprehensions of what dangerous consequence it might 
be, it IS now universally leceivetl by learned men as an undoubted truth; 
and wi itten for by some, whose belief of the Senpture is not .at all ques¬ 
tioned , and particularly, very lately, by a divme of the Church of 
England, with great strength of reason, in his wonderfully ingenious 
New Theory of the Earth. 

“The reason your lordship gives of your fears, that it may be of such 
dangerous consequence to that article of faith, which your lordship en¬ 
deavours to defend, though it occur m more places than one, is only 
this viz., that it IS made use of by ill men to do mischief, t e., to 
oppose that article of faith, which your lordship hath endeavoured to 
defend But, my lord, if it bo a reason to lay by anything as bad, 
because it is, oi may be used to an ill purpose, I know not what will be 
innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for our defence, 

* In his Second Letter to the Bishop of Worcester. 
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are sometimes made use of to do mischief, and yet they are not thought 
of d.ingerous consequence for all that Nobody lajs by his sword and 
pistols, or thinks them of such dangerous coiisequeiu e .as to bo neglected, 
or thrown away, because robbers, and the worst of men, sometimes 
make use of them to take aw.iy honest men’s lives or goods And the 
reason is, because they weie designed, .and w dl serve to preserve them. 
And who knows but this m.ay bo the piescnt c.ase' If jour lordship 
thinks that placing of cert.iinty m the perception of the agi cement or 
disagreement of ideas, bo to be rejected as f.dse, because you .qiiirehend 
it may be of dangerous consequence to that aiticlo of f.uth on the other 
side, i>erha])s others, with me, may think it a defence .against erroi, and 
so (as being of good use) to bo loceived .uid adhered to. 

“ I would not, my lord, bo hereby thought to set uji my own, or .any 
one’s judgment against your loiilsliip’s Jlut I iiavc said this only to 
show, whilst the argument lies for oi .against the truth of .iriy jirojio- 
sition, barely in an im.igiii.ation th.at it iii.iy bo of conseqiionto to tho 
siipjiorting OI overthrow'ing <d’ anyieiiioto truth, it will be impossible, 
that way, to determine ot the tiuth oi f.dsidiood of that jnojioHition. 
l'’oi imagination will be set iqi .ig.iiiist im.igin.ation, .and the stronger 
prob.ably will be ag.ainst your loidsliip, tho strongest iinagiii.ations being 
usually m tho W'e.ake8t he.uls. 'riio onlj' w.iy, in this c.iso, to put 
it p.iat doubt, IS to show the inconsistency ot tho two propositions ; 
and then it will be seen that one overthrows tho other, tho true tlio 
false one 

“ Your lordshiji says, indeed, this is a new method of certainty I 
will not say so myself, foi fe.irof deseiving a seiond reproof from your 
lordship, for being too foiward to assunie to myself the lionoui of being 
an original But this, I think, gives mo occ ismu, and will excuse mo 
from being thought imjiertment, if 1 .usk j'oiii lordship whether there bo 
any other, or older method of cert.iinty * and wh.it it is* For if thcro 
be no other, nor older th.an this, eitlnm this w.w .ilw.ays the method of 
certainty, and so mine is no new one, oi else tho world is obliged to mo 
for this new one, after h.vving been so long in the w.int of so iiecess.iry a 
thing aa a method of certainty if there bi .an oldiT, I am sure your 
loidsliip c.annot but know it your condemning mine .as new, .as well as 
your thorough insight into antiquity, cannot hut B,atisfy everybody that 
you do. And therefore, to set thoxvoild light in a thing of that great 
concernment, and to overthrow mine, and tin ichy jirevent tho d.ingerous 
consequence there is in my having umoasonahly skirted it, will not, I 
humbly conceive, misbecome your lordshqi's c.ire of th.at article you h.ivo* 
endeavoured to defend, nor the goodwill you bur to truth in general. 
For I will be answerable for myself tb.it I snail, and I think I may bo 
for all others, that the)' all will give off the jil.icing of certainty in tho 
perception of the agreement or dis.agrcenunt of ideas, if your lordship 
will be pleased to show, that it lies in anytliing else 

“ But truly, not to ascribe to mystlf .ui invention of what has been as 
old as knowledge is in the woild, I niiist own 1 am not guilty of what 
your lordship is pleased to call starting new mctliods of certainty. Know¬ 
ledge, ever since theie has been .my in the world, has consisted in one 
particular action m the mind, and so, I conceive, will continue to do to 
the end of it. And to start new methdls of knowledge or certainty, (for 
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they are to me the same thing,) i e., to find out and propose new 
methods of attaining knowledge, either with more ease and quickness, 
or m thmgs yet unknown, is what I think nobody could blame, but 
this IS not that which your lordship here means by new methods of cer- 
tauity. Yoiu' lordship, I think, means by it, the placing of certamty 
in somethmg, wherem either it does not consist, or else wherein it was 
not placed before now, if this be to be called a new method of cer¬ 
tainty. As to the latter of these, I shall know whether I am guilty or 
notj when your lordship wdl do me the favour to tell me wherein it was 
placed before; which your lordship knows I professed myself ignorant 
of when I wrote my book; and so I am still. But if starting new 
methods of certamty be the placing of certainty in something wherein 
it does not consist, whether I have done that or not, I must appeal to 
the experience of mankind. 

“ There are seveial actions of men’s minds, that they are conscious to 
themselves of performing, as wilhng, believing, knowmg, &c., which 
they have so particular a sense of, that they can distmguish them one 
from another; or else they could not say when they willed, when they 
believed, and when they kriew anything. But though these actions were 
different enough from one another, not to be confounded by those who 
spoke of them, yet nobody that I have met with had in their writings 
particularly set down wherem tfie act of knowmg precisely consisted 
“ To this reflection upon the actions of my own mind, the subject of 
.my Essay concerning Human Understanding naturally led me , wherein 
if I have done anything new, it has been to desciibe to others, more 
particularly than had been done before, what it is their minds do when 
thejr perform that action which they call knowmg, and if, upon ex¬ 
amination, they observe I have given a true account of that action of 
their minds m all the parts of it, I suppose it will be m vain to dispute 
against what they find and feel m themselves, and if 1 have not told 
them right, and exactly what they find and feel in themselves, when 
their minds perform the act of knowing, what I have said will be all 
in vain, men will not be persuaded against their senses. Knowledge 
is an mtemal perception of their minds, and if, when they reflect on 
it, they find that it is not what I have said it is, my groundless conceit 
will not be hearkened to, but be exploded by everybody, and die of 
itself, and nobody need to be at any pains to diive it out of the world. 
So impossible is it to find out or start new methods of certainty, or to 
have them received, if any one places it in anything but in that wherein 
•it really consists, much less can any one be in danger to be misled into 
error by any such new, and to every one, visibly senseless project. Can 
it be supposed that any one could start a new method of seemg and 

r mado men thereby that they do not see what they do see? Is it to 
feared that any one can cast such a mist over their eyes, that they 
should not know when they see, and so be led out of their way by it* 

“ Knowledge, I find in myself, and I conceive in others, consists in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of the immediate objects 
of the mmd m thiukmg, which I call ideas, but whether it does so in 
others or not, must be deteimmed by their own experience, reflecting 
upon the action of their mmds in knowing; for that I cannot alter, nor, 

1 think, they Aemselves. But whether they will call those immediate 
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objects of their minds in thinking, ideas or not. is pcifoctly in tlitii own 
choice. If they dislike that name, they may call them m>iions oi con¬ 
ceptions, or how they please , it matters not, it tlioy use them so as to 
avoid obscurity and confusion If tiiey are eonstantly used m the same 
and a known sense, eveiy one lias the liheitj to ])le.ise himselt in his 
tenns, there lies neither truth, nor error, noi sckiicc in th.it, though 
those that take thpm for things, and not loi wh.it tliev are, baie arbi¬ 
trary signs of our ideas, in.iko a great deal ailo about tliem . .cs if 
some gieat mattci lay m tlic use ot tins oi th it sound All tli.il J know 
or can nnagmc of ddfeieiice aliout them is, that those \voids are alsNaya 
best whose signihcations aie best known m the sunse they are used, and 
80 aie k.cst apt to breed confusion 

“ IMy loid, your loidslnp hith been ple.ised to find fiult with my use 
of the new term ideas, witluuit telling mo a lx tter iiaino lor the imme¬ 
diate objects of the mind m thinking Vour lordship also h.w been 
pleased to lind fault with my definition of knowledge, without doing mo 
the f.ivoui to give me a bettei For it is <uily about my ileluntioii of 
knowledge, th.it all this stir lonceimng ceitamty is m.ulc foi, w’ltli me, 
to know .iml to be cert.im is the same thing wli.it 1 know, tlut I am 
certain of, and what I .im ceitain of, th.it I know ^^h.lt ic.Khes to 
knowledge, I think m.ay be callod oertunty, .ind what comes Hlu)rt of 
certainty, I think c.innot bo callid knowlt<lg<*, .w youi lordshij) could 
not but obseive lu the 18 th par. of th.ip iv ol my fourth Book, which 
you have (quoted 

“ My definition of knowledge stands Ihua ‘Knowledge seems to mo 
to be nothing but the peiceptum of the coniaxion ami :4;rc‘umciit oi 
diaagrcement and rejnign.incy of .my ol our uh.is’ Tina dclinition your 
lordship dislikes, .ami .ipprehends it in ly be ol d uigeious conseipicnce as 
to that article of Chnsti.'ui faitli wlncli joui lordship hath endeavoured 
to defend For this theic is a v* rv e.isy i. nie.ly , it i 8 but for your 
lordshii) to set aside tins definition of knowlcigi l.y giving us a better, 
and this dangei is ovei ]hit youi IouImIhp ehnoscs rather to li.ivo a 
controvoisy with my book foi Ifcving it in it, .oid to ]iut mo upon the 
defence of it, for which I must tckiiowletige myoclf obliged to your 
lordship for affording mo so much of your time, and foi allowing 
me the honour of conversing ho much with one so far above mo in 
all respects. 

“ Youi lordship says, it may be of dangerous consequence to that 
aiiiclc of Christian faith whicli you have eridL.i\oure<l to defend, niough 
the laws of disputing allow bare denial as a sufticicnt answer to sayings, 
without any offer of a proof, yet, my lord, ti> show how willing I am 
to give your lordship all satisfaction, in what you a])prehend may be of 
dangei ous consequence iii my book, as to that article, I bhall not stand 
still sullenly, and put your lordship upon the difficulty of showuig 
wherein that danger lies ; but shall, on the other side, endeavour to show 
your lordship that that definition of mine, whether true or false, right 
or wrong, can be of no dangerous consequence to that article of faith. 
The reason which I shall offer for it is this, because it can be of no con¬ 
sequence to It at alL 

* ‘ That which your lordship is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
article of faith: that which your lordship labours and is concerned ioTf 
VOL. II. 2 0 
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is the certainty of faith. Kow, my lord, I liumhly conceive the cer¬ 
tainty of faitli, if your lordship thinks tit to call it so, has nothing to do 
with the certainty of knowledge. And to Ulk of the cerUiiity of faith, 
seems all one to me as to talk of the knowledge of believing, a way of 
speaking not easy to me to understand. 

“ Place knowledge in what you will, start what new methods of cer¬ 
tainty you please, that are apt to leave men's minds more doubtful than 
before, place certainty on such grounds as will leave little or no know¬ 
ledge 111 the world, (for those arc the arguments your lordship uses 
ag.tinst my definition of knowledge,) this shakes not at all, nor in the 
least concerns the assurance of f.iith, that is quite distinct from it, 
ncithei stands nor falls with knowledge 

“Faith stands b) itself, .and iijsiii grounds of its own, nor can bo 
removed from them, and pl.iced on those of knowledge. IVir grounds 
are so f.ir from being the a.anie, or h.ivmg anything common, that when 
it IS brought to certainty, faith is destroyed, it is knowledge then, and 
faith no longer 

“With wli.it assurance soever of believing I assent to any article of 
faith, so that I steilfastly venture my .dl u|H)n it, it is still but believing. 
Jiiing It to certainty, and it ciaasts to be faith ‘ I believe that Jesus 
Christ was crucified, de.ad, anddmrierl, rose again the third d.ay fioiii tlie 
deal!, and ascended into heaven ’ let now such methods of knowledge 
or certainty be started, as h-ave men's minds more doubtful than before , 
let the grounds of knowhalgo be resolved int) wli.it any one pic,vacs, it 
toiiihes not my faith , the foundation of th.it stinils .as sure .as before, 
and e.aiinot be at all shaken by it, ,ind one maj .is well s.iy, that any¬ 
thing that weakens the sight or e.ests a mist before the ejes, endangers 
the heiring as that anything which alters the iiitiiro of knowledge 
(if that could bo ilone) sheoild be of d-angerous conseeiueiico to an article 
of filth 

“Whether, then, I am or am not mistaken, in the placing certainty 
in the [HTii ption of the agri'ement or ^rsagreeiiient of ideas, whether 
this aivount of knowledge be true or false, enlarges or straitens the 
bounds of It mon- than it should, faith still stuids upon lU own basis, 
which IS not at all altered hv it, and every article- of that has just the same 
unmoved tounelation, and the very s-aine crc-dibility that it had before 
Bo that, iny lord, whatever 1 have salt) .aliout easrtainty, anel how much 
•exjver I may Ih> out in it, if 1 am mistaken, jour lordship lias no reason 
to apprehe nil any dange-r to anv article of faith from thence, every one 
©f them stands iiiion the same Isittum it did before, out of the reach of 
what hi'loiigs to knowleslge and eert-ainty And thus much of my way 
of certainty by idi>as, which I ho|K' will satisfy your lordship how far it 
is from being dangerous tiv any article of the Christifeii faith whatsoever.’’ 

No. TX —VoL II p. 144, par 6 

Against that assertion of Mr. LeKke, that “ poinibly we shall never be 
able to know whether any more material being thuiks or not," 4c., the 
Bishop of Worcester argues thus “ If this ^ true, then, for all that 
we can know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have s 
power of thinking; and if this hold, then it u impossible to prove 
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spiritual substATic'c in u« fnun tho kIo.i of tliinkin^ , for how CAn we be 
AMiurtHl li\ our uieA8, that (bxl hath not ^wcn such a jKiwer of thiiikine 
t^> mutter bo (linjKweil :is our boitiea an'’ Eajv'cially Hinco it ih rakI,^ 
‘Tliat, m of our notions, it w not much more n'moto from our 

ciMiipnhinsum to conceive tliat (hxl can, if he jilcases, superuld to our 
idia of mattei a faculty of tlunkiiij;. than that lie sliould Hii|>**nul<l to it 
anotluT substance, with a f.icult^ of thinking' Whoever asserts this, 
can never prove a sjuntii.il substance in us fnuii a fFU'ulty of thinking*’, 
Ixsaurte he cannot know fniiii the nlea of mutter nml tlunkiii^^ that 
matter H(* thsfs>Htsl cinnot think, .ui<l he cannot Ih* certain, that irod 
hath lU't franusl the m itter of <mr ImmIu s so us to l>o < upuMe «'f it 

I’o which Mr Kocke answirs thus + *'IIcre )our l«*nUhi)> ar^uog, 
that ujH>ii my jtnncipli*s, it runin>t 1 h‘ piovtsl 1 h it there is a Kpintual 
substance in us To whnh, j'lve inc h i\e, with suhmisHion, to say, 
that I think it may be prove<| from my principles, uml I think J have 
doiK it, an«l the j>ni«)f iii mv l*ook si iinls thus Kirst> AVe ex|M*nment 
IM ourNelv<*s thinkini^. The alia of this ntmn, or itUHie of thinkm|if, l» 
intonsisiMil with tin i«l« u of s< if siibKiMt* iK'e, u)<] then firi* huH a iKU’eS’ 
sarv (•ininsiori wilfi a Hiipjskrt or snl'jtutof inhemon the nh i (*f that 
HUp|H>rt IS whit we nil HiiiiHtanci , aiei so fnan thinking e\p< iiineTibui 
III us. w< h ive u ]>r<Hif <if 'k thinking substnx'e in us, which in my sense u 
a spint, A^'uihst this \our l'*r»l)'hip will arj^ne, that, by what I havo 
Kai'l of the |s>sMibili(v thattoHl mu\, if he p]« isisi, siijsTiild to matti’r & 
fwultv ef thmkin;;. it laii mv«r Is* pro\• <1 tint then* is a spintual sul>- 
fltam'• in us, Ihh nise, u|s>n that NupiH»Mitioii, it »s jsissible it may be a 
rn.ut* ml Hiilistatm that thinks m us 1 ^'nnt it, but add. tliat tho 
jjc*n< rul nha of HidMt.uife Is'inj; tho sumo <\« lAW’liere, the modilication 
of ihiiikin;', "r the powir of thlnkm)^^ jeni< d to it, nuk< s it a spirit, 
without consitlennj; what other nnshruuiionH it his, as whether it haatho 
mislificatiMU «*f snlxhtv or not Aa, <*u the otlxr side, Hulmtaiiet* tlmt 
has the modification of solidity, is in»tU*r, wlxthir it has tho rinshficA- 
tion of thinkint; or not And therefore, if v«Mir loniship means by a 
spiritual, an immat< nal substance, I ^nnt 1 liuve not p?ttv<<«|, nor u|sjn 
my pnnciplea <.un it l>e jirov^l, (your lonl-hip nKanm.», ns 1 think you 
do. demonstratively provf*<l.) thut there is an iniiiMUn») sui>*«tan<*e in us 
Uiat thinks Tliouj'h I pn*surne, fnmi whul i !iu\« said alsuit this sup 
position of a system of rnatlir, thinkin(^^ twhxh tlx re deiiionstratcM 
that toKl is immatenal) will prove it m tlie hi^'hesl <bvfT** probable, that 
tlie thinkmt; sulistanco in us is immut* n d I^ut vonr loniship tliinka 
Dot pn»!»ubility chouj»h, and by chartnni; tin want of <h rnonslration Ujs»n 
my pnn<i[»le, that tho thmkin||f thini,' m im js irnnntcna), your lordship 
•corns to conclude it dcinon»trablc from pnneiph « ..f philos«»phy. Tliat 
demonstration I should with joy rer» tve fr<un your lonlship or any one. 
For tliou^(h all the great ends of monlity sr»«l n htpon are well enough 
««cure«| wnUiout it as I liave shown 8 yit it would Im a great advance 
of c*ur knowlc<lge in nature and ^Inlos^pliv 

“To what 1 have said in my Is^-k, to show that all the great emU of 

* Kwwy on Ifuinan I n h r^tand ng, li -I, c J5, p 0 

+ In hts First Letter Vi the I*wIk*P of \\ orcesier. 

♦ B 4 , c 10, par. 15. § Ibi<L c. 3. par 6. 
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religion and morality are secured liarcly by the immortality of the soul, 
without a necessary supposition that tlic soul is inimateiial, I crave leave 
to .idJ, that miinortality may, anil shall be, annexed to that which m 
its own nature is neitlicr immaterial nor immortal, as the apostle ex- 
prcHsly declares m these won Is ‘Fur this coriuijliblo must put on 
incoiruption, and this moital must ]>ut iininoiUility ' 

** lYilups my using tlio woid spirit for a thinking substance, without 
excluding inaterulity out of it, will bo thought too great a libeiLy, and 
sucli .w deseivps censure, bcxiause I Ic.ivo niniutenality out of the idea 
I make it a sign of. I readily own, tliat words should be sparingly 
vontuied on in a Bcnso wholly new, an<l notliing but absolute necessity 
can excuse the Ixddncss of using any term in a senso whereof we can 
pioducc no example Ihit in the present case I think I hive great au¬ 
thorities to justily ino The soul is agieid, on all Iniids, to b'‘ that in 
us which thinks. And ho that will look into the fir‘-t book of Cictro*H 
Tiiuculan (iuestions, and into the sixth book of Virgil’s AOncid, will imd 
that thc'.c two great men, wlio, of all the Itoinaiis, best understood phi¬ 
losophy, thought, or at le.Lst did not den), the soul to be a hubtile mat¬ 
ter, which might come under the name ofau)((, or oref/ur, and 

this soul they both of tlicm called spiritns m the notion of which, it is 
pUm, they include*I only thouglit .ind acti\c motion, witliout the total 
exehwion of matter. W hetlicr tiuy thought nght m this I do nut nay— 
that IS not the (jiie-ilion , but whether the) H|M)ke juopcily, when they 
called ail active, tiunkmg, subtile subsUiiee, out of whiili they excluded 
only guMs and p.dpvblo mattoi, spirit' 1 think th it nohody 

Will uenv, that if any among the Koiuins can bo allowed to speik j)ro- 
perly, Tully ami \ iigil aio the two who mi\ most securely be de|jendcd 
on lor it. anil one ol thorn, speaking of the s.a)'*, Dmii tjuntu^ 
Atxs it'jtl difU', and the oilier I e'n contimtur i'npt>w <t Where* 

It is pUm by iurptii he im uis ns generally e>4 r\where) unly gross mat- 
U‘i thitiua) be t* It and handh d, as ap|)e;rH bv ihiae woids cor, aut 
irij/o/.’fv*. (.cmtnvm a,■onus cate, <iinvm'n tsi corpio^, j)ifcn6t^ 
cum nUqno corpoi' si o, / at iiissipf'i’hi) si cifin'juc- 

Utr Tu-'C (^ua*st. I 1 o. 11 II< le (.’iccio oppusos t*».ai<l 

ttniiua, 1 0 , rtiuu, or bieUh And the found ition of that lus ilistinc- 
tioii of the soul, fiom thvtwhuh he calls C'op.M, or b^xly, liogixesa 
iitllo lower m these W(>rds Tuu^i rju^ trnni^as ut fu'jxat acinn Ibid. 

4* *2 J Nor w.es it the la ath* u worKl alone tha*^ h ul this notion of spirit, 

tlie most enlightened of all the aikkiit people of (ioil, *Solunu»n hims»)lf, 
speaks after the same manner + ‘Tlut which bcfalleth the sons of mru, 
lK*falletli Ixiaats e\cn one ihin^^ bcfdleth them as the one dicth «<» 
duth the oUier, )ca, the) hu«‘ .sU one spirit.’ S«> I trandate the lie 
blew wonl rW"i hero, for so I hiul it traittlatcd the xety next verse but 
one X ‘Who knoweth the Bpuu „f ruaii that gmth upward, and The 
spint of the tliat gotlh dowuwanl U» the •‘irthf’ In which 
it IS plain that Solomon applu*s tht' Wi^l Jiud our tmnsh^tors of him 
the wonl spirit, to a subsUxmo uu*. of which nntenahty was not wholly 
cxcludcsl, unless the spint of .a U vat th.at g*H'th ihnvnwanla to tlic ea.“fa 
he uimiftterial. Nor did the wa) < f speaking in cur Saxiour » time >ar)' 


I Cor x>. 53. 


+ Fed iiL 10. 


IbkL 21. 
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from this. St Luke U'llfl us,* * Tint lien our Saviour, after hifl r«mv 
rectum, stooil m the midst of them, they >>erG and supjxjsed 

thit the) h'ui JM?cn iri'io/m/ the (ireok uiml which always nn«\sera spirit 
m l-Hf^lish and so the translatorM of the Ihble rcmler it here they «up« 
jMW. 1 tint thc> )in<l Hccn a Rjurit Hut our S.avionr says to them, ‘ Bo- 
iudd 10 ) hantU .iiul my feet, that it la I inVHelf, haiuili* me. and m*e, for 
.1 spirit hath not Htsh and b<»n(*s, jw you Heoiuehue* Whi”h words 
of our >i\iour ]mt the same dwlnKlu>n between IuhIv and Hpiiit, tliat 
(’ie<To did m tlu pia<.*e .iIkuc titetl, M/-, Tint the <uie w.m a p*os« eom- 
j'lL'**- lint eoulii be bit ind hamlltMl, ami the other Hueh .is V^irjfil Jor 
R{nb».s the jijhoHt or soul of \nehees 

* Ter c<tintUR ilu oollo «1 ire br.u hi i <. irruin 
Ti r fnistri < <'’n|)r' lu i ni imn i lltn/it mi.i;'o, 

P.ir h vibim \« iitis, \tilinTU|ue Htnulliio.i mimiiu* ‘ 1* 

“I w ••old not 1»* thouujlit her< by to K^^, that spjiit ikmt does sijfnify 
a jeir-1\ imiinttrnl sub^tm<e In tint srnse the Sdipliin*, I tako 
it, H|'« iks, wh'ii it ht}s tbxl iH a Hpiiit. ind in tliat h« Oho 1 havo 
lined It, .It’d in tint s'ii'^e I ha\e pn'\<d fnun niv pnmipleM that 
tluro \'< i fpintnal miI-s'^ii.n*, and .iiii e« r1 on tint tioro is a sjuniuiU 
imio.iti ml Kul'^taiu'* wliuh is I liujnl-l\ rt>iicii\*‘. .% <lirect atmwer 
li* )e'ir l-'rtl'hijiH ipi'•'‘i"n m tli«* in of this aij'uiiifnt. vif., 

Ml‘ 0 \ \\‘' (“iMi to !••• nrtu'i I’lit tin n* ir* ppintiial KubHtanccii, mip- 
|>oHiiii' tli.« ) rmeipb to b< tiu'*, that tlu- Minpb* uh .vi by MUiHatlon 
and n dot turn an the nntt'r and foundation of all our rev 

Homn,' '’ Ibil this hitul* rn not, but tint if (lod, that iiifimti^ omtii- 
j) 0 (< nt, and ])• rf * tly immat'i n d Spnii, kIi-juM ph wo to t;i\(. to a i^ntem 
of Vif)' hubtili' ni.itl'r, ‘oiifi* and nu»tion, it nuijht with pr<»pnety of 
Rp* < th bo i dll d Hj'int, lluuii^b ni ib mbty w< io not < x< ludisl out of itn 
ron,|il< X uh' i Your h»rcbhi]» prort^cils * It m > nd. ind» <*<1, < bewhon*,^ 
ill it il N r'l'Uijmi’t l*» tlio idoa of h«'riK< 1 'hh rna*n r, tlmt il hIiouM put 
into lUulf M iiMi. p<rMpti4*ii, itid knowh d'..;*’ Tot tins dirt b not reach 
the prest nt ex™(, wlinli h ii‘*t what nnlt<r < oi do 4»f lUelf, but what 
inatt4 r pTt p iT» d b\ an ''innijsiU'iit bind nn d-* And what cut linty 
<an wo Imc tint he lialh not doiej it' \N e can Invo none from tlio 
ido w. f «r thoiie arc t,nvui up m this eve, uid <'U t^MpjPTjtly we < an hav® 
n* I'rtunty, U|K»n th««e pniicphs, wli<tlur wo ln\o vny spirituat 
F.ib-i Ilf. wjthin ua or not ’ 

•• \ I M’- lonUliip ui tins par'ij^nph pi<»v< *, l’i fnun wlnt I nay, wo 
can b.n< no nrtainty whrtiior wo ln\e an) s} ntnal nuf tanu in iw or 
lu*: If 1)\ “p.nUial RubHleiiee, y<»ui vu ms an enmabTiil Ruh* 

Rta’u< .11 Us \ou ^J^eak, J j^rant what )'ojr l-'pbliip sa.^ is tnie. thiifc 
It ('ini -1 I’jf'm th*-«e principles be duiion-tr't'd Ihil 1 muat rravo 
leavf to pa), at the hjutic ttme, that uj-’ii Oo-^o pnnupleR it ran bo 
j^r-ufsl, to ilic hit^hc-t dej^ree of p^•b^bll't^ If by spintuAl Rulmtinoe, 
jour !<>r«Ubip means a thinkin;^ Hulwtamu 1 mupt dwseut fruii your 
^ 1 ^d'^hl]^ and Ray, that wc can hate a rr rtamti, upfm my pnncipb**, that 
th^re H a spiritual subutincc in u» In short, my Ion), ujton mjT 
principles, Lt, from Uie idea of thinkir^?, we can have a certainty that 

Z Essay, B 4, c. 10, par. 5 
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there la a thinking gubitanco in us, from hence we have a certainty tliat 
there u an eternal thinking substance This thinking substance, which 
has been from eternity, I have proved to be immaterial This eternal, 
immatcnal, thinking substance, has put into us a thinkmg substance, 
which, whether it be a material or inimatenal substance, cannot be in¬ 
fallibly demonstrated from our ideas , though from them it may be jiroved 
that it is to the highest degree probable that it is immaterial.” 

Again, the Bishop of Worcester undertakes to prove, from Mr. Locke's 
pnnciples, that wo may be certain, “Th.it the first eternal thinking 
jSeing, 01 ommiKitcnt Spirit, cannot, if ho wouhl, give to certain systems 
of created sensible matter, put together as ho sees fit, gome dcgiecs of 
sense, perception, and thought ” 

To which Mr. Locke has made tho following answer in his Third 
Letter • 

“Your first aiguiiient I take to lie this that according to me, the 
knowledge wo have being by our ide.a-s, and our ideas of matter in gLiier.al 
being a solid substance, and our idea of body a solid extended tigured 
substance, if I admit matter to be cap.iblo of thinking, I confound tho 
idea of matter with tho idea of a spint to which 1 answer, Xo, no 
inoie tliaii I confound the idea of matter with tho nlea of a horse, when 
I say th.it matter m general is a solid extended subst.anco, and th.at a 
horse is a matcnal animal, or an extended solid substance, iMlh sense 
and spontaiicoiis motion 

“Thoide.iof m.ittor is an extended solid substance, wheroii-r there 
is such a substance, there is matter, and the essence of matter, wliatcver 
other iinalitiis, not eontamed m that essence, it slnall please (lod to 
superadd to It Kor example tlisl incites an extendeil solnl siibsUnco. 
without tho siipi'i.idding iiii} tiling tbe to it, and so we ni.ay consider it 
at nst to sonn pirts of it ho snper.ulds motion, but it Inis still the 
esseneo of matter . other parts of it ho frames into pl.anLs, with .ill tho 
oxeellences of m getation, life, and bc.ailty, whiih is to be found in a 
rose oi picich tree, Ac . above tho essence of matter m general, but it W 
still but matter to other parts he .adds sense .and s|sint.antous motion, and 
those other propeities th.at are to bo found in an elephant. Hitherto it 
is not doubteil but the poiierof Cod ma\ go, and that the proiicrties of 
a rose, a pe.acli, or .in i lephaiil, superadilcsl to matter, change not tho 
proiierties of matter but matter is in these things matter still. But if' 
one aenturo to go one step further, .iml 8.ay, Gisi may give to matter 
thought, reason, and volition, ,a.s well as sense and spontaneous motion, 
tliere are men re.oily presently to limit tho [lower of tho oninifKitent 
Cncator, and tell us he c.iimot do it, because it destroys tho east nte, or 
changes tho essential piopertie.s of matter To irnikc gooil which .isser- 
tion, they have no more to saj, but that thought and re.ason are not in- 
cludnl in tho ivs-seme of matter 1 grant it, but whatever txcellencj, 
not containeil m its essence, lie suiieriidded to matter, it do»s not de¬ 
stroy the essence of niattor, if it loaves it an extended solid substance; 
wherever that is, there is tlio e»!.ence of matter, and if everj'thing of 
greater |H'rfection, superaildeii to such a substance, destroys the cascnco 
of matter, what will liecome of tlie essence of matter in a plant or an 
nnimal, whose pri'pcrtica far exceed those of a mere extended solid 
•ubatance 1 
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" But it IB further urgctl, that we cannot conceive liow matter can 
think. I grant it but to arguo from thcncc, that Goih therefore, can¬ 
not gn e to matter a faculty of thmking, ib to say, God’s oinni|iotency is 
limited to a narrow compaBS, because man’s understanding is so, and 
brings down God's infinite power to the sue of our ca]iacitics. If God 
can gi\ e no [lOwer to any parts of matter, but what men can account for 
from the essence of matter m general, if all such ipialities and pro- 
jierties must destroy the essence, or change the essential proiierties of 
matter, which arc to our conceptions above it, and we cannot conceivo 
to lio tho natural conseiiuenco of tliat essence, it is plain that th« 
essence of matter is destroyeil, and its essentnd projicrtics ehangial, in 
most of the sensible parts of this our Bvstcni. For it is \ isilile, that all 
the plaints l*\e revolutions about certain rcinotu centres, winch 1 would 
have any one explain, or m.akc eoiieeivaldo by tho bare essence, or iia- 
tund |sittcra depending on tho isseiiie of matter in general, without 
soiin thing .iddeii to tli,il essenciy wdiith we cannot concene, for thu 
moMiig of nnitter iii a cnsiki'l line, or the attnution of nmtler by 
nnalUr, is ,all tlut can bo said in the ease, iitlmrof wbuh it m above 
our n nil to derieo from tho iwscnco of iiiatteT or Issly m general; 
tboiigb one of Huso two must unaioid ihly be alloweil to bo silperaildad 
III tins iiisLiiico Pi the east me of matti r in genend llie omiii|s)t«nt 
C'n.itor .vivistd not with us in the in.aking of the world, ami Ins waya 
are not the b ss lie lb lit Iss.ause they ari' past our linding out. 

‘ In the next jd ice, the M gi table part of the i reatioii is not doubted 
p> be wholly map ri d, .uni yi t Im that will look inpi it will olsiervo ox- 
colleiicis .ind o|s rations in this jevitof malPr, whieh he will not find 
coiituned 111 thu lasemi-of milpr m giinr.d, nor lie able to conceive 
how tiny > an U‘proiUuul by it .\ml will In' thenfore say, that tho 
esseme of matter is dislMycd in them, Is'caii ' tiny hate pru|K;rties and 
oiaralions not i onUiinfl m the essi nti.d plop, rln » of matter as matter, 
nor < xphiahle by the t ssince of m.itP r iti g. in rd I 

" l.et us .aih.ance one slcji furtlnr, ainl w. sball in the animal world 
meet with yet gn iPr is rfia.tioiis and )ir.i|srtn ., no wavs ixplicahle by 
tile essmee of matter in genend If tlie oinMip P nt <'re.aPir ha.1 mit 
iUi».rail.b.al P) the i-.arth, whieh pr<«lme<l the iriatn nd amiiials, <|ualitiM 
far sur|iiasiiig tinwo of the dull de-.vl earth out "f whnh they were mad^ 
life', sense, ainl spemtanc'ius niotnug hobbr .piihties than were Wore 
m It, It hvl stiU reniameil rude, senseh-s nutter, and if Pi tho Indi¬ 
viduals of each species he had not iu[nra.M<d a js.wer of pro|«gstioi), 
the species had penshol witli those mdivnluals, hut by these e«enoea 
or pnvpertics of each specie*, su|Kraiideil P> llic matter whieh they wcr» 
maele of, tho esscnco or pro|icrtie8 of m.atP:r in gcmial were not de- 
itroyeel or change<l, any more than anything tlut was in the individual 
before, was destroyed or cbangcl by the piwirof generation, super- 
addeel to them by the fint benediction of tho Almighty 

“ In all such cases, the suyiennducemciit ..f ijpcater p^octloni and 
nobler quahues destroys nothing of the essence e,r |>crfocPoni that wars 
there before, unless there can be showevl a manifest reyiugnaney be¬ 
tween Uieni: but all the proof offered for that, is only that wo cannot 
conceive bow nutter, without such superadded [icrfectioni, can prodoou 
such effecu; which u, in troth, no more than to say, matter in genenl. 
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or every part of matter, as matter, has them not, but it is no reason to 
prove that God, if he pleases, cannot supenufd them to some parts of 
matter, unless it can be proved U> be a contradiction, tliat God should 
give to some parts of matter ijualitics and jicifections which m.itter in 
general has not, though wo cannot conceive how matter is invested 
with them, or how it operates by, virtue of those new endowments , nor 
is it to bewondeierl that we cannot,"whilst wo limit all its operations 
to those qualities it hail before, and would evplain them by the known 
properties of matter in general, without any such Riipennduceil jicr- 
fcctions For if this bo a right nile of reasoning, to deny a thing to 
Im, biHiaiise we cannot conceive the manner how it conies to be, I 
shall desire them who use it, to stick to tins rule, and s 0 i whit work 
it will make both in divinity as well as philosophy, and whether they 
can .ailvance anything more in favour of scepticism 

*' For to keep within the jircsent subject of the power of thinking 
and self motion, bestowed by omnipotent Power in some parts of matter' 
the objection to this is, T cannot conceive how matter should think. 
What IS tlic consei|ueute^ ergo, God cannot give it a power to think 
Let this stand for a good reason, and then proceed in other cases by 
the s.inie. You cannot lonceive how m.atter can attract m.atter at any 
distance, much less at the distance of 1,000,0(10 of miles, riyo, God 
C.annot give it siieli a jinwor, yon eiimot conceive howmattir should 
foci, oi move itself, oi ,alb;ct .an miiiialcrivl being, or bo moved by it; 
cryo, God ehnnot give it such powers, vvliieb is, in effeit, to deny gravity, 
and Ibu levolution of tbe jdanets .ibout the sun, to make bniti s mere 
macbincs, without sense or “poutancous motion , and to allow man 
neither 81 use nor volunt irj' mot on 

. “ I,et us apjil) tins rule or,, degree furth.er. A%ni cannot cmecivo 

how an evtemled solid nib^l im e should tlniik , therefore God cannot 
in.ake it think can v,mi eouciu,' how \our own soul, or an\ substance, 
thinks 1 Von I'lid iiidi ed tb It voii do think and so do [, but I want to 
.bo told how the ai tieii of thmking is jierfonned, tills, I confess, is 
voyoml my i om ejitien, and I would be glad aii^ one who conciivcs it 
would eviilnli it to me Goi|, I iml, hm given me this foeully, and 
since i c.annot but be louviiu 1 of lus power in this instance, winch 
though’ I everv iiioimut evjs ri.neut lu mvself, jit I cainiiot conceive the 
manlier of, what would it be less than an iiisoloiit alvsurdity, to ileny 
his jsvwer III other like i iscs^ mdj fur tins rea,son, because I c-annot 
conceive the maniici Imw ' 

“To oxiilain this m-.tter a little f irthc’' Oo<I h.os created a substance; 
let It be, for cjtainple, a s'did evteniUsl substance Is God bound to 
give it, besidi'S In'ing, a jsvwit of letioiG That, I think, nnljody will say 
he Ihorcforo ni.ay leave it m a state of inactivity, and it will lei ii wer- 
thelcss a aiilistance, for .action is not necessarv to the lieing of anv sub¬ 
stance that UihI docs create. G,vd has likewise created and nude to 
exilt, <le aino, an immaton.al snlist.ancc, which will not lose its I'-ing of 
a sufaetance, though God should liestow on it nothing more but this l»ro 
being, without giving it any activity at all Here are now two distinct 
Itibstanres, tie one matenak the other immaterial, both in a state of 
perfect mactivaty Now I ask what power God can give to one of tiew 
nhstancdi tsupposing them to retain the same distinct natures that they 
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ai Bubstance* m their state of in.ictivity) which he cannot give to 
the other* In that Htate it « plain neither of them tliinki; for thinlting 
being an action, it cannot bo donieil tliat (io<l can put an end to any 
action of any created substance, without aiinihiLitiiig of the sulistanoa 
when'of it is an action; and if it be so, ho tan .also create or give exia^ 
ente to mich a substance, without giving that substance any action at 
all Hy the same reason it is plnin that ncitlier of tlicin can iiiov;o itself: 
now 1 wouhl ask why Omnipotcncy cannot give to cither of those sbh' 
stances, which are equally hi a state of |K'rfect inactivity, the same 
Isiwi r that It can give to the otherl Let it Iw for exaniple, that of spon- 
taiicoua or self inotion, ahioh is a power that it is siipposi'd l!od can 
giie to an unsolul substance, but denied that ho cui give to a solid 
subst nice 

•' If it bo asked why they limit the oiiinii«>tenry of (iivl in reference 
to the one rather than the other of tin «i‘ Bulwtaiiees' .ill that can 
1 k‘ Slid to It IS, tint they cannot conceive how the solid siibstano* 
shoulil ever be able to move itself And ns little, say I, arc they 
able to conceive, how a crcati'd iinsohd subst nice should move itscln 
Hut there liny Is' soiiiethiiig in an iiiiiii'iti'ii.il Mibstanic that you 
do not know I grant it, and in a nrilinU one too, for evampla^ 
grivil.atien of innttir tow-anls niatUr, and in the several iiroiiortiunn 
obsirvabb, inevitablv shows tint tie re h somiuIhoo ei nialti r tint wo 
ilo not uiiderst ind, urdesa we ran eonMiie s. II motion m niatter ^ 
or all inexpht.ahle and iiiconr• u ible attraction in putter, at iaiitienao, 
almost inrompn-hensible distuiei s , it must, tie ii fore. Is. eonfessisl tliat 
tliir.’ IS sonictliing in solid as wi II as im»oli l mbstmees tint we do not 
tinibrstaiiil Hut tins we know, tint tie v nnv ■ u h of them have their 
distini t ts'ings, without .any vtn itv ku]h i ebb d to tliem, unless von wiU 
<leny that can take from .luy Ik itn r t»f wlni*!) it U 

jmilrfhlf* will be thought t<K» preHuinpiiiittH f<.f uin mih» Id jIo, anil 1 nay 
it in hinl t4> nuin i\o Hrlf Jn 'i tn4 iiiinnU»nal, ru in a 

Xcn\\ iK-in;;, it how You will \n'l ihifforo thw in no roanon 

to ileny OinmjKiifiirv U* !x* able in .v jr-iuir of m< If motion tf» » 

matd nal NulmtahCf, if he pb-a'**’**. in w<)i in ui jiimiU'-n'il, Nlnen m itimr 
of them can ha\e it fmm tloni“«lM’rt, iifin.vii vm < how Jt can Ito 

m Kith'T of them * 

Thf unmo IN vwib'f* in the oth* r ojwTitiori « f 'litnkin;f both thfiie nuH- 
m.iy Ixj ma^h* aii'l oxmt without tlion lit i « ithi r of th< in hitn or 
enn ln\e the ywiwcr «»f tlimkimr fr-m it-i-lf, (,o.! jfM> trno it 1 /m ilh* r of 
Uioin, -vrorling to the jjfMH phaNur^ f.f hn -TiiojjKtt* ii<y, an<i in wIihIj 
€T«T of them It ««, it IN l^plAlly boyoiul tor < tpvity t» lonfMVo h<»w 
cither of themj «iil*«tAnccN thinkn IhitfortJi*! r- '"^'n to ili ny that < »<hJ, 
who hn4l |>r)wcr enough th« m Intih a bf out of nolhtn^.^, <an 

by th*‘ N\mc omnijN->t4nry m\c thrrn wh.»t oilif’r |»«'vrMni an<l j^rf'etionn 
be ph hM DO l,>elter loun'hation thnn to «!• nv hi*> j*ower of creation 
tiecAUNe we cannot conceive how it i« jeTf'-rTno'l and Uiere, at buit, thtf 
w.ay <if rea^jnincr rnunt U*nrinatc 

“ *n»t Omnipotency eiiriijot make a fculwtanc'* t>> aohd am! not 
•olid at iJie Mime time, I think, with d je rev«-reme, wo may say, Inti 
that a aaiHl Nubstanoc may not have fp-autien, pcrf*^K»n«, and ixiwen^ 
which hare no natural or rwibly ncceiwarY fvinnexion with a'didity and 
exUnojun, u too much for us (who arc but of ycatenlay, and know no- 
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thlog) to l>e positive in. If God cannot jom things together by con* 
nexions inconceivable to us, we must deny even the consistency and 
being of matter itself; since every particle of it havmg some bulk, has 
its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the diffi¬ 
culties that are raised against the thinking of matter, from our ignorance, 
or narrow conceptions, stand not at all in the way of the power of God, lif* 
he pleases to ordain it so; nor prove anything against his having actually 
endued some parcels of matter, so disposed as he thinks ht, with a faculty of 
thinking, till it can be shown that it contains a contradiction to suppose it. 

“ Though to me sensation be comprehended under thinking m general, 
yet in the foregoing discourse 1 have spoken of sense m brutes, as 
distinct from thinking, because your lordship, as I remember, speaks of 
sense in brutes. But here I take liberty to observe, that if your lordship 
allows brutes to have sensation, it will follow, cither that God can and 
doth give to some parcels of matter a power of perception and thinking, 
or tliat all animals have unmatoiial, and conseq^uently, accordmg to your 
lordship, immortal souls, as well as men, and to say that fleas and mites^ 
&c., have immortal souls as well as men, will possibly bo looked on as 
going a great way to servo an hyjiothcsis. 

** I have been pretty largo in making this matter plain, that they who 
ate so forward to bestow liard censures or names on the opinions of 
those who differ from them, may consider whether sometimes they aro 
not more due to their own, and that they may bo persuaded a little to 
temper that heat, which, supposing tlio truth in tlicir current opinions, 
gives them (as thoy think) a rigiit to lay what imputations they plc.iso 
on those who would fairly exanuno the grounds they stand upon For 
talking with a HUpi>OHitiou and uismualutiis, that truth and knowlo<lgc, 
nay, and ichgion too, stand anti fall with their systems, is at best but 
an iinitonous way of liegging the ((uestioii, and assuming to themselves, 
under the pretence of /eal for the cause of (iotl, a title to infallibility. 
It IS very bcctuning that men’s zc.al for truth should go as far as their 
proofs, but nt>t go lor proofs themselves Ho that attacks received opi¬ 
nions with anj'thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be justly sus{>ccted 
not to mean well, nor to bo le<l by the lo\o of truth, but the same may 
bo said of him too, wh«> so defends them. An error is not the better 
for being common, nor trutli the worse for having lain neglecte<l, and 
if li wei*e put to the vote anywhere m the worltl, I doubt, as thmgs are 
inanagcil, whether truth would ha\e the majority, at least whilst the au¬ 
thority of men, ami not the exanunation of things, must be its measure. 
The imputation of scepticism, aiul those broad insinuations to render 
what I liave written susj^tod, so frtxjuent, as if that w’cre the great 
business of all this pains you ha\ e been at about me, has made mo say 
thus much, my lord, rather as my sense of the way to establish truth 
in its full force and beauty, than Uiat 1 think the world will need tc have 
anything said to it, to make it dustinguish between your lordship's and 
my doHign in writing, which, therefore, I securely leave to the judgment 
of the roouler, and return to the argument in hand. 

Wliat I have alwve said. I t.^e to be a full answer to all that your 
lordship would mfer from my idea of matter; of liberty, of identity, and 
fivm the power of abstracUng. You ask,* * Uow can my idea of Lberty 


First .sVnswer. 
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agree with the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and im> 
puUef' Answer. By the omnipotency of (Jod, who can make all things 
agree, that mvoire not a contradiction. It is true, I say,* Ihat bodies 
operate by impulse, and notliing else. And an I tliniight when I wrote 
It, and can yet conceive no other wav of tlieir o|ieratiun. But I am 
since convinced by the judicious Mr Newton's iiieoniparalile book, that 
it IS too bold a presu^tion to luiiit Uoil’s (siwcr in this jwiiit by my 
narrow conceptions. The gravitation of matter towards mutter, bjy 
waj-s inconceivable to mo, is not only .1 demonstration that tiiul can, jf 
ho pleases, put into bodies powers and wajs of o|iemtioii, above what 
can lu) denved from our idea of body, or can bo explained by wliat wo 
know of matter, but also an uni|uestioiial>le, mid everywlieru visiblo 
instineo that he has done so. And, thereforo, in the next odilioii of my 
Isiok I will take care to have tli.at passage rectifieil 

“ As to self consciousness, your lordship osks.t ‘What is there liko 
s< If consemusness in niatterf Nothing at all in matter, as matter. 
But that (list cannot bestow on some jeireels of niatter a jsiwer of think¬ 
ing, and with It self consciousness, will moer he pnivtsi hy asking,^ 
How IS It ismsihle to apprehend th.at mere iHuly slnoihl |s‘reei\u tliat it 
doth fieitieivel T'ho weakness of our ajjin hension, 1 gnuil in tile case; 

I confess as murh as you please*, Ui.it w<* eannol eioieiove how a soliti, 
ri<», iior htiw an unAolid, HubMtaiK <* tliinkN. but ihia of 

our npprt h<*niO'*nN rc.vhfM ii<»t llu* )K>w<'r of wlioHo McaVnuii 

HtMiiifi r timii nnytlnnt^ in nion. 

“ \ «nir fpun .•xlwtnu'tioii, ho bavo in Uiim quoatmn }j * If ii 

may bo in tbc jKiwer of malt4T to think, bow ooinoa it to l>e no uiiiKMh 
Riblo for KUtli or^niriNl IkkIicm aa tbo bnit«‘H b.iv<*, U) cularfi^u tlioir incM 
In al>4traciion ^ Ann niiH no<in« mu|»)nw»o that I place thinking; 
Hitbiii th(‘ nnttini] |M}Hor of matt* r If that )ms iii(%'ining, my loit^ 

I nf\or say noriiup|K»Me that all iiiatU*r hw naluMlIy iti it a faculty of 
ihinklll^^ hut the dirc'ct coiitrar). l^ut if you iiuaii that certain iwitpIh 
<» f matter, oiflcrefl by the IhviiiP PiiHcr, m »(*< ruH fit to him, may Imj 
maib* capa!»lf of receiving from hiH <iininj»*it4 n<y the faculty of thinking; 
that, iiulotNl, I aay ami that l>cing granl^Nl. tin anauf r Ut your ^pioution 
U , since, if OmnipoUmry can givo thou^^bt Ut .any wild Nulmtancef 
It IS not hard to conc4*ivo that <Jo<J may giv* tb it faculty in a higher or 
lower di^grce, as it pleamw him, who knows w)i*il diM]»o«iilioii f»f the ■ub* 
ject IS Huitp<i to iuch a particuUr way or di i.'r» *■ of thinking 

“ Another argument to prove that (bnl i mnoi emlue any |»arc<*l of 
m.attcr with the faculty of thinking, w uk<Ti from tln/«e wonU of 
minc,^ where I ihow by what connexion of idiaa we may tM»rno to know 
Uiat tlod w an tnunatcrial aul«tance liny are thoH* 'The idea of 
an eternal actual knowing being, with Iho idea of immaU nality, by the 
mtervention of the idea of matter, and of it» actual divwiori, iJuvisb 
bibty, and want of perception, 4c. From whence your lordship Uiua 
argue* ^ * Here the want of pcrc«ptK*n w owrK'<l Ut l#n nft eaiseutiai to 
matter, that Ood u therefore conclude*! to 1 m- immaUTub' Ana Per¬ 
ception and knowledge m that one Eunial Hemg, wbero it has Its 

* Essay, B. 2, c w. U. t First Annrcr. t XbuL li IbuL 
f First Better. ^ Ibid. 
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source, it is visible must bo essentially inseparable from it, therefore the 
actual want of perception in so great a part of the particular parcels of 
matter, is a demonstration, that the first Being, from \\hom perception 
and knowledge are inseparable, is not matter how far this makes the 
want of perception an essential property of matter, I will not dispute; 
it suffices that it shows that perception is not an essential property of 
mattei, and therefore matter cannot be that eternal onginal being to 
which perception and knowledge are essential Matter, I say, na¬ 
turally IS without jierception AVyo, says your lordsliip, ‘ want of per¬ 
ception is an essential pro|>erty of matter, and God docs not change the 
essential properties of things, their nature remaining ’ From whence 
you infer, that God cannot bestow on any parcel of matter (the nature 
of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking If the nilcs of logic, since 
my days, lie not changed, I may safely deny this conseriuence. For an 
argument that runs thus, God does not, ergo, ho cannot, I was taught 
when I first came to tho university, would not hold For I never s.aid 
God did, but,* ‘That I see no contraihction in it, that ho should, if 
ho jiloased, give to some systems of senseless matter a faculty of think¬ 
ing ,’ and I know nobody before Descartes that ever ])rctcndcd to show 
that there was any contradiction in it So that at worst, iny not being 
able to see in matter any such incapacity as makes it impossible for 
Oninipotency to bestow on it a faculty of thinking, makes me opposite 
only to tho Cartesians For as far as I have seen or hearil, the Fathers 
of tho Christian church never pretended to demonstrate that niattir was 
iiicapablu to receive a power of sensation, perception, and thinking, 
from tho hand of the omnipotent Crcatoi Let us, theiefore, if jou 

i ilease, suppose tho form of your argumentation right, and that your 
ordship means, ‘God cannot ’ anil then if 3 our argument be good, it 
proves, ‘Tliat God could not gi\e to Italaam's ass a poacr to s]>e.ik to 
Ins master, .as he did, for the a ant of ration d discourse being natural 
to that species,’ it is but for ai'iir lonlship to call it an esscnti.d jiro- 
pert), and then Goil cannot < hange tho essential pro|)erties of things, 
then n.itiire lemaimng when by it h proieil, ‘That God cannot, with 
all Ins oinni|sitencv, gi'c to an iss a [lower to .speak, as J’.al.aam’s did.’ 

“ \^ou aav', L 1113 lord, 3011 * do not set Imunds to Gotl’s nnnn[iot<'ncy. 
Foi he ni.iy, if be ph.a.se, change a bodv into an imni.atenal substance,’ 
1 c, take away from a siibsUancc the sohditv which it had before, and 
which made it matter, and tin 11 give it a facult 3 ’of thinking wInch it 
hiul not before, ami which m.akes it a 8 |urit, tho same substance remain¬ 
ing For if the substance n in nns not, bo<l 3 is not changed into an 
iiiimateri.d subst.aiice Ibit the solid subsUance. and .all Isdonging to 
it, IS ainnbilatiHl, .ami an iiiiniatorial substance cre.atcd, which is not a 
ch.inge of one thing into .another, but the destro 3 ring of one and making 
another di iioro I n this change, therefore, of a bo<ly or material sub¬ 
stance, into an immaterial. let ns oKserve these distinct consideritions. 

“ First, 30 U 8 ,av. ‘G<k 1 mai if ho |)le.ase, take away from a solid sub¬ 
stance, anbdit 3 '. which is tb.at which m.akes a mnten.al substance orliody; 
and m.ay m.ake it an imniaten.al sutotance, r c., a substance wnthout 
aolidity. But this iinaaition of one epiality gives it not .another, the bars 
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txiiin;' away a lower or le*g noMe quality, Joes not give it a higher or 
nobler, tLat niuit bo tlic gift of tJoj. For tho bare privation of one^ 
anil a meaner qualit), c,innot bo tho jKiMtion of a higher and better; 
unless .'iiy one will say that cogitation, or tlio |)ower of Uiiiikiiig, reaulta 
from the nature of sulistaneo itself, which if it do, then, wherever there 
is substance, there must be cogitation, or a jiower of tiiinkiiig. Hort^ 
thill, U)«I11 your lonlshiii's own iirinoqiles, is an iiniiiatonul subetanoo 
without the faculty of thinking 

‘ In the 111 \t plaoe, yon will not deny that Goil may give to this sub- 
slanee, thus iIi'JiiimhI ol solidity, a faculty of thinking, for you Hti|>iiose 
it ni.ule uqiable of that by being mailo niiniateri,d , whereby you allow 
that the same numerical siihstaiico may be Koiiietiines wholly incogita- 
tile, or witbout a Jiower of thinking, ,iiid at other times jieru'ctly cogi- 
tatiie. or endued with a jiowir of thinking. 

“ Further, )ou will not deny but (iisl osn give it solnbtv, ami make 
it matoiial again For I eonlomle it will not be denusi tluttbsl ean 
make It .igam what it was before Now I crave lease to ask your lord- 
kIiiji, why tiol, hnmg given to Ibis siibstame the faeiilty of thinking, 
afli r w.h,Illy w cs laki II from it, riiiiint reslon- to it snliility again, with¬ 
out taking .iw.iv the fu ulty of thinking' When you have ri'soIviHi this, 
mj lop|, you will liaio jinnisl it imiswsible forti'ml's omnijsiUneo to 
gise to i h ilid Mibstamo a faculty of tlnnkiiig. but till then, not lowing 
jiroMal It ini|»s ible, .anil yet ilinying tli.at (bsl can do it, is to deny 
tint lieian do what is m itsi If js ssible, wliiih, ns I humbly conceiva, 

IS v.-ibis to set Ismiiils tod,sis iimm|ioti my, tlioiigli yoU say heny* 
you do not set IkiuiiiIs to (Iisl s oiiini|iot<iiry ’ 

“ If 1 should imitate your lurdsliijis way of writing, 1 sliould not omit 
to liniu; 111 Kjiicurus here, .and taki iiolin tint this was Ins way, Jhnm 
trr^i4 j.iineir, rt (ullrrc , and thin will, tint I am lertnii you do not 
think hi! jiromoteil the giasat ends of n ligion nid iiioralily For it is 
with silth i.imlid and kind insimi lioim .is tins' that ymi bring in Isitli 
]Iobls st .and t'j.inosaJ: iiiti your distoiirs" In r,’ alsnil disl's In mg able, 
if he jdiasi. to giie to some jiaiia Is of m ilti r, ordirrsl as he thinks fit, 
a faiultyof thinking, iieitlnr of those authors haiing as ajijn-.im by 
any jia—-agim you bring out of ibini. s.aid anitlnng to tins question , nor 
haling, .IS a sitms, any other b.mmss lure, but by tlnir iiannsi, skil; 
fully t-i gne that cbaractcr to my Ismk with winch you would nxommend 
it to the Win 11 

“ 1 j n U'liii not to inquire what me.unire of zi ,al, nor for what, guides 
your I' nlshiji s in'll in such a way of writing, as yours h is all along Iicen 
with me, only 1 eainiol but consider, wli.it n |iiitation it would give to 
the wntings of the fathers of the churih. if tlnyshiml,! think truth 
rcsjiiircsl, or religion allowed them to nint.ati suih jatti rns Itutdod 
be Uiankcil, tliere lie those amongst tlnm who do not aitmim suih ways 
of managing the cause of truth or rdigi'in, tiny laing sensible, that if 
every one who believes, or can nnUnd he liath IniUi on his side, is 
thereby authorized, without jiris.r, lo insinuate whali'ver may serve to 
prejudice men's munis againirt. the other snh!, there will !« great 
ravage made on charity and practice, witliout any gam to truth or know* 
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ledge; and that the liberties frequently taken by disputants to do so. 
may have been the cause that the world in all ages has received so much 
hann, and so little advantage, from controversies in religion. 

‘"ITiese are the arguments which your lordsbip has brought to confute 
one saying in my Ixmk, by other passages m it; which, therefore, being 
all but argvmenta ad kominem, if they did prove what they do not, are 
of no other use than to gain a victory over mo, a thing, methinks, so 
much beneath your lordship, that it does not deserve one of your pages. 
The question is, whether God can, if be please, bestow on any parcel of 
matter, ordered as he thinks lit, a faculty of perception and thinking. 
You say,* you ‘look upon a mistake herein to be of dangerous con¬ 
sequence as to the great ends of religion and morality.’ If this be so, 
my lord, I think one may well wonder why your lordship has brought 
no arguments to establish the truth itself, which you look on to be of 
such dangerous consequence to be mistaken in; but have spent so many 
pages only in a personal matter, in endeavouring to show that I had 
inconsistencies in my book; which if any such thing had been shown, 
the question would be still os far from being decided, and the danger of 
mistaking about it ns little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been 
said If therefore, your lordship’s care of the great ends of rehgion 
and morality have made you think it necessary to clear this question, the 
world has reason to conclude there is little to be said against that pro¬ 
position which is to be found in my book, concerning the possibility that 
some parcels of matter might be so ordered by Omnipotence, as to bo 
endued with a faculty of thinking, if God so pleased , since your lord¬ 
ship's concern for the promoting the great ends of religion and morality 
has not enabled you to produce one argument against a proposition that 
you think of so dangerous consequence to them 

“And hero I cra\o leave to observe, that though in your title page 
you promise to prove that my notion of ideas is inconsistent with itself, 
(which if it were, it could hardly bo proved to be inconsistent with any¬ 
thing else,) and with the articles of the Christian faith; yet your attempts 
all along have been to prove me, in some passages of my book, incon¬ 
sistent with myself, without having shown any proposition in my book 
inconsistent with any article of the Christian faith. 

“ I think your loniship has, indeed, made use of one argument of 
your own i but it is such an one, that I confess I do not see how it is apt 
much to promote religion, especially the Christian religion, founded on 
revelation. I shall set down your lordship’s words that they may be 
considered; you say.t ‘that you are of opinion that the great ends of 
religion and morality are best secured by the proo& of the immortality 
of the soul, from its nature, and properties; and which you thmk prove 
it immatenal,’ Your lonUhip does not question whether God can give 
immortality to a niateri.d substance but you say it takes off very much 
from the evidence of immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's giving 
that which of its own nature it is not capable of Ac. So likewise yon 
mj,* ‘If a man cannot be certain but that matter may think, (as I 
affirm,) then what becomes of the soul's immateriality (and consequently 
immortality) from its operations 1' But for all this^ say I, hit amnianeo 
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of faith remaioi on iU own buii. Now, yon appe^ to any man of mmt, 
whether the finding the uncertainty of hu own pnnciplea whioh he wnnt 
upon, m pomt of reaaon, doth not weaken the credibihty of theae fUn> 
damental articiea, when they are conaidered purely aa matteri of faith? 
For before, there waa a natural credibdity in tiiem on account of rea¬ 
aon , but by going on wrong grounda of certainty, all that ia loot; 
and inatead of beuig certain, he la more doubtful than aver And if the 
evidence of faith fall ao much abort of that of reason, it must necda have 
leas effect upon men’s imnds when the aubaerviency of reason la taken 
awa^, as it must be, when the ^unda of certainty by reason are 
vanished. Is it at alt probable, that ho who finds hia reaaon deceive 
him in such fundamentu points, shall have his faith stand firm and im¬ 
movable on the account of revelation? For in matters of revelation, 
tlicre must he some antecedent principles supposed, boforo we can believe 
anything on the account of it ’ 

“ More to the same purpose wo have some pages further, where, from 
some of my wonia, your lordship says, * ‘ You cannot but olsiorvo, that 
wo have no certainty upon my grounds, that self consciousness depends 
uiwn an individual imiiiaterul substance, and, ootiaoi|uently, Uiat a ma- 
teruU sulMtance may, acconling to my pnnciplea, have self-conaciousneM 
in It , at least, that I am not certain of the oontrary.’ Whereupon your 
lonlsiiip bills me consider, whether this does not a little affect tlic whole 
artii Ic of the resurrection? What does all this tend to, but to make tho 
world liclicvo tliat I have lesseiieil the cnslibility of the immortality of 
the soul, and tlio resurrection, by saying,'tliat though It lie most highly 
proliablc that the soul is immatcnal, yet uism my principles it cannot 
oe dcmoDstratoil, liccause it is not immsMiblc to God’s umni|iotenoy, 
if he pleases to licatow upon some iiarccls of instUT, disposed as ho see* 
fit, a faculty of tbmking ? 

“’Tliia, your accusation of my lessening Uie credibility of those ar¬ 
ticles of faith, it foundcil on this that the article of the immortality of 
the soul abates of its credibility, if it be ailowisl, that its immateriality 
(which IS the supposol proof from reason an<l philosophy of its immor¬ 
tality) cannot bo demonstrated from natural reason which argument 
of your lordship’s bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, that divine 
revelation abates of its credibility m aU those articles it proposes, pro- 
portionably as human reaaon faiu to support the testimony of (lod. 
And all tl^ your lordship in those passages has said, when eiaimnad, 
will, I suppose, be found to import Urns much viz.. Does God propose 
anything to mankind to be believed I It is very fit and credible to be 
hcfieved, if reason can demonstrate it to be true. But if human reason 
comes sWi in the esse, snd esnnot make it out, its credibibty u thereby 
lessened; whidi u, in effect, to say, that the veracity of iioA u not n 
firm and sure foundation of faith to rely u|ion, without the ooncunent 
tse^ony of reason, i. e., with reverence be it ipoken, God is not to be 
believed on hia own word, untees what be reveals be in itself cradibti^ 
snd might be beKeved without him. 

" If this bs e way to promote religton, the Christian religion, in aQ 
Its aitactes^ I sm not sorry that it it not a way to be found in any of Wf 
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-writings; for I imagine anything like (bis would (and I should think 
deserve to) have other titles than bare scepticism bestowed upon it, and 
would have raised no small outcry against any one who is not to be 
supposed to be in the right m all that be says, and so may securely say 
what he pleases. Such as I, the profanum vulgxu, who take too 
much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do but to hearken 
and believe, though what be said should subvert the very foundations of 
the Chiistian faith. 

“ What I have aliove observed, is so visibly contained in your lord¬ 
ship’s argument, that when I met with it in your answer to my first 
letter, it seemed so strange for a niati of your lordship’s cbaractei, and 
in a dispute m defence of the doctruio of the Trinity, that I could 
hardly pcrsuaele myself but it wa.s a slip of your pen; but when I found 
it in your second letter * made use of agam, and seriously enlarged as 
an argument of weight to Ix) insisted iipoiif I was convinced that it was 
a principle that you heartily embraced, how little favourable soever it 
was to the articles of t^e Chnstmu rehgion, and particularly those 
which you undertook to defend. * 

‘ ‘ 1 desire my reader to |>eru 80 the passages as they stand in your 
letters themselves, and see whether what you say in them does not 
amount to this, that a revelation from God is mure or less credible, 
according as it has a strongei or weaker confirmation from human 
reason. For, 

“1 Your lordship 8ays,t ‘You do not question whether God can 
give immortality to a material substance, but you say it takes off very 
much from tho evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God’s 
giving that, which of its own nature it is not capable of.’ 

“'To which I leply, anyone not being .able to demonstrate the soul 
to bo immaterml, hakes oft not very much, nor at all, from tho evidence 
of its iiniuortality, if God Inas revealed that it sliall be immortal, be¬ 
cause tlie veracity of God is a demonstration of the trutli of what he 
has levoaled and tho want of another demonstration of a proposition, 
that 13 demonstratively true, hakes not off from the evidence of it. For 
where there is a clear demonstration, there is ns much evidence as any 
truth can have, tliat is not self evident. God has revealed that the 
souls of men shall live for ever. * But,’ says your lordship, ‘ from this 
evidence it takes off v cry much, if it depends wholly upon God’s giving 
that which of its o» n nature it is not capable of, ’ i e, the revelation 
and testimony of God loses much of its evidence, if this depends wholly 
upon the go^ pleasure of God, and cannot bo demonstratively made 
out by natural reason, tliat the soul is immaterial, and consequently, in 
its own nature, immortal For that is all that here is or can be meant 
by these words, ‘which qf its own nature it is not capable of,' to make 
them to the puqxise. For the whole of your lordship's discourse here 
is to prove, that the soul caimut be material, because, then, the evidence 
of its being immortal would tie very much lessened. Which is to say, 
that it is not as credible u|ion divme revelation, that a material sum 
•tanco should be immortal, .vs .an immaterial, or, which ia all one, that 
God la not equally to be bebered when ho declares, that a material tub- 
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stonoe sludl be immorUl, as u hen he decl&ret^ that an hnniatenal ihfdl 
be so, because the Immortabty of a material sal^taiice cannot be deim^- 
•iratcil from natural reason 

“ Let UB try ihts rule of your lonNi ^ little further* Go<l bath 
revealed that Ute bodioM men Hhall have .i ^ the lesurrection, m well as 
their souls, shall live to eternity D«)eK ymr lorduhij^ believe the eternal 
life of tlio one of these nu)ro than of tlio other, beCausi* you think you 
can prove It of bne of them by imtuial iv'won, aiul of Uie other not! or 
can any one who MlmiU of divine rovelation In the cw. doubt one of 
them tuoro than the other^ or tbink tbix pitUHisition Iokh cre<bbUs tliai 
the IkxIics of men after the le-imrcction sb.'ul live for ever, than tbis, 
that the souls of men, shiUI, after the re«urits;tion, live forever^ Kor 
that ho must do, if he thinks either of them is btHS ert'tiible iban the 
otiier If this l>o so, reason is to 1 x 3 consultisl bow f.ir (mmI is to Ik* Ikv 
licv'sl, and the credit of divine testuiioiiY must reoeivo its foiee from th© 
evideiict) of reason, wbieb is cvnieiill) to tale a wav the (ixsbbillty of 
dnino revelation in all KUtiem vtuml truths wherein the evid* tice of rea* 
son f uU Ami bow mtieb such a t'nnn)tle ts tliH t« nds to the supfiort 
of the divlnno <if the Trinity, or the primiotlng the Cbn«trui relnjion, 

1 shall leive it U» yoiir lordship to <on>»id<T 

*'1 am Hot Sowell n ad in lloblks <ir Kpinostt, nn to 1 h' abb* to say 
what were their opinions in tins mattoi. Hut, |H(|tMibIy, tln ie lie tboso 
who will think >our l'iftt»)ii|rK authont> of iiMin* tixe to (hem in the C'iso 
thrill those justly deone^l iiameii. ami Ih* to bml your lonlship a 
pttroii <*f the or.uhs of reason, imi little to ila* tiilvantaj^o <if the nrach^s 
of divine r(TV<lation. Hus. at least. 1 tliink. miyln* siibjMntsl to the 
words at the IsitUnn of the next p»i{e,* llmt th'tH<« who have i;oi,e alsjut 
to hwsen the cretliUht) of Uie arti<h^ of fsitli, whuh evniently they do 
who HAV the^ arc less cn*dihlo, iHsau.u; thev e.tnnot )*o tiiailo out demon* 
stmtively by natund reason, have not Iksii to urc* sivetal of 

the articles of the Chnstian faith, es|KH.mll> <tf theTiunty, incar 

nation, and rt'sumxlion of the Issly. wlm h an- th" 4 ^* u|M»n Iho nc<ouiit 
of whuli I am bn>ug)it by your lordship into this dispute 

“ 1 shall not trouble the rwnler with your lortl^hip s endeavours m tlio 
followiiii;; w'ords, to prove, * 71 ut if the soul Is* not an imtn lU'iial sub 
sianett, It (an be nointng but life. ’ your very first »oid« visibly confulitijp 
all that you allo^fo bi that purjs»sc. They are.t ‘ If the soul l>o a inat©- 
nai Bulistance, it u realty notbinjf but life,* whieh is U> say, that if tho 
ioul lie rt^dly a substance, it is not really a suWianre, but really nothing 
olse but an alfoction of a substance, for the hf«% whether of a mat©* 
nal or imnuterUl tubnUnce, u not the (ulMtancc ilwlf, hut an affection 
of It 

"2 You i»j,t ‘Although we think the «e(i*r*tn aUte of the loul 
after death, ii aufhciently revealed in tho H<Ti|‘lurc, ^et it create* a 
great difficulty in underatanding it, if the *< ui Iw n'lthing but life, or a 
material aubaUnce, which must be diuolvnl when life u ended For if 
the (oul be a material substance, it must be made up, a* othen are, Of 
the oobeaion of solid and separate parts, bow minute and invisible suer«' 
they be. And what u it which should keep them together, when life if 
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gone ? So that it u no easy matter to give an account, how the soul should 
be capable of immortality, unless it be an immaterial substance, and 
then we know the solution and texture of bodies cannot reach the soul, 
being of a different nature.’ 

“ Let it be as bard a matter as it will to give an account what it is 
that should keep the parts of a material soul together, after it is separated 
from the body, yet it will be always as easy to give an account of it, as 
to give an account what it is that shall keep together a matenal and im¬ 
material substance And yet the difBculty that there is to give an 
account of that, I hope does not, with your lordship, weaken the credi¬ 
bility of the inseparahlo union of soul and body to eternity and I per¬ 
suade mysolf that tlio men of sense, to whom your lordship appeals m 
the case, do not find their belief of this fundamental point much weak¬ 
ened by that difficulty. I thought heretofore, (and by your lordship’s 
permission, would think so still,) that the union of the parts of matter, 
one with anotlicr, is as much m the hands of God, as the union of a 
material and imni.aternl substance, and that it does not take off very 
much, or at all, fiom the evidence of immortality, which depends on 
that union, th.it it is no easy matter to give an account wh.at it is that 
should keep them together though its depending wholly upon the gift 
and good jile.asuio of God, where the manner creates great difficulty in 
tho iinilcrstandiiig, and our reason c.annot discover in the nature of 
things how it is, be that which your lordship so positively says, lessens 
the credibility of the fmid.imeiital .irticlcs of the resurrection .ind im¬ 
mortality. 

"Ifiit, my lord, to remove tins objection a little, ainl to show of how 
small force it is even with yourself, give me leave to presume, that your 
lordship as firmly believes the immortality of the bo<ly after tho resur¬ 
rection, as any other article of faith if so, then it being no e.aay matter 
to give an account, what it is that ah dl keep together the p.irts of a 
material soul, to one that lielieves it is niaten.d, can no more weaken 
tho credibility of its immortality, than tho like difficulty weakens tho 
credibility of the immortality of tho hotly For when your lordship 
shall liiid It an easy matter to give an .account wbat it is, besides tbo 
goisl pleasure of God, whit li shall keep together the jiarts of our material 
biKlies’to eternity, or oven soul and Is^y, 1 doubt not but any one, who 
shall think tho soul inatorial, will also lind it as easy to give an account 
what it is that shall keep those ports of matter also together to eternity 

"Were It not that the w.anntli of controversy is apt to make men so 
far forget, as to take up those principles themselves (when they will 
serve their turn) which they h.aa e highly condemned m others, I should 
■wonder to find your lonlship to argue, that because it is a difficulty to 
understand what shall keep together the mmute parts of a matenal soul, 
when life is gone, and because it is nut an easy matter to give an 
account how the soul shall be capable of immortality, unless it be an 
immaterial subetance ■ therefore it is not so credible, as if it were easy to 
give an account by natural reason, how it could be. For to this it is, 
that all this your discourse tends, as is evident by what is already set 
down , and will be more fully made out hy what your lordship says in 
other {daces, though there needs no such proof) smee it would aU be 
nothing against me in any other sense 
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“ I thou^t jrour lord(hip bad in othnr places asserted, and insisted on 
tbis truth, that no part of divine revelation was the leas to be btdieved, 
because the thing itself created great difficulty m the understanding, awl 
the manner of it was hard to be e^lained , and it was no easy matter to 
nve an account how it was. Tins, as I take it, your lordship oon- 
demned in others, as a very unreasonable principle, and such as would 
subvert all the articles of the Christian religion, that were mere matters 
of faith, as I tinnk it will and is it possible, that you should make use 
of It here yourself, against the article of life and immortality, that'Christ 
hath brought to light through the gos[>rl, and neither was nor could bs 
made out by nalui^ reason without rcvcLitiuii I But you will say, you 
B|)eak only of the soul; and your words are, ‘ Tliat it is no easy matter 
to give an account how the soul should be capable of immortality, unless 
It lie an immaterial substance ' I grant it, but crave loavo to say, tliat 
Uiero IS not any one of those difficulbes, that are oi can lx' raistd about 
the manner how a material soul can be immortal, uInch do nut as well 
reach the immortality of the laxly, 

"But if It were not so, I am sure tins principle of your lordship's 
«ould reach other articles of faiUi, whcn-in our natural reaaon linds it 
not so easy to givo an account how tliosc inystcnrs are- and which, 
tJierefon\ according to your pnnripliw, iiiiist lx< liyis creillhlo Uian utlier 
articles, tli.at create b ss iliffioulty to the understanding For your 
lonlsliip says,* ‘That you aiijioal to any man of sense, whether to a man 
who thought hy Ins pnnciplea, he could fniin natural grounda demon¬ 
strate the immortality of tho soul, tlio finding the uncertainty of tlnsio 
principles ho went upon in iximt of reason,' ur,, Uii- finding ho enuhl not 
certainly iirovo It hy iiatuiid reason, doth not weaken the crodihility of 
that fundamental article, when it is considenxi purely as a matter of 
faith ’ Which, in cffc'ct, I humbly conceive, amounts U> this, that a pro¬ 
position divinely revealed that cannot ho provixl by natural leason, is 
less credible than ono that can which seems to me to como very little 
short of this, with duo roverence Ixt it a|x>k< n, that fiixl is loss to Im 
Ixihcvcil when he affinns a proposition that cannot he iiroveil hy liatiind 
reason, than when ho ptpposcs what can lx- pnived hy it. Tho direct 
(■•mtrary to which is my opinion, though you endeavour to make it go<xl 
hy Uivse following words T ' If tho evidence of faith fall so much idiort . 
<if that of reason, it must needs have leas effect iiixm men's minds, when 
the aulwcmency of reason is taken away, as it must be, when the 
grounds of certainty by reason are vaniaheil Is it at all probable, that 
he who finds his reason deceive him m such fundamental noinU, should 
have his faith stand firm and immovable on the account of revelation t’ 
Than »bich I think there are hardly plainer «orris to bo found out to 
rieclare, that the credibility of Clod’s testimony depends on the natural 
evidence of prohabilily of tho things we receive from revelation, and 
rises and falls with it, and that the truths of CJcxI, or the arUcim of mere 
faith, lose so much of their credibility as they want proof from reason ; 
which, if true, revelation may come to have no crectibUity at oU. For 
if, in this preaent case, the credibdity of this proposition, ‘ the souls of 
men shall We for ever,' revealed in the firnpture, be leesened oon- 
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fesaing it cannot bo demonatratively proved from reason, though it be 
asserted to be most highly probable, must not, by the same rule, its 
credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural reason should not be able 
to make it out to be so much as probable, or should place the probability 
fia>m natural principles on the other side ? For if mere want of demon¬ 
stration lessens the credibility of any proposition divinely revealed, must 
not want of probability, or contrary probability from natural reason, 
quite take away its credibility! Here at last it must end, if in any one 
case the veracity of God, and the credibility of the truths we receive 
from him by revelation, be subjected to the verdicts of human reason, 
and bo allowed to receive any accession or diminution from other proofs, 
or want of other proofs of its certamty or probabdity 

“If this be your lorilships way to promote religion, or defend its 
articles, I know not what argument the greatest enemies of it could use 
more effectually for the subversion of those you have undertaken to 
defend; this being to resolve all revelation perfectly and purely into 
natural reason, to bound its credibility by that, and leave no room for 
faith in other things, than what can be accounted for by natural reason 
without revelation. 

“ Your lordship * insists much upon it, as if I had contradicted what 
I have said in my Essay,t by saying, ‘that upon my principles it can¬ 
not bo demonstratively proved, th.it it is an immatei^ substance in us 
that thinks, however probable it be ’ Ho that will be at the pains to 
read that chapter of mine, and consider it, will find that my business 
there was to snow, that it was no harder to conceive an inimatenal than 
a ni.atcnal substance, and that from the ideas of thought, and .a power of 
moving of unatter, which we experienced in ourselves, (ideas originally 
not belonging to matter as matter,) there was no more ibfflculty to con¬ 
clude there was an immaterial substance m us, than that we had ma¬ 
terial parts These ideas of thinking and jiower of moving of matter, 
I, in anotlicr place, showeil, did demonstratively le.ad us to the certam 
knowledge of the existence of an immaterial thinking being, in whom 
wo have the idea of spirit in the strictest sense, in which sense I also 
apjiliod it to the soul, in tho 23rd chapter of ray Essay, the easily con¬ 
ceivable possibility, nay, gro.it probability, that the thinking substance 
in us is immaterial, giving me sufficient ground for it. In which sense 
1 shall tbihk I may 8.afely attnbute it to the thinking substance in us, till 
yoiir lordship shall have better proveil from my words, th.at it is inipos- 
sihlo It should bo inimatenal For I only say, that it is possible, i 
involves no contradiction, that God, tho omnipotent, immatenal Spint, 
should, if he please, give to some parcels of matter, disposed as he thinks 
fit, a power of thinking and moving, which parcels of matter so endued 
with a power of thinking ani motion, might properlv be called spirits, 
in contr^istmetion to unthinking matter in all which, I presume, there 
is no manner of contradiction 

“ 1 justified my use of the word spirit, in that sense, from the autho- 
ritlM of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin won! tpinliu, from whence 
spirit is derived, to tho soul, as a thinking thing, without excludmg ma- 
teriali^ out of it. To which your lordship repUes,^ ‘ that Cices^ a Us 

* First Answer. t B. 3. c 23 $ Fust AnsWsr. * 
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TuscuUn Questions, supposes tho soul not to be s finer sort of body^ 
but of a different nature from the body—tliat he calls the body, tM 
prison of the soul—and says, that a wise man's business is to draw off 
hiB soul from his body.' And then your lordship concludes, as is usual, 
with a question ‘ Is it possible not to think so great a man looked on 
the soul but as a moditication of the body, which must be at an end with 
life?' Answer. No, it is impossible that a man of so good senses* 
Tully, when he uses the word corptu, or body, for the gross and visible 
parts of a man, which he aeknowledgcs to be mortal, should look on the 
soul to be a modiKcation of that Ixidy, in a discourse wherein he was 
emleavounng to penuade another that it was immortal. It is to be 
acknowledged, that truly great men, such ns be was, are not wont so 
manifestly to contradict themselves lie had therefore no thought con¬ 
cerning the modihcation of the bo<ly of a m^ in the case he was not 
such a tnfler as to examine whether the modihcation of the liody of a 
roan was immortal, when that liody itself was mortal. And therefore^ 
that which he reports as Dicwarehos's opinion, he dismisses in tlio be¬ 
ginning without any more ado, c 11 But Cicero's was a direct, plain, 
ami sensible inquiry, mz , What the soul was? to soo whether from 
thence he could discover its immortality But in all that discourse in 
his first book of Tuaculan questions, where he lays out so iniirh of his 
reading ami reason, thcro is not one syllable showing tho least thought 
that tho soul was an inimatenal substance, but many tilings directly to 
the contrary. 

“ Indeed, (1) ho shuts out tlie body, taken in tho sense ho uses* 
eor})iu all along, for the sensible orgamcal parts of a man, and is posi¬ 
tive that it is not the soul and liody ui this sense, taken for tho human 
body, he calls the prison of tho soul, and says, a wise man, msUncing 
III Socrates .and Cato, is glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But 
he nowhere says any such thing of matter ho calls not matter in general 
the pnson of the soul, nor talks a word of being seiiarato from ik 

“ 2 He concludes that the soul is not, liko other things here below, 
maile up of a composition of tho elements, c. 27 

" 3 lie excludes the two gross elements, earth and water, from being 
the soul, c 26. 

“ So far he is clear and positive, but beyond this he is uncertain, 
beyond this he could not get For in some phaces ho speaks doubtfully, 
whether tho soul be not air or fire, Animatit animus, iffnttvt, ne$eio, 
c 23, And tlierefore be agrees snth Pametius, that if it be at all elemen¬ 
tary, It IS, as be calls it, tn/amnuUa anima, inflamed air, and for this he 
gives several reasons, c. 18, 19. And though he lliinks it to Im of a 
peculmr nature of its own, yet he is so far from thinking it immaterial, 
that be aaya c. 19, that the admittmg it to bo of an aerial or igneona 
nature wiU not be mconsulent with anything he had sauL 

"'That which he seems moat to incline to, is, that the soul was not at 
an etemnitary, but was of the aame substance with the heavens; whioh 
Aralotla, to distinguish from tho four elements, and the chsn geaWn 
bodisn hfre below, which he supposed made up of th«n, called qmimtm 
That thb eras TuUy's opinion, is plain, from these »ordn; 

* Ch. 19, 22, 30, 31, 4c. 
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Ergo anirmit (gui, ut ego dico, divinut) ett, ut Euripidee audet dicere 
Eeut; et qmdetn ti Deu» aut amnia aut ignis est, idem est animus homms. 
If am ut iUa natura coelestu et terrd vacal et liumore, sic lUnusque hamm 
rerum himamu animus est expers. Sin aulem est quinta qxuedam na¬ 
tura ab Aristotele inducta, primum hose et deorum, est et animorum 
Hanc nos sententiamucuti, his ipsis verbis in consolations hac expressimus, 
o. 26 And then he goes on, c. 27, to repeat those his own words, which 
your lordship has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his 
treatise De Consolations, the soul not to have its original from the earth, 
or to be mixed or made of anything earthly , but had said, SingxUaris est 
igitur qiuedam natura et vis animi, syuncta ab his usilatis notisquc 
naturis, whereby, ho tells us, he meant nothing but Anstotie’s quinta 
essentia, which being unraixed, being that of which the gods .and souls 
consisted, he calls it diviimm casleste, and concludes it eternal, it being 
as he spe-aks, sejuncta ab omni mortali concretione From which it is 
clear, that in all his inquiry about the substance of the soul, his thoughts 
went not beyond the four elements, or Anstotle’s quinta essentia, to 
look for it In all which, there is nothing of immatcnahty, but quite the 
contrary. 

“ He was willing to believe (a* good and wise men have always been) 
that the soul was immortal, but fur that it is plain he never thought of 
its immateriality, but as the eastern people do, who believe the soul to 
bo iiimioital, but have nevertheless no thought, no conception of its 
immateriality. It is remarkable what a very considerable .ind judicious 
author says in this case * ‘ No opinion,’ says ho, ‘has been so univer¬ 

sally received as that of the immortality of the soul, but its immatei lahty 
is a tiiith. the knowledge whereof has not spread so far And indeed it 
18 oxtreiiicly dilKcult to let into the mind of a Siamite the idea of a pure 
spirit This the niKssionarics, who have been longest amongst them, are 
positive in All the Pagans of the East do truly believe that there 
remains something of a man after Ins death, which subsists independently 
and seimrately from his body But they give extension and figure to 
that which remains, and attribute to it all the same members, all the 
same substances, both solid and liquid, which our bodies are composed 
of. They only suppose that the souls are of a matter subtile enough to 
escape being seen or handled Such were the shailes and the manes of 
the Greeks and tho Itonians And it is by these figures of the souls, 
answerable to those of tho bodies, that Virgil supposed jEneas knew 
Palinurus, Dido, and Anchises in the other world.’ 

“ This gentleman was not a man that travelletl into those parts for his 
pleasure, and to have tho opportunity to tell strange stones collected 
by obanoe, when he returned , but one chosen on purpose (and he 
seems well chosen for the purpose) to inquire into the singulantics of 
9iam And he has so well acquitted himself of the commission which 
lus Epistle Dedicatory tells us he had, to inform himself exactly of 
what wM most remarkable tliere, that had we but such an acoount of 
other countries of the East as he has given us of this kingdom, which 
hs was an envoy to, we should bo much better acquainted than w» are 
irith the manners, notions, and religions of that part of thn-tiitti in- 

** Loubbre du Boyaume de Sam, 1. L a 19, i 4. 
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habited by civilized nalioiia, who want neither good aenie nor acutenen 
of rciuoii, though not cast into the mould of the logic and philosophy of 
our achuoU 

■' Hut to return to Cicero • it is plain that, in hie inquiries about the 
soul, his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expressions 
that drop from him in several places of this book evidently show. For 
ciariple, 'That tile souls of excellent men and women ascended into 
heiiien. of others, that they remained here on earth,' c. 12 ‘That 
Uio soul IS hut, and warms the body, that on its leaving the body, it 
penetrates and divides, and breaks through our tliick, cloudy, moist 
air, that it sto|ai m the region of fire, and .ascends no furtlier, the 
equality of warmth and weight making th.at its proper place, where it 
IS nuunsiied and sustained with the same things wherewith tliu stars ore 
nourished and sustaintsl, and that by the convenieiico of its neighbour- 
hoisl it sliall tliere liavo a clearer y lew hnd fuller knowledge of tho 
heavenly bodies,'c. 18. ‘That tho soul also, from this heif^t, shall 
have a pleasant and fatrer prosjiect of Uie globe of the earth, tho d.i"I>o- 
silioii of whoso jiarts will then lie before it in one view,' c. 20. ‘That 
It is lianl to dctcmiiiie what confoniiation, size, and place tho soul turn 
in tlie Usly that it is too subtile to be seen, that it is m tliu human 
bully, as in a house or a vessel, or a receptacle,' c. 22. All which aro 
expressions tliat sulhcicntly evidence that he who used tlicm had not in 
bis mind se|iaratcd inaterulity from tho Idea of the soul. 

“ It may iierha]is be replied, that a great part of this which wo (ind 
in c. 18, IS said u^smtho pniici|des of those who would have the soul 
to be animn injiamtiuUa, inflameil air. I grant it. But it is also to bo 
observed, tliat in this 18th and tlio two foUuwing chapters, ho does not 
only not deny, but oven ailmits, that so matcnul a thmg os inflamed atr 
may think, 

“ The truth of the case, in short, is this Cicero was willing to lio- 
lieve the soul immortal; but when lie sought in tho nature of the soul 
Itself something to establish this bis lielivf into a certainty of it, ho 
found himself at a lost. Ho coofoised he knew not what the soul was; 
but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c 22, waa no reason to 
conclude it waa nob And tbcrciiiion he pr<xieeds to the repetition of 
what he had aatd m hk 6th bxik, oe Jtepttb., cimceming tho soul. He ' 
argument which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes use of, if it liava 
any force m it, not only proves the soul to be imuiurtal, but more than, 

1 think, your lordship allow to be true, for it proves it to be 
eternal, and without begioiuBg, at well as without end. Napte nata 
eerit at, tt alerna at, says he. 

‘ ‘ Indeed, ftom the facultiee of the soul, ho concludes right, ‘ that it 
it of divme original,’ But as to the substance of the soul, he at tiic end 
of this discootie concerning its faculties, c 2$, as well as at tho be¬ 
ginning of it, c. 22, IS not ashamed to own his ignorance of what it it: 
dMiM sit oaiMHs, nacio, nee me pudet et utoi, /alen netein 

{nod wescmsi. Ittm, li uUa alia it rt cleeura a^rmors jMMes^ Jiet 
ly y S am ts/nit tU omaiea, eum juranm cue ditinum, c. 16. Bo tint 
W|hrntilabty he oonld attain to about the aoui waa, that be emi oon- 
fidantthan WM aomethmg divine in it, i e, tnerc were facultiea in the 
oul that could not remit from the nature of matter, blit muat hare 
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tiieboriginal from' a divine power; but yet tJioee qualitiee, divine ai 
they were, he acfinowle^ed might be placed in breath or fire, which 1 
think your lordship will not deny to be material substances. So that all 
those divind qualitW which be so much and so justly extols in the soul, 
led him not, as appears, so much as to any the least thought of imma¬ 
teriality. 'This is demonstration that he built them not upon an ex¬ 
clusion of materiabty out of the soul; for he avowedly professes be does 
not know but breath or fire might be this thinking tUng in ud and in 
all his considerations about the substance of the soul itself hi s^ck in 
air or fire, or Aristotle’s juinto usentia; for beyond ^ose it is'evident 
die wen* not 

“ But with all his proofs out m Plato, to whose authority he defers 
so much, with all the arguments his vast reading and great parts could 
furnish him with for the immortahty of the soul, he was so little satt- 
fled, so far from being certain, so far from any thought that he had or 
could prove it, that he over and over again professes his ignorance and 
doubt of it. In the beginning, he enumerates the several opinions of 
the philosophers, which he had well studied, about it. And then, full of 
uncertainty, sayb,//orum sententiarumquavcra tit, Deutaliqm videnl; 
qua veritimtUima magm quaitio, c 11. And towards the latter end, 
having gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he professes himself still at a loss, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. MentU atiet, says he, teipiam itUueiu, noantin- 
ouam htheicU, oh eamque cautam contemplandi diltqenltam omtUmM, 
Itaque didnlani, arcunupectani, hatUant, multa adveria rtvcrfent, 
lanqmm in rate in mari tmmento, mutra rehitar oratio, c. 80. And to 
conclude this argument, when the person he introduces as discoursmg 
with him tells him bo is resolved to keep firm to the behef of unmor- 
tality, TuUy answers, c. 32, fMudo id quidem, et li mhU animit oporlet 
eontidere movemur enim tape aliquo acute coneluto, labamut, muta- 
tnutque tenlenltam danorihut eliam tn rebut, in Mt ett enim aliqua 
obtcuritat. 

“ So immotable is that truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, that 
though the light of nature gave some obsoure glumnoring, some uncer¬ 
tain hopes of a future state; yet human reason could att^ to no clear¬ 
ness, no certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST alone who 
had brought hfe and immortality to light, through the (mspeL* Though 
we are now told, that to own the inabihty of natural reason to bring 
Ipimnrtality to light, of, which passesi for the same, to own prindples 
upon which 4e inunateriahty of the soul (and, M it is urged, cons^uentiy, 
its immortality) cannot be demonstratively proved, does lessen the belirf 
of this article of revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought 
to light, and which, oonsequentiv, the soimtuie assures us is established 
and made certain only by reveiation. Tbia would not perhaps have 
seemed strange from those who an justly complained of for slighting 
the revelation of the gospel, and theraore woula not be much regarded, 
if thn should contiamot so plain a text of scripture, in fovour of thdr 
aU-saBciait reason. But what use thi piomotm of scepticism in¬ 
fidelity, in an age so much luspeeted by your lordships may bhUmM 
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what comes from one of your great authority and learnbg, may deaenr* 
your conaideraboiu 

“ And thui, my lord, I hope'I have satisfied you concerning .Cicero'a 
opinion about the eoul, in bis first book of Tusculan Queetinni; whusb* 
thouuh I easily believe, as your lordship says, vou are no stranger to. 
yet I humbly contrive you have not shown (and upon a careful perusal 
of that treatise again, I think 1 may boldly say you cannot show) ona 
word ID it that expresses anting like a notion in Tully of the soul's im> 
matenality, or its bein^ an immaterial substance. ' 

“From what you bring out of Virgil, your lordship concludes,* ' that 
he, no more than Cicero, does me any kindness in thu matter, being, 
both asserters of the soul's immortality. My lord, were not the question 
of the soul's imniatenality, acconling to custom, changed hero into that 
of its iinmortabty, which I am no less an assorter of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the kindness I desired of them in this nia^ 
ter, and that w as to show tliat they attributed the word tpintUM to the 
soul of man, without any thought of its immateriality, and this the 
verses )ou yourself bring out of Virgil,+ 

‘ Et cum frigiila mors aninue seduxorit artiis, 

Omnibus uuiiira locis a<|prn, dabis, iiiiprobe, pesnas,' 

conhrm, as well as those I quoUsI out «f his sixtli Ilook; and for this 
M. de la I^mWiro shall bo niy witness, in the wonls aimvo set down out of 
him , where he shows th.at there be those amongst Ui« bcaUioiis of our 
dajs, as well as Virpl and otlicrs amongst the ancient Creeks and llo- 
mans, who thought the souls or ghosts of men departeil dhl not die with 
the Ixsiy, without thinking Uicni to he )M-rfoctlY immaterial, the latter 
being much more incoiniireheiisible to lh< in than the former And 
what Virgil’s notion of the soul is, and th.at corpus, when put in con* 
trailistinction to the soul, signifies nothing hut the jfross tenement of 
flesh and bones, Is evident from this verso of his A:,ncid, 6, wbsro be 
calls the souls Which yet were visible, 

-- ‘Tenues sine corporc vit».’ 

“Your lonlship’s answer J concerning wh.-it is saiil, Ecclea xii., Inms 
wholly ui<on Solomon's taking the soul to Is: immortal, which was not ‘ 
what I (juestion, all that I ouoted that plare for, was to show that spirit 
in Enuhah might properly bo applied to the soul, without any notion 
of its iminatenality, as DVl rrxs % Solomon, winch, whether he thought 
the souls of men to he immaterial, does little appear in that passage 
where he speaks of the souls of ipen and Is-asts together, as he does. 
But further, what I contended for is evident fr< m that place, in that the 
word spint is there applied by our translators to the souls of heastSY 
which your lordship, I think, does not rank amongst the umnateriel, 
end consequently immortal spirits, though they have sense and spon¬ 
taneous motion. 

“Butyousay,! ‘if not of itself afree, tli.nking subatanosY 

yon do not see what foundation there w in nature for a day orjndgBlkttt.’ 
A^^rer. Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to tue day, 

* First Answer, t .£oeid. 4. $85. * First Answer, f Ibid. 
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see a foundation in nature for a day of judgment; yet ui revelation, If 
that will satisfy your lordship, every one may see a foundation for a day 
of judgment, because God has positively declared it; though God has 
not by that revelation taught us what the substance of the soul is ; nor has 
anywhere said, that the soul of itself is a free agent. Whatsoever any 
created substance is, it is not of itself, but is by the good pleasure of ite 
Creator: whatever degrees of perfect-on it has, it has from the bountiful 
hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well as a spiritual 
sense, what St. Paul says,* ‘ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
think anything as of oureelves, but our sufficiency is of God.’ 

“ But your lordship, as I guess by your following words, would argue, 
that a material substance cannot be a free agent, whereby I suppose 
you only mean, that you cannot see or conceive how a solid substance 
should begin, stop, or change its own motion. To which give me leave 
to .answer, that when you can make it conceivable how any created, 
finite, dependent substance can move itself, or alter or stop its. own 
motion, which it must to be a free agent, I supiiose you will find it 
no harder for (Jod to bestow this power on a solid than .an unsolid 
creattxl substance. Tully, in the place .above quoted, f could not con¬ 
ceive this power to be in anything but what was from eternity Cum 
pateat tgilur (eternum id eae quod teipaum moveat quia eat qui kane 
naturam animia eaae tnbutam rwget > But though you cannot see how 
any created substance, solid or not solid, can be a free agent (pardon 
me, my lord, if I put in both, till jimi lordship ple.isc to expl.ain it of 
cither, and show the m.anner how either of them can of itself move 
itself or anything else,! yet I <to not think you wdl so deny men to 
bo free agents, from the difficulty there is to see how they are free 
agents, as to doubt whethei there bo foundation enough for a day of 
judgnient. 

' ‘ It is not for me to judge how f ir j our lordship’s speculations reach; 
but finding in myself nothing to be truer than what the wise Solomon 
tells me, + ‘ As thou knowest not what is the way of the spint, nor 
how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child, even so 
thou knowest not the works of Ooil, who maketh all things ,’ I grate¬ 
fully receive and rejoice in the light of revelation, which sets me at rest 
in many things, the manner n hereof my poor reason can by no means 
make out to me. Omni|'otency, I know, can do anything that contains 
in it no contradiction, so that I readily believe whatever GckI has de¬ 
clared, though my reason find difficulties in it, winch it cannot master. 
As m the present case, Goil h.aving revealed that there shall be a d.ay of 
judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude men arc free 
enough to bo made answerable for their actions, and to receive acconling 
to what they have done ; though how man is a free agent, suqiasses my 
explication or comprehension 

•‘In answer to the place I brought out of St Luke,§ your lordship 
asks, II ‘ Whether from these words of our Saviour it follows that a spirH 
is only an apjiearance* I answer. No; nor do I know who drew such 
an inieranoe from them: but it follows, that in apparitioDs tberp is 

• 2 Cor. ni. 5. t Tiis Qmest. I i. c. 23. J Eccles. u. S. 

§ Luke xxiv 39. II First jknswer 
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•omethtug that appear^ and that that which appean if &ot wholly im* 
material, and jet this wai properly called irwD^ and was often looked 
upon hj those who called it irvfvpa m Greek, and now call it snirit in 
Koglwh, to bo the ghost or soul of ono departed, winch, I humuy oon- 
ccivo, justifies my use of the word spint, for a thinking, voluntary agent, 
whether matenid or iiDniatenal 

" Your lordship says,* * that I grant, that it cannot upon these prin* 
cipics be demonsUated, that the spintual substance lu us is immaftnal:' 
from abenco you conclude, 'that then my grounds of certainty from 
ideas are plainly given up.* TUu being a way of arguing that you often 
make use of, 1 have often had occasion to consider it, and cannot after 
all see the force of Una argument. 1 acknowledge that this or that pro¬ 
position caiiuot upon my pnnciples bo demonstrated; trgo, I grant ihia 
pmitomtion ti> be false, tW certainty oonsisU in the perception of tho 
agn*t‘mcnt or disagreement of ideas. For that it my ground of certainty, 
and till that be given up, my grounds of certainty are not given up.'* 

* Firat Answer. 
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ABBOT of St. it B7, t. 26 

Abctnction, L 274. (.9 
Ptita > perfoot <ltfUnc« betwixt 
men and hrutoa, 276, «. 10 
WhAt, 275, «. 9 

Abstract ideas, why made, i. 622, 
*. 6. 7, 8 

Terms cannot be Affirmed one 
of another, it 77, ». 1 
Atatract and concrete tenns, ii, 77 
AbstruKO ideas, whence derived, 
t 282 

Abuce of wools, 11 94 , causes of, 
95, lo^o and dupute have 
much contnbuUxl to It, 97) 
remcilies. 115 
Accident, I 423, s. 2 
Action, but t»o sorts of, thinking 
and motion, t 362, s, 4; 421, 
s 11 

Actions, tiie beet evidence of men's 
pnnci|ilei^ 1 161, a 7 
Unpleasant may lie made plea¬ 
sant, and how, 406, s. 69 
Cannot l>e the sanio in different 
places, 459, s, 2 

Consideml as modes, or as mo¬ 
ral, 494, s 15 

Adei^uato ideas, u510, s. 1, 2 
We have not, of any species of 
substances, li. 102, s. 26 
Affirmations are only inconcrete, 
ii 77, s, 1 

A^ed. murder of tbe, among; cer¬ 
tain natioru, i W3 
Agreement and disa^p-eement of 
our ideas fourfold, u. 129, s. 3- 7 
Alteration, i. 454, s 2 
Aiialof^, useful in natural philo¬ 
sophy, u. 279, s. 12 
Angels, on tbe nature of, L 860; 
li 48, 163 

Anger, i 356, 357, s. 12-14 
Animals, identity of, i 462 
Anbpatliy and sympathy, whence, 
1535, s 7 
Archetypes, iL 175 


Argpiments of four sorts; 

1. Ad verecundiani, ii 300, sl 19 

2. Ad ignoraiitiam,ii. 301, $.30 
3 Ad honiiiieiu, ib , t. 21 

4. Ad judicium, ib., s. 22. liUs 
alone right, ib. 

AritlimAtic, Hystems of, nearly all 
founded on the deciihal pro¬ 
gression, I 328 

Thu USD of ciphers in ariUunetfav 
II. 1,55. s. 19 

Arti'cni tilings .are most of than 
colli-clive idiws, I. 448, a. 8 
Why wo are less liable tn oon* 
liision about artilicial thlngi 4 
tlisn about natural, ii 67, s. 40 
IfaAi distinct species, 67. t. 41 
Assent, a mark of self ovidenot^ 

I M.'l, a 18 

Not of innate, 145, a. 18-20; 
197, s. 19 

Assent to maiims, i. 139, a. 10 
Upon bcaringandundorstandlnw 
the U mis. 144, 145, s. 17, IS 
Assent to prol>ability, u^269, s.8 
Ought to lie proportioned to ths 
proofs, 271. s. 1 

Association of ideas, i. 531, a. 1, 
Ac. 

Tills association Low made; 534^ 

S.6 

III eflTects of it, as toanti|ialhIsi^ 
5;!5, 536, s. 7. 8; 538. s. 15 
And this in sicts of phihiaoplljr 
and religion, 539, s. 18 
Its ill influence ns to inteilsctoil 
haliits, 539, s 17 
Assurance, ii 275, s. 6 
Atheism in tbe world, I. 184, S. 8 
Atom, what, i. 469, s. 3 
Aulnonly. relying on olhers' cpl- 
mons, one great cjsttsS of ar> 
ror, li. 335, a. 17 
Axioma. Bee Maxima. 

Bat, question wbethsr * bird or 
no, ii. 116 
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Bats, observations on, L 260 
Baxter, his idea that the happiness 
of a future would mainly consist 
in enlarged knowledge, ii 147 
Beings, but two sorts, ii. 285, s. 9 

The eternal being must be cogi¬ 
tative, 236, B. 10 
Belief, what, ii. 269, s. 3 

To believe without reason, is 
against our duty, 302, s. 24 

Best III our opinion, not a rule of 
Uod's actions, 1 .190, s. 12 
Berkeley, his denial of tlie existence 
of tlie visible world, an ex¬ 
tension of an idea of Locke, 
1.247 

Blind in.in, if made to see, would 
not know which a globe, which 
a cube, by his sight, though 
ho knew them by his touch, 
1 , 2 .') 6 , ». 8 

Blood, how it appears in a micro¬ 
scope, i. 130, a, 11 
Bodies and spii its, i. 291, no 
acicMLC of, II. 162, 163 
Body. \Vc have no iiioro pnniary 
ideas of body tlmn of spirit, 
I. t.!.-;, H. 16 

Hie lUTpiary ideas of bodVj 

•1.16, s. 17 

The extension or cohesion of ho- 
dj, .18 h ml to bo iindei'stoml, 
.IS the thinking ol spint, 137-- 
4 Id, s. 23 7 

Moving ol body by body, as h.»rd 
to be conceived as by spirit, 
441, s. 2.8 

Ol HTiites only by iinpuLse, 21.', 
s II 

■\Vh.at, 2.«8, s.ll 

Tlie luthor's notion of the ‘ Isjdy,' 
2 Cor. V. 10, 11 360, and of 
‘ his ow 11 body,' 1 Cor. iv. 35, 
&.C , .160. The meamng of 
‘ the same Isnly,' 360. Whe- 
tlie* the word body bo a sini- 
ido or complex term, 361. 
Tins only a oonlroveray about 
the sense of a w ord, 376. 
Brimha, or the Supremo Intelli¬ 
gence, temploa to, i. 190 


Brutes have no universal ideas, 

I. 275, a. 10, 11 
Abstract not, 275, s. 10 

But, its several sigmiications, u, 76, 
8.5 

Cannibalism, instances of, among 
various nations, i. 162 
Capacity, u 284, s. 3 
Capacities, to know theii extend 
useful, 1 .130, s. 4 
To cure scepticism and idleness, 
132, 8. 6 

Arc suited to our present state, 
131, 8.5 

Cassow.ary, the, desiiihed, ii. 64 
Castellan, Piene, his devotion to 
study, 1 . 385 
Cause, 1 . 4.14, s. 1 
And effect, 454, s. 1 
Certainty depends on intuition, 

II. 131, H. 1 

AVherem it consists, 181, s. 18 
Of truth, 181, s, 1 
To be h.ad in very few gcner.al 
propositions, concerning sub- 
st nice's, 270, s 0 
Whore to he b.xd, 201, s. 10 
Verb.il, 186, s 8 
Kcal, 186, H. 8 

Sensible knowledge, tlie utmost 
certainty wo liav o of existcnee, 
241, 8. 2 

The author’s notion of it not 
dangerous, ftc., 382 
How It differs from ■a.ssurance, 

275, 8. 6 

Changelings, whether men or no, 
11 . 176, 17t, s. 13, 14 
Changes in animals and yihsnts 
removed fW>m their n.xtivo 
chmes, ii, 196 

Cbddren, systematic exposure of, 
among some nations, L 162, 
167 

Have ideas in the womb, but 
not innate one*, 254 
Chilhngworth, bis style commend¬ 
ed, ii. 499 

Civil law, the measure of crime 
and mnocencc. i. 487 
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Claamess alone hinders confusion 
of ideas, i. 273, s. 3 
Clear and obscure ideas, i. 499, s. 2 
Cogitative and incogitative beings, 
II. 23G 

Colours, inodes of, i. 345, s. 4 
Comments upon law, why mfinile, 

II 84, B. 9 

ComiKinng ideiis, L273, s. 4 
Herein men excel brutes, 275, s.3 
Complex nleas how made, i. 273, 
s. 6 , 279, a. 1 

In these the mind is moro than 
passu e, 2S0, a. 2 
Ideas rmlucililo to misles, sub¬ 
stances, and relations, 280, s 3 
Compnimhiig ideas, i. 273, a. 6 
Jn this us a great difference bc- 
tweem men and brutes, 273, a. 7 
Cuiii|mlsion, I 308, s. 13 
Concu le ti nns, ii 77 
Conf di IK 0, II 275, a. 7 
ConftiH.sl k), is, I. 49!', s. 4 
Confusion of idi.as, wherein it con¬ 
sists, I .5110, s .5 7 
('.siisi-s of confusion in ideas, ! 

.500, 501, s. 7-9. .503, a. 12 ' 

Of idi IS. groiiniksi on a n-fercnco , 
to naiiios, 50 . 1 , s. 10-12 j 

I ts ri iiitdv, ■5o;>, B. 12 1 

Coiisuii nee is our own u|iuilon of . 

our o»ii .aetions, I 101, s. .8 I 
Como loiisiKss iii.akes the siuiio |M‘r- | 
son, I lt!7, a. 10, 473, a Id 
I'robatdy aiinexeil to the same 
individual, iiiimalenal sub- 
BUinee, 478. s. 25 
Neiiswan tothiiikiiig, 211, a. 10, 
11, 210 , s. 19 
Whit, 219, a 19 
Conti iiiplatioii, I.2C2, a. 1 
Creation, I 454, a. 2 

Kot to be demcil, liccauae we 
cannot conceive the manner 
how, 342, a. 19 

Uanus, anecdote of, i. 163 
Defining of terras would cut off a 
great part of disputes, u. 101, 
s 15 

Definition, why the genus is used 
m definitions, lu 13, s. 10 


Demonstration, ii. 136, s. 3 
Not so clear ns mtuitive know* 
Icilge, 136, s 4-6, 137,8. 7 
Intuitive knovvieilga necessary 
III each step of a demonstra¬ 
tion, 137, s 7 

Not limited Ui quantity, 138, 
a. 9 

Why that Inaa been aiqqioseil, 

138, s 10 

Not to ho exjiectwl m all casea, 
249, a 10 
Wh.it, 4Si!, ,s 1.5 
Dcmonstritive knovvKslge, n. 13.5 
Dcsearli B, Ins eliusitieulion of ideas, 

I 1.14 

Desire, I 3.5.1, a 6 

Is .1 sUto of utiunsinoss, 377, 
a 31. 32 

Is iiiovihI only hy happiness, 
3.S.I. H 41 

How far, 3.84, a 43 
Ib.vv to be r iihi-ii, 3S9, s. 46 
MisIibI by wrong judgment, 399. 
s 'll! 

Deapair, i. :!5d, s. 11 
Dietion.iriis, bow to be niiule, n. 
120, s 25 

Discerning i 270, s 1^ 

TIi" foiiiidaiion of sonic gem ml 
iii.ixinii<, 270, a 1 
DiiKouise I .iiiiiot be lietwieii two 
nil n, w 111 ) bav e diffi rent ii iiiies 
for til*’ siiiie lOi . 1 , or ibHi-rent 
ide w for till, s ime iiaiiie, i. 233, 
s 5 

Dimov. Ill B, ivtintof min's, how 

hiiiili'd, I 2''0 

j llisi iiibiHiii-l moii’m, notion of, I 214 
I ]>ifi)ii,Kilion, I 420, s. lO 
j Ilui)?u(aiioii. N.b> lx.gie. 

I Disputing till' ait 111 disputing 
' plejiidll i.al ti> kiiowlulge, L 

j 514, s 6 9 

Destroys the Use of language, 

I 62.1, s 10 

I Ilisputcs, whence, s. 28 
1 Disputes, multiplii ily of them, 
owing to the abuse of words, 

it 107. s. 22 

Are most about the significiatksi 
of words, 116, s. 7 
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Diftance, i. 284, e. 3 
Distinct ideas, i. 499, s. 4 
Divine law the measure of sin and 
duty, i. 486 

Divisibility of matter incoraprehon- 
sible, i. 443, s. 31 
Dreaming, i 215, s. 13 
Seldom m some men, L 215, 
B. 14 

Dreams for the moat part irra¬ 
tional, L 217, 8. 16 
In dreams no ideas but of sensa¬ 
tion or reflection, 218, s. 17 
Duelling, condemn.ition of, i. 494 
Duration, i. 300, s 1, 2 
Whence wo got the idea of dura¬ 
tion, 300, a 3-5 
Not from motion, 307, s. 10 
Its measure, 307, a. 17, 18 
Any regular pcnodical appear¬ 
ance, 308, 8 19, 20 
None of Its meaeurca known to 
bo exact, 310, s 21 
We only guess them equal by the 
tr.ain id our ideas, 310, s 21 
Minutes, days, years, Ac., not ne¬ 
cessary to duration, 312, s 23 
Cliango of the 106.1811108 of dura¬ 
tion, change not the notion of 
it, 312, a. 23 

The measures of duration, as the 
revolutions of the sun, may 
bo applied to duration boforo 
the sun existed, 313—315, s. 
24, 26. 28 

Duration without beginning, L 
313, s 26 

How we measure duration, 314, 
I. 27-9, 

Becapitulation, concerning our 
ideas of duration, time, and 
eternity, 816, s 31 
Duration and expansion compared, 
i 317, s. 1 

TTiey mutually embrace each 
other, 321, s. 12 
Considered as a line, 324, s- 11 
Duration not conceivable by us 
without succession, 824, s. 12 

Education, partly the cause of un¬ 
reasonableness, i. 633, s. 3 


Effect, i. 454 s< 1, 

Enormities practised without re¬ 
morse, instances of, L 162 
Enthusiasm, il 311, s. 1 
Deeenbeit 314, s. 6 
Its rise, 313, s. R 
Ground of persuasion must be 
examined, and how, 316, s. 10 
Firmness of it, no sufficient 
proof, 318, 8 12, 13 
Fails of the evidence it pretends 
to, 317, 8 11 
Envy, 1 . 357, s 13, 14 
Error, what, ii. 321, s 1 
Causes of error, 321, s 1 

1. Want of proofs, 322, s. 2 

2. Want of skill to use them, 

324, 8. 6 

3. Want of will to use them, 

325, s. 6 

4. Wrong measures of probabi¬ 
lity. 326, 8. 7 

Fewer men assent to errors, than 
IS supposed, 335, s. IS 
Essence, real and nominal 11 .17, s.l 5 
tiuppositiun of unintelligible, real 
essences of species, of no use, 

18, s. 17 

Real and nominal essences, in 
siniplo ideas and modes always 
the same, in subst.incc always 
different, 19, s. 18 
Essences, how ingcncrable and 
incorruptible, 20, s. 19 
Speci'ic essences of mixed modes 
are of men’s making, and how, 
30, s 3 

Though arbitrary, yet not at 
raiidoro, 33. s. 7 
Of mixed modes, why called no¬ 
tions, 37, a. 12 
What, 41, s. 2 

Relate only to species, 42, t 4 
Real essences, what, 44, s 6 
We know them not, 46, a 9 
Our specific essences of subatan- 
cos, nothing but collections of 
sensible ideas, 62, s. 21 
Nominal are made by the mind, 
66, s. 26 

But not altogether arintniily, 
68, S.2S 
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EMence— 

Nominul eBsonoesof iab«tftncen, 
bow maiie, £8, i. 28, 29 
Aro very viuioim, 60, a. 80, 31 
Of >(>ccics, aj-e the nbatraot ideas, 
tlie names stand for, 40, s. 12 ; 
52. «. 19 

Are of man's nuking, 49, s 12 
But founded in tlie agreement of 
things, 50, 8. 13 
Re il essences determine not our 
sjiecies, 51, s. 18 
Every distinct, abstract idea, with 
a naiiie, is a distinct esseiico 
of a distinct species, 51, s. 14 
Rc.d essences of substances, not 
to 1)0 known, 198, s. 12 
Essoiitul, wh.il, 41, s. 2, 43, t 5 
Notliing esseiitud to individuals, 
42, s 4 

But to species, 44, a 6 
Kssi'iilul dilfcroiice, what, 43, 
s, 

Ktern d MTiticw, II 251. s 14 
Etcnial WukJoiii, pisiof of an, ii, 
2 IS 

Eteniily, in our disputes and rea¬ 
sonings about It, why we aio 
apt to blunder, i 5i>'>, s 1.5 
Whence wo get its idea, 311, 
s 27 

Kvil, whit, I 3S4 , s 42 
Existence, an idea of sensation 
and refit etion. i 239, s. 7 
Our own existence we know in¬ 
tuitively, ii 2!0, s 2 
And < aniiot tloubl of it, 230, s 2 
Of creatahlo things, knowabic 
only by our senses, 243, s 1 
I’ast existence known only by 
memory. 2.50, s. 11 
Expansion, bouuillces, u 318, s. 2 
Should be applied to space in 
general, 297, s. 27 
Experience often helps us, where 
wo think not that it docs, i. 
255, s. 3 

Extasy, t. 351. s. 1 
Extension wo havo no distinct 
ideas of very great, or very 
little, i. 505, a 16 


Extension— 

Of body, incomprehenaiblfl^ 437* 
s. 23. &o. 

Denominations from place and 
extension are many of them 
rclativoe, i. 457. s 5 
And body not the sanio tiling, 
289, 8. 11 

Its do niliou in 3igniricatioa,290, 
s. 15 

Of body and of sieice how distin- 
giiuhed, 232, s. 5; 2!|^, s. 27 

Faculties discoveries itc|)endont 
on the ilitrcieiit appheation 
of, men B, i 200 

Faculties of iliscoiory suitcil to 
our 1 430 

Faculuis of till) iiiiiid first cxer- 
ilseil, 1 277, H 14 
.\re hut jHiwirs, 370, s 17 
OjMi.iU; not, 379, s IS, 20 
F.iny money, Uuiowoil knowhslge 
liki iiid to, 1 203 
F,ii‘-li, whit, II. 2sl, s 11 

Not o)i|s>i>lU to reMsnll.'102, H 21 
As eoiiti V dii>liiigui»hed Pi ii i- 
MUi, what, 3U.t, s 2 
C.inmil c "iiviiieo us of iiiiytlmig 
enntiiiry P> oui leasoii, 3u , 
line, s 5, (I, H 

Jl.itler of fiillli W only diiin. 

rt vil.ilioli, ,109, H. 9 
Things .ahovc iiasoii are nnl*, 
prop. I riiilPis nf faith, 30', 
s 7 . "'0'*, s 9 

Kiitii and jiisu. e nni owiinl a< 
)iriiii i|.lis by -11 men, i 1.5<i 
Taitli mid know li <lge‘, tin .r d,f 
f. r< 111 ., 2<.9, s .1 

I'll th anil opinion, .as dislingnuiliesl 
from knowbalge, what, 11 2o', 
209. s 2, 3 t'- -01 

Falla* y of t.ikmg words for tliingi. 
Kale. I.oihI, wliat it is, ii. 1-7, s 9 
Fancy, ii 180, s 8 
Fantastical ideas, L 508, s. 1. 

Fear, i, 350, s 10 
Frlitbes, II 220 

Figurative spe<s h, an abuse nf 
language, ii.112, s, 34 
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Figure, i. 285, s. 6, 6 
Finite, and infinite, modes of quan¬ 
tity, L 330, 8. 1 

AU positive ideas of quantity 
finite, 335, s. 8 

Fire, nations ignorant of the use 
of, i. 30 

Forms, substantial, distinguish not 
species, ii. 47, s. 10 
Free, how far a man is so, L 372, 
b.21 

A m|in not free to will, or not 
to will, 373, B. 22-24 
Freedom belongs only to agents, 

I. 371, 8. 10 

Wherein it consists, 375, s. 27 
Freo will, an improjicr term, i. 
390 

Liberty belongs not to the will, 
308, H 14 

Wherein consists that which is 
e.alled free will, 373, s. 24; 
380, a. 47 

(Iciiora and species, abstract ideas 
are the essences of, ii. 15 , 
made m order to naming, 06 
ticner.il .isai-iit the great argu¬ 
ment for inn.ate idc.is, i. 135 , 
insiitticient, 135 
Tile.as, how m.ade, i 274, s. 9 
Knowledge, what, ii. 109, a 31 
. Propositions eaniuit lie known to 
be true, without knowing the 
CHsenco of the species, 180, s. 4 
Words, how made, 7, s 6-8 
llelong only to signs, 14, a. 11 
lienenU and universal are creatuna 
of the nnderat.anding, ii. 14 
Oener.ilion, i 454, s. 2 
Oentlemen should not be ignorant, 

II . 32.'., 8. 0 

Uenus is lint a partial conception 
of what is in the specie*, ii. 62, 
s 32 

Oenus and sjtocies, what, li 13,s 10 
Are but Latin names for sort*. 
■ 35. s. 0 [63, f 33 

Adjusted to tbo end of speech. 
Are nivlo m onlcr to general 
uame.s, 66, s 33 


God immovable, because infinites 
i. 437, 8.21 

Fills immensity as well as eter¬ 
nity, 318, 8 3 

His duration not like that of the 
creatures, 324, s. 12 
An idea of God, not innate, 183, 
8.8 

The existence of a God evident, 
and obvious to reason, 187, 
B. 9 

The notion of a God onco got, is 
the likeliest to spread and be 
continued, 187, s 9, 10 
Idea of God late and imperfect, 
192, S.13 

Contrary, 193—196, s 15, 16 
Inconsistent, 193, s 15 
The best notions of God, got by 
thought and application, 193, 
8 15 

Notions of God- frequently not 
wortliy of him, 195, g 16 
Tile being of a God cei-tain, s. 16, 
195, proved, ii 229, s. 1 
As evident, .is that the three 
angles of a triangle are i-ipial 
to two right ones, i '200, s 2'2 
Yea, as that two opposite .angles 
are equal, 106, s. 16 
More certain than any other 
existence without us, ii. 231, 
s. 6 

The idea of Oo<l not llio only 
proof of his existence, 231, 
s. 7 

The being of a Gotl the found.a- 
tion of morality and divinity, 
231, B 7 

How we make our idea of God, 
i. 444, 445, s 33, 34 
Gold IS fixed; the vanons signifi¬ 
cations of this proposition, 
ii 73, 8. 50 

Water strained through it, i 231, 

* 4 

Good and evil, what, L 351, a. 2 ; 
384, 8. 42 

The greater good determines rot 
the will, 379, s. 35; 380, 
8 . 33; 386, 8. 44 
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Good and evil— 

Why, 386, 8 44 ; 389, i. 4C; 

398—405, 8.59, 60, 64, 65-68 
ISvofold, 400, 8 61 
Works on tho will only by de¬ 
sire, 889, 8 46 

De*ire of good, how to bo raised, 
389, 8. 46, 47 

fioveninient of our p,T*siona the 
right improvement of liberty, 
1 . 393 

Habit, 1 . 419, 8.10 
Jiabitii.il .actions pass often with¬ 
out our notice, i. 2.58, s. 10 
Hair, how it appears in a niicro- 
8 co|)e, I 430, s 11 
H.appincss, wh.it, i 3.84, b. 42 
What happiness men pursue, 

I. 384, 8. 43 

How we come to rest in narrow 
happiness, 399, s 59, 60 
HanlnrsH, wh.at, i 231, s 4 
H.atre.1, I 3.5.'), H 5, 357, s 14 
Hull and cold, how the «< us,ition 
of them both H pr>Kiuic<l, by 
tho s.inic water, at tho samo 
time, 1.219, 8 21 

Herbert, Ijordr iiiii.afo principles 
of, examiiH'il, i 170 
History, what histoty of most au 
thonty, II 278, s 11 
Hoblies's definition of conseienee, 

I 161, his argiimi lit for the 
existence of a Deiti, ii. 233 
Hope, I 3.55, s. 9 

Hume, liw criticism on I-oi-kc’s 
theory of tlio ongui of ideas, 

1 8, 146 

Hypotheses, their use, ii. 261, s. 13 
Are to lie built on matter of 
fact, 211, s. 10 

Ice and water whether distinct 
species, 11 . 50, s. 13 
Idea, wh.at, i 255, a 8 
Ideas, their ongmsi in childn-n, 

1 . 179, s 2, 192, s. 13 
None innate, 190, s 17 
Hecause not remembered, 197, 

B. 20 


Ideas— 

Aro wnat tne Buna at employed 
about in thinking, 205, •. 1 
AU from sensation or reflection, 
205, s. 2, Ac. 

How this IS to be und^itood, 
207 

Their way of getting, observabiB 
in children, L 208, •. 6 
Why some have more, tome 
fewer, ideas, 209, s. 7 
Of reflwtion got late, and in 
sonic very negligently, !!l0,i.8 
Their Ix^inmng and increatie in 
childn-n, 221—223, s 21 24 
Their original in seiisaliun and 
n-flcelioii, 222, s 24 
Of one sense, 226, a. 1 
Want names, 227, s 2 
Of moni Ihsn onn sense, 233 
Of refb-ctioii, 234, a 1 
Of SI iisalioii and refli-elioii, 234, 
s 1 

As 111 the mind, and in things. 

must Is' distingiiisheil, 239, s 7 
Not liwujs reseiiiblania*s, 246, 
s 1.5, Ac 

W hii Ii .an" first, is not miitf n il 
to ki ow. 255, s 7 
Of K. iiicition ofun altered bj Uio 
jiidgiiieiit, 25.5, s 8 
J’lini i|«illy those of siglil, 257, 

K 9 

Of rifbilion, 277, s 14 
Simple idi os men agris' in, 298, 

H. 28 

Moling in a lagnlar trim m our 
IiiiinU, 391, s 9 

Sill h as liaie diigm-s, want 
tiami-s, 346, s. 6 

Why Homo h.avo n.ames, and 
rilhcrs not, 316, s 7 
Original, 41 4, s. 73 
Alli-oniplcx ideas resolvable into 
sim|ile, 419, s 9 
What Himplo ideas have Ijeen 
most mrslifiol, 426, s 10 
Our complex idea of (jod, and 
other smnU, common in every 
thing, nut infinity, 446, s. 36 
Clear a^ obscure, 499, i. 2 
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Ideu~- 

, and oonivMd, 4^, b. 4 

' Mi^bedcvutonepartfAndob- 
BOW in MOiWf £04, i. ]3 
Be4 and DantM^oal, 606, i. 1 
Simtole are all raai, 606, §, 2 
And adequaie. 51]^ a. 2 
What idcM <9 mixed modes are 
fauUurtioid, 509| a 4 
What idea* erf aoUtanoes are 
fantastical, 610, 6 
Adequate and inaofguate,610,al 
Htiw said to in things, 611, s. 2 
Modes are all adequate ideas, 

612, s. 3 

Unless 08 referred to names, 

613, 514, 8. 4, 6 

Of substances inadequate, 618, 

B. 11 

1. As ^tl9rred to real sQen- 
CCH, 514, B. 6, 61G, 8. 7 

2. As referred to a collection 
of sitiiple ule.is, 616, s. 8 

Siinplo ulciM ate perfect fervra, 
611), 8. 12 

Ofsubstaiiccs are perfect terwa, 
613, 8 13 

Of tiiodea nro perfect archetypes, 

620, H. 14 

Tiuu or false, 620, s 1, Ac. 
Whtn false, i^29,630, s 21-5 
AB bare ap{H‘araiice8 in the nniiil, 
ncdUicr truonoi f.il^e, 521, s 8 
' As referred to other men’s ideas, 
or to loal oxLstunce, or to real 
csaenctH, may bo true or false, 

621, 8. 4, 6 

llo.u<on of such reference, 622, 
623, s. 6 8 

8tmplo ideas referred to other 
men's ideas, least apt to bo 
false, 623, s. 9 

Complex ones, In this respect 
more apt to be false, espe¬ 
cially those of mixed modes, 
623, s 10 

Bnnpio ideas referred to exist¬ 
ence, are all true, 636, t. 14; 
626, 8. 16 

Though they should be different 
in d^rent men, 636, i> 16 


Ideas— 

Complex ideas of modes are all 
true, 627, s. 17 

Of BubstAOoes when false, 529, 

8. 21, &C. 

When right or wrong, 630, s. 26 
lhat we ore incapable of, ii. 160, 
8. 23 

That we cannot attain, because 
of thw remoteness, il 160, 
B. 24 

Because of their minuteness,161, 
8. 26 

Simple have a real conformi^ 
to things, 171, •. 4 
And all others, but of sub¬ 
stances, 171, ■. 6 
Simple cannot be got by defini¬ 
tion of words, 26, s. 11 
Butoiilybyexperie?s»,28, B 14 
Of mix^ modes, wliy most com¬ 
pounded, 28, B 18 
Spcci'iC, of mixed modes, how at 
first made instance in kin* 
neah and nioupb, 69, s. 44 
Of substances instance in za- 
hab, 71, s. 46, 72, s 47 
Simple idc.is and modes have all 
abstract, as w^U as concrete, 
names, 78, s 2 

Of substances, have scarce any 
alntraci names, 78 
Bifiercnt in dififcrent men, SO, 
H. 13 

Our ideas almost all relative, 
i. 301, 8 3 

Particulars are first in the mind, 
u. 83, s. 9 

General aro imperfect, 83, s 9 
How {lOBiUvo ideas may be from 
privative causes, i. 241, s. 4 
The use of this term not dan¬ 
gerous, 1 . 242, 8. 1, &c. It L*< 
fitter than the word notion, 
i 242, s. 6 Other words as 
liable to be abused as ibu, 
u 242, s. 6. Yet it is con¬ 
demned, both u new and not 
new, 243,8 1. The samo with 
notion, sense, meaning, &o., 
u. 129, a. 1 






Identic&l propo«itioiu teaob ao* 
thmg, u. a 2 
Jdttititr, not an innato Mea, i. 
180-182, a. 3-5 

Of a plant, wherein it oonaiats, 
461, a. 4 

Of aniniala, 462, a. 5 

Of a man, 462, a 6 . 463, a 8 

Unity of aubatance <loea not al- 
wa)a make the same lUcnUty, 
463, a. 7 

Peraonal identity, 466, a. 9 

Oepemla on the aame conacioua- 
nefw, 407, a. 10 

Continued exiatence makea iden¬ 
tity. 481, a. 29 

Anddivcreity, in tdeaa, thehrat 
perception of the mind, m 129, 
a. 4 

Idiota and madmen, i. 270, a 12, 
13 

Idolatry, origin of, i. 177 
IricogiUituc Ix'inga, ii. 236 
IgiioraiK o, our igtiurmiico inBnitcly 
exceeda our knowledge, u.168, 
a 22 

CauH<ii of Ignorance, I.'IQ, a 23 

1. For want of idoaa, I.'>9, a. 23 

2. For want of a dutcureraUo 
eonriexiun between iho ideaa 
wo have, 104. a 28 

3. For want of tracing the idcaa 
we ha\e, 167, a 30 

Illation, what, m 282, a 2 
ImoieiiHiU, I. 284, a. 4 

How thia idea w got, 331, a. 3 
Inunonditioa of whole nalioiia, L 
162, *.9 . 16.5, n. 11 
Immortality, not annexed to any 
abape, ii 178, a 13 . 

Impenitrability, i. 179, a. 1 j 

ImpcfNition of opiniona unreason¬ 
able, u. 273, a 4 

ImpouthiU (if idem tf»e ti noa eaar, 
not the iirvt thing known, i* 
131. a. 25 

Impomihility, not an innate idea, 

1 . 180, a. 3 

IxDprenion on the roiod, what, l 
136. 1.5 

Inadequate ideaa, L 49S, a. 1 


Inoompatibdity, how far knowabl^ 
ii 151, a. 16 

JndmduatioM4 pnnaipiaua, it ex* 
iatence, i 460, a. 3 
Infallible judge of oontroveraie^ 
I 190. a 12 

Inference, wliat, ii.266, 267, •.2*4' 
Infinite, why the idea of ii\^nlte 
not applicable to otbar ideal 
aa well na thoac of quantl^, 
ainco they can be aa often re* 
peatod, 1 . 333, a. 0 
The idea of inOnity of apace 
or niitnber, and of apace or 
numlter in6uito, must be die* 
tinfpiiahod, 334, a 7 * 

Our idea of infinite^ very ob* . 
acuro, 335, a. 8 

Number fumiahua na witli the 
cieareat iduaa of infinite, 336, 

a 9 

Hie itiea of infinite, a growing 
idea, 337, ■ 12 

Our idea of infinite, |iarily poai- 
live, partly outiipaiwttve, piurtly 
negative, ;i39, a. 15 
Why Botiic men Uunk Uioy have 
an idt n of inhnitedunilini}, but 
not of inhniU) ipace, 342, a. 20 
Why diDputoM about infinity are 
uaiiall^ peqdexod, .343, a 21 
Our of infinity haa lU ori* 
ginaJ in Nenaatiou and rofioo- 
Uon, :H4, a 22 

Wc have no jioaitivc hlca of infi* 
mle, 338. « 13, 14, 340, a. 16 
Infinity, why mon* commonly al> 
lowf-ti pi duration than to ex- 
panNioti, I 319, r 4 
How applied to (tid by ua, 330, 
a 1 

How wc get thia idea, 331, i. 

2, 3 

Hic ini'nityof number, duration, 
and ■p»«>*, different waya con- 
Ridi*r.-I, 325. 326, a 10. 11 
lonato Initha luuat lie the firit 
known, I 1.52, a 26 
Pnmiph-R t-i no purpnee, if men 
r?n III* Ignorant or doubtful of 
them, 167, a. 13 

21 . 
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Znoftt^— 

Pnnciplea of my IJord Herbert 
examined, 170, s. 15, 4c. 
Moral rules to no purpose, if ef- 
faoeable, or alterable,175, b. 20 
Propositions must 1» ^tin- 
guished from other by tbeir 
clearness and usefulness, 203. 
f.24 

doctrine of innate principles 
of ill consequence, 203, a. 24 

Instant, what, I 305, s. 10 
And continual ohanjre, 306. s. 
13-16 

Intuitive knowledge, ii. 134, s. 1 
Our higheet certainty, 298, a 14 

Invention, wherein it consists, L 
267, 8.8 

Iron, of what advantage to man¬ 
kind, U. 260, 8. 11 

Joy, i. 364, s. 7 

Judgment, wrong judgments, in 
reference to good and evil, 
i. 398, 8. 68 

Hight judgment, iL 273, a. 4 
One cause of wrong judgment. 

Wherein it consists, 266-267 

Judgment, day of, speculations on 
the, i. 477 

Justice, Locke’s narrow and im¬ 
perfect View of, ii. 164 

Kinneah and niouph, ii. 70 

Knowledge hM a great oonnexion 
wnth words, u. 109, s. 26 
Hio author’s definition of it ex¬ 
plained and defended note. 
How it differs from faith, 268, 

1 .2,3, noU 
What, 129, B. 2 

How much our knowledge de¬ 
pends on our senses, 124, s, 23 
Artual, 131, 8.8 
Habitual, 131, s. 8 
Habitual, twofold, 132, a 9 
Intuitive, 134, s. 1 
Intuitive, the oleareet, 134, a 1 
Intuitive, irresistible, 184, a 1 
DaQoustrative, 136, a 2 


Knowledge— 

Of general truths, is all either 
intuitive or demonstrativia 
140, 8. 14 

Of particular existences, is sen¬ 
sitive, 140, a 14 
Clear ideas do not always produce 
clear knowledge, 142, s. 16 
What kind of knowledge we have 
of nature, 322, a 2 
Its beginning and progress, L 
277, B. 1517; 142, s. 16, 16 
Given us, in the faculties to at¬ 
tain it, 190, 8.12 
Men’s knowledge according to 
the employment of their facul¬ 
ties, 200, a 22 

To be got only by the appUcatiou 
of our own thought to the con¬ 
templation of thmgs, 202, a 28 
Extent of human knowledge, 134 
Our knowledge goes not beyond 
our ideas, 134, a 1 
Nor beyond the perception of 
their agreement or disagroe- 
ment, 135, a 2 

Reaches not to all our ideas 136 
a3 ' 

Much less to the reality of things, 
137, a 6 

Yet very improvable if right • 
ways are taken, 137, a 6 
Of co existence very narrow. 

148, 149, a 9-11 
And therefore, ofsubstanoMverr 
narrow, 150, s. 14 
Of other relations Indetennina- 
ble, 163, a 18 
Of existence, 168, s 21 
Certain and universal, where to 
be had. 166, a 29 
III use of wor^, a great hindcs*- 
ance of knowledge, 168, s. 30 
General, where to be sot. 169. 

a 31 » 

Lies only in our thouebts. 198. 
a 13 

Reahty of our knowledire, 169_ 

181 

Of mathematical truths, bow 
real, 172, a 6 
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Knowledge— 

Of re*l, 172, •. 7 

Of (abstuiceg, how fitr real, 
175, 8. 13 

What makea our knowledge real, 
170, 8. 3 

Conaideriag tbingi, and not 
namee, the way to knowledge, 
178, « 13 

Of aubetance, wherein it con- 
suite, 175,8 11 

What required to any tolerable 
knowledge of aubstanees, 199, 
8 U 

Self evident, 201, e 2 
Of identity luid divenity, aa 
large aa our ideas, 148, a 8, 
203, a 4 

Wherein it conaiata, 302 
Of co-enatence, very scanty, 
204,8 5 

Of rviaUona of modes, not so 
scanty, a 6, 204 
Of real eiiatence, none, 205, s 7 
Begins in particulars, 205, a 9 
Intuitive of our osm exi^nce, 
229, a 3 

DenionatrativoofaOod, 228, a 1 
Improvement of knowledge, 
252—263 

Not improved by maxima, 252, 
8 1 

^Vh} 80 thought, 253, a. 2 
Knowledge improved only by 
perfecting and companiig 
ideia, 256, a 6 , 262, a 14 
And finding their relations, 258, 
8.7 

By intermediate ideas, 262, a 14 
In auliatancea, how to be im- 
proveil, 257, s. 9 
Partly necessary, partly volun¬ 
tary, 283, 284, 8 1,2 
Why some, and "> little, 264, a 3 
How increased, J/5, 8. 6 

Language, why it changes, iL 94, 
a. 1 

Wherein it consists, 1, a 1-3 

Its use, 33, 8. 7 

Its imperfections, 79, a 1 


Language— 

Double use, 79, 8 . 1 
The use of language deatmyed 
by the aubtdty of disputing. 
98, a 8; 98. s 8 
Ends of language, 108, a 23 
Its imperfections not easy to ba 
cured, 114, a. 2; 114, a. 4 6 
I The cure of tliem necessary to 
philosophy, 114, a 3 
To use no wonl without a clear 
and distinct idea annexed to it, 
ia one remedy of the iroiierAn- 
tiona of language, 117, a. S. 9 
Propriety ni the uae of words; 
another nsmeily, 118, a II 
Law of nature generally alloweiL 
I 160, I 6 

There la, though not iniuUv 
167, ■ 13 

Tta enforcement, 485, a 6 
Learning- tint ill elate of learning 
in theae latter ages, ii 79, Ac. 
Of the schoola, lies chiefly In the 
liliuse of aorils, 83, fto. 

.Such learning of ill consaquenct^ 
84, ■ 10 

Liberty, what, i. 365, a 8 13; 
361), 8 15 

Belongs not to the will, 368, s. 14 
To l»o detennineil by the result 
of iiur own (lellber^on, is no 
restraint of liberty, 390—392, 

8 4X 50 

Fniindeil in a |>ower of auspeml- 
ing our (lartieular dnsiroa; 
.3M>, 8 47, 392,8 51, 52 
Light, Its aiwurd deflmtions, ii 24, 

8 10 

In tiie mind, what, 819, s. 13 
Excesa of, destructive to tile or¬ 
gans of vision, i. 237 , Hir 1. 
NewUin's experiments, 237 
Jjogv has mlroducvsl obscurity into 
Unguagea, ii. 97, a 6, 7 
And hindered knowledge, 97, a. 7 
I/ore, 1 8.52, a 4 

Lucun a burlesque history of Py- 
tliagoras, l 182 

Mwlness, L 276, a 13 Oppotitio^ 

2l2 
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Hadness— 

to reiwon deserves that name, 
S34, s 4 

Hagisterial, the most knowing are 
least magutenal, n. 273, a 4 
Making, i. 454, s 2 
Malcbranche, examination of his 
opinion of seeing all things in 
God, ii. 413, 459 

Maloti-u, the abbot, notice of, ii 57 
Man not the product of blind 
chance, ii. 231, s. 6 
The essence of man is placed in 
his shape, 179, s 18 
Wo know not his real essence, 
41, a 3; 53, s. 22, 57, s 27 
The lioundarics of the human spe¬ 
cies not determined, 57, s. 27 
What makes the same mdividual 
man, i. 478, a. 21, 481, s 29 
Tlie same man may be different 
jiersons, 475, s. 19 
Matliciiiatics, their methods, ii 
256, 8. 7- Improvement, 282, 
s l5 

Matter, incoinprehonsiblu, liuth in 
its cohesion and divisibility, i 
437, 8 23, 442,443, 8.30, 31 
What, 11 37, 8 15 
Whether it may think, is not to 
bo known, 143, s 8 
Cannot produce motion, or any 
thing else, 238, s lU 
And motion cannot produce 
tliought, 236, a 10 
Not etonial, 241, s 18 
Maxims, in 214—217, s 12-15 
Not alone self evident, 202, a. 3 
Are not tho truths first known, 
20.5, 8. 9 

Not the foundation of our know- j 
ledge, 208, s. 10 | 

Wherein tlioir evidence cotiMts, i 

208, a. 10 I 

Their use, 208—216, s 11,12 j 
Why the most general self ovi- j 
dent propositions alone pace 
for maxims, 208, s. 11 
Are commonly proofs, only where 
there is no need of proofs, 
S16, a. 15 


Maxims— 

Of little use, with clear terms. 
218, B. 19 

Of dangerous use, with doubtful 
terms, 214, s 12, 219, s 20 
When first known, n 138, &c , 
8 9-13, 141, 8.14 , 143, s 16 
How they gam assent, 143, s 
21, 22 

Made from particular observa¬ 
tions, 143, 8. 21, 22 
Not m tho understanding before 
they are actually known, 148, 
s 22 

Neither their terras nor ideas 
innate, 149, s«23 
Least known to children and il¬ 
literate people, 152, s 27 
Memory, i. 262, s. 2 
Attention, pleasure, and pain, 
settled ideas in the memory, 
263, 8. 3 

And repetition, 284, s. 4, 266, 
8 . 6 

Difference of, 204, s 4, 5 
In remembrance, tlio mind soiiic- 
tiincs active, sometimes pas 
sive, 280, 8 7 

Its necessity, 284, s 5, 287, s S 
Defects, 287, s 8, 9 
In bnites, 269, s 10 
Men must know and think, for 
themselves, i 202 
Metaphysics, and school diMiiity, 
hlM with uninstructivo pro 
positions, II 225, s 9 
Method used in mathematics, ii. 
256, 8 7 

Mind, the quickness of its actions, 
1 258, s 10 

Stc|i8 by which it attains several 
truths, I. 142 

Operations of the, one source of 
ideas, 207 

Minutes, hours, days, not neces¬ 
sary to duration, i. 312, s 23 
Miracles, u. 281, a 13 
Misery, what, I 384, s 42 
Misnaming disturbs not the cer- 
tamtyofourknowledge, u. 174 
Modes, mixed, i. 415, s. 1 
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Modes— 

Made bv tbe mind, 415, s. 2 
Sometimes got by tbo expLiostion 
of their names, 416, s 8 
Whence its unity, 417, s 4 
Occasion of mixed modos,417, s 5 
ITieir ideas, how got, 419, s 9 
Simple and complex, 281, s 5 
Simple modes, 282, s 1 
Of motion, 345, s. 2 
ilole, [lopular error regarding the. 

It 159 

Monsters, il. 17, 179 • 

Moral good and cnl, what, li. 485, 

s 5 

Three rules whereby men judge 
of moral rectitude, 486, • 7 
lleing*, how foundeil on simple 
ideas of sensation and reflec¬ 
tion, 493, 494, a 14, 15 
Moral rubs not self evident, i. 158, 
s 4 

Variety of opinions concerning 
moral rules, 159, s 5, 0 
If innate, cannot with public 
allowance lie transgressed, 

I <56, 167, s 11,13 
Moral truth, ii 1S7 

Mur.alitv, capabicof demonstration, 

II 209, s 16, 153, s, IS, 257, 
s 8 

Thi- proi>cr study of mankind, 
259, s 11 

Of actions. 111 their conformity 
to a rule, i. 494, s 15 
Mistakes in moral notions, owing 
to names, 495, a 16 
Discourses in morality, if not 
clear, the fault of the speaker, 

II 121, s 17 

Himlorances of demonstrative 
tre.ating of morality 1 Want | 
of marks, 2 Compleicdness, j 
15.'.,s 19, 3 Interest,157,s.20 
Change of names m morality, | 
changes not the nature of 
things,*187, a 9 I 

And mechanism, hanl to lie ro- ' 
connied, L 170, s 14 
Secured amidst men's wrong 
judgments, 407, a, 70 


Motion, slow or very swift, why BOk 
perceived, l 304, 305, s. 7-11 
Voluntary, inexidicable, ii. 242, 
s 19 

Its alisurd definilioiis, 23, s. 8,9 
Mureh. bis account of a person 
with an extraordinaiTmemarr. 
L 265 

I Mutual chanty and forbearantM 
; inculcated, ii 273 

I Naming of nleas, i 274, ■ 8 
I Names, moral, esUhlisInal ^ly law, 
not to Im> v.tned from, ti 174, 
s 10 

Of siilistances, standing for ro.al 
rssfiices, are not ca|>able to 
convey certainty to the under- 
sLanding, 184, s. 5 
Kor nominal cssem cs will make 
some, though not many, cer¬ 
tain pro[s>i(itinns, 185, a 6 
IMiy men substitute names for 
real ossi-ncea, wliu'li they know 
not. im, s 19 

Two false siip|siailions, in siieh 
an iiw of names, 1116, s, 21 
A partuiilsr name to every |mr 
III iilar thing im|Kiasib|e, 9, s 2 
And useless, 9, s 3 
I’i-<(|K-r names, where iisisl, 5, 10, 
s 4 

iSjesilie names .are a01x<sl bi Uio 
leuiiin'il i smiife, IM, s 16 
Of simple ideas and sulsitanoa^ 
n for to tilings, 21, s 2 
M hit names stand for IsiUi real 
nominal essence, 22, s. 3 
Of simple irleas not ca[Nabla of 
de'inilions, 22, s 4 
Why, 23, s 7 

Of b ist doubtful signifleation, 
28, S 15 

Haie few accents «« linm pne- 
dicaoicn/ufi, 29, s 16 
Of ej.mfJex ideas, may let ds- 
htiral, 26, a 12 

Of limed nuides stand for arid 
trar) nleas, 30, s. 2,-'1, 09, s 44 
Tie trtgetlier the )iarU of their 
com|ikx hleaa, 36, s, 10 
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Ksme«— 

Stand alwajm for Uie real aeeence, 
38, 8. 14 

Why got, usually, before the 
ideas are known, 38, 8. 15 
Of relations comprehended under 
those of mixed modes, 39, s. 16 
General names of substances 
stand for sorts, 40, s. 1 
Ifocessary to species, 66, s. 39 
Proper names belong only to 
substances, 68, s. 42 
Of modes in their first applica¬ 
tion, 69, s. 44, 45 
Of substances in their first appli¬ 
cation, 71, B. 46, 47 
Specific names stand for different 
things in different men, 72, s. 48 
Are put in the place of the thing 
supposed to nave the real es¬ 
sence of the species, 73, s. 49 
Of mixed modes, doubtful often, 
81, s. 6 

Because they want standards in 
nature, 81, s. 7 

Of substances, doubtful, 86—87, 
8 . 11, 14 

In their philosophical use, hard 
to have settl^ significations, 
87, 8. 16 

Instance, liquor, 88, s. 16, gold, 
89,8 17 

Of simple ideas, why least doubt¬ 
ful, 90, 8 18 

Least compounded ideas have 
the least dubious names, 91, 
s 19 

Katural philosophy, not capable of 
science, li 162, s. 26,258, s. 10 
Yet very useful, 260, s 12 
How tn1» iinprorcd, 1.363, s. 12 
What has hmdered its improve¬ 
ment, 1 363, B. 12 
Kavarrete, uncharitable judgment 
of, li. 323 

Ifeoessity, i 368, s. 13 
Kegativo tenns, li. 2. s. 4 

Names signify the alieence of 
positive ideas, i. 242, s 5 
Ifarvous fluid, hypothesis of the, 
i. 241; ii. 89 


Newton’s, Sir Isaac, dangerous ex¬ 
periment on his eyes, i. 237 
Norris, his assertion of Male- 
branche’s opinion, remarics on, 
ii. 459 

Nothing; that nothing cannot pro¬ 
duce any thing, is demonstra¬ 
tion, ii. 230, s. 3 
Notions, 1 . 415, s. 2 
Number, i. 326 

Modes of, the most distinct 
ideas, 416, s. 3 

Demonstrations in numbers, the 
most determinate, 417, s 4 
The general measure, 3.80, s 8 
Affoids the clearest idea of mii- 
nity, 336, s 9 

Numeration, what, 327, s. 6 
Names necessary to it, 327, s 
6 , 6 

And order, 329, s. 7 
Why not early m children, and 
in some never, 329,1. 7 

Obscurity, unavoidable in ancient 
authors, ii. 84, s. 10 
The cause of it in our ideas, i 
499, s 3 

Obstinate, they are most, who have 
least examined, u. 272, s 3 
Opal, description of the, ii. 161 
Opinion, what, ii. 269, s 3 
How opinions grow up to prin¬ 
ciples, i. 175, 8. 22-26 
Of others, a wrong ground of 
assent, il. 270, 8.6, 335, a. 17 
Organs ; our organs suited to our 
state, 1. 430, s 12, 13 
Ostracism, the Grecian, explained, 
i. 418 

Pain, present, works presently, 
i. M2, s. 64 
Its use, 236, s. 4 

Paley, his false definition of virtue, 
1. 159 

Parrot mentioned by* Sir W. T, 
i. 464, a 8 

Holds a rational discourse, 465 
Fancies join parts, or whole sen¬ 
tences, to^thCT, ii. 74, s. 1 
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FUiicIea— 

In them !!«■ tbe beauty of well 
(peaking, ii 74, s. 2 
How their uie u to be known, 
76, 8, 6 

They expron some action or poe- 
tnre of the mind, 75, a. 4 . i 263 
Paacual, hu gruat memory, 1 . 26, ( 9 
Pawiion, 1 421, a. 11 
Pauioiu, how they lead ua into 
error, ii 279, a. 11 
Turn on pleaaure and pam, i. 
952, a. 3 

Arc (ddom aiugle, 3S2, a. 39 
Perception threefold, i. 363, a 5 
In iwrceplion, the mind for the 
moat (>art jiaaaive, 253, a 1 
la an iinprcHsiou made on the 
mind, 253, a 3, 4 
In the womb, 251, a. 5 
Hiirereuce between it, and innalo 
ideM, 254. a 6 

Puta the difference Ix'tween the 
animal and vegetable king 

doiii.258, » 11 

The acveril dcgrwa of it, ahow 
tbe wiwlom and goouuuaa of 
the Maker, 259, a 12 
Belonga to all aiimialx, 259, a 
12 14 

The lirat inlet of knowledge, 261, 
a. 15 

Peraon, what, i 466, a 9 
A forenaic term, 479, a 26 
The aamo conaciouaneM alono 
makea tbe aaine [icraon, 469, 
a 13 , 477, a 23 
The aamo aoul wntliout the name 
conaciouaneaa, makea mit the 
aanic peraon, 47'l, a. 14, Ac 
Reward and puniahmeiit follow 
pcnonal identity, 474, a 18 
Phantaatical .ideaa, i 5b8, a 1 
Phlloaophical taw, the moaoure of 
virtue and vice, i 487 
Pictures, uae of, in giving clear 
ideaa of objeifta, ii. 127 
Place, I. 286, a 7. 8 
Uae of place, 287, a 9 
Hothing but a relative poaition, 
288, a. 10 


Place— 

Sometimea taken for An naoa 
body filla, 238, a. 10 
Twofold, 320, a. 6, 7 
Pleaaure and pain, i. 351, a.1 j *57, 
a. 15,16 

Join themaelvea to moat of our 
ideaa, 236, a 2 

Pleaaure, why joined to aevnml no* 

! (iona, 1 .235, a 3 
I Poaitive ideaa from privative oikxmt, 
I. 240, 242 

Power, how wo come by it* ida^ 
L 359, a 1 

Active and |Hueive, 360, a. 2 
No paaaivo (lower in Ood, no ao> 
live in matter, bothaotiveand 
; paaaivo in apirita, 360, a. 2 
Our idea of oi'Uve power ulearatl 
I from rc6eclinn, 362, a. 4 

Powcm operate not on powers 
370, a. 18 

Make a great (lart of the Ideaa of 
aulMUinron, 427, a. 7 
Why, 423, a 8 

An idea of aeiiaation and refleo 
tion, 239, a H 

Practical pniici|ilea not innate, L 
154, a 1 

I Not univcnally aaBonlnd to, 166, 
a, 2 

Are for alteration, 166, a 3 
Not agreol, 109, a. 14 
Different, 174, a 21 
Prinfiptum tiidimJtuUionu, I, 460 
Pnnci(>loa, not to l<e received with¬ 
out «tnci ex.immatioti, ih 254, 
a 4 . 327, a M 

The dl oimae<(uciM»a of wrong 
|irinci|>|na, 327, a. 9, 10 
None inruitc, i 134, a 1 
None univemally aaaented In, 
135, a 2 4 

Howordmanly gnt,175,a 22,Ac. 
j Arc Ui lie exaiiimml. 177, a 26,27 

Not innate, if the nlaae they are 
I niaile up of, ore not innate, 
179,8 1 

, Pnrative terma, ii 2, a. 4 
Pnihahilily, wluit, n. 267, a. 1, S 
The grounda of, 269, a, 4 
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Probability— 

In matter of fiust, 270, a. 6 
How we are to judge in probabi¬ 
lities, 209, 8. 6 

Difficulties in probabilities, 277, 

8 < 9 

Grounds of probability in specu¬ 
lation, 279, 8.12 
Wrong measures of probability, 
328, B. 7 

How evaded by prejudiced 
minds, 332, s. 13, 14 
Proofs, ii. 136, s 3 
Properties of speciSc essences, not 
known, ii. 52, a 19 
Of thingfs very numerous, i 518, 

8 . 10 ; 629, s, 24 

Propositions, identical, teach no¬ 
thing, li 244, s. 2 
Genencal, teach nothing, 222, 

B. 4; 227,8. 13 

Wherein a part of the definition 
IS preiiicateii of the subject, 
tcacli nothing, 223, s 5,6 • 

But the signification of the word, 

224, s 7 

Concerning substances, generally 
either trifling or uncertain, 

225, 8. 9 

Meiely verbal, how to be known, 
227,8.12 

Abstract terms, predicated one i 
of another, protluce merely 
terb.vl propositioiiM, 227, s 12 j 
' Or part of a complev ide.a, pro- 
die.ited of the whole, 222, s 4, 
227, 8 13 

More projioaitions, merely ver- ' 
h d, than 18 suspected,227, s. 13 | 
171111 ersal projxwitions concern ' 
not existence, 228, s 1 
What projiositions concern ex¬ 
istence, 228 

Certain proimsitions, concerning 
existence, .are particular, con- | 
coming .abstract ideas, may be j 
general, 238, s 13 
Mental. 183, a 3, 184, s 5 
Verbal, 183, s 3. 184, s 6 
Mental, hard to be treated, 183, 
s. 3, 4 


Punishment, what, i. 486, s. S 
And reward, follow consciotu* 
ness, 474, s. 18 , 26, s. 489 
An unconscious drunkard, why 
punished, 476, s 22 
Pythagoras, bis doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, L 180 ; 
Lucian’s burlesque, 182 

Qualities- secondary qualities, their 
connexion, nr inconsistence, 
unknown, ii. 149, s 11 
Of substances, scarce knowable, 
but by experience, 150—163 
s. 14, 16, 

Of spiritual substances less than 
of corporeal, 163, s 17 
Secondary, have no conceivable 
connexion with the primary, 
that produce them, 149, 160, 
8 12, 13; 164, 8 28 
Of substances, depend on remote 
causes, 176, s. 11 
Not to bo known by descriptions, 
124, 8. 21 

Secondary, how far capable of 
dcmoiiKtr.ation, 1.39, h 11-13 
What, 1 . 241, 8. 13 
How 8.-iid to 1)0 in thiiigs,50.3,8.2 
Secondary, would be other, if we 
could discover tlienimutc parts 
of bodies, 429, 8 11 
Primary, 243, 8. 9 
How tliey proHuco ideas in us, 

24.5, 8. 11, 12 

Secondary qualities, 243, s 13-16 
Primary qualities resemble our 
ideas, secondary not, 246, s. 

1.5, 16 

Three sorts of <|ualities m bodies^ 
250, s 23, i c, primary, se- 
coudarj, immediately perceiv¬ 
able. and secomlary, medi¬ 
ately, pcreiviiblc, 2.52, s 26 
Second.xrj are bare powers, 250, 
s 23-2.5 , 

Secondary have no discernible 
connexion with the first, 261, 
s 25 

QuoUitiims, how little to be rdied 
ou, u 278, s. 11 
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Raadiog and find;, tboughta oon* 
oeming, Uf 407 
Beal ideu, i. 520, 1 .1, 2 
Bealilyof knowledm >>• 100; de¬ 
monstration, 170 

Beaaon, its various significations, 
u. 282, a 1 
What, 282, s. 2 

Reason is natural revelaUon, 
313, a 4 

It must judge of revelation, 332, 
a 14,15 

It must be our last guide in every 
thing. 332, s. 14, 15 
Four parts of reason, 283, s, 3 
Whore reason fads us, 20d, a 0 
Necessary m all but mtuition, 
298, s 15 

As rnntra-distmguished to faith, 
wli.it, 303, a 2 

HoI|m us nott/>tho knowledge of 
innate truths, i 136, a 5-3 
Oeneral ideaa general terma and 
reason, usually grow together, 
142, s 15 

Reasoning, ii. 282 ; its four parts, 
2.83 , syllogism not the great 
instniincnt of, 284 , causes of 
Its failure, 296 
Recollection, i. 343, s 1 
Reflection, 1. 207, s. 4 
|{elat«l, I. 449, s, 1 
Itelation, i. 449, s 1 
Proportional, 482, a 1 
Natural, 482, a 2 
Instituted, 483, a 3 
Moral, 483, a 4 
Numeroua 496, s 17 
Terminate iii simple ideas, 496, 
S.18 

Our clear ideas of relation, 497, 
a 19 

Names of relations doubtful, 497, 
a 19 

Without correlative temw, not 
8ocommonlyobservc«l,449, a2 
Different from the tlungs related, 
449, a 4 

Changes without any change in 
the subject, 451, a 5 
Always brtween two, 451, s. 6 


Relation— 

All things a^Mble of rsinlioii, 
461, s. 7 

The idea of the relation, aA«t 
clearer than of the things n-. 
latod, 452, a 8 

All terminate in timple ideas of 
seniation and reflection, 468. 
s. 9 

Relative, L 449, a 1 
Same relative terma taken RweX'* 
temai denommationa 449,1.3 
Some for absolute, 450, a 8 
How to be known, 453, s. 10 
Many worda tliuugb seeming 
abwiliite, are ralatives, 451, 
s 3 5 

Religion, all men have time to in¬ 
quire into, 11 . 323, s. 8 
Rut ill many places are hindered 
from inqiiiniig, 324, s 4 
Rcmeiulinuiue, of great moment In 
common life, i. 267, s 8 
What, 197, a 20 , 266, a? 
An^outited a sixth acnae, by 
llobliee, 263 

t Reputation, of great force in oom- 
mon liie, II 492, s 12 
] Ib'Hliunt, I 368, a 13 
Resiirrrction, tbn author's notion 
of It, II 357 

Not necessarily understood of 
the same iMxly, Ac., 367. TTio 

meaning of “ bis body," 2 (kjr. 

1 . 10, 3.';7 

Tile same Ijodjr of Christ arose, 
ami why, 3.5/. How the eorip- 
lure spi-aks aliout it, 876 
Retention, i ‘262 

lievelatioD, an unquestionable 
ground of aaseni, II 282, s. 14 
Relief, no tinsif of il, 320, s. 15 
Trvlitioiial revelation cannot 
convey any new siuqde ideas, 
30«, s. 3 

Not lei sure as our reason or 
M'nses, 305, s. 4 

In things of reason, no need of 
revelation, 306, a 6 
Cannot over- rule our dear know¬ 
ledge, 306, a 6 , 309, a 10 
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BeveUtion— 

Moat over-nle probsbQitieg of 
reason, 808, 8. 8, 9 
Sm'enm, instanoe of, i. 881 
, Boiraid, what, i. 485, 8. 5 
Bevards and ponishmeote, fature, 
L 407, 477 

Bhetorio, an art of deceiving, iL 
112, 8.84 

Beauty, iL 186, 8. 8 
Hob^' aooonnt of,. iL 137 
Saints, pretended, among the Torks, 
their execrable lives, i. 164 
Loohe’s inference disputed, 165 
Same, whether substance, mode, 
or concrete, L 481, s. 28 
Sand, white to the eye, pellucid in 
a mioroecoTO, L 480, s. 11 
Scarlet, a blind man's definition 
of, ii. 26 

Sceptical, no one so sceptical as to 
doubt his own existence, iL 
230,8. 2 

Schools, wherein faulty, ii. 97, s. 
6 , &c. 

Science, divided into a considera¬ 
tion of nature, of operation, 
and of signs, ii. 337 
No science of natural bodies, 
8 .20, 162 

Scripture; interpretations of scrip- 
tore not to be imposed, ii. 93, 
8 . 28 

Self, what makes it, i. 475, s. 20; 

477, s. 23-5 
Srif-love, L 533, s. 2 

Partly cause of unreasonableness 
in us, i. 533, s. 2 
Self-evident propoeitiona, where to 
be had, iL 201, Ac. 

Neither needed nor admitted 
proof, 218, a 19 
Sensation, i. 206, a 3 
Distinguishable from other per¬ 
ceptions, II 140, 8.14 
Explained, 1. 248, s. 21 
What, 347, a. 1 

Senses- why wo cannot conceive 
othw qualities, than the ob¬ 
jects of oar s en ses , L125, s. 3 


Senses— 

Learn to disoer# by exercise, iL 
124, s. 21 

Much quicker would not be use¬ 
ful to us, L 480, a 12 
Our organs of sense suited to our 
8 tate, 480, 8.12, 18, 

Sensible knowledge is as certain as 
we need, iL 248, 8. 8 
Goes not beyond the present act, 
249, a 9 

Shame, L 858, s. 17 
Siamese, unjustly accused of im¬ 
piety, i. 186, their belief, 194 
Sick and aged, murder of, among 
certain nations, i. 163 
Simjde ideas, L 224, s. 1 
Not made by the mind,L 224, s 2 
Power of the nund over them, 
282, 8. 1 

The materials of all our know¬ 
ledge, 239, 8. 10 
All positive, 239, s. 10 
Very different from their causes, 
241, s. 2, 3 

Sin, with different men, stands for 
different actions, L 172, s. 10 
Sleepwalking, i. 350 
Smell, nature of the sense of, L 227 
Solidity, 1 . 228, B. 1 
Inseparable from body, L 228, 
a 1 

By it body fills space, 230, s. 2 
This idea got by touch, 228, s. 1 
How distinguished from aiiace, 
230, s. 8 

How from hardness, 231, s. 4 
Something from eternity, demon¬ 
strate li 233, s. 8 
Sorrow, i. 354, s 8 
Sorts, the common names of sub¬ 
stances stand for, u. 40 , the 
eesence of each sort is the ab¬ 
stract idea, 41 

Soul thinks not always, L 210, s. 
9, Ac. 

Not in sound sleep,313, a. II,Ac. 
Its immatcnahty, we know not, 
iL 143, a 6 

Eeligion, not concerned in the 
soul's immatcnahty, 145, s. 6 
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Our-icnonwce »bout it, L 480, 
g. 27 

The immortulity of It, not prored 
by reieon, u. 115, « **? 

It i* broujfht to light by meUr 
tion, iL 145 

Sound, iU mode*, i 345, « 3 
Space, lU idea got by light and 
touch, u 288, «• 2 
lu modification, 284, 4 

Not body. 289, ». 11, 12 
It* part* iiueparable, 289, a 13 
Immovable, 290, • 14 
Whether body,or spirit,291, al8 
Whether *ub«tanoe, or accident, 
291, s 17 

In'inite, 294, 21: 832. ■ 4 

Ideas of space and body dis* 
tinct, 290, a 24, 25 
Coii«idoreJ a* a *ohd, 324, all 
Hard to oonoeive any real being 
void of epace, 324, all 
Species , why changing one »implo 
idea of the complex one, i» 
thought to change the xpfr 
nc* III mode* but not in tub- . 


utaiicc*, II. 104, a 19 
Of animal* and vegotable*, dw 
tinguiahcd by figure, 59, ■ 29 
Of oUicr thing*, by colour, 69, 
*29 , 

Male by the undomtanding, for 
communication, 85, *.9 
No *)*!cic* of mixwi mode* w lUi 
out a name, 8d, a 11 
Of *ul»itanoe«, are determine*! 
by the noiiiiiial ca«etic«,45 59, 
4c. a 7,8, 11.13 
Notliy»u!*itantialforms47," 10 

Nor by the real eiBcnce, 60, a 
5f, n 25 

Of «pint», bow duUnguwheil, 
47. a 11 

More Uliecic* of creature* alNjvo 
tlian below ua 49. a 12 
Of creature* very gradual, 49.*. I 
What 1 * nccesnary to the making 
of specie*, hy real eisence*, 
51, » 14, *c 

Of anunal* and planU, not dia 


Specie*— 

tinguUhed by propafatlOB, 
84. i 28 

Of animat* and vegetabl**, di»- 
tinguiabeil principally by the 
shape and ligure , other 
thmgi, by the ooloor, 59, *, 29 
Of man, likewmeinpart, 55, a2fi 
Inttance, Abbot of St. Martin, 
57, a 20 

la but a partial oonoeptwn of 
what I* m the individual*, 


62. ». 82 , . 

It ■ the oomple* hloa which the 
name stand* for, that make* 
the «|«y4e*, 64, • 35 
Man make* Uie apecio*, or lorU, 
65, a 35-87 * , , 

The foun<iat«on of it t» in the «• 
militude found m thiuga, 65, 

■ 35 37 

Every distinct ahutmct Idea, a 
dmerriit 06, * 38 

Speech, it* end, ii I, a 1, 2 
Proper »peecli, 8, *. 8 
lutelligihle, 8, s 8 
Spirit*, the existence of, not know- 
able, ii 360. » 12 
How It 1* provMi, 2.50, *. 12 
Operation of »|>irit* on b.Klic*, 
not cmccivalilc, 104, * 28 
What knowlcdg«i they haw# of 
IssliM, 121, • 2.8 
Sefiarate, bow their knoahxlge 
may excsal ours, i 208, * 9 
Wo have a* clear a nnti-m of the 
auUtancvt of spirit, a* of body, 

425, * 5 

A ooniecture concerning one way 
<d knowlclgc wherein apiriU 
excel ua, 4.82, *13 
Our hira* of miirit, 434, a 14 
A* clear a* that of body, 434, 


14.437, * 22 

raary idea* twlonging to apU 
lU, 430, a 18 
ivc, 436, * 19 

n« of iiMrit and body, earn- 
pared, 437. a 22 . 442, #.30 

iateuccof, a* e**y tobcadmit- 
teil a* that of budie*^ *40, #.28 
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Spirita— 

We have no idea how spirita 
communicate their thoughts, 

446, s. S6 

How far we are ignorant of the 
faking, species, and properties 
of spirits, ii. 163, s. 27 
The word spirit, does not ne¬ 
cessarily denote immaterialitr, 
388 

The scripture speaks of material 
spirits, 388 

Strasburg, the ^at clock at, ii. 42 
Study, stories of extraordinary pas¬ 
sion for, 1 . 385 
Stupidity, i 267, s 8 
Substance, i. 422, s. 1 
No^dea of it, 196, s. 18 
Not very knowable, 196, s. 18 
Our certainty, ooneeming sub¬ 
stances, reaches but a little 
way, ii. 175, s. 11, 12, 219, 
8.15 

The confused idea of substance 
in general, makes always a 
part of the essence of the spe¬ 
cies of substances, 52, s 21 
til substances, wo must rectify 
the slgniKcatioii of their 
names, by the things, more 
than by definitions, 125, s 24 
Their ideas single, or collective, 
1 . 281, s 6 

Wo have no distinct idea of sub¬ 
stance, 291, B. 18, 19 
• We have no idea of jmre sub¬ 
stance, 423, s 2 
Our ideas of the sorts of sub¬ 
stances, 424, 425, B. 3, 4,426, 
8 . 6 

Observable, in our ideas of sub¬ 
stances, 446, 8. 37 
t'ollectiio ideas of substances, 

447, Ac 

Tliey are single ideas, 44.8, s 2 
Three sorts of siibetaiice8,459,s.2 
Tlio ideas of substani-es, have a 
double reference, 514, s 6 
Tlio pm|>erties of substances, 
numerous, anil not all to be 
known, 518, s. 9, 10 


Substance— 

The perfectest ideas of sub¬ 
stances, 427, s. 7 

Three sorts of ideas make our 
complex one of substances, 
428, B 9 

Idea of it obscure, ii. 144 

Not discarded by the Essay, 
351 

The author’s account of it clear 
as that of noted logicians, 
351 

We talk like children about it, 
356 

The author makes not the being 
of it depend on the fancies of 
men, 352 

The author's principles consist 
with the certainty of its exist¬ 
ence, 352 

Subtilty, what, ii 98, s. 8 
Succession, an idea got chiedy from 
the tram of our ideas, i. 239, 
s 9 ; 303, 8. 6 

Which train is the measure of it, 
306, s. 12 

Summum bonuni, wherein it con¬ 
sists, 1 . 395, 8. 55 
Sun, the name of a species, though 
but one, ii. 40, a 1 
Syllogism, no help to reasoning, 
II 284, s. 4 

Tlicuseof syllogism, 284, s. 4 

T neon venienccs of syllogism, 284, 
8 4 

Of no use m probabilities,293,s.6 

Helps not to new discoveries, 
294, 8 6 

Or the improvement of our 
knowledge, 294, a 7 

IVhcther in syllogism, the mid¬ 
dle terms may not be better 
placed, 295, s 8 

May be about particulars, 296, 
s 3 

Taste and smells, their modes, i. 

346, s. 6 

Taylor, .Jeremy, on diversity of 
opinion, 11 273 
Tears and i»ci |iing, i 354 
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Testimony, liow it lessens its farce, 

II 277, s. 10 
ninking, i. 347 
Modes of Uuniung, i. 347, •. 1 , 
348, s. 2 

Men's ordinary w»y of thinking, 

II 269, a 4 

An ofieration of the soul, i 211, 

8 10 

Without memory uscleM, 216, 

8 15 

Thoughts concerning reading and 
8tudy, u. 497 

Time, what, i 307, s 17, 18 
Nut the measure of motion, 312, 

■ 22 

And place, distiiiguisliaUe |>or 
tions of intiiiite duration and 
exiiaiuinn, 32U, b. 6, 6 
Twofold, 320, 8 6, 7 
Denominations from tune are ^ 
relatiies, 455, s 3 
Toleration, nocesaary m our slate 
of knowledge, II 273, s 4 
Tradition, the older the has ere 
ditile, 11 277,8 10 
Tnuwmigration of souls, doctniio 
of, 1 ISO 

Travcllcni, early, their accounts of 
nations of atlieists to bo re 
cciMsl with doiilit, I 184 
Trifling propowtions, ii 219 

Discouraes. 11.2-25 -227,8 9,10, 
11 

True anil falso ideas, i. 520 
Troth, what, u. 183, s 2 , 185, s. 6 
Of thought, 183, 8. 3, 187, s 9 
Of wonK 183, 8. 3 
Verbal and real, 186, s 8, 9 
Moral, 187, a 11 
MeUphysical, 521, s. 2 
General, seldom ap|irehcndod, 
but III words, ii. 188, s 2 
In what It consists, 190, a 6 
Love of it necessary, 311, s 1 
How we may know wo love it, 
311,8. 1 

Vacuum possible, i. 294, s 22 
MoUon proves a vacuum, 295, 
s. 23 




Vacuum— 

Wehave an idea of it, 230, s. S; 
232, 8, 5 

Variety ui men's pursuits, ao- 
counted for, i 240, a 10 
Vegetables, identity of, i. 4(U 
Velleitv, what, i. 353 
Vice lies in wrong measures of 
good, u. 334, a 16 
Virtue, what, m reality, 1.172,al8 
What in Its oomraon apphcatlon, 
165, i 10, 11 

Is prefoiahle, under a baf«p<issi> 
hihty of a future state,406,a.70 
How uken, 171, a 17, 13 
Vohtion, what, i 363, a. 5, 369, 
a 15. 375, a 23 
Belter know n by refloctioB than 
wonls, 376, s 30 

Voluntary, what, i. 363, s. S; 
367, • 11 , 375, a 27 

l.'ndenitaiiding, what, 1 .363, a, 5,6 
l.ikf a daik risiiii, 278, a 17 
Whin rigliU) used, 13], a 5 
Tliree sorts of |ieroeplian in, 
363, s. 5 

Wholly lassni' ill the reception 
of smipb* ideas, 2'23, a 25 
Uncasineas alone dclermin«i Uio 
will to a new action, i. 376, 
8 29. 31, 33, Ac 
Why It diterniines the will, 379, 
8 36, 37 

Causre of It, 397, s 57, Ac. 
I'nil), an uli-a, Isilh of sensation 
and rcfliflion, i 239, a 7 
Huggiwteil by el cry thing,325,a 1 
l.’mti'iwal consent, arguueut of, 

I tamineil, i. 135 

I'niii rudil), IS only in signs, li. 14 
Lniicnials, how made, i. 274, a 9 

W w ping .Ve Tears. 

What 18 , u, IS not universally as- 
si ntol to, I. 136, s 4 
Where and when, I. 321, a 8 
Whole, bigger than its parts, it* 
use, ii. 208, s 11 
Ami (sut not innats idsea, i, 182, 
a 6 



Will, what, i. 363, 8. 5, 6 ; 369, 
8 . 16 ; 375, 8. 28 
What (letonninos the will, 37, 
B. 29 

Often confounded with desire, 
37, B. 30 

Is conversant only about our 
own actions, 37, s. 30 
Terminates m them, 383, 8. 40 
Is determined by the greatest, 
present, removable uneasi- 
nesB, 383, s. 40 

Wit and judgment, wherein dif¬ 
ferent, i. 270, 8- 2 
Wolf, his theory of innate ideas, 
i. 140 

Worcester, Locke’s controversy 
with the bishop of^ li. 339 
Words, an ill use of, one great 
hinderance of knowledge, ii. 
107, 8. 80 

Abuse of words, i. 94, s. 1 
lOeots introduce words without 
signification, 94, s. 2 
The schools have coined multi¬ 
tudes of insignifloant words, 

94, s. 2 

And rendered others obscure, 
97, B. 6 

Often used without signi^oation, 

95, s. 3 

Ami why, 96, s. 5 
Inconst^cy in their use, an 
abuse of words, 96, s. 5 
Obscurity, an abuse of words, 
97, 8. 0 

T.-vking them for things, an abuse 
of wonls, 101, 8. 14, 15 
Who most liable to this abuse of 
wonls, ^101, 8. 14, 15 
This abuse of words is a cause 
of obstinacy in error, 103, 

B. 16 

Making them stand for real es¬ 
sences we know hot, is an 
abuse of words, 103, s. 17, 18 
The supposition of their certain 
evident signiflcation, an abuse 
of wonis, 107, s 22 
Use of words is, 1. To commii- 
mcate ideas, 2. With quick- 


Words— 

ness ; 3. To convey know* 
ledge, 108, s. 28, 24 
How they in all these, 109, 
s, 26, Hteq. 

How in substances, 110, 111, s. 
32 

How in modes and relations, 110, 
111, B. 33 

Misuse of words, a great cause 
of error, 114, s. 4 
Of obstinacy, 115, s. 5 
And of wrangling, 115, s. 6 
Signify one thin^ in inquiries, 
and another in disputes, 116, s.7 
The meaning of words is made 
known, in simple ideas, by 
showing, 120, s. 14 
In mixed modes, by defining, 
120 , B. 15 

^ In su^tances, by showing and 
de'ining too, 123, s. 19, 124, 
8 . 21 , 22 , 

The ill consequence of learning 
words first, and their meaning 
afterwards, 125, s. 24 
No shame to ask men the mean¬ 
ing of their words where they 
are doubtfbl, 126, s. 25 
Are to be used constantly in the 
same sense, 128, s. 26 
Or else to be explained, where 
the context determines it not, 
128, 8. 27 

How made general, ii. 1, a 3 
Signifying insensible things, de¬ 
rived from names of sensible 
ideas, 2, s. 5 

Have no natural signiflcation, 
4, s. 1 

I But by impoeitioa, 8, s. 8 

Stand immediately for the ideas 
of the speaker, 4, s. 1-8 
Yet with a double reference •— 
1. To the ideas in the hearer's 
ramd, 6, s. 4 

2 To the reality of thin^, 7, s. 5 

I Apt, by cnetom, to excite ideaig 

I 7, s. 6 

' Often used without significatioa, 
1 7, a 7 



niDix. 


W 


H'ordf— Wordi— 

Mott g«a«n], 1 .1 WbU word* most doab4ftil« Md 

Whj tome wor^ of one UagtutgB wby^ SO, i. 6 

eiuinot b« (nnaUtad mto thtaw Wbu uninteUigib}*, SO, t. 5 
of another, 34, «. 8 Fitted to the qm of oonunoo Ulh, 

Why I hare been to Urge on 81, e. 7 
word*, 39, 1 .16 Not tnuuUtabU 34, a. 8 

New words, or in new iignifioa- Wonbip not sninnile klea, L 183, 
tion% are cautiously to be s 7 
uiod, 73, s. 51 Wrtuxglo, about words, 11 337» 

Ciril use of words, 75, a 3 a 18 

PhiloiioiduoslQ8eofwords,75.a8 WriUngs, anoUot, why hardly to 
These rery different, 87, a 15 be precwely understood, ii 8S» 

Hus thdr end when they exate a 9S 

not, in the hearer, the same 
idea as in the mind of the Zaha b , H. 71 
sipeaker, 80, a 4 


V. R Udl<3t7. rrtstar. 73, tmbmw Street, CM|b 




BOBN'8 VASIOUa UBUAmSS. 


I«igftUov'i FmOmI Waki, vm- ! 

plate, iadadlas Tb« W«j»kk» Ino. | 

T»mtrfo» HV* ^ Sirim j 

§md oOtm. Olid a mm l^ortrmMt * 

——; or, without th« illoitraiioitf. ; 
3i. ed. 

-ProM Workf, eomplett. a'tr. : 

pa^f Xnjrravttigt 6f lurkei Ppuer 
and oUhtrt. 

Karrjtt'i Kuttmua BMuij; or, 

Wreck of the l^flc 93 £ttgfav%ng$ 

- -XiMioa; or, Soo&m in Af* 

rioL (Wrilieo for^MUDJl^upte.) /l/ui* 
traUd Oy OxUiert and iMUstfl 

. PirtU and Thm CutUrf. 

New lulUion, with a Mnuolr of Um 
A alhor U'UA 30 :iUtt fCnffravtn0,/r^ 
l>i-awing$ Ig C'larkton ^tOM^fidd, H,jL 

-PriY»t*er'i-II»a Ono Han- 

tired Yeors Ago /iy<( Kngraeingt on 
aUel, ajter .S7<»tAarJ 

-Settlen in Canada. New 

f-dtUon 7>n J\M tCngrawngt hy &iU<rf 
anti Daltid. 

XarvoU’i Tutorial of WalUsgton 

and tho Britlob Annlie. /I/u<(rttiiv«u vn 

-l.rl 

Xichiol Angola and Kiphiol, tAoir 

Ll»r« and WurkA ity I'cria «ud Vt t* 
ramutR ok t^tiKcr HiU 13 
finuhtd Hngrawngt »n bUel, 

HiUer'i Eiatory of the An^Io-Sax- 

ohA. fliu II lit a p* |>tiUr itylr, <>n iiia 
liOAtti of .Shan.ii lun.cr. t’ortrad ••/ 
AUfil, Map I’f .^ru-t'n y/niom, a«Mi IJ 
tlaUnaU hngrann'jtvn s|«X. 

HUtoa'i Footioil TTorka. With a 

M<'4ooir tiy Jaukk MovrotiMstT, loot/a 
Vetlxkl InilfX to all the I'oenui, and Kx> 
(ddJiaUity Note*. U'Uk 130 Xmgrarinyi 
og 77i«inp*ow and atkeri, /nm //nuttoyr 
oy ir y/arery 3 vole 

Vol 1 I'aradlM LmU oompIeL^ with 
Ml OK'ir, houa. ai»i Index. 

Vol 3 rBrndliie IteKuned. amt oibrr . 
i‘<.<mA, wiUi VetlMl iotkx to all the 
J'ueina. 

Madie’i Britiab Blrdf. \iy \ 

W u U klAicri'f. >V(y-^D0/lyureJ and ' 
1 i'iorea (/ kggt Id 3 voU. 

-j or, tf»f4 the pUilci colourol. 

If ad. per %ol 

Hiral and MiliUir Hiroo. of Oroat , 

Itnuln , or. Caii'miar of \ icu ry. N ing a 
Kccord of UrIUjib Valour and Cun^ueat 
Itjp Sea and Land; oo every day tu the i 
jtar, fruts the Ume of ttuiuan tfte 
Oooqomie to the baiUa of InkanatBiv 
Sj Jonxa, KM., and LiMUnaiia 
P lU .NfcuLaa, KJf. rtcOi fy^iwr Tor- 
frstte. <a 


VkoUai't Hift«7 of th» Jofiltii 

theirOnala. i*r\«r^ UkuIdm. audD*> 
Mcoa. fmt Pvr^mtte of iMmU, ImtmiK, 
lamer, BergimjeMtamad, la CtafM. 
and i\ya tfiwjwdlf. 

Vonroy tad Iti leamory. Oaoprit- 
Ida Prtee'a Joeuwal, with lane Addittoao, 
and a Kuad-UiHk. Kilted by T. l^iaaiim 

7V«nfy-iw0 JUuttmtwnL 

Farii ud lb XaTiroai, iBolodlif 

Vemllka, St. Cloud, aod KxraraiccM Into 
Um CbampacDa LHatiicta. Aa lU ttitra kw l 
Handbook for TravaUeft. Kditcd by T. 
Fuuana. ySamfy ai^ baanW/kl Jn> 

ymr»v*< 

Fotrareh'i tonnob, aad othtr Fooim. 

Tranalated Into fc:ii«ltah Verae. -1^ Tarteui 
baoda. Utih a Ufa of Um tWU by 

TwvMaaCAUraKLU Hldk 19 Kngf'amm gt . 

Pickorisg'. Hbtory of tho Booot of 

Man. with an Analjllcal Syoopala of tho 
Natural Hkuiry ot Man. By Hr. lUu. 
lUuUrated by MtMMraUi /krtmUa. 

- —: or, tnfA tMe piaUi op^owrW. 

Tf M. 

*.* Am rirelUfit Kdtiloe of a work ort* 
finally pul4talie«t at SL 9«. by Um 
A rnrhiwn Uwrminmt. 

FiobrU] Handbook of London. Com- 

nriatiiA lu AnilaiitUra, AnhlUKtura, Aru, 
MaoaliKlBfwa. Irada, linUUiUotu^ bJi* 
hlUUonit .'mt'orlo. Ac. 7W fci androd 
andjtM AWirntewi^l, owd • lorpB by 
toory. 

Tbla volumo ODftlalRa abora too pMM. 
arM la unrbmbtnlly Um cheapeat ova* 
aldUlny vulunte rber pniducwl. 

FUtorbl Hnndbook of Xodnm Qao- 

(raphy, (Ml a JVifniUr Itan. ae. t|d. JUtte* 
iraiad iig IM/iWyraMftya and 91 Mega. U. 

-, or, vUh the mttjd coUmmt, 

Utd. 

'i «o larva Ktltiooi of Ibla vtdQSM bava 
bwiiiaii'L lliapraiMVl .Sew Kdlthm 
k n.>rrri(«i) and unprov««l (and. U<atd«e 
liiUvdudnv Um m*tit Oewuana of 
y.r)RlarHl and oiher enunt/tea. rMorda 
Ui* clMTiffna mbkh Itara Uken place 
In July artd Arnerkn. 

Pop9*t Potrtknl Work*. RdHad l>jr 

luibiRT Caaat-TKVM. Auaiercna 
yrann^l 3 vola 

■ ■ Homor'* liind. With Intro* 
ducthei and Notes J S Watvuv, M A. 
ithutraUd by tXe mttn Amea uf riam- 
man’i iMOffiu. fftemtifniig m grat a d by 
Mom (tn tke/ntt ««o «iM) 

-Eomn'i OdjiooF, Hjaao, 

br., by oUrer tratialalotv, laclodttif Uui|>> 
man. aod Introductiuo aid Noteia tiy J. d 
WATnuv. MJL /loMiMi'i XtMfyiM* beat** 
ti/uUg mgrutai by Mme, 


t 


i dATALOWt OP 


tiik Indtidlite many of hit 
Ltttan. Bt Bai(tt(UllDmi& Vtw 
Bdltioiii itnM aid Miltritd. Ittaitra- 


The pnetiinf t Mtt. Mob a eomjltett 
and elegmi rKMm Ptrfe PoMeat 
Werla and Tnmiationij&r Ml 


FettRy ud Poreelaiii, tad other Ob¬ 
ject* of Vertn (* Onkle to Uie Knowledge 
at). To Whlob It idled ta Engraved Uit 
of til ttie known Mtrkt tnd Uonofstame. 

Hani 0. Bom. Ifimema Mgrav- 


———; or, cohund. lOt. 6(1. 
Pfout’f (Father) Beliquee. New 
BdlUon, rtvited tnd Itrgoly tngratBled. 
neaityHmt epiHM StcMegt by Madiu. 
Two volumet In one. U. id. 


BeereatiolU ia Shooting. B; 

How KdKlon, reriiM tod 
^ «Dl«rgedt ft Pntrrttvingt oti WML, of Ur 
Air«My<Md 9 on StoAg 

Of%tr Me COOftTg SleA* 


Beddlag’i Hiitorjr uid SoMii^oni 

of WinCim Ancleiit and Modem. Twnly 
htaoUifoi TToodcuft. 

Bobinton Onuoe. With Illuttrations 


by SiuTiUBp mid HttviT. Twelve beau- 
t^^A^elnyi on Sttei, and 14 on 


— " or, without the Steel lilustm- 
UonL 3t. ed. 

The prettieet KdUion eztanL 

Borne in the Hiaeteenth Ooatnry. 

New Gilltlon. Ucviied by the Author 
lUuetrated by 34 Jtne steel Jhtgravmni 

a vole. 


■onth^e Ulb of Kelioa. With 
' AddItHmd Ifutea iUwtrsted with 84 
JIWynioinfL 

Btarling’e (Kite) Noble Deeds of 

Women; or, Kxunpice of I'emale Courage, 
Fortitode, and Tlrtut. JOntrtembeautilul 
/UiHtroftonl. 


Bthirt rad BeireWt Antidtii^ «f 

Athena, KM other M uumu e u tt of Sreeee. 
TtfUftHUol «l n Steel PUM, «M Mu- 
melwa WbotMU. 

TOleoof tiib Qonil; «t, the Delightful 

Leiaone of Horam. JVunurout iToodiniti, 
and 8 Steel Sugratitige, lifter Stothard. 
Tatso’e Jerusalem DeilTored. Trans¬ 
lated Into English Spenserian Verse, with 
0 Ufa of the Author. By J. H. Wirriur. 
AwU Pnar^ofit on Sled, and ii on 
Tybod. by Thuntm. 

Wallttr’l Mhaljr Etwdliot. Con¬ 
taining Skating, Biding, Driving, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c. 
New Blltlom revised by • CaATnt ■* 
fMn-fbw Steel PltleL and numerout 
TTbod^. 

'WaltOB*! Complete Bagler. Edited 
by Edwaiw Jkeeit, Ek). To whiidi ta 
added an Aooount of Fiahlng fitatiboi, Ac., 
by H Q. Doua. Vpwatdt SOS An* 
gravinffi. 

—; ott Moith 28 addiiumal page 
nituiratwM on Stul. 7i. 6<i 
WsUiagtoti, Llfb ot By An Old 

SoLDiKK, from the matertab of Maxwell. 
KxghUen Engravxngt. 

WMte’i Nataral History of Bel- 

borne. With Notes by Sir William Jak- 
DINS and Edward JaaoB, Esq lUmti'oUd 
by 40 hxffMfvJlnuked Sngraoingt. 

■' ■' - 1 or, wiM ihe platm cohitrede 

7l. 6fi. 

Toong, The, Lady’s Book. A M 

nual of Kleganl Uecrealiona. Arts, Sdence-t. 
and Accoropllcbments {ioolodlngGeology, 
Mineralo^, CoocholoiTt BoUqjv Equ>* 
mology, Wiltholo^, Omtne, Bmbrol* 
defy, tbs fiaerftew Archery, Riding. 
Mooe (tosttmnental and vocal), Dancing. 
Rx ctil^ f^lDtlox, Pfaotoepraphy, Ac. ki 
Edited by dlstingnwMdProrMSors. fWre 
Jhmdrea Woodcui llhutrOiUmMe and $eix- 
raljlk* A^^raeifipt ofi Sttd, U. Od. 

■■ ■' ; or, ctoth gilt, giH edges, 95. 
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Bohfx’a OlasBioal Libraiy. 


UNIFOBM WITH THH BTAKDABD UBRART, AT 6s, PKR VOLIfllS 


(■xcmFnxa thosk 

Jbehylai. Litenlly TttntUted into 
Knafuh Prow hj aa 91 . 


Appondiz to. CoottininK 
th. New KeaAnsa llvea In Reratiin't 



M 


MAAXKD OTHKHWlsa). 

Arnirttntu HuMllbni#. HMoiy o' 

BtmafroaiCbnsttntlni toVtleoL Tran- 
bled by C. D. TokO^ BJt. fkrahh 
voMaHtTLCd. 

*•* thie it a very eimmulmliat ar > 
muuifu history. Oibben em prm 'i 
I kimtelflar^y indMedtoil. 



BOHifa riBiom ubbabijo. 


ifsWu, th* Q o Mw Aa| BaMli tt 

Bocniei: rWkU; aoilPlMovitsQlkctc. 
To wtika k addad a Utuini Taraka o( 
CapU aad IV«ha) wad Xn. 


AriatophftftM* Oomadi—. litanllj 

Traouicd. with Nuiet and KxlN^ta frcm 
Frar«‘» atxi oiber Metrical Vankixa by 
W. J Hkucib. a TOla. 

ToL 1. ichanUaaa, K&tfbtik Okofa, 
Wai^ Pi aw, and Blrda 
Voi. t. l^kbtrata. T bM anoph o r 
Frof^ EcdaaiaiQaa^ and rtnta 

Ariitotil’i IthiM. LiUnllf Train- 
Lucdbjr ArchdeaouQ Ba(nnri,laiaClaaakal 
r^feawr of KIng'f OoUeca. 

— . PolitilM Md SmummaIbIi 

TratolatH \jj b. W&unmus MJL 

-lletaphTtiM. Luaralljr Tniu- 

kted, witb bloUa, Anal 7 »la, B»amlaatit>u 
iMwilona. aivl Imlei. tM Bar. Jwia , 
li A^ftodQuUlUadaUiMU) 

MvU{ib)^dca, TC.IK 

- - ■ Eiftory of A&iiaalf. In Ten 

Rwk*. lran»l4Uxl.a(thNt»t«aandIndex, 
by lli( iuai> CauH^»!.(.. MX 

-Ornaoa; m% lAfk^l Tntdr^ 

DMA. ttiihNuies.Ac. lijOf.Chela*MX , 

4 > via. 9 c. fci each. ‘ 

-BAotorU ud pMtki. I Me> i 

rnliy Traaalatad. KuadoaUwi Cjnca* 
ilufic and Notaa, by an OxaotaiL 
AthensBOf. Th« Ikipnoac^bta; or, 
(bo Kiiiqtiei ^ tlkc Irtamed. Traaclided 
by (• h. YOKOK, B A. 3 eok 
CsDiar. Complete, wub the Alaun* 
tliLui. Afrkao. and ^wntob Wan. Ul^ 
rally TraiuOaM wtUi Notaa. 

Catalloi, Titelli*. tAd th« Tlgil of 

Vctiua A literal J^owTtanaiaUon T'» 
nhicb ara «1>IM Mairlcal VmtvM by 
l.aaA UAaiKUA cud atheo. /Vi'nru* 

ptMC. 

Cicero'i Onttof. LiUrtBy Tran** 

latnl by C. I> \oaoA AX In 4 eoU. 

VoL 1. Oontatna the OnUkoc a^abM 
Verrea, Ac. PnrtntU 
VoL A Catiline, ArrkUa, A^nartan 
Uv. Rabtrlua. Manoa* ^tla, A«. 

VoL A. Oratkoa for UaHetua, Plaadaa. 

SexUof. Coethu, MUo* tifulaa, Ac 
Vot 4. MUcellaaeoac OraUooa, and 
Rbctorkal Woftoj wllh OawnI lu* 
del to Uw fov TMaoica. 

. on Oritoty taa Omton. B; 


01*iw>i *M*Mi*i, Bn flattn*, mC 

Tucalu yiwlMM. % a tt ,«•»«. 

an. wiin aniMk um flm* rwi,- 

TmaUnt. b, tt KnHan M (i. 

SoBMtlMMn' OiMiow. T i nw lrt w li 
witiiNau^iv o au> Knamn a* 

VOttUMB. 

VoL 1 . Tba OWatklM. IWMa 
otlMr PttbHo CbatlBaa. M, NL 
Tol. A On tin Omen oM an tAa Wm^ 
biaay. 

V.L a. AfttMt Uotttm MHM, JLn- 

dmtneo, and Artaioeralaa. 

YoL 4. PHvala and otAar OfMtiM 
VqL 1. Mi a c al U—waa Oeatlma. 

DictioaAiy od Idfim t M i Ia» 
dudlciff Hwvartc MaatwA XoUana Law 
TrntM and l%r«aea( and a Oatii w aBa aC 
above900tiwakOoiMAttaaa. WtlAtUtAa 
quanUftoa aarluA A RnglUh TnatfaUMA 

-. with ItAtt ToeWnau U» 

lotka Vartamini only. 14 
DlofOSM iMrtitiA. Ut« and 


d.Bu Wanua.XA. 

tiA tia ^ ^ Oodf, 

F. r 


UiM oTUm Andant_ 

lai^ »UA Notaa 0. D. 

Xv^Um. UtanllxTrunlntad. tTok 
VoL 1. Hecvlw, O r eana, M etiaa RkiO* 
lytac. Aimaa AanAn. Hawallda, 
Hi Avttfi, and l y A t aaii tn 

Yol 9. RtrtwlM F ne ena Teeaiifc leo* 
Andnanarbe. HurpMa Man, 
htK-un, Cydufv, Iwatn. 

Oroak Aatbolofyi Utaimliy Tiww 
l*i«i k ttA Metiteal Varki» if fwd ma 
Autbun. 

OrMk Bomnnoo* of SiIMhm. 

luuieiM, nduUa T i i lOi. 

Hmdotiu. A N.v *■( Uoml 
I r.i»l.lli/iL b, llnrai Out, ILA. ,( 
vt urrwtef Oulieie, OalorA 

n^iiod, OontauakUi «ri tkMfrfo. 

Ut.r.uir T fiKtord . vftt SMon^ 
n.vB^ ILA- 

Homnr'* IUi4. LlttnJl, T nnJ r Hot , 

llj Ml OxtmiAM, 

— OdroMT, Sinnn*, to Uk. 

nUxTtMMUM. Vr mOlumM, 
Honoo. i-ittnilf TruMttlod, hf 
Min. aB.niitfn.4«4iir«iOHMu. 
31. *t 

Jtutin, ConoUif lopon, ul IMto 

!.;« LhmUt TmilMMl, «W Mm 

JttTCnal, tmtbm, Inlilto, nai ta- 
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lAry, A new and Litoral Translation. 
By Pr. SPiujur and othen. IniTola. 

Vol. I. CooUlDS Books 1—8t 

VoL 3. Books 9—26. 

VoL 3. Books 3t—3«. 

ToL 4. Books 37 to the end; sod Index. 
Laeas’i Fhtmlli. Translated, with 
Notrt, by H. T. Rn.BT. 

laoredni. Literally Translated* with 
Notes, the Rev. J. S. WAWotr, M A. j 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Good 
HartUTs Hpigranu, eompleta. Lite¬ 
rally Tran^led. Each sccumpanled bv 
one or more Verse Translations selected 
from the Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. With a copious Index 
Double volume (660 pages). 7f. Od. 

Ovid’i Worlu, complete. Litei-ally 

Traaolated 3 vola 

VoL 1. Fasti, Tristls, Epistles, Ac. 

Vol 2. Metamorphoses. 

Vol. a Heroidca, Art of Love, Ac. 

Fiadar. Literally Translated, by Da w- 
Bov W. TiTBitRK, and the Metrical Version 
by Abbahah Moobb. 

Plato’s Works. Translated by the 

llev. II Cart and others. In 6 voU. 

Vol 1. Tbe Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
I’bffido, Oorglss, rrotagorsa, Pbaedrus. 
Tbestelus, Euthyphroo, Lysis. 

VoL 3. TbeltepubUc.TlmftiUS, ACrltlas. 

Vo! 3. Mono, Eulbydemus, The So> 
pblst, StateamaD, Cratylus, I’arme* 
aides, and tbe Banouct, 

Vol. 4. Phllebus, Cbarmldea, Laches, 
The Two Aldblad^, and Ten other 
Plalognes. 

Vol b. Tbe Laws. 

Vol 6 The Doubtini Works. With 
Ueneral Index. 

Plantoi’c ComodiM. Literally Trans- 
bitetl. with Notes, by H. T. IUlkt, B A. 
In 3 vols. 

Plisy'i Natural Eigtory. Translated, 
with Obpious Nob'S, by the late Joim 
‘BosrocK, M.P, t Jt S, and II. T. 

BA in 6 vols. 

Fropertioi, F«troniut, and Johumei 
Secundus. Literally Translated, and ac¬ 
companied by Poetical Versions, from 
various souroai. 


ttoimtUian'i Inititntei of Oratory. 
Literally Translated, with Notes, Ac., by 
J S Watson. M A. In 3 vols. 

Must, Flonu, and Velleiui Pater¬ 
culus. With Copious Notes, Uiograpbical 
Notices, and Index, by J S. Watsom. 
Sophocles. The Oxford Translation 
revised 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical 
Geography 7^oertty*/u>o large coloured 
ifaps according to the lalat auihorUiet 
With a complete Index (accentuated), 
giving the latitude and longitude of every 
place Darned In tbe Maps. Imp Svo. 7i 6d. 
i Strabo’s Geography. Translated, 

I with Copious Notef, by W, Faxconfr. 
j M A., and H. C. Hamilton, E«t. Witli 
Index, giving the Ancient and Modern 
f Names. In 3 voU 

I Suetonius’ Lives of the Twelvo 
' Caesars, and other Works. Tbomipon’' 
I'ranslattea, revised, with Notes, by 1 
FORtlifTKa. 

Tacitus. Literally Translated, witli 
Notes In 3 vols 

Vol 1 'rbe Atmals 

Vol. 3 The History, Germania, Agn- 
cola, Ac. With Index 

Terence and Phmdrus. By H. T. 
Riuct, B a. 

Theocritus, Bion, Uoschus, and 
Tyria'us By J. Banks, M A. With the 
Metrical Versionsof Chapman. 

Thucydides. Literally Translated by 
Rev U. Dale. Id 3 vols 3i. 6d. cndi 
, ViigiL Liteially Translateil by J)v- 
I \iiM)v. New MiUoD, carefully rcvlh<NL 
' 31 6(1 

Xenophon’s Works. In 3 Vols. 

Vol I The Anabasis and Memorabilia 
Iranslaled, with Notes, by J S W,\t- 
SON. M.A And a Geographical Com* 
mentary. by W. F Aj.nswobtii, FxA , 
F KgA. Ac. 

Vol. 3 Cyropsdla and Hellenics. By 
J. 8 Watson, M A. and the llov H 

i)ALX. 

Vol 3. The Minor Works. By J. S 
Watson, M A 


Ajraslis 

IWol 


Bohn’s Scientific Library. 

DMIFOSII WITH THE STANDARD I.IBBART, AT 5». PER VOLUMK 

(kxoeptino those masked otherwise). 
lad OoRld’i CompuRtlT. 


lliyslology. Eolarirad by Dr Wuour 
UfMxnU^ 400 

Bun’i nonn Oigunm ud Ad- 

vaooMDsot of Learninc. Complete, with 
Notes, by J. Dxvffv. M A 

BIeIt'i CIiwi bI m IwI TrMm, Bwiwd 

and EDlsmd. OnD|wrtM3)dlD|t tbe Qhro- 
ttologj and History of tbe world, from 
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tbe eerllest times By J. WiiLoccnBr 
I Romr. Double Volume. lOi.; or. half* 
’bound, lOi 6d. 

! Indea of Dates. Compr^endini; thr 
I principal bacta in tbe Cbronology and 
Hlsto^ of tbe World, from tbe eorileet to 
I tbe preseot time, alpbabetkally airsnged. 
I ByJ W. Roeex ilooblc vedume, lOi . 
' or, bslf-bound, 10s. 6(1 



BOBiFB YABJOtm UBMAIum 


BoUey-i lUBialttlMkilHl JM)r> 

■i*. A Quide far lAr Tttwtiig ot Katml 

rial An«lcfalSol»faiWi. BT&U.rACk 

*00 y boj 

bbiookwatxk tBXAmn. — 

-BcUottOMBui. 

nlrm luxl Vital >>><la»iaci<tt la iriadiw 
Uealfu. .^nnlA OUtwn ifaiM. 

-Kirby oatlwHlAtoiT.BAUU. 

sod Imtutcu of Anha>U. rated, wlib 
Notes, b7 T Kniu Jokm. 

nAieAtWdtMiNaMf. 

In IvoU. 



- Kidd on Uw Ad^tatiott of , ^ . * 

Ml NAtur* to iha l^vaiad OoBditltia i 


ifMlWkOilNBi I4«A 
OnVi (BhA) blMil 

KoTMiMoriM 

PumauMtoa^BMpCMte. _ 

as lUsBtnttas 

FMowBly rf tfc» 

hrti.iLldflni 


Fxicntsl Nsturs to iho Iltyksl OapiUikm 
of Uacl St t«t 

- - • WhoiroU’i Aftmow tad 

Unwral niycics, cnuldervd irlih rsf»r> 

rtK« to .VstonU Tteoloor Is. «d. 

«" Chalmm oa Ua AdtptetiOB 

of flxUrosl Nslnra to the Hunt snd !»• 
tellecUiBl CoitstituUoo uf Men. &• 

•-Prottt’i TrMtiM on Cbosii- 

trv, MeteorulucT. end Utfeetiuu Miud 
J} I)r. J w dsuma. 

-- BneklABd’t Ooelogy toA 

M'i.rrj 1( gy WuK nwmfrimt I1Ualr«tkr»• 
[/M f*rf|nne«on. 

- Kognt’a Animal and Tafa- 

taMi* I’hnit"(<»Ky Iihutrti4f<l [A'Aort/y 

CarpoQ tor's < Dr. W. V. Zoolofj. A 

%*icnuiie View of tb« Btracinr*. lUhitt, 
Instincts, end UsM, of tbs f>riadp>U Kstnl* 
ilM of the Antnul KItisi^jq). gind of iIm 
riik f forms of Fossil llsnuias. Krv e4tti<«, 
rs\ |i«d to Uie prwnt time, eixter •rnui(to> 
meet with the Author, hjr W. & Mauas. 
I- IaA nUtttraied wUk mstif kmrntrrd 
j.nt Vl^ood Kmgrurtnift. In 3 veU,es. nKh. 

-Baehaaloal rUloaophy. Aa- 

Irnnomr. end ll«>ri4'SQr A IhfpaW Kx' 
I«Altloci. isi Jthutraitont 

-TegatabU Fbyaialafj and 

aSjrst^tnstic Bounj A rvcnptru Inu • 
duetkw) to tbs Koo«l#d|« of FUnts. Now 
Ijlitloo. rtrlsrd, ondcr srrsoc«a«it with 
tho Author, hr K. LAintniTUt. If h., Ite, 
.VoarvlAiindred/tbisSruMsMSwKhe^ If. 

-Animal Fhyrfology. Nrw 

FAiiloQ, thorvturtil/ rrrtsod. end tnnert 
ro'SrritteB bv Uv Aolhor. Vpmmv tf 
300 caisistl imttnlkmt. M. 

Ch«H CoBfTMi of IMS. A C<4 Ik' 

Urn of the otsMi pfsred. md • fletrriioo 
■ •fthe rrobtriMantm far the Oocepsfl* 
(km. KdUad hj J. LSvwniAi, ¥—ifir 
With m Accoosti e< the Pnra 
e Itaneir of the British ChMS A 
hr W.ilBML«T.Ben.Bs& U 
ChiiToal m OoMor. CooteiaiBf tks 
p r to atAas of ftssnoor lai OMUreet of 


Kdtad ^ 

Sliioijf if 
Trsoslsiid hr Wiusaii ■Mrtitt. 
M A}ipNidbi xt" 




am^am OMhm. 

tSuS^iB 

ba. Mlannd. 9 - 


bMtaathiBtHaaidlHtlaa -* ‘rtt^l n- 

EasdboakofOMHMIimWdA fb. 
Miatlrtnai^ ArDa.BanaDtfma 
taapara Siikma^Malidan, 
BandbMk ft 
linstifs and 
triiflese e« sB the i 
ehsMs, AlU. Mi Ml.. . 
etl. ebeve dOfMMi fttM WMlbfi 

«»d mUtede bite r—- 

dre). Kdlied hr 

frofol >f n^wis t niis gfijw 

Bofra (Jabai) BmmM 

mooisi end NeUnt fW Slftfa 
uintRd Medwuitek BbammAi^ I 

etsUeiA HHruUdV it . 

Cslorle. uaetHctV* ▼ot - 
Dotkmt. Ifew KiUiioa, i 
Honls^SOe WWdBlde. 

Eind't iBtThdMdBB IB . 

It lib e Vac»tMttfr.eani»Wig«ll _ 
n 4km ef 4il the ThrM li pmaslM. 
.Nrv mtkw. JfMMiMi JB* 

pnsWivs. is. Sd. 

BuiboMt ‘0 COBMBBt m MMI* if • 

lisnsUled W & a OriB SBA wTE 
lutxse. fxX IBw fiteo 

rob. li.Od.«»dl|«M|BlhBTslTa.hl. 
*«• In tUs odHlen the mtHm m tmmi 

beoeeth the t«ila HmHmMI’s tM&iiii 
Hamamrtse end the aemrae hiliiirw Shp 
k (sxsMsd are tiwtaied, ami mm md M> 
prvbondrs tadtoae ere ofMlA. 

-TrsvBksteAMrtn. Iiivok. 

■t -Tl*«n «r BMunj «r, SMk- 

raaflitfaai al ifet Mbna naMaaaad 
- ' -laailiiiil *r t aCMtat 

' AhfaMlalHaariaaOa 
I rnjS Siai.iaanSilm al 
.^aMaMaaMaiSm 

Bnahnar* Ma 

•Sfc 





Ittiri (^tetart) p«th» If fWini»: 

IffwidOr uUiiT« jmi 

Uon,ea}«l^ 

lain d W^i ^ Blah's Tables. 
JoTOd’i Bdtatiie BUlogOM. Com- 
ptsid !• ths present stale of Knowledge 
\xj Dr. ftiimTi. A'ltstsroui IToodctifs. 
Kalfbt> (ChM.) XaovleM ii Power. 
Awimlsr Manual of P(rfrtl^ Kconoray. 

PuUiaM. 

iNtaNf on Pointing. By the Iloyal 

Aariemlcl.ni. Wllh IntrcdncUry brij. 
ud Kotwbj B-Woonm, liq. Pcrtreiii, 
IbaWl’i (Dr.) Oaologieol Bxenr- 
Aons ttirouch tbe Isle of Wigbt and Dor* 
Mtahlre. ITew MiUon, by T. Rdpeht 
Jo«i^ Vm. Jfvmtroui Uaut^vlly txe- 
mM WooicntU^^aOtologiceX Map. 
—--ICe^ali of Creation; or. 
VliSl tesMOS In Geology and the Study 
ofOrmate Remalntj InoludtnK Geological 
fbccuntons. Kew Edition, revised, f’o* 
lONTSd i'lotst, and snmil hmdrtd beau* 
WfodeuU. In i Tola. Tl 64. each. 

■ y - .mi- Bdrtfaotlou and their 
Teadiinga An lUurtrsted Handbook to 
tha Organic Remains in ths Brltkh Mo* 
•ena. ^Wacrottf Xiigravingu ei 

— tironditi of Oiology; or, a 

Familiar Expoaltton of Geological i’bo* 
■ofMM- Haw EdKbm. augmented byT. 
HOTsnJonShF.QB. Coloured Oa^o^al 
JHof ol Julofid, PUiU*, and ntatly m 
bsMtHAd Wtedeids. ]navols..1i 6d.each 
Iferp^i Baaei d Oheta. Betnt; 

tbe IfatdMa and bent Games played by 
tbe Amarlcait Cbaronlon, wUb Kxplana* 
liry sad Analytical Notaa, by J Uwc.s* 
yrar. ftrfa'ail and Memoir. 

It OMtsloi by Mr tbe iaigeai coilecllon 
of pmaa played by Mr. Mor|<hy rxUnt In 
any fumi and bas reedvad hia endorse* 
M^bad«>*o|ienaoo. 
Omtdi’ilottlinMAtare,*e. portrait. 
Bcsuiie't iRMOt Amhiteoture. yew 
Mitiea. Eoiarnid by tbo Itee J G. 
Wood, MJt. *'A«-dy. 


BUhardien’s fleology, incladi&g: 

Mineralogy and Paleontology. KevUed 
andeoUige<l.by[)r.T.WUQUT. Tpioardi 
' of 400 nhistraiiont. 

SoWv'tEarthf Plants, and Xan; and 
Kobell's Sketches from tbe Mineral King* 
dom. 'rraoslateid by A. Hempbey, F Rj 5. 
Cotoursd MapofUtt (kography of Plants 
Smlth’g (Pyej Geology and Berip- 
tura; or. Tbe Relation between tbe Holy 
Scriptures and Geological Science, 
Stai^^’s Glaudfied Synopsis of tho 
Principal Painters of tbe Du.cb and tie* 
mish SebooU 

Staonton’s Ghets-player’s Handbook. 

Jl'imerouj iMgranu 

_Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Cbcss-pUyei s Handbook. Con¬ 
taining all tbe most Important modern 
improvemenls in the Openlngn. illustraud 
by actual Games, a revised Code of C*b<*a 
Laws I and a Selection of Mr. Morphy's 
Gomes In England and France 6i 

■ CheiS'player’s Companion. 
Comprising a new Treatise on Od<U. Ool* 
lection of Match Oamea and a be lection 
of Original iVoblems. 

— - Chegg Tonnuunont of 1861. 

.Vunw*rous iUutlraiiont 

StMkhardt’i Pnnciplei of ChemU- 
try, exemplified in a series of simple e\pe- 
rluieou. f/otcortli f/270 /Ilustra'ioiif 

-Agncaltural Chsnustry; or, 

Cbemkal Field Ijectures Addnsf^tUlo 
Kanu^Ts. Translated, with Notes i>y 
I*rokjwor Hr-srRKt, FILS To which 
udled, a Paper on Liquid Manure hy 
J J Mfchi, r-'.q 

IFro’g (Br. A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain. sysU-maiically in\<su* 
gated, wllb an Iniroduciory \kw cf l(s 
comparailve state in Foreign C-iiutrlca 
New Kdlltoo, revised and comp'cied to 
the present time, by P L. SwuoKtw. foic 
hundrtdandffty lUuttratumt In 2 v^«l^ 

-PUloMphy of ManslacturM; 

or, Au Kxpoaltlon of tl>e l-octory m 
of Great Britain. New Ed.,conilnoedioti»- 
preiieat Um^ P. 1* Siumomo. 7s 6<.' 


xin. 


Bohn’s Cheap Series. 


Bulwt, Th*i «r, Thi XmuttidiiMr 

oiaxAtk. ATri«o(llutg«u.t>jW.S. 
ll.TO.IUI. U.U. 

iMVia'i Ut, of SiliaMn. Indiid- 
IM bl. Tmit ri tt. HOrtOri, Toot In 
Wri« M. Kdltri, with lun kUIIIoiui 
uriK<i<.h4tAilU||htB<u.doaiWiuo>i ; 
.Gpoai& trooM ttid most oonudeu i 
ObntUM Hlttos, TO-amofid ml to* , 

! 

WaMg^BsuwttliKrfteaddltMMby > 
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, Mr OoKtB. Tjpicardl <f 40 fino En- 
grarifigs on EUm. In 4 vota. cloth, 4s 
each, or 8 parts Si. each. 

Tbe pnblk bat now for I6s what 
was formerly pobiUbed at 21 
Boavall't Johasoniana. A cvilettmn 

of UlsceUaDwas Anecdotes and Sayings 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, gatbend from 
nearly a hundred poUkoiloitt. A Se^l 
to Os frseacMfip. qy tube* tt/ems «ol A 
er sortifiMdKk j^HgTOemps on SUA. 
lo 1 toL doth, 4S, or In 3 parts, 2« each 



BOSS’S VARIOUS LlBRARlltS. 


thd KaAts. a Iharr < t* 

>nc ^ftar«' \\*th 4 Qt^lrr 

AJmcv u> >j]ilii:r4iitA. BvILWahi' it 

CirpeaUr'i (Dr W B) Ph]rtiolog7 

I't I fit |•*'4lK.• 4lh1 1 ( 'i* \bM.I<«*KT. i 1 
il ^ Kfliy lA . ( Akof^.iK |j<]uuf> l*,,u 
«i) I i.t !«}■« r, t 

Cmq-Mar*; or a ConipirMy under 


DiMin's Sea Songs 1 »- 

■ i- »-.'r 1 <y r, 

^ K I 

Emerson's OraUoni aud Lectar»e I' 
-EeprcMaUUve Men. (- j 

I ’ !•> :i 

Franklin's ,Benjamin' Oenoin© Au- 

I I' ’ It . i>. t r* M 41 . 

Oervinuss Introduct.o*i lo the Hu- 

t. ry ' u y ) ^ i' 

•r. ' . It 

Ouizot • Life of Monk 1« ' 

-Monk 1 Ct .t''Tp '.''r.t-j 

/ ^ • P' ' . ij ( ! 

Hawthorne I Nalhani'I Tuict Tu\t 


Imng's AbbotifbrdaadMtVBtMA. 1 f. 

-SalnugundL U. 6«i. 

-Bmoebridgo Hall. It. 6d, 

-Astona 

— — Wolfert't Booit, and otte 

If , llllr Is. si. 

-lAf« of Washington Auiho- 

r )->1 u^<<i «ub (1 m> Worksi 

>i> # ; .oiidir .i< s )i4ru, wiUi tiwerai 

\ ^ mL r«<h 

<— Life and Lotton By hw 
i'tfhhn h I'ofttiUf, In 

4 } Ml' it <•< ti 

iof >>*»llnK'‘’n Itiiiig’ iXrtiivIrd 

p 4 

Lamartine’s OenevieTS; or, Hit 

M ’ 11 > f 4 S M Ai.t <iiil t rmiuUtml 
A Iv s«>ia.K i* (xt 

" Stonemason of Saintpolnt. 

A N.'.'.f'f U.f li M 

-Three Months In Power 

Liou Kunling and Sporting Life In 

\ irt-. M, 1) I lA tii ittnx. Utr ' lAult 
a 7 ,W ht.fTHXttlf/t U ixi. 

L< .don and its Environs. Hy 

« V s|.i;i>iN<t .\uMuri.t%a ftUuiraiumS. 

M.jlr'.vs luiigo of his Father. 

. ' ( I/A 04 AUtei bf 


— - — iho b.imc ’ 

-Snow Innpp . 1 I 

-Sraikt Lit'.A r ; 

—— House with tLt Seven IJiMte 

A 1 : ^ . .1 

Imng B Washington I.ifa of Mo 

Lutii . / . .11 

► J.-cceifoj j of Mcn4r’.»n‘’d 

I L 

L.fo of rc’''s"i.tb !• ’ / 

- Stt* B' k J ■ ' 

-T ».e4 of a Trr .c.Jtr 1 ' i 

-Tc.ir on the Ptair.ci ! 

- — CjnquciU cf Granada and 

'{AT . * It f / . >.*, 

—— Life cf Columbui 'J ' 

I* .. . 

-Companions of Columbus 

It uL 

"■ AdTeatures of Captain Bon- 

D'l';''* it ‘.1 

Kzuckerbockers New York 

ti- cl 

--Tsiee of the Alhambra, li.'-d. 

--Conquest of FlorliU. li. CJ. 


Modern NovrlisU of Franoo iVm* 

1 . . M 't i>.« 

I , 1 ' K f' k 1 ' < «' I «'1 r I y I iiu* u" 

' llih r' liA (ifiH-iKl lA>rrr, 

'» ' J'-a'ltrr. ) r Jolf* Jniilii; 

i\ 4 1 liur'a'iU, try I'tul (U h<«'l> 

M'i rlnnson’s Baron, Life and Ad* 

.. If 

Preachers end Preaching. Imlud- 

. ^ k -f I'lUtl IISr»maii. 

I . n't.,* 1., I| Wi.fT Mil l)|. f-l'U'ft'MU, in 
lA . .,.1 J1 f kf U W 

Eandfoid and Mertno Ly 

1 . / .y'.t I / A / Ayr j<>r 51 l<jf A*iAUl|r *■.« 

Taylors HI Dorado; or, Plcturee of 

• • . I'.jt ' n i vi.U If **'l» 

WliUsi (K Parker; People I have 

M'l. r, Ikli.n-* <.l Iv-l^ty, »»*'! 

' f •> .-A If. ai 

- Convalescent; or, BaablM 

4 1 A Utf.tvrtf If -^L 

-Li£s Mere and Thm; Mh 

bkAUi*'4 <)f fkn'*-ty *tMl Ad^n.lwf*. iSi**. 

■ Han 7 >f 7 i^bs; or, BkaMiMS 

of Ir *t<Avy. C*kMiUfl 4 , widoiAirfy. k*. 

-PmidlUii** 1>7 Um Wgr, 

/'CTrff /r < if. ScL ^ 



